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PEEFACE. 


The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  wliich  so 
many  works  of  merit  already  exist,  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
explanatioiu 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  contains  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applica- 
tions of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the  hst  few 
years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  on  the 
important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colonization : 
and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  should  be 
le-surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  Incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing  a 
similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  which  the 
author  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  dijSerent  from  that  of 
any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in  England 
since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

\/The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
mtet  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed 
it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applications.  This  of 
itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are 
included  in  Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. For  practical  purposes.  Political  Economy  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on 
matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even 
among  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  econo- 
mical questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises 
alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth ; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals 
to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — ^that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  the 
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principles  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which- 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations/'  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Economy, 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  hsA  impressed 
itself  strongly  o]i  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislatorsNJ 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work  similar  in  its  objec^imsl 
general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more 
extended  knowledge  and  improyed  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present  requires.  The 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect. 
Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost  from 
infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the  philosophy  of  society, 
from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more 
peculiar  theme,  though  atill  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has 
advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its 
theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as 
he  did^  with  such  admirable  success^  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  century. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept  before 
him.  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently 
useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the  chances  of 
failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although  his  object  is 
practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  ilature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires  that  his 
treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition  should 
be  found  in.  it. 


The  present  edition  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except  that 
all  extracts  and  most  phrases  in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated 
inta  English,  and  a  very  small  number  of  quotations,  or  parts  of  quota- 
tions, which  appeared  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out.  A  reprint  of 
an  old  controversy  with  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  condition  of 
landed  property  in  Prance,  which  had  been  subjoined  as  an  Appendix* 
has  been  diispensed  with. 
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Ih  everj  department  of  human  affairs, 
Practice  long  precedes  Science :  sys- 
tematic enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  powers  of  natmre,  is  the 
tardy  product  of  a  long  course  of 
efibrts  to  use  those  powers  for  practical 
ends.  The  conception,  accordingly,  of 
Political  Economy  as  a  branch  of 
science,  is  extremely  modem  ;  but  the 
subject  with  which  its  enquiries  are 
conversant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical 
interests  of  mankind,  and,  in  some,  a 
most  unduly  engrossing  one. 

That  subject  is  Wealth.  Writers 
on  Political  Economy  profess  to  teach, 
or  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  AVealth, 
and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution: including,  directly  or  re- 
motely, the  operation  of  all  the  causes 
by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  society  of  hmnan  beings,  in 
respect  to  this  universal  object  of 
human  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or 
the  reverse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  can  discuss  or  even 
enumerate  all  these  causes;  but  it 
undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
known  of  the  laws  and  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  they  operate. 
vEveiy  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
jMvrect  for  conmion  purposes,  of  what 
is  meant  by  wealth.  The  enquiries 
which  relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  those  relating 
to  any  other  of  the  great  human  in- 
terests. All  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  rich,  another  thing  to  be 
enlightened,  brave,  or  humane;  that 


> 


the  questions  how  a  nation  is  made 
wealthy,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or 
virtuous,  or  eminent  in  literature,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  polity, 
are  totally  (Ustinct  enc^uiries.  Those 
things,  indeed,  are  all  mdirectly  con- 
nected, and  react  upon  one  another, 
A  people  has  sometimes  become  free^ 
because  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  because  it  had  first  become 
free.  The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people 
act  powerftilly  upon  their  economieal 
condition ;  and  this  again,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  their  mental  development  and 
social  relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed 
and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects 
are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are 
essentially  different,  and  have  never 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise.  ^\^ 

It  is  no  part  of  the  desi^  of  this 
treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested 
by  a  term  are  already  as  detorminato 
as  practical  purposes  require.  But, 
little  as  it  might  oe  expected  that  any 
mischievous  confusion  of  ideas  could 
take  place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as 
the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
such  confusion  of  ideas  has  existed — 
that  theoriste  and  practical  politicians 
have  been  ei^ually,  and  at  one  period 
universally,  infected  by  it,  and  that 
for  many  generations  it  gave  a  tho- 
roughly false  direction  to  the  policy 
of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doc- 
trines designated,  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  by  the  appellation  of  tbo 
Mercantile  System. 
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While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was 
assumed,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  in 
the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the 
precious  metals,  which,  whennot  already 
m  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of 
bein^  directly  converted  into  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, whatever  tended  to  heap  up 
money  or  bullion  in  a  country  added  to 
its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  tne  precious 
metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished 
it.  If  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or 
silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by 
which  it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign 
trade,  being  the  only  one  which  could 
bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade 
which  was  supposed  to  send  out  more 
money  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  re- 
turns in  another  shape,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  favoured  and  encouraged 
(even  bv  means  extremely  onerous  to 
the  real  resources  of  the  Qountry),  be- 
cause the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  returns  would  actually 
be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Importa- 
tion of  anything,  other  than  the  preci- 
ous metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
things  imported;  unless  they  were 
brought  in  to  be  re-exported  at  a  profit, 
or  unless,  being  the  materials  or  in- 
struments of  some  industry  practised 
in  the  country  itself,  they  gave  the 
power  of  producing  exportable  articles 
at  smaller  cost,  and  tnercby  effecting 
a  larger  exportation.  The  conmierce 
of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as  a 
struggle  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  tne  largest  share  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in 
this  competition  no  nation  could  gain 
anything,  except  by  making  otners 
lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least^  prevent- 
me  them  from  gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  the  imiversal 
belief  of  one  age  of  mankind — a  belief 
from  which  no  one  toae,  nor  without 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius  and 
courage,  cotUd  at  that  time  be  free — 
becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpa> 
ble  an  absurdity,  that  the  only  dimculty 
then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 


can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  It 
has  so  happened  with  the  doctrine  that 
money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a 
Word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let 
no  one  feel  confident  that  he  would 
have  esoaped  the  delusion  if  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed. 
All  the  associations  engendered  by 
common  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  concurred  in  promoting  it. 
So  long  as  those  associations  were  tho 
only  medium  through  which  the  sub- 
ject was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
think  so  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a 
truism.  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mind  had 
not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes 
of  stating  and  of  contemplating  econo- 
mical phenomena,  whicn  have  only 
found  their  way  into  the  general 
understanding  through  the  influence  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is 
always  expressed  in  money.  If  you 
ask  now  rich  a  person  is,  you  are 
answered  that  he  has  so  many  thousand 
pounds.  All  income  and  expenditure, 
all  ^ains  and  losses,  everything  by 
which  one  becomes  richer  or  poorer, 
are  reckoned  as  the  coming  in  or  going 
out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fortune 
are  included,  not  only  the  money  in 
his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  liim, 
but  all  other  articles  of  value.  These, 
however,  enter,  not  in  their  own  cha- 
racter, but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  would  sell  for ;  and 
if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner 
is  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  things 
themselves  are  precisely  tne  same.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  tneir  money  unused, 
and  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who 
enrich  themselves  by  commerce,  do  so 
by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money;  and  the  first  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  process  as  the 
last.  But  a  person  who  buys  goods 
for  purposes  of  gaixi|  doei  bo  to  lell 
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them  Again  for  money,  mud  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  more  monej  than 
belaid  out:  to  get  money,  therefore, 
leems  erren  to  the  person  himaelf  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often 
^p^ens  that  he  is  not  paid  in  money, 
hat  m  something  else ;  Daying  hoogfat 
goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are 
set  off  against  those  he  aM.  But  he 
accepted  these  at  a  money  yahiatioiL 
and  in  the  belief  that  they  wonkl 
bring  in  more  money  eventually  than 
the  price  at  which  they  were  made 
over  to  hinL  A  dealer  doing  a  large 
amount  of  business,  and  turning  over 
his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  in  ready  money  at  anv  one 
time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valoable  to 
him  as  it  is  convertible  into  money :  he 
coofliders  no  transaction  closed  until 
the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited 
in  money:  when  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness it  is  into  money  that  he  converts 
the  whole,  and  not  until  then  does  he 
deem  himself  to  have  reaUxed  his 
gains :  just  as  if  money  were  the  only 
wealth,  and  money's  worth  were  only 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  it  be  now 
asked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable, 
unless  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of 
the  system  would  not  be  at  all  embar- 
FMsed  by  the  question.  True,  he  would 
say,  these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and 
veiy  laudable  uses  while  confined  to 
domestic  commodities,  because  in  that 
case,  by  exactly  the  amount  which  you 
expencC  you  enrich  others  of  vour 
oountxymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if 
you  please,  in  whatever  indulgences 
^on  have  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
IS  not  the'  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum* 
of  money,  or  the  annual  money  income, 
with  which  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  so  man^  things  to 
render  the  assumption  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausi- 
ble, there  is  also  some  small  foundation 
in  reason,  though  a  veir  insufficient 
one,  for  the  distinction  wnich  that  sjrs- 
tern  so  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  otner  kind  of  valua- 
ble possession.  We  really,  and  justly, 
look  upon  a  person  as  possessing  tlie 
advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  useful  and  affable  things  of 


which  he  is  in  the  actual  enjoyment, 
but  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agreeable; 
the  power  he  possesses  of  providing  for 
any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object 
of  desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that 
power;  while  all  other  things,  in  a 
civilized  state,  seem  to  conier  it  only 
by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  To  possess  any  other  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  nothing  else :  if  yon 
wish  for  another  thin^  mstead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit 
to  the  ihoonyenienoe  and  delay  (if  not 
the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing 
to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But 
with  money  yon  are  at  once  able  to 
buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale :  and 
one  whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in 
things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems 
both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not 
any  one  thing,  but  all  the  thmgs  which 
the  money  ^aces  it  at  his  option  to 
purchase.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
ntiUty  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very  mode* 
rate  quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it 
procures,  but  the  reserved  power  which 
Its  possessor  holds  in  his  nands  of  at- 
taining purposes  generally;  and  this 
power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confers 
so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as 
money.  It  is  the  only  form  of  wealth 
which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some 
one  use,  but  can  be  himed  at  once  to 
any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  them.  A  civi- 
lized government  derives  comparativelf 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money :  and  if  it 
has  large  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especiaUy  paymento  m  foreign  countries 
for  wars  or  subsidies^  either  for  the  sako 
of  conquering  or  of  not  being  conquered 
(the  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy 
until  a  late  period),  scarcely  any 
medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes 
conspire  to  mate  both  individuals  and 
governments,  in  estimating  their 
means,  attach  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  money,  either  in  esse  or  in 
poiiSf  and  look  cpon  all  other  things 
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(when  viewed  as  part  of  their  resources) 
scarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  remote 
means  of  obtaining  that  which  alone, 
when  obtained,  affords  the  indefinite, 
and  at  the  same  time  •  instantaneous, 
command  over  objects  of  desire,  which 
best  answers  to  the  idea  of  wealth. 

An  absmrdity,  however,  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  absurdity  when  we  have  dis- 
covered what  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible ;  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Theory  could  not  fail  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  character  when  men  began, 
even  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore 
into  the  founaations  of  things,  and  seek 
their  premises  from  elementary  facts, 
and  not  from  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
common  discourse.  So  soon  as  they 
asked  themselves  what  is  really  meant 
bv  money — what  it  is  in  its  essential 
characters,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  functions  it  performs — they  reflected 
that  money,  Uke  other  things,  is  only 
a  desirable  possession' on  account  of  its 
uses ;  and  that  these,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  delusively  appear,  indefinite, 
are  of  a  strictly  de&ied  and  limited 
description,  namely,  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
according  to  the  convenience  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  shared.  Further 
consideration  showed  that  the  uses  of 
money  are  in  no  respect  promoted  by 
increasing  the  quantity  which  exists 
and  circulates  in  a  country ;  the  service 
which  it  performs  being  as  well  rendered 
by  Q>  small  as  bv  a  large  aggregate 
amount.  Two  million  quarters  of  com 
will  not  feed  so  manv  persons  as  four 
millions;  but  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities, 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices.  Money,  as  money,  satisfies 
no  want ;  its  worth  to  any  one,  consists 
in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which 
to  receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts, 
which  incomings  he  afterwards,  at  the 
times  which  suit  him  best,  converts  into 
the  forms  in  whioh  they  can  be  useful 
to  him.  Great  as  the  differenoe  would 
be  between  a  country  with  money,  and 
a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  convenience  ;  a  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  like  grinding  by  water 
power  instead  of  by  liand,  or  (to  use 


Adam  Smithes  illnstration)  like  the 
benefit  derived  from  roads :  and  to  mis- 
take money  for  wealth,  is  the  same  sort 
of  error  as  to  mistake  the  highway 
which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting to  your  house  or  lands,  for  the 
house  and  lands  themselves. 

Money,  being  the  instrument  of  an 
important  public  and  private  purpose, 
is  rightly  regarded   as  wealth ;    but 
everything  else  which  serves  any  hu- 
man purpose,  and  which  nature  does 
not  afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also. 
To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock 
of  usefiil  articles,  or  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing them.   Everything  forms  there- 
fore a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power 
of  purchasing ;  for  which  anything  use- 
ful or  agreeable  would  be  given  in  '* 
exchange.    Things  for  which  nothing 
could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  how- 
ever useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  1 
are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  in  w^hich 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economy,  i 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in 
the  nciarket,  because  it  can  be  obtained 
gratuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage  to 
any  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  the  subject  of 
a  very  different  study  from  Political 
Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining 
it  gratis,   since  the  time  and  labour 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants, 
can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.    It 
is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 
If  it  became  custom&ir  to  sojourn  long 
in  places  where  the  air  does  not  natur- 
ally  penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk 
in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  artificially 
furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed 
into  houses,  bear  a  price :  and  if  from 
any  revolution  in  nature  the  atmosphere 
became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption, 
or  could  be  monopolized,  air  might  ac- 
quire a  very  high  marketable  value.  In 
such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond 
his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner, 
wealth;    and   the  general    wealth  of 
mankind  might  at  first  si^ht  appear  to 
be  increased,  by  what  would  be  so  great 
a  calamity  to  them.    The  enx^r  would 
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lie  in  not  considering,  that  however 
rich  the  possessor  of  air  might  become 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mnuity,  all  persons  else  would  be  poorer 
by  all  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  what  they  mid  before  obtained  with- 
ontpayment. 

IniB  leads  to  an  important  distinc- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  the  word  wealth, 
as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  in- 
diTidual,  and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of 
mankind.    In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of 
itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or 
pleasare.    To  an  individnal,  anything 
18  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  it- 
self, enables  him  to  claim  from  others 
a  part  of  their  stock  of  things  useful  or 
pleasant.    Take,  for  instance,  a  mort- 
gage of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed 
estate.    This  is  wealth  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and 
who  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt.    But 
H  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
engagement  were  annulled,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The 
mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand 
poanda,and  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
nave  gained  it.     Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  B.    It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to 
a  third  person ;  but  what  he  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the 
sole  proprietor.    The  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of 
a  country,  is  similar.    Tney  are  mort- 
gagees on  the  general  wealth  of  the 
ooontry.    The  cancelling  of  the  debt 
would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongiul  abstraction 
of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
community,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers.    Funded 
property  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.    This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dealers  in  statistical  calculations.    For 
example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  country,  founded  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  income-tax,  incomes 
doived  from  the  funds  are  not  always 


excluded:  though  the  tax-payers  are 
assessed  on  their  whole  nominalincoine, 
without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from 
it  the  portion  levied  from  them  in  taxa- 
tion to  form  the  income  of  the  iiind- 
holder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  almost  thirty  mil- 
lions. A  country,  however,  may  include 
in  its  wealth  aU  stock  held  by  its  citi- 
zens in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries, 
and  other  debts  due  to  them  from 
abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth 
to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in 
wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  an  element  in  the  dis- 
tribution, but  not  in  the  composition, 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth 
as  signifying  "instruments  :"  meaning 
not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but  tlie 
whole  accumulation  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Com 
is  an  instrument,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instra* 
ment,  being  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instrament,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  to  the  support  of  life.  Here  we  at 
last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  in- 
struments, being  desired  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  as  mere  means  to 
something  bevond.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  philosophically  correct ;  or 
rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be 
usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not 
as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving 
more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too 
widely  from  the  custom  of  language,  to 
be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  occasional  illustration. 

Another  example  of  a  possession 
which  is  wealth  to  the  person  holding 
it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  to 
mankind,  is  slaves.  It  is  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  counted,  at  so  mucn 
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per  Lead,  in  an  eatimaie  of  the  wealth, 
or  of  the  capital,  of  the  coimtiy  which 
tolerates  the  exifitcnoe  of  such  property. 
S£  a  human  being,  coDBidered  as  an 
object  possessing  productive  powers,  is 
part  ot  the  national  wealth  when  his 
powers  are  owned  by  another  man,  he 
cannot  be  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
are  owned  by  himself.  Whatever  m 
is  worth  to  his  master  is  so  much  pro- 
perty abstracted  finom  himself,  and  its 
abstraction  cannot  augment  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  together,  or  of  the 
country  to  which  they  both  belong.  In 
propriety  of  classification,  however,  the 
people  01  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted 
m  its  wealth.  They  are  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The 
term  wealth  is  wanted  to  denote  the  de- 
sirable objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  of,  but  in  contradi^inction  to, 
their  own  persons.  They  are  not  wealth 
to  themselves,  though  they  are  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all 
useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except 
those  which  can  be  obtainea,  in  the 
quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sa- 
crifice. To  this  definition,  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in 
uncertainty  a  question  which  has  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called 
immaterial  products  are  to  be  considered 
as  wealth:  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural 
or  acquired  power  of  body  or  mind,  shall 
be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question, 
not  of  very  great  importance,  and 
which,  so  far  as  re^quinng  discussion, 
will  be  more  convemently  considered  in 
another  place.* 

These  things  having  been  premised 
respecting  wealth,  we  shall  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  respect  to  it,  which  exist 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
tween different  ages  of  the  world ;  dif- 
ferences both  in  tbe  quantity  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing 
in  tlie  community  is  shared  among  its 
members. 

^here  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  com- 
iafro,  book  i.  chap.  iU. 


munitv,  now  existing,  which  subsists 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  oi 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  Hve 
exclasively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on 
wild  animals,  the  pFO^iuce  of  bunting  or 
fishing.  Their  dothing  is  skins ;  theit 
habitations,  huts  rudely  formed  of  logs 
or  boughs  of  trees,  and  ajbandoned  at 
an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use 
being  little  susceptible  of  storing  up, 
they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and 
are  olten  exposed  to  great  privations. 
The  wealth  of  such  a  community  con- 
siste  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear ;  a 
few  ornaments,  the  taste  for  which 
exists  among  most  savages ;  some  rudd 
utensils ;  the  weapons  with  which  they 
kill  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostile 
competitors  for  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  some 
furs  or  other  productions  of  the  wilder- 
ness, collected  to  be  exchanged  with 
civilized  people  £or  blanketo,  brandy, 
and  tobacco ;  of  which  foreign  produce 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumad 
portion  In  store.  To  this  scanty  in- 
ventory of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be 
added  their  land;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  which  they  make  slender 
use,  compared  with  more  settled  com- 
munities, but  which  ia  still  the  source 
of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has  & 
marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agri* 
cultural  community  in  the  neighbouiw 
hood  requiring  more  land  than  it  pos- 
sesses. This  is  the  state  of  greatest 
poverty  in  which  any  entire  community 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist ; 
though  there  are  much  richer  commu- 
nities  in  which  portions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  are  in  a  condition,  as  to  subsist- 
enca  and  comfort,  as  little  enviable  as 
that  of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this 
state  consists  in  the  domestication  of 
the  more  useful  animals ;  giving  rise  to 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  st^te,  in  which 
mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of 
hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products, 
and  on  the  annual  increase  of  fiocka 
and  herds.  This  condition  is  not  only 
more  desirable  in  itself,  but  more  con- 
ducive to  further  progress ;  and  a  much 
more  considerable  amount  of  wealth  is 
Accumulated  under  it.    So  long  as  the 
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TMt  natural  pastures  of  the  earth  are 
not  jet  80  fwly  occupied  aa  to  be  con- 
fumed  more    rapidly  than    they  are 
^ntaneonsly  reproduced,  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsist- 
ence may  be  collected  and  preserved, 
vith  little  other  labour  than  that  of 
guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
viU  Leasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles 
01  predatory  men.    J^ar^  flocks  and 
herds,  therefore,  are  in  time  possessed, 
by  active  and  thrifty  individuals  through 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  the  heads 
of  £»miUes  and  tribes  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who«re  connected  with 
them*  by  allegiance.   There  thus  arises, 
in  the  shejNberd  state,  inequality  of 
possessions;    a  thing  which  scarcely 
exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no 
one  has  much  more  than  absolute  ne- 
cessaries, and  in  case  of  deficiency  must 
share  even  those  with  his  tribe.   In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance 
of  cattle,  sulhcient  for  the  food  of  a  mul- 
titode,  while  others  have  not  contrived 
ia  appropriate  and  retain  any  super- 
fluitj^',  or  perhaps  any  cattle  at  all.  But 
Sttbttstence  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other 
use  which  they  can  make  of  their  sur- 
plus than  to  feed  the  less  fortunate, 
while  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  connected  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease both  of  security  and  ^  power : 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  labour  except  that  of 
government  and  superintendence,  and 
acquire  dependents  to  fi^ht  Cor  them  in 
war  aad  to  serve  them  m  peace.    One 
ef  the  features  of  this  state  of  society 
is,  that  a  part  of  the  conununity,  and 
in  some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it, 
possess  leisure.   Only  a  portion  oi  time 
16  re(^uired  for  procuring  food,  and  the 
remamder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  or  necessarv 
repose  from  muscular  activity.    Such 
a  life  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibility 
of  their  gratification.    A  desire  arises 
ibr  better  clothing,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, than  the  savage  state  contents 
itself  with ;  and  the  surplus  food  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  dfi\ote  to  these 
puiposee  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the 
tril^.    In  all  or  most  nomad  commu* 


nities  we  find  domestic  manufactures 
of  a  coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kiml. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  the  world  wiiioh  have 
been  tne  cradle  of  modem  civilization 
were  still  eenerallv  in  the  nomad  state, 
consideraUe  skill  nad  been  attained  iu 
spinning,  weaving,  aifd  dyeing  woollen 
garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leatlur, 
and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  diili- 
cult  invention,  tnatof  working  in  metals. 
Even  speculative  science  took  its  first 
beginnings  firom  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  this  stage  of  social  progress. 
The  earliest  astronomical  observations 
are  attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Chaldiea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the 
agricultural  the  transition  is  not  indeed 
easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  diflScult, 
and  in  general  either  painful  or  very 
slow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
the  spontaneous  course  of  events.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  men  and 
cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural 

Sasture :  and  this  cause  doubtless  pro- 
uced  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground, 
just  as  at  a  later  jperiod  the  same  cause 
made  the  supernuous  hordes  of  the 
nations  which  had  remained  nomad 
precipita^  themselves  upon  those 
which  had  already  become  agricul- 
tural ;  until,  these  having  become  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  repel  such  inroads, 
the  invading  nations,  deprived  of  this 
outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become 
agricultural  communities. 

But  after  this  great  step  had  been 
completed,  the  subsequent  progress  of 
manxind  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  excepted)  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  which  the 
earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to 
the  most  wretched  system  of  agricul- 
ture, so  much  exceeds  what  could  be 
obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  state, 
that  a  great  increase  ot*  population  is 
invariably  the  result.  But  this  addi- 
tional food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour;  so  that 
not  only  an  agricultural  has  much  hm 
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leisitre  tlian  a  pastoral  population,  but, 
with  the  imperfect  tools  and  unskilful 
processes  which  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  have  not  even  yet 
oeen  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soil,  produce' 
so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond  their 
necessary  consumption,  as  to  support 
any  large  class  of  labourers  engaged  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is 
usually  torn  from  the  producers,  either 
by  the  government  to  which  they  are 
subject,  or  by  individuals,  who  by 
superior  force,  or  by  availing  them- 
selves of  religious  or  traditional  feel- 
ings of  subordination,  have  established 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  appro- 
priation, by  the  government,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  extensiye  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historical 
record  have  occupied  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  government,  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  varying  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries, 
and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after 
taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  part  of  it 
back  to  those  from  whom  it  nas  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed, 
and  enable  them  to  support  life  until  an- 
other harvest.  Under  the  regime  in 
question,  though  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  ill  provided  for,  the  govern- 
ment, by  collecting  small  contributions 
from  great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with 
any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a 
show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  society ; 
and  hence  the  inveterate  impression, 
of  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the 
great  opulence  of  OrientAl  nations.  In 
this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the 
Stands  employed  in  collecting  it,  many 
persons  of  course  participate,  besides 
the  immediate  honsehold  of  the  sove- 
reign. A  lar^  part  U  distributed 
among  the  various  functionariea  of  go- 


vernment, and  among  the  objects  of 
the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice,  A 
part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works 
of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells, 
and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which 
in  many  tropical  climates  cultivation 
could  hardly  be  carried  on;  the  em- 
bankments which  confine  the  rivers^ 
the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the  seraees 
for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the 
possession  of  those  using  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  liberality  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  rich 
individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  is  always  found  to  have  been 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  from 
the  public  revenue,  most  frequently  hy 
a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  descrip- 
tion, after  providing  largely  for  his 
own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in 
whom  ne  feels  an  interest,  and  after 
maintaining  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
thinks  neecUul  for  his  security  or  his 
state,  has  a  disposable  residue,  which 
he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by 
handling  the  public  revenues.  A  de- 
mand thus  arises  for  elaborate  and  costly 
manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a 
narrow  but  a  wealthy  market.  This 
demand  is  often  supplied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  merchants  of  more 
advanced  communities,  but  often  also 
raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fabrics 
are  carried  to  as  high  excellence  as 
can  be  given  by  patience,  <}iiickness 
of  perception  ana  observation,  and 
manual  dexterity,  without  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India.  These  artificers  are 
fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  its 
agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce. 
So  literally  is  this  the  case,  that  i& 
some  countries  the  workman,  instead 
of  taking  the  work  home,  and  being 
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pAid  for  it  after  it  is  finished,  proceeds 
with  his  tools  to  his  customer's  house, 
and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is 
complete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of 
all  possessions  in  this  state  of  society, 
induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
give  a  preference  to  such  articles  as, 
being  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
are  adapted  for  being  concealed  or  car- 
ried oflf.  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a 
rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
fortune  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of 
the  women  of  his  harem.  No  one, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  invest- 
ing his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  suscep- 
tible of  removal.  He,  indeed,  if  he 
feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably 
secure  of  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dants, sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for 
dnrable  edifices,  and  produces  the 
IVramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
manufactures  destined  for  the  wants  of 
the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  vil- 
lage artisans,  who  are  remunerated  by 
land  given  to  them  rent-iree  to  culti- 
vate, or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind 
from  snch  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left 
to  the  villagers  by  the  government. 
This  state  of  society,  however,  is  not 
destitute  of  a  mercantile  class;  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers 
do  not  usually  buy  grain  from  the  pro- 
dnoers,  but  from  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  receiving  the  revenue  in 
kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil 
and  military  officers,  the  bulk  of  his 
troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply 
the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are 
assembled.  The  monev  dealers  lend 
to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when 
rained  by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exac- 
tions, the  means  of  supporting  life  and 
continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are 
repaid  with  enormous  interest  at  the 
next  harvest:  or,  on  a  larger  scale, 
they  lend  to  the  government,  or  to 
those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion 
of  the  revenue,  and  are  indemmfied  by 


assignments  on  the  revenue  collectors, 
or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into 
their  possession,  that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves from  the  revenues ;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  them  until  either  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have 
liquidated  the  debt.  Thus,  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  both  these  classes 
of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon 
that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  that  revenue  their  capital 
is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit, 
and  that  is  also  tne  source  from  which 
their  original  funds  have  almost  always 
been  derived.  Such,  in  its  general 
features,  is  the  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,'  as  it  has 
been  from  bevond  the  commencement 
of  authentic  historv,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbed  by  foreign  infiu- 
ences. 

In  the  agricultural  communities  of 
ancient  Europe  whose  early  condition 
is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of 
thin^  was  difierent.  These,  at  their 
orinn,  were  mostly  small  town-commu- 
nities, at  the  first  plantation  of  which, 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one 
from  which  the  former  inhabitants  had 
been  expelled,  the  land  which  was 
taken  possession  of  was  regularly 
divided,  in  equal  or  in  ^duated  allot- 
ments, among  the  families  composing 
the  community.  In  some  cases,  in- 
stead of  a  town  there  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  the 
same  reputed  race,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  same  time.  Each  family 
produced  its  own  food  and  the  mate- 
rials of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked 
up  within  itself,  usually  by  the  women 
of  the  family,  into  the  coarse  fabrics 
with  which  the  age  was  contented. 
Taxes  there  were  none,  as  there  were 
either  no  paid  officers  of  government, 
or  if  there  were,  their  payment  had 
been  provided  for  by  a  reserved  portion 
of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  account 
of  the  state ;  and  the  armv  consisted 
of  the  body  of  citizens,    llie  whole 
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produce  of  the  soil,  therefore,  bebnged, 
without  deduction,  to  the  family  which 
cultivated  it.  So  long  as  the  progresfl 
of  eyenta  permitted  this  disposition  of 
property  to  last,  the  state  of  society 
was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  culti- 
yators,  probably  not  an  undesirable 
one ;  and  under  it,  in  some  cases,  the 
advance  of  mankind  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture was  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
brilliant.  This  more  especially  hap- 
{)cned  where,  along  with  advantageous 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and 
no  doubt  with  many  favourable  acci- 
dents of  which  all  trace  is  now  Lost, 
was  combined  the  advantage  of  a 
position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were 
already  occupied  by  settled  commu- 
nities. The  Knowledge  which  in  such 
a  position  was  acquired  of  forci^  pro- 
ductions, and  the  easy  access  of  toreign 
ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  chain 
of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  rude 
people,  hang  loosely  on  these  commu- 
nities. To  speak  only  of  their  indus- 
trial development ;  they  early  acquired 
variety  of  wants  and  desires,  which 
stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their 
own  soil  the  utmost  which  they  knew 
how  to  make  it  yield ;  and  when  their 
soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  they 
often  became  traders,  and  bought  up 
the  productions  of  foreign  countiies,  to 
sell  them  in  other  countries  with  a 
profit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state 
of  things  was  from  the  first  precarious. 
Tliese  little  communities  hved  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For 
this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the 
ruder  and  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities a  frequent  cause  was  the  mere 
pressure  of  their  increasing  population 
upon  their  limited  land,  aggravated  as 
that  pressure  so  often  was  by  deficient 
harvests  in  the  rude  state  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  coun- 
try. On  these  occasions,  the  commu- 
nity often  emigrated  in  a  body,  or  sent 
forth  a  swarm  of  its  youth,  to  seek, 
sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 

ale,  who  could  be  expelled  from  their 
J  or  detained  to  cultivate  it  as 


slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoilers. 
What  the    less    advanced  tribes  did 
from  necessity,   the  more   prosperous 
did   from  ambition  and  the  military 
spirit :  and  after  a  time  the  whole  of 
tnese     city-communities   were    either 
conquerors    or   conquered.     In    some 
cases,  the  conquering  state  contented 
itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  on  the 
vanquished:  wlio  being,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  burden,  freed  from  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  their  own  military 
and    naval   protection,    might    enjoy 
under  it  a  considerable  share  of  econo- 
mical prosperity,  while  the  ascendant 
community     obtained   a    surplus     of 
wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tive luxury  or  magnificence.      From 
such  a  surplus  the  I'arthenon  and  the 
Propylsea  were  built,  the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the    festivals 
celebrateo,  for  which  ^^schylua,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  com- 
posed their  dramas.    But  this  stat«  of 
political  relations,  most  useful,  while  it 
tasted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate 
interest  of  mankind  had  not  the  ele- 
ments of  durability.    A  small  conquer- 
ing community  which  does  not  incor- 
porate its  conquests,  always  epds  by 
being  conquered.    Lniversal  dominion, 
therefore,    at    last    rested    with    the 
people  wixo  practised  this  art — with  the 
Uornans;   who,  whatever   were    their 
other  devices,  always  either  began  or 
ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
land  to  enrich  their  own  leading  citi- 
zens, and  by  adopting  into  the  govei-n- 
ing  body  the  principal  possessors  of  the 
remainder.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  melancholy  economical  history 
of  the    Roman   empire.      When    in- 
equality of  wealth  once  commences,  in 
a  community  not  constantly  engaged 
in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic ;  the 
great  masses  of  wealth  swallow  up  the 
smaller.      The    Roman    empire    ulti- 
mately became  covered  with  the  vast 
landed  possessions  of  a  comparatively 
fiew  families,    for   whose  luxury,  and 
still  more  for  whose  ostentation,  the 
most  costly  products  were  raised,  while 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves, 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  servile 
condition.    From  this  time  the  wealth 
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of  the  empire  progreflsivelj  decline^. 
Iq  the  beginning,  the  j^ublic  revenues, 
and  the  resouices  of  rich  individuals^ 
sufficed  at  least  to  cover  Italy  with 
splendid  edifices,  pobhc  and  private: 
oat  at  length  so  dwindled  under  the 
enervating  influences  of  misgovemment, 
that  what  remained  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  stTengtn  and  riches  of  the  civilized 
world  beciume  inadequate  to  make  head 
against  the  nomad  population  which 
skirted  its  northern  frontier:  they 
overran  the  empire,  and  a  different 
order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  European 
society  was  now  cast,  the  population 
of  each  country  may  be  considered  as 
composed,  in  uuequal  propcHlions,  of 
two  distinct  nations  or  races,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered :  the  first  the 
pn^rietors  of  the  land,  the  latter  the 
tillers  of  it.  These  tillers  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which, 
being  tne  product  of  force,  were  always 
onerous,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  slavery.  Aheady,^  in  the  later 
times  of  the  fioman  empire,  pre^al 
slavery  had  extensively  transmrmed 
itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom :  the  coloni 
of  the  Romans  were  rather  villeins  than 
actual  slaves ;  and  the  incapacity  and 
distaste  of  tne  barbarian  conquerors 
for  personally  superintending  industrial 
occupations,  left  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive 
to  exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the 
Boil.  If,  for  example,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour,  three  days  in  the 
week,  for  their  superior,  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  days  was  their  own.  If 
they  were  required  to  supply  the  pro- 
visions of  various  sorts,  ordin^^ril/ 
needed  fi>r  the  consumption  of  the 
eastle,  and  were  often  subject  to 
requisitioDS  in  excess,  yet  auer  sup- 
plying these  demands  they  were  suf- 
fered to  dispose  at  their  will  of  what- 
ever additional  produce  they  could 
raise.  Under  this  system  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  not  impossible,  no 
more  than  in  modem  Russia  (where, 
up  to  the  recent  measore  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  same  system  still  essentially 
prevailed]  fiir  serfs  to  acquire  propertv ; 
and  in  fact,  their  accnmulations  are  the 


primitive    source    of   the   wealth   of 
modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  disorder 
the  first  use  made  by  a  serf  of  any  small 
provision  which  he  had  been  able  to 
accumulate,  was  to  buy  his  freedom 
and  withdraw  himself  to  some  town  or 
fortified  village,  which  had  remained 
undestroyed  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion ;  or,  without  buying  his 
freedom,  to  abscond  thither.  In  that 
place  of  refuge,  surrounded  by  others  of 
nis  own  class,  he  attempted  to  live,  se- 
cured in  some  measure  from  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  of  the  warrior  caste, 
by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfs  mostly 
,  became  artificers ;  and  lived  by  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  their  inuustry 
for  the  surplus  food  and  material  which 
the  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
Tliis  gave  rise  to  a  sort  oi  iLuropean 
counterpart  of  the  economical  condition 
of  Asiatic  countries ;  except  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  single  monarch  and  a  fluctua- 
ting body  of  favourites  and  employes, 
there  was  a  numerous  and  in  a  consider 
able  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour, 
because  individually  disposing  of  a 
much  smaller  surplus  proauce,  and  for 
a  bug  time  expending  the  chief  part  of 
it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retainers 
whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and 
the  little  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  The  greater  stability,  the  fixity 
of  personal  position,  which  this  state 
of  society  af&rded,  in  comparison  with 
the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economi- 
cally correspcmded,  was  one  main  rea- 
son why  it  waa  also  found  more  favour- 
able to  improvement.  From  this  time 
the  economical  advancement  of  society 
has  not  been  further  interrupted.  Se- 
curitv  of  person  and  property  grew 
slowly,  but  steadily;  the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress;  plunder  ceased 
to  be  the  principal  sotlrce  of  accumula- 
tion ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into 
a>mmercial  and  manufacturing  Europe, 
xn  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the 
free  cities  of  Germanv,  and  some  towns 
of  France  and  England,  contained  a 
large  and  energetic  population  of  arti- 
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fisns,  and  many  rich  hurghers,  whose 
wealth  had  been  acquired  by  manufac- 
turing industry,  or  by  trading  in  the 
produce  of  such  industry.  The  Com- 
mons of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of 
France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  are  the  descendants  of 
this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving 
class,  while  the  posterity  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class, 
the  former  by  degrees  substituted  them- 
selves  for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of 
a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This 
natural  tendency  was  in  some  cases 
retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  land  in  the  fami- 
lies of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other 
'Cases  accelerated  by  political  revolu- 
tions. Gradually,  though  more  slowly, 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  m 
all  the  more  civilized  countries,  ceased 
to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state : 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vaiT  extremely  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the  great 
commanities  which  have  been  founded 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  descendants 
of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  ex- 
tensive regions,  provided  with  the  va- 
rious ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree 
of  abundance  of  which  former  ages  had 
not  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsory 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
maintains,  besides  the  actual  producers, 
an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  number 
of  laoourers,  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  innumer- 
able kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons employed  in  directing  and  super- 
intending these  various  labours;  and 
over  and  above  all  these,  a  class  more 
numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
ancient  Societies,  of  persons  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  a  Irind  not  directly 
productive,  afid  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  food  thus 
raised,  supports  a  far  larger  population 
than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  equal  space  of 
ground;  and  supports  them  with  cer- 
tainty, exempt  li'om  those  periodically 


recurring  famines  so  abundant  in  the 
early  history  of  Europe,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  even  now  not  unfrequent. 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  variety;  while  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opulent 
class,  but  descend,  in  great  abundance, 
through  many  widening  strata  in  so- 
ciety. The  collective  resources  of  one 
of  these  communities,  when  it  chooses 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected 
purpose ;  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies,  to  execute  public  works, 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  to  perform 
national  acts  of  beneficence  like  the 
ransom  of  the  West  India  slaves;  to 
found  colonies,  to  have  its  people 
taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  which 
requires  expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  even  the 
substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  such  as  the  world  never  saw- 
before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  charac- 
teristic of  the  modem  industrial  com- 
munities, those  communities  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  Though 
abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  with 
former  ages,  they  do  so  in  very  different 
degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  richest,  some 
have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  and  have  obtained, 
relatively  to  their  territorial  extent,  a 
much  larger  produce,  than  others  ;  nor 
do  they  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase. 
The  diversities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the 
production.  There  are  great  differences 
m  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries ;  ana  in  the  propor- 
tional numbers  and  opulence  of  the 
classes  which  are  above  the  poorest. 
The  very  nature  and  designation  of  the 
classes  who  originally  share  among 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not 
a  little  in  different  places.  In  some, 
the  landowners  are  a  class  in  them- 
selves, almost  entirely  separate  from 
the  classes  engaged  in  industry:  in 
others,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is 
almost  imiyersaDy  its  cultivator,  owii» 
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!tag  the  plough,  and  often  himself  hold- 
iDgit.  Where  the  proprietor  himself 
does  not  caltiyate,  there  is  sometimes, 
hetween  him  and  the  labourer,  an  in- 
termediate agency,  that  of  the  farmer, 
who  advances  the  subsistence  of  the 
labourers,  supplies  the  iustruments  of 
production,  and  receives,  after  paying 
a  rent  to  the  landowner,  all  the  pro- 
duce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord, 
his  paid  agents,  and  the  labourers,  are 
the  only  sharers.  Manufactures,  again, 
are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered 
iodividuals,  who  own  or  hire  the  tools 
or  machinery  they  require,  and  employ 
little  labour  besides  tnat  of  their  own 
family ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  num- 
beni  working  together  in  one  building, 
with  expensive  and  complex  machinery 
owned  oy  rich  manufacturers.  The 
same  difierence  exists  in  the  operations 
of  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  in- 
deed are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large 
capitals,  where  such  exist;  but  the 
retail  dealings,  which  collectively  oc- 
cupy a  very  great  amount  of  capital, 
are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  snops, 
chiefly  by  the  personal  exertions  of  tne 
dealers  themselves,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and 
sometimes  in  large  establishments,  of 
which  the  funds  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  individual  or  association,  and 
the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried 
shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides  these 
diflerenoes  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of 
what  18  usually  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we 
previously  passed  in  review,  have  con- 
tinued in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunt- 
ing communities  still  exist  in  America, 
noaiadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in 
es^ntials  what  it  has  always  been ;  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified 
image  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of 
the  great  types  of  human  society,  down 
CO  tnat  of  the  Esquimaux  or  ratago- 
nians,  is  still  extant. 
\^  These  remarkable  differences  in  the 
^¥tate  of  diffeient  portions  of  the  human 
taoo,  with  regard  to  the  production  and 


distribution  of  wealth,  must,  like  all 
other  phenomena,  depend  on  causes. 
And  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation 
to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  possessed  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  physical  arts  of  life. 
Many  other  causes  oo-operate;  and 
that  very  progress  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  physical  knowledge,  are 
partly  the  efiTects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condition 
of  nations  turns  upon  the  state  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded 
on  them.  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes 
are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent 
on  institutions  and  social  relations,  or 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
their  investigation  belongs  not  to  phy- 
sical, but  to  moral  and  social  science, 
and  is  the  object  of  what  is  called  Po- 
litical £k»nomy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  ex- 
traction of  the  instruments  of  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not 
an  arbitrary  thing.  It  has  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  Of  these,  some  are 
physical,  depending  on  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed 
at  the  particular  place  and  time.  These 
Political  Economy  does  not  investigate, 
but  assumes ;  referring  for  the  grounds, 
to  physical  science  or  common  expe- 
rience. Combining  with  these  facts 
of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating 
to  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace 
the^  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by 
which  the  production  of  wealth  is  de- 
termined; m  which  must  lie  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  whatever  in- 
crease in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those 
of  Distribution  are  partly  of  human 
institution :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  so- 
ciety, depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages 
therein  obtaining.   But  though  govern 
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mentfl  or  lifttionfl  liaire  the  power  of  de- 
ciding wliat  infltihitions  shall  exist, 
they  cannot  arhitrarily  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  power  they  possess 
over  the  distrihotion  of  wealth  is  depen- 
dent, and  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tribatioii  b  affected  hy  the  varions  modes 


ofoondnct  which  society  may  thittlc  fit  to 
adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  scieni* 
tifie  inomry  as  any  of  the  physical  laws 
of  natur^^r 

The  law^^f  ProductioB  and  Dwtri- 
bntion,  and  some  of  the  practical  con- 
sequences deducihie  from  them,  are  tfa« 
subject  of  the  foUowing  treatite. 


BOOK   t 


PEODUCTION. 


CHAPTER!. 


or  mm  brquibitis  or  pbodugtiov. 


f  1.  The  feqtrirites  of  prodaction  ftre 
two:  labomTi  and  ftppropriato  natural 
objects. 

Labour  ii  either  bodily  or  mental; 
or,  to  express  the  distinction  more  com- 
preheniiTely,  either  mtiscnlar  or  nerr- 
on ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  inclnde  in 
the  idea,  not  soletj  the  exertion  itself, 
bat  aU  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
all  bodily  inoonTenience  or  mental  an- 
Doranoe,  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one's  thonghts,  or  mnscles,  or 
lx»th,  in  a  partjcpTar  occupation.    Of 
the  other   requisite — appropriate   na- 
tural objects — ^it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
some  objects  exist  or  grow  up  sponta- 
Demisly,  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.    There  are  caves  and 
hoUow  treefl  capable  of  affording  shel- 
ter; {hnt,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other 
natural  products,  on  which  human  life 
csn  be  supported ;  but  even  here  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  labour  is  generally 
required,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating, 
but  of  finding  and  appropriating  them. 
In  all  but  these  few  and  (except  in  the 
Tery  connnencement  of  human  society^ 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  suppMea 
by  nature  are  only  instrumental  to  ho- 
man  wants,  after  haying   undergone 
some  degree  of  transformation  br  hu- 
jsan  exertion.    Eren  the  wild  animals 
of  the  fiirest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which 
the  hunting  and  fishing  tribes  derive 
tbeir  sustenance — thoum  the  labour  of 
vbich  they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly 
that  required  for  appropriating  them — 
nmst  yet,  before  they  are  usea  as  food, 
be  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  ana 
Rujected  in  almiMi  all  cases  to  lome 


culinary  process,  which  are  operations 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human 
labour.    The  amount'of  transformation 
which  natural  substances  undergo  bo- 
fore  being  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  directly  applied  to  hu- 
man use,  varies  from  this  or  a  still  less 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change 
so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  of 
the  original  shape  and  structure.  There 
is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  of 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There 
is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing,  granite  of  which 
it  is  made,  or  l:^tween  sand  mixed  with 
sea-weed,  and  glass.    The  difference  is 
greater  still  between  the  fleeoe  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and 
a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and 
the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  pre- 
vious labour  and  care.    In  these  se- 
veral cases  the  ultimate  product  is  so 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance 
supplied  by  nature,  that  in  the  custom 
of  language  nature  is  represented  aa 
only  furnishing  materials. 

Nature,  however,  does  more  than 
supply  materials;  she  also  supplies 
powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties impressed  by  human  hands ;  it 
has  active  energies  by  which  it  co-ope- 
rates with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.  In  the  early 
ages  people  converted  their  com  into 
flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones ; 
they  next  hit  on  a  contrivanoo  whioh 
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enabled  them,  hj  turning  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  upon 
the  other ;  and  this  process,  a  little  im- 
proved, is  still  the  common  piactioe  of 
the  East.  The  mnscnlar  exertion, 
however,  which  it  required,  was  very 
severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that 
it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment 
for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  the  labour  and  sufferings  of 
slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing, 
the  greater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  contriv- 
ing that  the  upper  stone  bhould  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by 
human  strength,  out  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  of  falling  water.  In  this 
case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the 
gravitation  of  the  water,  are  made  to 
do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  i^gent,  are  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
comparative  functions  of  labour  and 
natural  powers ;  as  if  the  co4)j)eration 
of  those  powers  with  human  industry 
were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  made  to  perform  what  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  labour ;  as  if,  in  the 
case  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  hand,  nature  only  ftimished  passive 
materialjB.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  as  activelv  opera- 
tive in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A 
workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or 
hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  sejparate 
fibres,  twines  together  several  of^  these 
fibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple 
instrument  called  a  spindle;  having 
thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many 
such  threads  side  by  side,  and  places 
other  similar  threads  directly  across 
them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  imder  those  which  are  at  right 
I  Tides' to  it;  this  part  of  the  process 
being  facilitated  by  an  instrument 
called  a  shuttle.  He  has  now  produced 
a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or  sack- 
cloth, according  to  the  material.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  this  by  hand, 
HO  natural  force  being  supposed^  to 
have    acted    in    concert    vnth    him. 


But  by  what  force  U  each  step 
of  this  operation  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  the  web,  when  produced, 
held  together?  By  the  tenacity,  or 
force  of  cohesion  of'^the  fibres:  which 
is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which 
we  can  measure  exactly  against  other 
mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  hovr 
much  of  any  of  them  it  suffices  to  neu- 
tralize or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what 
is  called  the  action  of  man  upon  na- 
ture, we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  work, 
when  once  objects  are  put  into  the  ri^ht 
position.  This  one  operation,  of  putting^ 
things  into  fit  placesibr  being  acted  upon 
by  their  own  internal  forces,  and  by 
those  residing  in  other  natural  oltjects, 
is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  mat- 
ter. He  only  moves  one  thing  to  or  from 
another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  the 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vege- 
tation produce  in  succession  a  root,  a 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  He 
moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravitation ; 
he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  the  physical  proper- 
ties by  which  a  softer  substance  gives 
way  be&re  a  harder,  make  it  separate 
into  planks,  which  he  arranges  m  cer- 
tain positions,  with  nails  driven  through 
them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them, 
and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He 
moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites, 
and  by  the  force  generated  in  combus- 
tion it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar 
the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  he  has 
previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has 
no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter 
than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and^  re- 
sistance to  motion,  are  the  only  things 
which  his  muscles  are  constructed  for. 
By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create 
a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  BufBciently^  powerfiil,  will  set  it  in 
motion,  or  if  it  oe  already  moving,  will 
check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its 
motion,  and  he  can  do  no  more.  But 
this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  the 
command  which  mankind  nave  acquired 
over  natural  forces  immeasurably  more 
powerful  than  themselves ;  a  command 
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which,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  without 
dooht  destined  to  become  iDdefiuitoly 
greater.  He  exerts  this  power  either 
by  ayailing  himself  of  natural  rorces  in 
existence,  or  by  arranging  objects  in 
those  mixtures  and  combinations  by 
which  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as 
when  by  putting  a  lighted  match  to 
fiiel,  and  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
a  power  which  has  been  made  so  largely 
available  for  the  attainment  of  human 
porposes.* 

labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world, 
is  always  and  solely  employed  in  put- 
ting objects  in  motion  ;  the  properties 
of  matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the 
rest.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  hu- 
man beings  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
discovering  movements,  practicable  by 
their  powers,  and  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
Bat,  while  movement  is  the  only  effect 
which  man  can  immediately  and 
directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  produce 
directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  nc  requires.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  Bul»tituto  is  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  cattle :  by  degrees  the  powers 
of  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in 
this  too,  as  by  making  the  wind,  or 
water,  things  already  in  motion,  com- 
municate a  part  of  their  motion  to  the 
wheels,  which  before  that  invention 
were  made  to  revolve  by  muscular 
force.  This  service  is  extorted  from 
the  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a  set 
of  actions,  connisting  like  the  former  in 
moving  certain  objects  into  certain 
positions  in  which  they  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  machine ;  but  the 
muscnlar  action  necessary  for  this  is 
not  constantly  renewed,  but  performed 
once  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole 
a  great  economy  of  labour. 

§  3.  Some  wTiters  have  raised  the 
question,  whether  nature  gives  more 
assistance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of 
industry  or  in  another ;  and  have  said 

•  Tfais  eaieotUl  and  primary  law  of  man's 
power  oTer  nature  was,  I  believe,  first  iUus- 
trated  and  made  prominent  as  a  fundamental 
prineiple  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  first 
du,p>i«»  of  Mr.  Mill's  SUmetUt, 
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that  in  some  occupations  labour  dues 
most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  this, 
however,  there  seems  much  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has 
in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and 
incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  that  in  any  one  thing  nature 
does  more  than  in  any  other.  One 
cannot  even  say  that  labour  does  less. 
Less  labour  may  be  required ;  but  if 
that  which  is  required  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of 
nature.  when  two  conditions  are 
equally  necessary  for  producing  the 
enect  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning  to  say 
that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  one 
and  so  much  by  the  other ;  it  is  like 
attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the 
act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors, 
five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the 
production  of  thirty.  The  form  which 
this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  of 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assist- 
ance to  human  endeavours  in  agricul- 
ture, than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes, 
and  from  which  Adam  Smith  was  not 
free,  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  The  rent  ot  land  being 
a  price  paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and 
no  such  price  being  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  writers  imagined  that  since 
a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for :  whereas  a  better  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  shown 
that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers,  were  sparingly  supplied, 
and  could,  like  land,  he  engrossea  and 
appropriated,  a  rent  could  be  exacted 
for  them  also. 

§  4.  This  leads  to  a  distinction 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  primary 
importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some 
are  unlimited,  others  limited  in  quan- 
tity. By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of 
course  not  meant  literally,  but  prao- 
tically  unlimited :  a  quantity  beyond 
the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at  least 
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in  present  circumstances,  be  made  of 
it.  Land  is,  in  some  newly  settled 
countries,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity :  tnere  is  more  than  can  be 
used  by  tbe  existing  population  of  the 
country,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to 
be  made  to  it  for  generations  to  come. 
But  even  there,  laud  favourably  situa- 
ted with  regard  to  markets  or  means 
of  carriage,  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  culti- 
vate, or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all 
old  countries,  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, land  at  least  of  any  tolerable 
fertilitv,  must  be  ranked  among  agents 
limited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
narv  purposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  may  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
limited abundance ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  mav  even  there  be  in- 
Bufncient  to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
places  which  depend  for  their  consump- 
tion on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  wells 
which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quanti^  of  which  is  most  strictly 
limited.  Where  water  itself  is  plenti- 
fill,  yet  water-power,  i.e.  a  fall  ofwater 
applicable  by  its  mechanical  force  to 
the  service  of  industry,  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  compared  with  the 
use  which  would  be  made  of  it  if  it 
were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  useful  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than 
land.  Thev  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
exhaustible  ;  though,  at  a  given  place 
and  time,  they  may  exist  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  would  be  ap- 
plied to  present  use  even  if  they  could 
De  obtained  gratis.  Fisheries,  in  the 
sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature 
practically  unlimited  in  amount ;  but 
the  Arctic  whale  fisheries  have  long 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which 
exists  even  at  the  very  considerable 
price  necessary  to  defi'ay  the  cost  of 
appropriation:  and  the  immense  ex- 
tension which  the  Southern  fisheries 
have  in  consequence  assumed,  is  tend- 


ine;  to  exhaust  them  likewise.  Kivcr 
fisneries  are  a  natural  resource  of  a 
very  limited  character,  and  woulfl  be 
rapidly  exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used 
by  every  one  without  restraint.  Air, 
even  that  state  of  it  which  we  term 
wind,  may,  in  most  situations,  be  ob- 
tained in  a  quantity  sufficient  lor  every 
possible  use ;  and  so  likewise,  on  the 
sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers,  mar  water 
carriage:  though  the  wharfage  or 
harbour-room  applicable  to  the  sen'ice 
of  that  mode  of  transport  is  in  many- 
situations  far  short  of  what  would  be 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much 
of  the  economy  of  society  depends  on 
the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  natural  agents 
exist,  and  more  particularly,  land.  For 
the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  fio 
long  as  the  quantity  ot  a  natural  agent 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  un- 
less susceptible  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no 
one  will  give  anything  for  what  can  bo 
obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  opera- 
tive ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much 
of  the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be 
.appropriated  and  used  if  it  could  bo 
obtained  for  asking ;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an 
exchangeable  value.  When  more 
water-power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to 
supply  it,  persons  will  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  tne  use  of  a  fall  of  water. 
When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for 
cultivation  than  a  place  possesses,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  of  situation, 
land  of  that  quality  and  -situation  may 
be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  Tliis  subject  will  hereafter  bo 
discussed  at  length;  but  it  is  often 
useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  sufcgoK- 
tion,  principles  and  deductions  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  for 
exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 
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OF  UlBOnS  AB  AN  AOBHT  OF  PRODUCTIOS. 


§  1.  Th£  labour  whiclitenninateB  in 
the  production  of  an  article  fitted  for 
■ODie  human  use,  is  either  emplojed 
directly  about  the  thing,  or  in  previous 
operations  destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps 
essential  to  the  possibility  o£  the  sut>- 
sequent  ones.     In  making  oread,  for 
example,  the  labour  emploTed  about 
the  thing  itself  is  that  of  the  baker ; 
but  the  labour  of  the  miller,  though 
employed  directly  in  the  production 
not  of  bread  but  of  flour,  is  equally  part 
of  the  aggregate  sum  of  labour  by 
which  the  bread  is  produced ;   as  is 
also  the  labour  of  the  sower,  and  of  the 
reaper.     Some  may  think  that  all  these 
persons  ought  to  be  considered  as  em- 
ploying their  labour  directly  about  the 
thing ;  the  com,  the  flour,  and  the 
bread  being  one  substance  in  three 
different  states.     Without   disputing 
about  this  Question  of  mere  language, 
there  is  still  the  ploughman  who  pre> 
pared  the  ground  for  the  seed,  and 
whose  labour  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  sul^tance  in  any  of  its  states ; 
and  the  plough-maker,  whose  share  in 
the  result  was  still  more  remote.    All 
these  persons  ultimately  derive  the  re- 
muneration of  their  labour  from  the 
bread,  or  its  price :  the  plough-maker 
as  much  as  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs 
are  of  no  use  except  for  tilling  the  soil, 
no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  the  in- 
creased returns,  thereby  obtained  from 
the  ground,    aflbrded  a  source    from 
which  an  adequate  equivalent  could  be 
assigned  for  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
maker.    If  the  produce  is  to  be  used 
or  consumed  in  tne  form  of  bread,  it  is 
from  the  bread  that  this  equivalent 
must  come.    The  bread  must  suffice 
to  remunerate  all  these  labourers,  and 
several  others ;  such  as  the  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  who  erected  the  farm- 
boildings;   the  hedgers  and  ditchers 
who  made  the  fences  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  crop ;  the  miners  And 


smelters  who  extracted  or  prepared 
the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and 
other  implements  were  made.  These, 
however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not 
depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  made  from  the  produce  oi 
a  single  harvest,  but  apon  that  made 
from  the  produce  of  all  the  har- 
vests which  are  successively  gathered 
until  the  plough,  or  the  buildmgs  and 
fences,  are  worn  out.  We  must  add 
yet  another  kind  of  labour;  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  pltyse 
of  its  production  to  the  place  of  its 
destined  use :  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  com  to  market,  and  from  market 
to  the  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread 
from  the  baker's  to.the  place  of  its  final 
consumption.  This  labour  is  some- 
times very  considerable :  flour  is  trans- 
ported to  England  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  com  from  the  heart  of  Russia ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
diately employed,  the  waggoners  and 
sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instra- 
ments,  such  as  ships,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  much  labour  has  been 
expended :  that  labour,  however,  not  de- 
pending for  its  whole  remuneration  upon 
the  bread,  but  for  a  part  only ;  ships 
being  usually,  during  tne  course  of  their 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of 
many  difi'erent  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of 
which  any  given  commodity  is  the  re- 
sult, is  far  from  a  simple  operation. 
The  items  in  the  calculation  are  very 
numerous — as  it  may  seem  to  some 
persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  if,  as  a  part 
of  the  labour  employed  in  making 
bread,  we  count  the  labour  of  thu 
blacksmith  who  made  the  plough,  why 
not  also  (it  may  be  asked)  the  labour 
of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  those 
tools,  and  so  back  to  the  origin  of 
things  ?  But  after  mounting  one  or  two 
steps  in  this  ascending  scale,  we  ooioo 
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into  a  region  of  fractions  too  minute 
for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before 
being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years.  Onlj 
one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  each  year's  harvest.  A  twelfth  part 
of  the  labour  of  making  a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same  set 
of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  plough- 
maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
as  manv  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making 
his  tools,  is  as  much,  therefore,  as  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm :  and  when 
this  fraction  comes  to  be  further  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  ofcom 
and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  such  quantities  are  not  worth 
taking  into  the  account  for  any  prac- 
tical pui'pose  connected  with  the  com- 
modity. It  is  true  that  if  the  tool- 
maker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sold  a  tenth  part 
of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  is  indirectly  or  remotely  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice :  namelv, 
when  it  is  employed  in  producing  sul)- 
ristence,  to  maintain  the  labourers 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion. This  previous  employment  of 
?abour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
every  productive  operation,  on  any 
other  than  the  very  smallest  scale. 
Except  the  labour  of  the  hunter  and 
fisher,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
labour  to  which  the  returns  are  imme- 
diate. Productive  operations  require 
to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before 
their  finits  are  obtained.  Unless  the 
labourer,  before  commencing  his  work, 
possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain 
access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else, 
in  sufficient  qiiantity  to  maintain  him 
until  the  production  is  completed,  he 
can  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as 
cati  V»e  earned  on  at  odd  intervals, 
<ioncurrently  with  the  pursuit  of  his 


subsistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food 
itself  in  any  abundance ;  for  eveiy 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that 
there  be  already  food  in  store.  Agri- 
culture only  brings  forth  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months;  and  though  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole 
period,  they  must  occupy  a  considera^ 
ble  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  agriculture 
impossible  without  food  produced  in 
advance,  but  there  must  be  'a  very 
great  quantity  in  advance  to  enable 
any  considerable  community  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  agriculture.  A 
country  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the 

E resent  year,  because  that  of  past  years 
as  provided,  in  those  countries  or 
somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  agricultural  population  until 
the  next  harvest.  They  are  only 
enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food 
which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not 
only  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  a 
large  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  producing 
this  stock  of  subsistence,  forms  a  great 
and  important  part  of  the  past  labour 
which  has  been  necessary  to  enable 
present  labour  to  be  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  parti- 
cular notice,  between  this  and  the  other 
kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour. 
The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and 
waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and 
ship3)uilder  when  employed,  derive 
their  remuneration  from  tne  ultimate 
product — ^the  bread  made  from  the  com 
on  which  they  have  severally  operated, 
or  supplied  the  instruments  for  ope- 
rating. The  labour  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  labourers,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  of  labour ;  but  is 
not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it. 
That  previous  labour  has  received  its 
remuneration  from  the  previous  food. 
In  order  to  raise  any  product,  there  are 
needed  labour,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
tools  and  materials  are  of  no  use  except 
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for  obtftining  the  product,  or  at  least 
are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and 
the  labour  of  their  constraction  can  be 
remunerated  only  from  the  prodnct 
when  obtained,  'rhe  food,  on  tne  con- 
trary, is  intrinsically  useful,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human 
beings.  The  labour  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  food,  and  recompensea  by 
it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  same  body  of  labourers  carried 
on  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to 
snstain  themselves  while  doing  it,  they 
have  bad  for  their  trouble  the  food  and 
the  manufactured  article ;  but  if  they 
also  grew  the  material  and  made  the 
tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that 
trouble  but  the  manufactured  article 
abne. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded 
on  the  possession  of  food,  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  an- 
other kind ;  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
sume it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feed- 
ing others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fight 
for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him. 
If^  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it 
to  productive  labourers  to  support  them 
during  their  work,  he  can,  and  natur- 
ally will,  daim  a  remuneration  from  the 
produce.  He  will  not  be  content  with 
simple  repayment;  if  he  receives  merely 
that,  he  is  only  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  delaying  to  apply  his  saving 
to  nis  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will 
look  for  some  equivsilent  for  this  for- 
bearance :  he  win  expect  his  advance 
of  food  to  come  bacK  to  him  with  an 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  busi- 
ness, a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
profit  will  generally  have  been  a  part  of 
the  inducement  which  made  him  accu- 
mulate a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his 
1  own  consumption  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
which  made  nim  forego  the  application 
of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal 
ease  or  satisfaction.  The  food  also 
which  maintained  other  workmen  while 
producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must 
nave  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
one,  and  he,  too^  must  have  his  profit 


from  the  ultimate  product ;  but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  here  the  ultimate 
product  has  to  supply  not  only  the 

{)rofit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
abour.  The  tool-maker  (say,  for  in- 
stance, the  plough-maker)  does  not  in- 
deed usually  wait  for  his  payment  until 
the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  farmer  ad- 
vances it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his 
place  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the 
harvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come , 
since  the  farmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the 
harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a 
profit  too  on  this  fiiesh  advance ;  that 
IS,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  be- 
sides the  remuneration  of  the  farm 
labourers  (and  a  profit  for  advancing 
it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker's  labourers,  give  the 
plough-maker  a  profit,  and  a  profit  to 
the  farmer  on  botn. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  an  enumeration  and  clas- 
sification of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remote 
furtherance  of  other  productive  labour, 
we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  or  other  necessaries 
of  life  to  be  consumed  by  productive 
labourers ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  labour  is  the  subsistence 
itself;  and  though  the  possession  of  a 
store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence. 
The  remaining  modes  in  which  labour  is 
indirecUy  instrumental  to  productioDi. 
may  be  arranged  under  five  neads. 

First:  Labour  employed  in  producing 
materials,  on  which  industry  is  to  be 
afterwards  emploved.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation ; 
extractive  industry,  as  it  has  been  aptiy 
named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of 
the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  ope- 
rations for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
substances  convertible  by  industry  into 
various  articles  fitted  for  human  use. 
Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not 
conBned  to  the  extraction  of  materials. 
Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  industry,  but  in 
directly  warming  human  beings.  When 
so  used,  it  is  not  a  material  of  produo- 
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tion,  bnt  is  itself  the  ultimate  prodact. 
So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  pre- 
cious stones.  These  are  to  some  small 
ext<?nt  employed  in  the  productive  arts, 
as  diamonds  oy  the  glass-cutter,  emeiy 
and  corundum  for  polishing,  but  their 
principal  destination,  that  of  ornament, 
18  a  direct  use ;  though  they  commonly 
require,  before  being  so  used,  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  per- 
haps warrant  our  regarding  them  as 
materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are 
materials  merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  mate- 
rials, wo  must  include  the  industry  of 
the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
cutting  and  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing, or  wood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the 
forests  of  America,  Norway,  Germany, 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of 
spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases, 
we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood- 
cutter that  of  the  planter  and  culti- 
vator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  com- 
prised the  labours  of  the  agriculturists 
m  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding 
silk-worms,  raising  food  for  cattle,  pro- 
ducing bark,  dye-stuffs,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only 
useful  because  required  in  other  de- 
partments of  industry.  So,  too,  the 
labour  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his 
object  is  furs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  u^d  as 
materials  in  some  process  or  other  of 
manufacture  are  of  a  most  miscel- 
laneous character,  drawn  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  And  besides 
this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials 
of  others.  The  thread  pi"oduced  by 
the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any 
use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Kven  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly 
used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of 
ftjrther  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker. 
The  currier  and  tanner  find  their 
whole  occupation  in   converting  raw 


material  into  what  may  be  termed 
prepared  material.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist,  is 
nothing  more  than  material  for  the 
oooupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

S  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect 
labour  is  that  employed  in  making 
tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance 
of  labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  their 
most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing 
all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to 
production,  firom  a  flint  and  steel  for 
striking  a  light,  to  a  steam  ship,  or 
the  most  oomplex  apparatus  of  manu- 
facturing  machinery.  There  may  be 
some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  implements  and  materials; 
and  some  tnings  used  in  production 
(such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in  com- 
mon language  be  called  by  either  name, 
popular  phraseology  being  shaped  out 
DV  a  diTOrent  class  of  necessities  from 
those  of  scientific  exposition.  To 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distinc- 
tions of  no  scientific  importance,  poli- 
tical economists  generally  include  all 
things  which  are  used  as  iwun^diate 
means  of  production  (the  means  which 
are  not  immediate  will  be  considered 
presently)  either  in  the  class  of  imple- 
ments or  in  that  of  materials.  Per- 
haps the  line  is  most  usually  and  most 
conveniently  drawn,  by  considering  as 
a  material  every  instrument  of  produc- 
tion which  can  only  be  used  once,  being 
destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  single 
employment.  Thus  fuel,  once  burnt, 
cannot  be  again  used  as  iiiel;  what 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portion 
which  has  remained  unbumt  the  first 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used 
without  being  consumed,  but  it  is  only 
useful  by  being  consumed;  for  if  no 
part  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no 
heat  would  be  generated.  A  fleeoe, 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being 
spun  into  thread ;  and  the  thread  can- 
not be  used  as  thread  when  woven 
into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  de- 
stroyed as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  a 
tree :  it  may  be  used  afterwards  to 
cut  down  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
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sure;  and  though  deteriorated  in 
seme  small  degree  hy  each  use,  it  docs 
not  do  its  work  hj  oeing  deteriorated, 
as  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do  tli^iss^f"* 
Deing  destroyed ;  on  the  contralT,  it  is  ; 
the  better  instrument  the  bettor  it  re- 
sists deterioration.  There  are  some 
tbinsfl,  rightly  classed  as  materials, 
which  may  be  used  as  such  a  second 
and  a  thud  time,  but  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contri- 
Duted  remains  in  existence.  The  iron 
which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes 
may  be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a 
steam-engine ;  the  stones  with  which 
a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it 
is  polled  down,  to  build  another.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  while  the  original 
product  subsists;  their  function  as 
materials  is  suroended,  until  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  nrst  use.  Not  so  with 
the  things  classed  as  implements ;  they 
ma^  be  used  repeatedly  for  fresh  work, 
until  the  time,  sometimes  yery  distant, 
at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the 
work  already  done  by  them  may  sub- 
sist unimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casual- 
ties of  its  own.* 

The  only  practical  difference  of  much 
importance  arising  from  the  distinction 
between  materials  and  implements,  is 
one  which  has  attracted  our  attention 
in  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  wnole  of  the  labour  required  for 
their  production,  as  well  as  the  absti- 
nence of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  must  be 
remunerated  from  the  fruits  of  that 


*  The  able  and  fHendly  reviewer  of  thii 
treetisa  in  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew  (October 
IdlS)  coQceiTes  the  diBtinetion  between  ma- 
tetiala  and  implements  rather  dilTerently: 
Itropoeing  to  eonalder  as  materials  *'  all  the 
things  which,  after  having  undergone  the 
change  implied  in  production,  are  them- 
Klves  matter  of  excnange,**  and  as  Imple- 
meots  (or  instruments)  **  the  things  whieh 
are  emplo7«d  in  producdng  that  cliange,  but 
do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the  ez- 
ehangeable  result.**  According  to  these 
definHione,  the  ftiel  consumed  in  a  manufae- 
tory  would  be  considered,  not  as  a  materia, 
Imt  as  an  instrument.  This  use  of  the  terms 
tccords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the 
text,  with  the  primitive  physical  meaning  of 
the  word  '*  material ;"  but  the  distinction  on 
vUch  it  is  grounded  is  one  almost  iirelevaat 
to  pnlitical  economy. 


single  use.  Implements,  on  the  con 
trary,  being  susceptible  of  repeated 
employment,  the  wnole  of  the  products 
which  they  are  instrumental  m  bring- 
ing into  existence  are  a  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the 
labour  of  their  construction,  and  tho 
abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumu- 
lations that  labour  was  supported.  It 
is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that 
labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  in- 
demnifying the  immediate  producer  for 
advancing  that  remuneration  to  the 
person  who  produced  the  tools. 


§  5.  Thirdly:  Besides  materials 
for  industry  to  employ  itself  on,  and 
implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be 
made  to  prevent  its  operations  from 
bein^  disturbed  and  its  products  in- 
jure$  either  by  the  destroying  agencies 
of  nature,  or  by  the  violence  or  rapa- 
city of  men.  This  fpves  rise  to  an- 
other mode  in  which  labour  not 
employed  directly  about  the  product 
itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  prodTuction ; 
namely,  when  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion 01  industiy.  Such  is  the  object  of 
all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes; 
all  manufactories,  warehouses,  docks, 
granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings  de- 
voted to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of 
agricultural  labour.  I  exclude  those 
in  which  tho  labourers  live,  or  which 
are  destined  for  their  personal  accom- 
modation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour. 
There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour 
is  still  more  directly  applied  to  the 
protection  of  productive  operations. 
The  herdsman  has  little  other  occupa  - 
tion  than  to  j^rotect  the  cattle  from 
harm  :  the  positive  agencies  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselves.  1  have  already 
mentioned  the  labour  of  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dvkes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the  judge. 
These  functionaries  are  not  indeed 
employed  exclusively  in  the  protection 
of  mdustry,  nor  does  their  payment 
constitute,  to  the  individual  producer, 
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a  part  of  the  expenses  of  production. 
But  they  are  paid  from  the  taxes, 
which  are  derived  from  the  produce  of 
industry ;  and  in  any  tolerably  go- 
verned country  they  render  to  its 
operations  a  service  far  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at 
large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production:  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  these  labourers  in 
addition  to  all  the  others  required, 
production,  at  least  in  that  form  and 
manner,  could  not  take  place.  Be- 
sides, if  the  protection  which  the 
government  aflbrds  to  the  operations  of 
industry  were  not  afforded,  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
either  withdrawing  a  large  share  of 
their  time  and  labour  from  production, 
to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engadng 
armed  men  to  defend  them ;  all  which 
labour,  in  that  case,  must  be  directly 
remunerated  from  the  produce ;  and 
things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Under  the  pi-esent  arrange- 
ments, the  product  pays  its  quota  to- 
wards the  same  protection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  and  prodigality 
incident  to  government  expenditure, 
obtains  it  of  better  quality  at  a  much 
smaller  coBt. 

§  6.  Fourthly:  There  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  labour  employed,  not 
in  bringing  the  product  into  existence, 
but  in  rendering  it,  when  in  existence, 
accessible  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
intended.  Many  important  classes  of 
labourers  find  their  sole  employment  in 
fiorae  function  of  this  kind.  There  is 
first  the  whole  ( l..ss  of  carriers,  by 
land  or  water :  muleteers,  waggoners, 
bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen,  coal- 
Deavers,  porters,  railway  establish- 
ments, and  the  like.  Next,  there  are 
the  constructors  of  all  the  implements 
of  transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  loco- 
motives, &c.,  to  which  must  be  added 
i-oads,  canals,  and  railways.  Beads 
are  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitously  to  the 
public ;  but  the  labour  of  making  them 
IS  not  the  less  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
dace.    Each  producer,  in  paying  his 


quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  for 
tne  construction  of  roads,  pays  for  the 
use  of  those  which  conduce  to  his  con- 
venience ;  and  if  made  with  any  toler- 
able judgment,  they  increiae  the  re- 
turns to  his  industry  by  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  labourera 
employed  in  rendering  the  things  pro- 
duced accessible  to  their  intended  con- 
sumers, is  the  class  of  dealers  and 
traders,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
distributors.  There  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  an  in- 
convenience often  amounting  to  im- 
practicability, if  consumers  could  only 
obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  producers.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much 
scattered,  and  the  latter  often  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
the  contrivance  of  fairs  and  markets 
was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  con- 
sumers and  producers  might  periodi- 
cally meet,  without  any  intermediate 
agency:  and  this  plan  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  many  articles,  especially 
agricultural  produce,  agriculturists 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  But 
even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often 
very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to 
buyers  who  have  other  occupations, 
and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  which  requires  continuous 
attention  from  the  producers,  these 
periodical  markets  must  be  held  at 
such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  be 
provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  or 
must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that 
even  before  the  resources  of  society 
admitted  of  the  establishment  of  shops, 
the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  univer- 
sallv  into  the  hands  of  itinerant 
dealers ;  the  pedlar,  who  might  appear 
once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the 
fair,  which  only  returned  once  or  twice 
a  year.  In  country  districts,  remote 
from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  in- 
dustr}'  of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  is  so 
much  more  to  be  depended  on,  that 
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eonsomeTS  prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he 
is  conTeniently  accessible ;  and  dealers 
therefore  find  their  advantage  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  every  locality 
where  there  are  sufficient  consumers 
nenr  at  hand  to  afford  them  a  remune- 
ration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and 
dealers  are  the  same  persons,  at  least 
as  to  the  o^vnership  of  the  funds  and 
the  control  of  the  operations.  The 
tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  and 
many  other  tradesmen,  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  articles  they  deal  in,  so 
far  as  regards  the  last  stage  in  the 
production.  This  union,  however,  of 
the  functions  of  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, is  only  expedient  when  the  article 
can  advantageously  be  made  at  or  near 
the  place  convenient  for  retailing  it, 
and  IS,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold 
in  small  parcels.  When  things  have 
to  be  brought  irom  a  distance,  the 
Eame  person  cannot  effectually  superin- 
tend both  the  making  and  the  retailing 
of  them :  when  they  are  best  and  most 
cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a  single 
manufactory  requires  so  many  local 
channels  to  carry  off  its  supply,  that 
the  retailing  is  most  conveniently  dele- 
gated to  other  aeency :  and  even  shoes 
and  coats^when  they  are  to  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the 
supply  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  workhouse, 
are  usually  obtained  not  directly  from 
the  producers,  but  from  intermediate 
dealers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
ascertain  from  what  producers  they  can 
be  obtained  best  and  cheapest.  Even 
when  things  are  destined  to  be  at  last 
sold  by  retail,  convenience  soon  creates 
a  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When 
products  and  transactions  have  multi- 
plied beyond  a  certain  point;  when 
one  manufactory  supplies  man^  shops, 
and  one  shop  has  oficn  to  obtam  goods 
from  many  different  manufactories,  the 
loss  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  retailers  by 
treating  directly  with  one  another, 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to 
treat  with  a  smaller  number  of  great 
dealers  or  merchants,  who  only  buy  to 
sell  again,  collecting  goods  from  the 
various  producers,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them 


further  distributed    among    the   con- 
sumers.   Of  these  various  elements  is 


composed  the  Distributing  Class,  whose 
agency  is  suppiemeniary  to  thai  of  tiie 
Producing  Class :  and  the  produce  so 
distribUtfu,  ur  ll!f  price,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  distributors  are  remu- 
nerated for  their  exertions,  and  for  the 
abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance the  fiinds  needfVd  for  the  business 
of  distribution. 

§  7.  We  have  now  completed  the 
enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  employed  on  external  nature  is 
subservient  to  production.  But  there 
is  yet  another  mode  of  employing  labour 
which  conduces  equally,  though  still 
more  remotely,  to  that  end:  this  is, 
labour  of  which  the  subject  is  humaa 
beings.  Every  human  beine  has  beea 
brought  up  from  infancy  at  the  expense 
of  much  labour  to  some  person  or  per- 
sons, and  if  this  labour  or  part  ot  it, 
had  not  been  bestowed,  the  cnild  would 
never  have  attained  the  age  and 
strength  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  labourer  in  his  turn.  To  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  rearing  its  infant  population 
form  a  part  of  the  outlay  which  is  a 
condition  of  production,  and  which  is 
to  be  replaced  with  increase  from  the 
future  produce  of  their  labour.  By  the 
individuals,  this  labour  and  expense  are 
usually  incurred  from  other  motives 
than  to  obtain  such  ultimate  return, 
and,  for  most  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, need  not  be  taken  into  account 
as  expenses  of  production.  But  the 
technical  or  industrial  education  of  the 
community;  the  labour  employed  in 
learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of 
production,  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating skill  in  those  arts ;  this  labour 
is  really,  and  in  general  solely,  under- 
gone for  the  sake  of  the  greater  or  more 
valuable  produce  thereby  attained,  and 
in  order  that  a  remuneration,  equivalent 
or  more  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped 
by  the  learner,  besides  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  labour  of  the  teacher, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  produc- 
tive powers,  whether  of  hand  or  of  head, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  la- 
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bonr  by  vluch  society  accomplishea  its 
prodnctiye  operations,  or  in  otner  words, 
as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to 
society,  so  too  may  the  labonr  employed 
in  keeping  up  productive  powers;  in 
preventing  them  from  being  destroyed 
or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease. 
The  labour  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
when  made  use  of  by  persons  engaged 
in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
economy  of  society  as  a  sacrifice  in- 
curred, to  preserve  from  perishing  by 
death  or  infirmity  that  portion  ot  the 
productive  resources  of  society  which  is 
fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  productive  members.  To 
the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but 
a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part, 
ofthe  motives  that  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment:  it  is  not 
principally  from  economical  motives 
that  nersons  have  a  limb  amputated, 
or  enaeavour  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  inducement  for  it  even 
on  that  score  alone.  This  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outlay 
which,  though  conducive  to  production, 
yet  not  being  incurred  for  tnat  end,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  returns  arising  from 
it;  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  eco- 
nomy has  occasion  to  assert  respecting 
productive  laboiur:  though,  when  so- 
ciety and  not  the  individusds  are  con- 
sidered, this  laboiur  and  outlay  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance  by 
which  society  enects  its  productive  ope- 
rations, and  for  which  it  is  indemnined 
by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  labour,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  but  conducing  to  the 
ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 
not  so  immediately,  as  manual  labour 
itself,  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of 
industrial  processes.-  I  say,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  because  in  reality  it 
is  not  exclusively  so.  All  human  exer- 
tion is  compounded  of  some  mental  and 
some  bodiw  elements.  The  stupidest 
hodman,  who  repeats  from  day  to  day 
the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder, 
performs  a  function  pai'tly  intellectual ; 
BO  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent dog  or  elephant  could  not, 


Srobablv,  be  taught  to  do  it.  The 
uUest  human  being,  instructed  before- 
hand, is  capable  of  turning  a  mill ;  but 
a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  sonic- 
body  to  drive  and  watch  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily  ingre- 
dient in  the  labour  most  p:::-cly  mental, 
when  it  generates  any  external  result. 
Newton  could  not  have  produced  the 
Principia  without  the  bodily  exertion 
either  of  penmanship  or  of  dictation ; 
and  he  must  have  drawn  many  dia- 
grams, and  written  out  many  calcula- 
tions and  demonstrations,  while  he  was 
preparing  it  in  his  mind.  Inventors, 
besides  tlie  labour  of  their  brains,  gene- 
rally go  through  much  labour  with  their 
hands,  in  the  models  which  they  con- 
struct and  the  experiments  they  havo 
to  make  before  their  idea  can  realize 
itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether 
mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  labour 
is  a  i)art  of  that  by  which  the  produc- 
tion is  brought  about.  The  laoour  of 
Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine 
was  as  essential  a  part  of  production 
as  that  of  the  mechanics  who  build  or 
the  engineers  who  work  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  was  undergone,  no  less  than 
theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneration 
from  the  produce.  The  labour  of  inven- 
tion is  oflen  estimated  and  paid  on  the 
very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution. 
Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
goods  have  inventors  in  their  employ- 
ment, who  receive  wages  or  salaries  for 
designing  patterns,  exactly  as  others  do 
for  copying  them.  All  tnis  is  strictly 
part  01  the  labour  of  production ;  as  the 
labour  of  the  author  of  a  book  is  equally 
a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  the 
printer  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of 
view,  the  labour  of  the  savant,  or  ppe- 
culative  thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
production  in  the  very  narrowest  sense, 
as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been 
the  direct  connequences  of  theoretic 
discoveries,  and  every  extension  of 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature 
being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  outward  fife.  The  electro- 
mapetic  telegraph  was  the  wonderfa) 
and  most  unexpected  consequence  of 
the  experiments  of  GSrsted  and  the 
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matheTnatical  investigations  of  Am- 
pere :  and  the  modem  art  of  naviga- 
tion is  an  unforeseen  emanation  from 
the  purely  speculative  and  apparently 
merely  curious  inquiry,  by  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Alexandria,  mto  the  pro- 
prties  of  three  curves  formed  by  the 
mtersection  of  a  plane  surface  and  a 
cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  im- 
portance, even  in  a  purely  productive 
snd  material  point  of  view,  of  mere 
thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
material  ^lits,  though  the  result,  are 
seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pur- 
suits of  savants,  nor  is  their  remu- 
neration in  general  derived  from  the 
increased  production  which  may  be 
caused  incidentally,  and  mostly  after 
8  long  interval,  hy  their  discoveries; 
this  mtimate  influence  does  not,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, require  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  speculative  thinkers 
arc  generally  classed  as  the  producers 
only  of  the  books,  or  other  useable  or 
saleable  articles,  which  directly  ema- 
nate from  them.  But  when  (as  in  po- 
litical economy  one  should  alwavs  oe 
prppared  to  do)  we  shift  our  point  of 
view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
determined,  but  national  and  universal 
results,  intellectual  speculation  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential 
part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society, 
and  the  portion  of  its  resources  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  and  in  remune- 
nitmg  such  labour,  as  a  highly  produc- 
tive part  of  its  expenditure. 

§  9.  In  the  fbregoinff  survey  of  the 
modes  of  employing  labour  in  further- 
ance of  production,  I  have  made  little 
osc  of  the  popular  distinction  of  indus- 
try into  agncultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commerciAl.  For,  in  truth,  this 
division  fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes 
of  a  clasailication.  Many  great  branches 
of  productive  industry  fmd  no  place  in 
it)  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for 
example  (not  to  speak  of  hunters  or 
fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The 
suller,  for  instance,  and  the  baker — 


are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agri- 
culturists, or  among  manufacturers? 
Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  ma- 
nufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted 
company  with  the  soil  before  it  is 
handed  over  to  them :  this,  however, 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of 
butter  and  chee.se;  operations  always 
counted  as  agricultural,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be 
performed  by  persons  resident  on  the 
farm,  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence as  tillage.  For  many  purposes, 
all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker 
inclusive,  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  plougnmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  atf  concerned  in  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration 
on  the  food  produced;  when  the  one 
class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others 
do  so  too;  they  form  collectively  the 
"agricultural  interest;"  they  render 
but  one  service  to  the  community  by 
their  united  labours,  and  are  paid  t'lom 
one  common  source.  Even  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is 
not  food,  but  the  materials  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  manufactures,  belong 
in  many  respects  to  the  same  division 
in  the  economy  of  society  as  manufac- 
turers. The  cotton-planter  of  Carolina, 
and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have 
more  interests  in  common  witn  the 
spinner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  industry  which  operates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which 
many  important  consequences  depend, 
and  whicn  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whe- 
ther carried  on  by  the  same  person  or 
not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher 
and  winnower,  as  mucli  as  from  that  of 
the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  speak, 
therefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall 
generally  meaji  this,  and  this  exclu- 
sively, unless  the  contrary  is  either 
stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The 
teim  manufacturing  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  when  precision  is  required, 
and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  to  speak  popu- 
larly rather  than  scientifically. 
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§  1.  Labour  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
duction, but  has  not  always  production 
for  its  effect.  There  is  much  labour, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of 
which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  Vh  Annnrdin^ly  hpm  Hi'^fa- 
guisned  into  Productive  and  Unpro- 
rfnrfiy^  JTTiArA  has  Teen  not  a  little 
"controversy  among  political  economists 
on  the  question,  what  kinds  of  labour 
should  be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  matter  of 
fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilline  to 
class  any  labour  as  productive,  unless 
its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material 
object,  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  There  are 
others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
and  M.  Sav)  who  looking  upon  the 
word  unproductive  as  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement, remonstrate  against  im- 
posing it  upon  any  labour  which  is 
regarded  as  useful — which  produces  a 
benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost. 
The  labour  of  officers  of  government, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers, 
actors,  domestic  servants,  &c.  when 
they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  are  not  more  numerous 
than  is  required  for  its  ^rformance, 
ought  not,  say  these  wnters,  to  be 
"  stigmatized"  as  unproductive,  an  ex- 
pression which  they  appear  to  regard 
as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Pro- 
duction not  being  the  sole  end  of  human 
existence,  the  term  unproductive  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma ;  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  question  is  one  of  mere 
language  and  classification.  Dif!iBr- 
ences  of  language,  however,  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  even  when  not 
grounded  on  diflcrences  of  opinion  ;  for 
though  either  of  two  expressions  may  { 


be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  they 
generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon 
different  parts  of  it.  We  must  there- 
fore enter  a  little  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  meanings  which 
may  attach  to  the  words  productive 
and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is 
called  the  production  of  material  ob- 
jects, it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
IS  produced  is  not  the  matter  composing 
them.    All  the  labour  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce 
one  particle    of  matter.     To    weave 
broadcloth  is  but  to  re-arrange,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool ; 
to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of 
matter  called  a  seed,  mto  a  situation 
where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of 
matter  from  the  eartn  and  air,  to  form 
the  new  combination  called  a  plant, 
lliough  we  cannot  create  matter,  we 
can  cause  it  to  assume  properties,  hy 
which,  from  having  been  useless  to  ua^ 
it  becomes  useful.    What  we  produce, 
or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  utility.    La- 
bour is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of 
utilities.    Neither,  again,  do  we  con- 
sume and  destroy  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  the  matter  of  which  they  were 
composed  remains,  more  or  less  altered 
in  form :  what  ban  really  been  consumed 
is  only  the  Qualities  by  which  they  were 
fitted  for  tne  purpose  they  have  been 
applied  to.    It  is,  tnerefore,  pertinently 
asked  by  M.  Say  and  others — since, 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  objects, 
we  only  produce  utility,  why  should  not 
all  labour  which  produces  utility  be 
accounted  productive?      Why  refuse 
that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb,  the  judgd»or  legislator  who  con- 
fers secunty,  and  give  it  to  the  lapi- 
dary who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamond.? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  firom  whom 
I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  gain  my 
bread,  and  accora  it  to  the  confectioner 
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wlio  iiakes  bonboue  for  the  momentaiy 
pleasure  of  a  sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds 
of  labour  are  productive  of  utility ;  and 
the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
could  not  have  been  a  question  at  all, 
if  the  production  of  utility  were  enough 
to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
have  usually  formed  of  productive  lar- 
boor.  Production,  and  productive,  are 
of  course  elliptical  expressions,  involv- 
ing the  idea  of  a  something  produced ; 
but  this  something,  in  common  appre- 
hension, I  conceive  to  be,  not  utility, 
but  Wealth.  Productive  labour  means 
labour  productive  of  wealth.  We  are 
r^^alled,  therefore,  to  the  question 
touched  upon  in  our  first  chapter,  what 
Wealth  is,  and  whether  only  material 
nroducts,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to 
be  included  in  it. 


§  2.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by 
labour  aitr  bt  tnree  ki  nflg.    '1  h^v  are. 

led  and  embodied  in 
QutriiTd  nljp^*" ;  by  labour  employed 
in  mvesting  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  them  ser- 
viceable to  human  beings.  This  is  the 
common  case,  and  .requires  no  illus- 
tration. 

Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied 
in  human  beings ;  the  labour  being  in 
this  case  employed  in  conferring  on 
human  beings,  qualities  which  render 
them  serviceable  to  themselves  and 
others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  la- 
bour of  all  concerned  in  education ;  not 
only  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  profes- 
sors, but  governments,  so  far  as  they 
aim  successfully  at  the  improvement  of 
the  people ;  moralista,  and  clergymen, 
as  far  as  productive  of  benefit;  the 
labour  of  physicians,  as  far  as  instru- 
mental in  preserving  life  and  physical 
or  mental  efficiency  ;  of  the  teachers  of 
bodily  exercises,  and  of  the  various 
trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  together  with 
the  labour  of  the  learners  in  acquiring 
them ;  and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any 
persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving 
the  knowledge  or  cultivating  the  bodily 
or  mental  Unities  of  themselves  or 
others. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  utilities  not  fixed 
or  embodied  in  any  objectj  but  consist- 


ing in  a  mere  service  rendered  ;  a  plea- 
sure giviJll,  UU  luCUllVBUilillUU  Ur  a  pain 
averted,  during  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  but  without  leaving  a  permanent 
acquisition  in  the  improved  qualities  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  the  labour  being 
employed  in  producing  an  utility  di- 
rectly, not  (as  in  the  two  former  cases) 
in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  an 
utility.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor, 
the  public  declaimer  or  reciter,  and  tho 
showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt 
be  produced,  and  much  more  might  be 
produced,  beyond  the  moment,  upon  the 
feelings  and  disposition,  or  general  state 
of  enjoyment  of  the  spectators ;  or  in- 
stead of  good  there  mav  be  harm ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
eifect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which 
the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator 
pays ;  nothing  but  the  immediate  plea- 
sure. Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  they,  at  the  best,  pre- 
vent a  country  from  being  conquered, 
or  from  being  injured  or  insulted,  which 
is  a  service,  but  in  all  other  respecta 
leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  the  labour 
of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the  officer 
of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  go- 
vernment, in  their  ordinary  fimctions, 
apart  from  any  influence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  service  which  they 
render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  these  oompose  the  utility  which 
they  produce.  It  may  appear  to  some, 
that  carriers,  and  mercliants  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  this  same  class, 
since  their  labour  does  not  add  any 
properties  to  objects :  but  I  reply  that 
it  does :  it  adds  the  property  of  being 
in  the  pla.ce  where  they  are  wante(^ 
instead  of  being  in  some  other  place : 
which  is  a  very  useful  property,  and 
the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied  in  the 
things  themselves,  which  now  actually 
are  in  the  place  where  they  are  re- 
quired for  use,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at 
an  increased  price,  proportioned  to  the 
labour  expended  in  conferring  it.  This 
labour,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  ' 
third  class,  but  to  the  first. 


so 
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§  3.  We  have  now  to  consider  which 
of  these  three  classes  of  labour  should 
be  accounted  productive  of  wealth,  since 
that  is  what  the  term  productive,  when 
used  by  itself,  must  be  understood  to 
import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist 
while  being  enjoyed,  and  services  which 
only  exist  while  being  performed,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  acknowledged  metaphor.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation:  things  which 
cannot,  afler  being  produced,  be  kept 
for  some  time  before  being  used,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth, 
since  however  much  of  them  may  be 
produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  bene- 
fited by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise 
improved  in  circumstances.  But  there 
is  not  so  distinct  and  positive  a  viola- 
tion of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth 
any  product  which  is  both  useful  and 
susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill, 
and  the  energy  and  perseverance,  of 
the  artisans  ot  a  country,  are  reckoned 
part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their 
tools  and  machinery.*  According  to 
this  definition,  we  should  regard  all 
labour  as  productive  which  is  employed 

*  Some  Mithoriliea  look  upon  it  as  ui  essen- 
tial element  in  the  Idea  of  wealth,  that  it 
should  he  citable  not  solely  of  being  accu- 
mulated, but  of  being  transferred;  and  inas* 
much  as  the  valuable  qualities,  and  even 
the  productive  capacities,  of  a  human  being 
cannot  be  detached  fh>m  him  and  passed  to 
some  one  else,  they  deny  to  these  the  appel- 
lation of  wealth,  and  to  the  labour  expended 
in  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive 
labour.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
skill  of  an  artisan  (for  instance)  being  both 
a  desirable  possession  and  one  of  a  certain 
durability  (not  to  say  productive  even  of 
material  wealth),there'  is  no  better  reason  for 
refusing  to  it  the  title  of  wealth  because  it  Is 
attached  to  a  man,  than  to  a  coalpit  or  a 
manufactory  because  they  are  attached  to  a 
place.    Besides,  if  the  skill  itself  cannot  be 

f parted  with  to  a  purchaser,  the  use  of  it  may; 
f  it  cannot  be  sold  it  can  be  hired ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is,  sold  outright  in  all  countries 
whose  laws  permit  that  the  man  himself 
should  be  sold  along  with  it.  Its  defect  of 
transferability  does  not  result  from  a  natural, 
but  fkN>m  a  legal  and  moral  obstacle. 

The  human  being  himself  (as  formerly 
observed)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  is 
the  purpose  for  which  wealth  exists.  But 
his  acquired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as 
means,  and  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  labour,  fall  rightly,  «•  it  seema  to  mei 
vitbin  that  deaignation. 


in  creating  pemianent  utilities,  whe- 
ther embodied  in  human  beings,  or  in 
any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 
This  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former 
publication,-}-  recommended  as  the  most 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  classification ; 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to 
the  industrial  capacities  of  human  be- 
ings, there  seems  always,  in  popular 
apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to 
material  products.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as 
being  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in 
a  material  sense;  and  any  qualities 
not  tending  visibly  to  that  object  are 
scarcely  so  regarded  at  all.  A  country 
would  nardly  DC  said  to  be  richer,  ex- 
cept by  a  metaphor,  however  precious 
a  possession  it  might  have  in  the 
genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed 
these  were  looked  upon  as  marketable 
articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as 
the  Greeks  of  old,  and  several  modem 
nations  have  done.  While,  therefore, 
I  should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a 
new  tcchmcal  language,  to  make  the 
distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  the  materiality  of  the 
product,  yet  when  employing  terms 
which  common  usage  has  taken  com- 
plete possession  of,  it  seems  advisable 
so  to  employ  them  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  violence  to  usage;  since  any 
improvement  in  terminology  obtained 
by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a 
popular  phrase,  is  generally  purchased 
Deyond  its  value,  by  the  obscurity 
ansing  from  the  conflict  between  new 
amLold  asso'.-iatious. 
TiBhall,  therefoi*e,  in  this  treatise, 
when  speaking  of  wealth,  underetand  ■ 
by  it  only  what  is  called  material  J 
wealth, jind  by  productive  labour  only  ' 
tlioso  kloda  oi  exertion  which  produce  j 
utilities  embodied  in  material  olyects.  / 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this'  sense  of 
the  word,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  the 
full  extent  of  that  restricted  accepta- 
tion, and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appella- 
tion productive,  to  labour  which  yields 
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DO  material  product  as  its  direct  result, 
provided  that  an  increase  of  material 
prodacts  is  its  ultimate  consequence. 
Thus,  labour  expended  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  munufacturing  skill,  I  class  as 
productiTC,  not  in  virtue  of  the  skill 
itself,  but  of  tho  manufactived  products 
crbated  by  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation 
of  which  the  labour  of  learning  tho 
trade  is  essentially  conducive.  The 
labour  of  officers  of  government  in 
affinding  the  protection  which,  afforded 
in  some  manner  or  other,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  industry,  must 
be  classed  as  pnxluctive  even  ot  mate- 
rial wealth,  because  without  it,  mate- 
rial wealth,  in  anything  like  its  pre- 
sent abundance,  could  not  exist.  Such 
labour  may  be  said  to  be  productive 
indirectly  or  mediately,  in  opposition 
to  the  laoour  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
cotton-spinner,  which  are  productive 
immediately.  They  are  all  alike  In 
this,  that  they  leave  the  community 
richer  in  material  products  than  they 
found  it ;  they  increase,  or  tend  to  in- 
crease, material  wealth. 

§  4.  By  Unproductive  Labour,  on 
the  contrary,  wui  be  understood  laoour 
which  does  not  terminate  in  the  crea- 
tion of  material  wealth ;  which,  how- 
ever largely  or  successfully  practised, 
does  not  render  the  community,  and  the 
world  at  large,  richer  in  material  pro- 
ducts, but  poorer  by  all  that  is  con- 
sumed by  the  labourers  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

All  labour  is,  in  the  language  of 
political  economy,  unj)roductive,  which 
ends  in  immediate  enjoyment,  without 
any  increase  of  the  accumulated  stock 
of  permanent  means  of  enjoyment. 
And  all  labour,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent definition,  must  be  classed  as  un- 
productive, wnich  terminates  in  a  per- 
manent benefit,  however  important, 
provided  that  an  incftase  of  material 
products  forms  no  part  of  that  benefit. 
The  labour  of  savmg  a  fnend^s  life  is 
not  productive,  unless  the  friend  is  a 
productive  labourer,  and  produces  more 
than  he  consumes.  To  a  religious  per- 
son the  saving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a 
fiur  more  important  service  than  the 
saving  of  a  hfe ;  but  he  will  not  there- 


fore call  a  missionary  or  a'clergyman 
productive  labourers,  unless  they  teach, 
as  the  South  Sea  Missionaries  have  in 
some  cases  done,  the  arts  of  civilisation 
in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dent that  the  gfeater  number  of  mis- 
sionaries or  clergymen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  nas  to  expend  on  other 
things ;  while  the  more  it  expends 
judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  at  work,  the  more  it 
will  have  for  every  other  purpose.  13y 
the  former  it  diminishes,  coeteris  pan- 
^uSf  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by 
the  latter,  it  increases  them. 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  pro- 
ductive labour  •  it  may  be  more  useful, 
even  in  point  bf  permanent  advantage ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasur- 
able sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  allbrd  even 
this,  but  may  be  absolute  waste.  In 
any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no 
ricncr  by  it,  but  poorer.  All  material 
products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  sub- 
tracted, for  the  umHf  from  the  material 
products  which  society  would  other- 
wise have  possessed.  But  though 
society  grows  no  richer  by  unproduc- 
tive labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
unproductive  labourer  may  receive  for 
his  labour,  from  those  who  derive 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remunera- 
tion which  may  be  to  him  a  considera- 
ble source  of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is 
balanced  by  their  loss;  they  may 
have  received  a  fidl  equivalent  for 
their  expenditure,  but  they  are  so 
much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat  and  sells  it  there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  tne  customer 
to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which 
did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what  is 

gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere  transfer 
om  the  spectator's  fundfi  to  his,  leav- 
ing  no  article  of  wealth  for  the  specta- 
tor's indemnification.  Thus  the  com- 
munity collectively  gains  nothing  by 
the  actor's  labour ;  and  it  loses,  of  his 
receipts,  &11  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  onl^  that  which  hd 
lays  by.  ^  A  community,  however,  may 
add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labour,  at  tho  expense  of  other  ooio- 
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munities,  as  an  individual  may  at  the 
expense  of  other  individuals.  The 
gams  of  Italian  opera  singers,  German 
governesses,  French  ballet  dancers, 
&c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go,  to  their  respective  countries, 
if  they  return  thither.  The  petty 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder 
and  more  backward  of  those  states, 
were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired 
themselves  to  the  princes  and  satraps 
of  the  East  to  carry  on  useless  and  de- 
structive wars,  and  returned  with  their 
savings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in 
their  own  country :  these  were  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  and  the  pay  they 
received,  together  with  the  plunoer  they 
took,  was  an  outlay  without  return  to 
the  countries  which  fumished  it ;  but, 
though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a 
gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied 
the  Roman  empire  with  another  class 
of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taught 
to  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  what 
were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  ac> 
complishments :  these  were  mainly 
unproductive  labourers,  but  their  ample 
recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
their  own  country.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  world.  The  service^  of 
the  labourers,  if  useful,  were  obtajlied 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world  of  a  portion 
of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  a^  that 
these  labourers  consumed  was,  eo  the 
world,  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability 
not  confined  to  unproductive  labour. 
Productive  labour  may  equally  be 
wasted  if  more  of  it  is  expended  than 
really  conduoes  to  production.  If  de- 
fect of  skill  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment 
in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a 
misapplication  of  productive  industi-y ; 
if  a  mrmer  persists  in  ploughing  with 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  two  horses 
and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  fnir- 
plus  labour,  though  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a 
new  process  is  adopted  which  proves 
no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those  before 
in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing tiie  invention  and  in  carrying  it 


into  practice,  though  employed  for  a 

Sroductive  purpose,  is  wasted.  Pro- 
uctive  labour  may  render  a  nation 
poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  produces,  that 
IS,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock 
of  useful  or  agree.ible  things,  be  of  a 
kind  not  inmiediitely  wanted:  as 
when  a  commodity  is  unsaleable,  be- 
cause produced  in  a  quantity  beyond 
the  present  demand :  or  when  specula- 
tors Duild  docks  and  warehouses  before 
there  is  ahj  ti*ade.  The  bankrupt 
states  of  >iorth  America,  with  their 
premature  railways  and  canals,  have 
made  this  kind  of  mistake ;  and  it 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
England,  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment of  railway  enterprise,  had 
not,  in  some  degree,  followed  the 
example.  Labour  sunk  in  expectation 
of  a  distant  return,  when  tne  great 
exigencies  or  limited  resources  of  the 
commimity  require  that  the  return  be 
rapid,  may  leave  the  country  not  only 
poorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  which 
those  labourers  consume,  but  less  rich 
even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  re- 
turns had  been  sought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  enterprises  for  distant 
profit  postponed. 

§  5.  The  distinction  of  Productive 
and  Unproductive  is  applicable  Hi  (R)n- 
sumption  us  well  as  to  laboufi  All  the 
members  of  the  community  are  not 
labourers,  but  all  are  consumera,.-aiuL 
consume  either  unproductively  or  pro- 
ductively. Whoever  contributes  no- 
thtng'cKrectly  or  indirectly  to  produc- 
tion, is  an  unproductive  consumer. 
The  only  productive    consumers    are 

Sroductive  labourers ;  the  labour  of 
irection  being  of  course  included,  as 
well  as  that  of  execution.  But  the 
consumption  even  of  productive  labour- 
ers is  not  all  of  it  productive  consump- 
tion. There  is  unproductive  consump- 
tion by  productive  consumers.  What 
they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  stren^h,  and 
capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearmg  other 
productive  labourers  to  succeed  them, 
IS  productive  consumption.  But  con- 
sumption on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  Indus- 
triouSi  since  production  is  neither  its 
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olject  nor  is  in  anj  waj  advanced  bjr 
h,  most  be  reckoned  unproductive : 
vith  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain 
qoantmn  of  enjoyment  which  may  be 
daased  among  necessaries,  since  any- 
thing short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
vith  the  greatest  efficiency  of  Utboor. 
That  alone  is  productive  consumption, 
which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  prodictive  powers  of  the  commu- 
nity; either  those  residing  in  its  soil, 
in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and 
effidencT  of  its  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, or  m  its  people. 

Ihere  are  numerous  products  which 
may  be  said  not  to  admit  of  being  con- 
sumed otherwise  than  unproductively. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace, 
pine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive,  since  these 
things  give  no  assistance  to  produc- 
tion, nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength, 
but  what  would  equally  be  given  hj 
things  much  less  costly.  Hence  it 
night  be  supposed  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  proaucinff  them  ought  not  to 
De  regarded  as  productive,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 

C>litical  economists.  I  grant  that  no 
hour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
ment of  society,  which  is  employed  in 
producing  things  for  the  use  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers.  The  tailor  who 
makes  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces 
nothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
produced  anjthing  to  replace  it,  and 
the  oommumty  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same 
gam  had  been  paid  for  a  stall  at  the 
opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been 
richer  by  the  labour  while  the  coat 
lasted,  that  is,  until  society,  through 
one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose 
to  consume  the  produce  of  the  labour 
improductively.  The  case  of  the  gold 
Isce  or  the  pine  apple  is  no  further 
different,  than  that  tney  ara  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  the  coat  from  the 
character  of  necessaries.  These  things 
also  are  wealth  until  they  have  been 
(OOQsomed. 


§  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that 
thfoe  is  a  distinction,  more  important 


to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour;  I  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply 
of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  between 
labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in 
adding  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwisely  Of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  a  pan  only  is  destined  to 
be  consumed  productively;  the  re- 
mainder supplies  the  unproductive  con- 
sumption oi  producers,  and  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes. 
Suppose  that  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  produce  applied  to  the  first  pur- 
pose amounts  to  half;  then  one-naif 
the  productive  labourers  of  the  country 
are  ail  that  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions on  which  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  are  consumed  and 
disappear  without  return ;  and  what- 
ever this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  th& 
national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that 
this  second  half  of  the  labounng  popu- 
lation ceased  to  work,  and  that  the 
government  or  their  parishes  main- 
tained them  in  idleness  for  a  whole 
year:  the  first  half  would  suffice  to 
produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their 
own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  second  hal^  and  to  keep  the  stock 
of  materials  and  implements  undi- 
minished: the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or 
obliged  to  produce  their  own  ^subsist- 
ence,  and  the  whole  community  would 
be  reduced  during  a  year  to  bare  neces- 
saries; but  the  sources  of  production 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
smaller  produce  than  if  no  such  interval 
of  inactivity  had  occurred;  while  if 
the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the  first 
half  of  the  labourers  had  suspended 
their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret 
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the  large  proportion  of  the  annnal  pro- 
duce, which  in  an  opulent  country  goes 
to  supply  unproductive  consumption. 
It  would  he  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  BO  much  to  spare  from  its 
necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  the  fund  m)m  which  all  the 
wants  of  the  community,  other  than 
that  of  mere  living,  are  proyidcd  for ; 
the  measure  of  its  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  of  its  power  of  accomplishing  all 
purposes  not  productive.    Tnat  so  great 


a  surplus  should  he  availahle  for  snoli 
purposeSi  and  that  it  should  he  applied 
to  uiem,  can  only  be  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. The  things  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  which  are  not  incapable  of 
being  remedied,  are  the  prodieious 
inequality  with  which  this  surplus  is 
distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  ob- 


jects to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  ia  i 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no 
equivalent  service  in  I'etum. 


CHAPTEEIV. 


OF  CAPITAL. 


§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  besides  the  pri- 
mary and  universal  requisites  of  pro- 
duction, labour  and  natural  agents, 
there  is  another  requisite  without  which 
no  productive  operations  beyond  the 
rude  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive 
industry,  are  possible :  namely,  a  stock, 
previously  accumulated,  of  the  products 
of  former  labour.  This  accumulated 
stock  of  theproduce  of  labour  is  termed 
Capital.  The  function  of  Capital  in 
production,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with 
which  our  subject  is  infested,  originate 
in  an  imperfect  and  confused  appre- 
hension 01  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused 
to  renect  on  the  subject,  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wealth.  Monev  cannot  in  itself 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afibrd  no  assistance  to 
production.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  any- 
thing, which  is  susceptible  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  things,  is  capable 
of  contributing  to  production  in  the 
same  degree.    What  capital  does  for 


production,  is  to  afibrd  the  shelter, 
protection,  tools  and  materials  which 
the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  daring 
the  process.  These  are  the  services 
whicn  present  labour   requires    from 

f)ast,  and  from  the  produce  of  ^ast, 
abour.  Whatever  things  are  destined 
for  this  use — destined  to  supply  pro- 
ductive labour  with  these  various  pre- 
requisites— are  Capital.  ^ 
To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
conception,  let  us  consider  what  im 
done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  business  which  com- 
pose the  productive  industry  of  a 
country.  A  manufacturer,  for  example, 
has  one  part  of  his  capital  in  the  form 
of  buildings,  fitted  and  destined  for 
carrying  on  nis  branch  of  manufacture. 
Another  part  he  has  in  the  form  of 
machinery.  A.  third  consists,  if  he  be 
a  spinner,  of  raw  cotton,  flax,  or  wool ; 
if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen,  wooUen,  silk,  or 
cotton,  thread ;  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture. 
Food  and  clothing  for  his  operatives,  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age 
that  he  should  directly  provide;  and 
few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of 
food  or  clothing,  nave  any  portion 
worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in 
that  shape.  Instead  of  this,  each 
capitalist  nas  money,  which  ho  pays  to 
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his  woricpeople,  and  so  enables  them  to 
gufmly  themaelvea :  lie  has  also  finished 
goods  in  his  warehonses,  by  the  sale  of 
which  he  obtains  more  monej,  to  em- 
ploT  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
TCpleniah  his  stock  of  materials,  to 
keep  his  building  and  machinery  in 
repair,  and  to  replace  them  when  worn 
out    His  money  and  finished  goods, 
bowe^er,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he 
does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these 
purposes :    he  employs  a  part  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  proceeds  ot  the  other, 
in  supplying  his  personal  consumption 
and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms   and    valets,   or   maintaining 
nunteis  and  hounds,  or  in  educating 
his  children,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in 
charity.    AVhat  then  is  his  capital? 
Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  to  constitute 
his  fund  for  carrying  on  fresh  produc- 
tion.   It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a 
nrm  in  which  it  cannot  directly  supply 
the  wants  of  labouren. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  capi- 
talist IS  a  hardware  manufacturer,  and 
that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
his   machinery,    consists    at    present 
wholly   in   iron    goods.     Iron    goods 
cannot  feed  labourers.     Nevertheless, 
by  a  mere  change  of  the  destination  of 
these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers 
to  be  fed.    Suppose  that  with  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  he  intended  to  maintain 
a  pack  of  hounds,  or  an  establishment 
of  servants ;  and  that  he  changes  his 
intention,  and  employs  it  in  his  busi- 
neBs,  paying  it  in  wages  to  additional 
workpeople.      These    workpeople    are 
enabled  to  bay  and  consume  the  food 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
Earned  by  the  hounds  or  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  thus  without  the  omplover*s 
having  seen  or  touched  one  particle  of 
the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined 
that  so  much  more  of  the  food  existing 
in  the  conntry  has  been  devoted  to  the 
ue  of  productive  labourers,  and  so 
much   less   consumed    in    a   manner 
wholly  unproductive.    Now  varv  the 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  what  is 
thus  paid  in  wages  would  otherwise 
have  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  ser- 
wits  or  hounds,  but  in  buying  pUte 


and  jewels ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
effect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  change  takes  place  on  a  considera- 
ble  scale,  and  that  a  large  sum  is 
diverted  from  buying  plate  and  jewulsi 
to    employing    productive    labourers, 
whom  we  shitll  suppose  to  have  been 
previously,  like  the  Irish   peasantry, 
only  half  employed  and  half  fed.     Tlie 
labourers,  on  receiving  their  increased 
wages,  will  not  lay  them  out  in  plato 
and  jewels,  but  in  food.    Thero  is  not, 
however,  additional  food  in  the  country ; 
nor  any  unproductive  labourers  or  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  former  case,  whose  food 
is    set   free    for  productive  purposes. 
Food  will  therefore    be    imported   if 
possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  labourers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  shoi*t 
allowance:    but    the    consequence    of 
this  change  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  capitalists  from 
unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next 
vear  more  food  will  be  produced,  and 
less    plate    and  jewellery.      So  that 
again,  without  having  haa  anythijig  to 
do  with    the   food   of   the   labourers 
directly,  the  conversion  by  individuals 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  no  matter 
of  what  sort,  from  an   unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  the 
effect  of  causing  more  food  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  consumption  of  produo- 
tive  labourars.    The  distinction,  then, 
between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  docs 
not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodities,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — in  his 
\rill  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose 
rather  than  another ;  and  all  property, 
however  ill  adapted  in  itself  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received 
from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  re- 
investment.   The  sum  of^all  the  values 
BO  destined  by  their  respective  posses^ 
sors,  composes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape 
directly  applicable  to  productive  uses, 
makes   no   difference.      Their  shape, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  temporary 
accident^,  but,  once  destined  for  pro- 
duction, they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  themselves  into  things 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it. 
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§  2.  As  whatever  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  is  devoted  to  production  is 
capital,  BO,  conversely,  the  whole  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production.  This  second  proposition, 
however,  must  he  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations.  A  fimd 
may  be  seeking  for  productive  employ- 
ment, and  find  none,  adapted  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is 
capital  still,  but  unemployed  capital. 
Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold 
goods,  not  susceptible  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  productive  uses,  and  not,  at  the 
moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold, 
are  in  the  condition  of  unemployed 
capital.  Again,  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessary 
to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance, 
that  is,  a  larger  capital  before  entering 
on  production,  than  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  things.  Suppose  that  the 
4;ovemment  la^s  a  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for 
instance  by  taxing  the  material.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax, 
before  commencing  the  manufacture, 
and  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than 
is  required  for,  or  is  actually  employed 
in,  the  production  which  he  cames  on. 
He  must  have  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  or  produc- 
tive labour;  or  (what  is  equivalent) 
with  a  given  capital  he  maintains  less 
labour.  This  mode  of  levying  taxes, 
therefore,  limits  unnecessarilpr  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country :  a  portion  of  the 
fund  destined  by  its  owners  for  produc- 
tion being  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance 
to  the  government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may 
enter  on  his  farm  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters*  rent 
before  obtaining  any  return  from  the 
produce.  This,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for 
miprovements  made  in  it  by  labour,  is 
not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is 
not  an  outlay  for  the  support  of  labour, 
or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or 
materials  the  produce  of  latx)ur.  It  is 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 


priated natural  agent.  This  natural 
agent  is  indeed  as  indispensable  (and 
even  more  so)  as  any  implement :  bat 
the  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  (a  thing 
produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
existence :  but  the  land  exists  by 
nature.  The  payment  for  it,  therefore, 
is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  necessitv  of  making  the 
payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it  requi- 
site  that  there  snould  be  a  greater 
capital,  a  greater  antecedent  accumo- 
lation  of  tne  produce  of  past  labour, 
than  is  naturally  necessary,  or  than  is 
needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a 
different  system.  This  extra  capital, 
though  intended  by  its  owners  for  pro- 
duction, is  in  •  reality  employed  unpro- 
ductively,  and  annually  replaced,  not 
from  anv  produce  of  its  own,  but  from 
the  produce  of  the  labour  supported  by 
the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  capital. 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the 
productive  capital  of  a  country  which 
IS  employed  m  paying  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  labourers,  evidently  is  not, 
all  of  it,  strictlv  and  indispensably 
necessary  for  production.  As  much  of 
it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  and  health  (an  excess  which  in  the 
case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usually  con- 
siderable) is  not  expended  in  supporting 
labour,  but  in  remunerating  it,  and  the 
labourers  could  wait  for  this  pan  of 
their  remuneration  until  the  production 
is  completed :  it  needs  not  necessarily 
pre-exist  as  capital:  and  if  they  un- 
fortunately had  to  forego  it  altogether, 
the  same  amount  of  production  might 
take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  should 
be  advanced  to  them  in  dail^'  or  weekly 
payments,  there  must  exist  m  advance, 
and  be  appropriated  to  productive  use, 
a  greater  stock,  or  capital,  than  would 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent, 
of  production:  greater,  by  whatever 
amount  of  remuneration  the  labourers 
receive,  beyond  what  the  self-interest 
of  a  prudent  slave-master  would  as^iign 
to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  after 
an  abundant  capital  had  already  been 
accumulated,  that  the  practice  of  pay* 
ing  in  advance  any  remuneration  of 
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hboor  bejond  a  bard  snbsiBtence,  could 
possibly  have  arisen :  since  whatever  is 
so  paid,  is  not  really  applied  to  produo- 
tion,  bat  to  the  unproductive  consump- 
tion of  productive  labourere,  indicating 
a  fond  for  production  sufficiently  ample 
to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part 
of  it  to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
assumed,  that  the  labourers  are  always 
subsisted  from  capital:  and  this  is 
obviously  the  fact,  though  the  capital 
needs  not  necessarily  be  furnished  oy  a 
person  called  a  capitalist.  When  the 
tabourer  maintains  nimself  by  funds  of 
his  own,  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or 
proprietor  lives  on  the  produce  of  his 
land,  or  an  artisan  works  on  his  owi^ 
account,  they  are  still  supported  by 
capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in 
advance.  The  peasant  does  not  subsist 
this  year  on  the  produce  of  this  year's 
harvest,  but  on  tnat  of  the  last.  The 
artisan  is  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on  those 
of  work  previously  executed  and  dis- 
posed of.  Each  is  supported  by  a  small 
capital  of  his  own,  which  he  periodically 
replaces  firom  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  large  capitahst  is,  in  like  manner, 
maintained  m>m  funds  provided  in 
advance.  If  he  personally  conducts 
his  operations,  as  much  of  his  personal 
or  household  expenditure  as  aoes  not 
exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour 
at  the  market  price,  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  anj 
other  capital,  for  production :  and  his 
personal  consumption,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  necessaries,  is  productive  con- 
somption. 

§  3.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  must  add  a  few  more  illustrations,  to 
bring  out  into  a  still  clearer  and  stronger 
light  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M.  Say 
t  truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements 
of  our  subject  that  illustration  is  most 
usefully  bestowed,  since  the  greatest 
enon  which  prevail  in  it  mav  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  a  thorough  masteij 
over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this 
surprising :  a  branch  may  be  diseased 
and  all  tne  rest  healthy,  out  unsound- 
Mss  at  the  root  difiiises  unhealthinesa 
Uuough  the  whole  tree. 


Let  UB  therefore  consider  whether, 
and  in  what  cases,  the  property  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  en- 
gaged in  production,  can  be  regarded 
as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common 
language,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
individual,  not  improperly.  All  funds 
from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  in- 
come, which  income  he  can  use  without 
sinking  and  dissipating  the  fund  itself, 
are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But 
to  transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
to  the  general  point  of  view,  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  of  the  indiviaual, 
has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually 
capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not 
capital  to  the  nation,  according  as  the 
fund  which  hj  the  supposition  he  has 
not  dissipated,  has  or  nas  not  been  dis- 
sipated by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  belonging 
to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B's 
occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  as  if 
it  belonged  to  B.  A  is  really  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  employed  in 
production — in  maintaining  labourers 
and  providing  tools  and  materials; 
which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B 
takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and 
receives  for  his  remuneration  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  which  it 
yields  and  the  interest  he  pays  to  A. 
This  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand 
pounos,  instead  of  being  lent  to  B,  are 
lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro< 
prietor,  by  whom  they  are  employea  in 
improving  the  productive  powers  of  his 
estate,  by  fencing,  draining,  road-mak- 
ing, or  permanent  manures.  This  is 
productive  employment.  The  ten  thou« 
sand  pounds  are  sunk,  but  not  dis- 
sipated. They  yield  a  permanent  re- 
turn ;  the  land  now  afibrds  an  increase 
of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious,  to  replace 
the  amount,  and  in  time  to  multiply  it 
manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  ut 
ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  in  in- 
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creasing  the  produce  of  the  country. 
This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  which  C, 
if  he  lets  his  land,  receives  the  returns 
in  the  nominal  form  of  increased  rent ; 
and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive 
from  these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest, such  annual  sum  as  has  heen 
agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  suppose  that  C  does 
not  emplov  the  loan  in  improving  his 
land,  hut  m  paying  oiF  a  former  mort- 
gage, or  in  making  a  provision  for 
children.  Whether  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or 
not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with 
the  amount  hy  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in 
a  productive  employment,  or  the  mort- 
gagee on  being  paid  off  lends  the 
amount  to  another  landholder  to  im- 
prove his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to 
extend  his  business,  it  is  still  capital, 
because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  bor- 
rowing landlord,  is  a  spendthrift,  who 
burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his 
fortune  but  to  squander  it,  expending 
the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertaiu- 
ments.  In  a  year  or  two  it  la  dissi- 
pated, and  without  return.  A  is  as 
rich  as  before ;  he  has  no  longer  his 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a  lien 
on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for 
that  amount.  C,  however,  is  10,0002. 
poorer  than  formerly;  and  nobody  is 
richer.  It  may  be  said  that  those  are 
richer  who  have  made  jarofit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  being  spent.  Ko 
doubt  if  C  lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was 
cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a 
mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  amount  may 
employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has 
received  the  fair  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture in  articles  of  subsistence  or  luxury, 
which  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or 
by  means  of  his  servants  or  guests, 
these  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  been 
employed  in  farming  or  manufacturing, 
the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  bv  new 
products,  created  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  would  in  that  case  have  been  the 


consumers.  By  C's  prodi^lity,  that 
which  would  have  been  consumed  with 
a  return,  is  consumed  without  return. 
C's  tradesmen  may  have  m&de  a  profit 
during  the  process  ;  but  if  the  capital 
had  been  expended  productively,  an 
equivalent  profit  would  have  been  made 
by  builders,  fencers,  tool-makers,  and 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labouring  classes ;  whilo 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say 
nothing  of  any  increase),  C  would  have 
had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  or  its 
value  replaced  to  him,  which  now  he 
has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the 
general  result,  a  difference  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  community,  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  pounds,  being  the  amount 
of  C's  unproductive  expenditure.  To 
A,  the  difference  is  not  material,  since 
his  income  is  secured  to  him,  and  while 
the  security  is  good,  and  the  market 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  always 
sell  the  mortgage  at  its  original  value. 
To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  virtually 
a  capital  of  that  amount ;  but  is  it  so 
in  reference  to  the  community  ?  It  is 
not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  this  has  been  extinguished 
— dissipated  and  destroyed  b^  C's  pro- 
digality. A  now  receives  his  income, 
not  from  the  produce  of  his  capital,  but 
irom  some  other  source  of  income  be- 
longing to  C,  probably  from  the  rent  of 
his  land,  that  is,  from  payments  made 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of 
tJieir  capital.  The  national  capital  is 
diminished  by  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  national  income  by  all  which 
those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  as 
capital,  would  have  produced,  llie 
loss  does  not  fall  on  tne  owner  of  the 
destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  it. 
But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  i)ortion  of 
that  sustained  by  the  community,  since 
what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  proprietor  was  only  the 
interest;  the  capital  itself  was,  or 
would  ha^e  been,  employed  in  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  an  eauivaient 
number  of  labourers,  regularly  repro- 
ducing what  they  consumed:  and  of 
this  maintenance  they  are  deprived 
without  compensation. 
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Let  tifl  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still 
farther,  and  snppose  that  the  money  is 
borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by  the 
State.  A  lends  his  capitU  to  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  a  war :  he  buys  fix)m 
the  State  what  are  called  government 
securities;  that  is,  obligations  on  the 
goremment  to  pay  a  certain  annual  in- 
come. If  the  government  employed 
the  money  in  making  a  railroad,  this 
might  he  a  productive  employment,  and 
A's^  property  would  still  be  used  as 
capital;  but  since  it  is  employed  in 
var,  that  ia,  in  the  pay  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in 
destroying  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
bullets  without  return,  the  government 
18  in  the  situation  of  C,  the  spendthrift 
landlord,  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  so  much  national  capital  which 
once  exist^  but  exists  no  longer: 
virtually  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as 
wealth  or  production  is  concerned; 
though  for  other  reasons  the  employ- 
ment of  it  may  have  been  justifiable. 
A's  subsequent  income  is  derived,  not 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but 
from  taxes  drawn  from  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yield- 


ing any  return,  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  payment ;  it  is  lost  and  gone,  and 
what  he  now  possesses  is  a  daim  on  the 
returns  to  other  people's  capital  and  in- 
dustry. This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital, 
which  he  may  afterwards  employ  pro- 
ductively. True ;  hut  he  does  not  ^t 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which 
it  has  produced ;  that,  and  all  its  possi- 
ble returns,  are  extinguished :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  per- 
son, which  that  person  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  An- 
other capitalist  substitutes  himself  for 
A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the  public,  and  A 
substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capi- 
talist as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  production,  or  available  for  it. 
Bv  this  exchange  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the 
capital  of  the  countiy  was  made  when 
the  government  spent  A's  money: 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  pro- 
ductive emplo^ent,  placed  in  the  fund 
for  unproductive  consumption,  andde- 
Btroyed  without  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FOHDAlfBOTAL  PBOPOSmONS  BEBPECnsa  CAPITAZh 


1 1.  If  the  precedmg  explanations 
have  answered  tneir  purpose,  they  have 
given  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 
jMMaeflBion  Df  the  idea  of  Capital  accord- 
mg  to  its  definition,  but  a  sufficient 
familiarity  with  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the 
complication  of  individual  circumstances 
carroundB  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 
impractised  reader  for  certain  elemen- 
tai]r  propoflitionB  or  theorems  respecting 
capital,  the  full  comprehension  of  which 
is  already  a  considerable  step  ont  of 
darkness  into  light. 

The  first  oL  these  propositions  is. 
That  industry  is  limited  by  capital. 
This  is  80  ODvious  as  to  be  taken  for 


granted  in  many  common  ferms  of 
speech ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally 
is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent 
with  it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was 
until  lately  almost  universally  disre- 
garded by  legislators  and  political 
^ten;  /nd  loctrines  imcon^leable 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  pro- 
fessed and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  common  expres- 
sions, implying  its  truth.  The  act  of 
directing  industiy  to  a  particular  em- 
ployment is  described  by  the  phrase 
"  applying  capital "  to  the  employment. 
To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
apply  capital  to  the  land.    To  employ 
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labour  in  a  mannfactare  is  to  invest 
capital  in  the  manufactiire.  This  im- 
phes  that  industry  cannot  be  employed 
to  any  greater  extent  than  there  is 
capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  in- 
deed, must  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  ex- 
pression "appljang  capital"  is  of 
course  metaphorical:  what  is  really 
applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  in- 
dispensable condition.  Again,  we  often 
speak  of  the  "productive  powers  of 
capital."  This  expression  is  not  lite- 
rally correct.  The  only  productive 
powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to 
have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it 
is  only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like 
wind  or  water,  may  be  said  to  co-ope- 
rate i^ath  labour.  The  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  production  have 
no  productive  power ;  but  labour  cannot 
exert  its  proauctive  power  unless  pro- 
vided with  them.  Tnere  can  be  no 
more  industry  than  is  supplied  with 
materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  tning  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  country 
are  maintained  and  have  their  wants 
supplied,  not  by  the  produce  of  present 
labour,  but  of  past.  They  consume 
what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is 
about  to  be  proauced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is  al- 
lotted to  the  support  of  productive 
labour ;  and  there  will  not  and  cannot 
bo  more  of  that  labour  than  the  por- 
tion so  allotted  (which  is  the  capital 
of  the  country^  can  feed,  and  provide 
with  the  matenab  ^d  instruments  of 
production. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident, 
it  long  continued  to  be  believed  that 
laws  and  governments,  without  creat- 
ing capital,  could  create  industry. 
Not  by  making  the  people  more  labo- 
rious, or  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour;  these  are  objects  to 
which  the  government  can,  in  some 
degree,  indirectly  contribute.  But 
without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or 
euer^  of  tne  labourers,  and  without 
causing  any  persons  to  labour  who  had 
previously  been  maintained  in  idleness, 
it  was  still  thought  that  the  govern- 


ment, without  providing  additional 
funds,  could  create  additional  employ- 
ment. A  government  would,  by  pro- 
hibitory laws,  -  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  some  commodi^ ;  and  wnen 
by  this  it  had  caused  the  commodity 
to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would  plume 
itself  upon  having  enriched  the  countiy 
with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  would 
parade  in  statistical  tables  the  amount 
of  produce  yielded  and  labour  em- 
ployed in  tne  production,  and  take 
credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a  gain 
to  the  country,  obtained  through  the 
prohibitory  law.  Although  this  sort 
of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a 
little  into  discredit  in  England,  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  Had  legislators  been  aware 
that  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
they  would  have  seen  that,  the  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  country  not  havine 
been  increased,  any  portion  of  it  whicn 
they  bv  their  laws  nad  caused  to  be 
embarEed  in  the  newly-aoquired  branch 
of  industry  must  have  been  withdrawn 
or  withheld  from  some  other ;  in  which 
it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  employ- 
ment to  probably  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  it  employs  m  ita 
new  occupatioB.* 

*  An  exoeptkm  nuut  be  admitted  when 
the  induttry  created  or  upheld  by  the  re- 
strictire  law  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  are 
called  domestic  manufafctttres.  These  being 
carried  on  by  persons  already  fed — by  la- 
bouring families,  in  the  intervals  ot  other 
employment— no  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
occupation  is  necessary  to  its  being  under- 
taken, beyond  the  ralue  of  the  materials  and 
tools,  which  is  often  inconsiderable.  If. 
therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  this  occu- 
pation to  be  carried  on,  when  It  otherwise 
would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  inereaae 
of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  proposi- 
tion invulnerable,  this  peculiar  case  must  be 
allowed  for :  but  it  does  not  touch  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  f^ee  trade.  Domestic 
manuikctures  cannot,  fh)m  the  very  nature 
of  things,  require  protection,  since  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourers  being  provided  finom 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  product,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  reduced,  is  nearly  all 
clear  gain.  If,  therefore,  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers retire  tnm  the  competition,  it  is 
never  flrom  necessity,  but  because  the  pro- 
duct is  not  worth  the  labour  it  costs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  Judges,  those  who  en)oy 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  They  prefer 
the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  clothing  to  the 
labour  of  making4t.    They  will  not  oontinae 
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§  2.  Because  mdnBtry  is  limited  by 
cspitaJ,  -we  are  not  however  to  infer  that 
it  always  reaches  that  limit.  Capital 
may  be  temporarily  miemployed,  as  in 
the  case  of  nnsold  goods,  or  funds  that 
liaTB  not  yet  found  an  investment ; 
dming  this  interval  it  does  not  set  in 
motion  any  industry.  Or  there  may 
not  be  as  many  labourers  obtainable, 
as  the  capital  would  maintain  and  em- 
ploy. This  has  been  known  to  occur 
m  new  colonies,  where  capital  has 
sometimes  perished  uselessly  for  want 
of  labour :  the  Swan  River  settlement 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the 
first  years  after  its  foundation,  was  an 
instance.  There  are  many  persons 
maintained  from  existing  capital,  who 
produce  nothing,  or  who  might  produce 
much  more  than  they  do.  If  the 
labourers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages, 
or  induced  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
same  wa^s,  or  if  their  families,  who 
are  alreadv  maintained  from  capital, 
were  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
produce,  a  given  capital  would  afford 
employment  to  more  industry.  The 
unproductive  consumption  of  produc- 
tive labourers,  the  wnole  of  which  is 
now  supplied  by  capital,  might  cease, 
or  be  postponed  until  the  produce 
came  in;  and  additional  productive 
labofiTers  might  be  maintained  with 
the  amount.  B^  such  means  society 
might  obtain  from  its  existing  re- 
sources a  greater  quantity  of  produce : 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven, 
when  the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered 
the  employment  of  the  remainder  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect,  a  matter  of 
paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  capital,  governments 
may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  labourers,  bring 
it  nearer  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  im- 
portation of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes 
mto  the  West  Indies.  There  is  an- 
other way  in  which  governments  can 
create  additional  industry.  They  can 
create   capital.     They   may   lay   on 

fhdr  labour  onless  society  wUl  give  them 
sure  for  it,  than  ta  their  own  opinion  its 
piwiiict  is  worth. 


taxes,  and  employ  the  amount  produc- 
tively. They  may  do  what  is  nearly 
equivalent;  they  may  lay  taxes  on 
income  or  expenditure,  ana  apply  the 

Sroceeds  towards  paying  off  the  public 
ebts.  The  frmdholder,  when  paid  oS, 
would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
frx)m  his  property,  most  of  which  there- 
fore would  find  its  way  into  productivB 
employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  frind 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since 
people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
from  what  they  would  nave  saved,  but 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  what  they 
would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  capital  Tor,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvementa 
in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends 
to  increase  the  employment  for  labour; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce 
altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital; 
especially  when  the  increased  retums 
to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conver- 
sion of  funds  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive. 

§  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in-* 
dustry  is  limited  by  capital,  so  on  the 
other,  every  increase  of  capital  givei^ 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  and  this  with- 
out assignable  limit.  '1  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it, 
may  be  so  employea  as  not  to  support 
labourers,  being  fixed  in  machinery, 
buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the 
like,  ut  any  large  increase  of  capital 
a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be 
thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate 
with  laoourers,  not  maintain  them. 
What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the 
portion  which  is  destined  to  their 
maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely 
increased,  without  creating  an  impos- 
sibility of  finding  them  employment : 
in  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human 
beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  ta 
feed  them,  they  may  always  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  somethmg.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  somewhat 
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dwelt  apon,  being  one  of  those  which 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  assent  to 
when  presented  m  general  terms,  bat 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of, 
in  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the 
actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to  common  doctrines. 
There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general 
amone  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doc- 
trine had  hardly  been  questioned ;  and 
even  since  his  time,  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  of  great  merit*  have 
contended,  that  if  consumers  were  to 
save  and  convert  into  capital  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income, 
and  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive 
consumption  an  amount  of  means  bear- 
ing a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  extra  accumulation  would 
be  merely  so  much  waste,  since  there 
would  be  no  market  for  the  commo- 
dities which  the  capital  so  created 
would  produce.  I  conceive  this  to  be 
one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  poli- 
tical economy,  from  the  practice  of  not 
beginning  with  the  examination  of 
pimple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into 
the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 
Eveiy  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevo- 
lent government  possessed  aU  the  food, 
and  all  the  implements  and  materials, 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  pro- 
ductive labour. from  all  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food, 
and  could  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  there 
was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which 
material  objects  could  supply),  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.  Now,  tne  individual  pos- 
sessors of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
bj  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment. As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any 
case  by  way  of  hypothesis,  let  us  ima- 
gine the  most  extreme  case  conceiv- 
able.    Suppose  that  every  capitalist 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Malthns,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
M.  de  Blnnondi. 
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came  to  be  of  opinion  that  not  being 
more  meritorious  than  a  well-conducted 
labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better;  and 
accordingly  laid  by,  from  conscientious 
motives,  the  surplus  of  his  profits ;  or 
suppose  this  abstinence  not  sponta- 
neous, but  imposed  by  law  or  opinion 
upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  land- 
owners likewise.  Unproductive  ex- 
penditure is  now  reduced  U>  its  lowest 
limit:  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  in- 
creased capital  to  find  employment? 
Who  is  to  buy  the  goods  which  it  will 
produce?  There  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  pro- 
duced before.  The  goods,  therefore, 
(it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold;  they 
will  perish  in  the  warehouses;  until 
capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
onginally,  or  rather  to  as  much  less, 
as  the  demand  of  the  consumers  has 
lessened.  But  this  is  seeing  only  one- 
half  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  sup- 
Sosed,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
emand  for  luxuries,  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  and  landowners.  But 
when  these  classes  turn  their  in- 
come into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby 
annihilate  their  power  of  consumption ; 
they  do  but  transfer  it  from  themselves 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give 
employment.  Now,  there  are  two  pos- 
sible suppositions  in  regard  to  the 
labourers ;  either  there  is,  or  there  is 
not,  an.  increase  of  their  numbers,  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  capital.  If 
there  is,  the  case  o£fers  no  difficulty. 
The  production  of  necessaries  for  the 
new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of 
the  old,  and  supplies  exactly  the 
amount  of  employment  which  has  been 
lost.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  population.  The  whole  of 
what  was  previously  expenJed  in 
luxuries,  by  capitalists  and  landlords, 
is  distributed  among  the  existing 
labourers,  in  the  form  of  additional 
wages.  We  will  assume  them  to  be 
already  sufficiently  supplied  with  neces- 
saries. What  follows?  That  the 
labourers  become  consumers  of  luxu- 
ries; and  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  luxuries,  is 
stiU  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
manner :  the  difierence  being,  that  the 
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haories  are  shared  among  the  com- 
nimiity  generally,  instead  of  being  con- 
finc^d  to  a  few.  The  increased  aocnmu- 
Ijition  and  increased  production  might, 
rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until 
CTtiT  labourer  had  every  indulgence  of 
Xweaith,  consistent  with  continuing  to 
work ;  supposing  that  the  power  of 
their  labour  were  physically  sufficient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  of  indulgences 
for  their  whole  number.  Thus  the 
limit  of  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of 
consumers,  but  of  producers  and  pro- 
ductive power.  Every  addition  to 
capital  gives  to  labour  either  additional 
employment,  or  additional  remunera- 
tion ;  enriches  either  the  country,  or 
the  labouring  class.  If  it  finds  addi- 
tional hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases 
the  aggregate  produce :  if  only  the 
same  hands,  it  gives  them  a  larger 
share  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  in  this 
case,  by  stimulating  them  to  greater 
exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

I  §  4.  A  second  fundamental  theorem 
I  respecting  Capital,  relates  to  the  source 
from  whicir  !l  iH  derived.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this 
Hes  atnmclantly  in  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  on  the  subject.  But  the 
proposition  needs  some  further  illus- 
tration. 

If  all  persons  were  to  expend  in  per- 
sonal indulgences  aU  that  they  produce, 
and  aU  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  is  produced  by  others,  capital 
could  not  increase.  All  capital,  with  a 
trifling  'exception,  was  originally  the 
result  of  saving.  I  say,  with  a  trifling 
exception;  because  a  person  who  la- 
bours on  his  own  account,  may  spend 
on  his  own  account  all  he  produces, 
without  becoming  destitute;  and  the 
provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he 
subsists  until  he  has  reaped  his  harvest, 
or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
saved,  since  it  is  all  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as 
speedily  as  if  it  had  been  consumed  in 
ioleness.  We  may  imp.gine  a  number 
of  individuals  or  families  settled  on  as 
inany  separate  pieces  of  land,  each 
Bring  on  what  their  own  labour  pro- 
dnoes^  and  consuming  the  whole  pro- 


duce. 3ut  even  thesi/must  iave  (that 
is,  spare  from  their  personnJ  consump- 
tion) as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seea. 
Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  m  this  simplest  of  all  states 
of  economical  relations;  people  must 
have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still 
more  musl^  they  do  so  before  they  can 
employ  other  labourers,  or  increase  their 
production  beyond  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  that  any  one  employs  in  supporting 
and  carrying  on  any  other  labour  than 
his  own,  must  have  been  originally 
brou^t  together  by  saving ;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to 
consume  it.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all 
capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capita],  are  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society, 
it  continually  happens  that. the  person 
who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  per.son 
who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one  who, 
being  stronger,  or  belonging  to  a  more 
powerful  community,  nas  possessed 
nimself  of  it  by  plunder.  And  even  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  property  was 
protected,  the  increase  of  capital  has 
usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainly 
derived  fh)m  privations  which,  though 
essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  generftUy  called  by  that  name,  be- 
cause not  voluntary.  The  actual  pn> 
dttcers  have  been  slaves,  compelled  to 
produce  aa  much  as  force  could  extort 
from  them,  and  to  consume  as  little  as 
the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very 
slender  humanity  of  their  taskmastera 
would  permit.  This  kind  of  compul- 
sory saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caused  any  increas?  of  capital,  unless 
a  part  of  the  amomU  had  been  saved 
over  again,  voluntariljr,  by  the  master. 
If  all  that  he  made  his  slaves  produce 
and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  him  on  personal  indulgences, 
he  would  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves.  To  main- 
tain any  slaves  at  all,  implied  a  pre- 
vious saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  food, 
prorided  in  aidvance.  /This  saving  may 
not,  however,  have  been  made  by  any 
self-imposed  privatio^n  of  the  master; 
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but  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves 
themselves  v^hile  free;  the  rapine  or 
war,  which  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also 
their  accnmnlations  to  the  conaueror. 

.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
term  saving,  with  the  associations  usu- 
ally belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly 
fit  the  operation  by  which  capital  is 
increased.  If  it  were  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  only  way  to  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  suggested 
of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever increases  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  creates  an  additional  iimd  to 
make  savings  from,  and  enables  capital 
to  be  enlarged  not  only  without  addi- 
tional privation,  but  concurrently  vrith 
an  increase  of  personal  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  increase 
of  saving,  in  the  scientific  sense. 
Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there 
is  also  more  spared.  There  is  a  greater 
excess  of  production  over  consumption. 
It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  call 
this  a  greater  saving.  Though  the 
term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no 
other  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great 
objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the 
process  by  which  capital  is  increased  ; 
not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  ab- 
solutely. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as 
to  be  unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in 
this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there 
is  another  way  besides  consuming  less, 
namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  closely  connected 
with  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of 
saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed. 
The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor 
even  necessarily  that  its  consumption 
is  deferred ;  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the 
person  who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid 
Dy  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be 
hoai-dcd;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
consumed  at  all.    But  if  employed  ae 


capital,  it  is  all  consumed ;  though  not 
by  the  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged 
for  tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn 
out  by  use :  part  for  seed  or  materials, 
which  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being 
sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  al- 
together by  the  consumption  of  the 
ultimate  product.  The' remainder  is 
paid  in  wages  to  productive  labourers, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants ; 
or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part,  this 
also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  noarded, 
but  (through  savings  bankiB,  benefit 
clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  le-em- 
ployed  as  capital,  and  consumed. 

The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  sub- 
ject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and 
most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  it 
when  first  stated.  To  the  vulgar,  it  is 
not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved 
is  consumed.  To  them,  every  one  who 
saves,  appeara  in  the  light  of  a  person 
who  hoards ;  they  may  think  sucn  con- 
duct permissible,  or  even  laudable,  when 
it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like  ;  but  they  haye  no  conception  of  it 
as  doing  good  to  other  people :  saving 
is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  spending  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  distributing  it 
among  others.  The  person  who  ex- 
pends  his  fortune  in  unproductive  con- 
sumption, is  looked  upon  as  difiiising 
benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  object 
of  so  much  favour,  that  some  portion 
of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even 
to  him  who  spends  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him ;  who  not  only  destroys  his 
own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  but, 
under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  on 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  him- 
self of  capital  oelonging  to  others,  and 
destroys  tnat  likewise. 

This  popular  error  comes  from  at- 
tending to  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  fix)m  the  saving 
or  the  spending;  all  the  efiects  of 
either  which  are  out  of  sight,  being  out 
of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved, 
in  t  n  i ni aginary  strong  box,  and  there 
loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  foV 
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low  into  tlie  bands  of  tradespeople  and 
de^ndents ;  but  without  reaching  the 
nltiinate  destination   in   either   case, 
p&vin^  (for'^roductiTe  investment),  and 
spending,  coincide  ^ij  closely  in  the 
I  fmat  gtJ^gQ   fff  tbH''  fti^wtrinna^     The 
/  dkctB  of  boih  be^n  with  consumption ; 
;     with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  wealth ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
and  the  persons  consuming,  are  diiferent. 
There  is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out 
of  tools,  a  destruction  of  material,  and 
a  ouantity  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
to  labouiers,  which  they  destroy  by  use ; 
in  the  other  case,  there  is  a  consump- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.    Thus 
fiir,  the  consequence  to  the  national 
wealth  has  been  much  the  same ;  an 
equivalent  Quantity  of  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  Doth  cases.      But  in  the 
n)ending,  this  first  stage  is  also  the 
final  stage ;  that  particular  amount  of 
the  produce  of  labour  has  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the 
contiary,  the  savine  person,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  destruction  was 
going  on,  has  had  labourers  at  work 
repairing  it ;  who  are  ultimately  found 
to  have  replaced,  with  an  increase,  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed. 
And  as  this  operation  admits  of  being 
repeated  indefinitely  without  any  fresh 
act  of  saving,  a  saving  once  made  be- 
comes a  fund  to  maintain  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  labourers  in  ^rpetuity, 
reproducing  annually  their  own  mainte- 
nance with  a  profit. 

It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which 
obscurPB,  to  an  unpractised  apprehen- 
sion, the  true  character  of  these  pheno- 
oienA.  Almost  all  expenditure  being 
eanied  on  by  means  of  money,  the 
money  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and 
since  that  does  not  perish,  but  only 
changes  hands,  people  overlook  the 
destruction  which  takes  place  in  the 
ease  of  unproductive  expenditure.  The 
money  being  merely  transferred,  they 
think  the  wealth  also  has  only  been 
handed  over  fix>m  the  spendthrift  to 
other  people.  But  this  is  simply  eon- 
foandmg  money  with  wealth.  The 
vealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was 
not  the  money,  but  the  wines,  equipages, 


and  furniture  which  the  money  pur- 
chased; and  these  having  been  de- 
stroyed without  return,  society  collec- 
tively is  poorer  by  the  amount.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools, 
and  materials,  and  oould  not  in  any 
case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labour ;  that  they  are  adapted  for  no 
other  than  improductive  consumption, 
and  that  the  detriment  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  was  when  they  were 
produced,  not  when  they  were  con- 
sumed. I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
and  the  remark  would  be  very  perti- 
nent if  these  expensive  luxuries  were 
drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never  to 
be  replenished.  But  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, thev  continue  to  be  produced  as 
lon^  as  there  are  consumers  for  them, 
and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity 
to  meet  an  increased  demand;  the 
choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend 
five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps 
a  corresponding  number  of  labourers 
employed  from  year  to  year  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  can  be  of  no  use 
to  production ;  their  services  being  lost 
so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  food  which  they  annually 
consume  being  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  commu- 
nity applicable  to  productive  purposes. 
In  proportion  as  anv  class  is  improvi- 
dent or  luxurious,  the  industry  of  the 
country  takes  the  direction  of  producing 
luxuries  for  their  use  ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  labourers 
is  diminisned,  but  the  subsistence  and 
instruments  which  are  the  means  of 
such  employment  do  actually  exist  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spend- 
ing impoverishes,  the  community  along 
with  tne  individual ;  which  is  but  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  society  at  large 
is  richer  by  what  it  expends  in  main- 
taining and  aiding  productive  labour, 
but  poorer  by  what  it  oonsumes  in  its 
enjoyments.* 

*  It  to  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to 
Mverftl  circumstances  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent diminish  the  detriment  caused  to  tlM 
general  wealth  by  tha  prodigality  of  liw 
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§  6.  To  return  to  our  fundamental 
^  theorem.  Eveiytliing  which  ia  pro- 
duced is  consumed ;  both  what  is  saved 
and  what  is  said  to  he  spent ;  and  the 
former  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  latter. 
"*^  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend 
to  disguise  this.  When  people  talk  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of 
)  riches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and 
similar  expressions,  the  idea  suggested 
is,  that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were 
produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when 
thej  are  said  to  have  been  first  ac- 
quired, and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  produced 
this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
amount.  Tne  fact  is  far  otherwise. 
The  greater  i)art,  in  value,  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England  has 
been  produced  by  human  hands  witliin 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggre- 
gate was  in  existence  ten  years  ago ; 
— of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except 
farm-houses  and  manufactories,  and  a 

dividoids,  or  raise  np  a  compensation,  more 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detri- 
ment itself.  One  of  these  is  th^  spend- 
thrifts do  not  usually  succeed  in  consuming 
all  they  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by  persons 
of  frugal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are 
continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards* 
and  even  domestic  servants,  of  improvident 
persons  of  fortune;  and  they  pay  much 
'  higher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people 
of  carenil  habits,  which  accounts  for  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  get  into  their 
possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth 
by  any  means  equlTHlent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferred to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be 
saved.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce 
others  to  a  forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sud- 
den demand  for  some  article  of  luxury, 
caused  by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which 
not  having  been  calculated  on  belbrehand, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise 
beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may  in  con- 
sequence forego  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
and  save  the  amount.  If  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  spend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain, 
far  only  the  same  quantity  of  the  article,  a 
return  increased  by  the  whole  of  what  the 
spendthrift  has  paid;  and  thus  the  amount 


few  ships  and  machines;  and  even 
these  would  not  in  most  oases  ha.vo 
survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labour  had 
not  been  employed  within  that  period 
in  putting  them  into  repair.  The  land 
subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the 
onl^  thing  that  subsists.  Everythir^ 
which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most 
things  very  quicklv.  Most  kinds  r>f 
capital  are  not  fitted  by  their  nature  to 
be  long  preserved.  There  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  of 
a  very  prolonged  existence.  West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  cea- 
tunes,  with  occasional  repairs ;  some 
Grecian  sculptures  have  existed  above 
two  thousand  years;  the  Pyramids 
perhaps  double  or  treble  that  time. 
But  these  were  objects  devoted  to  un- 
productive use.  If  we  except  bridges 
and  aq[ueduct8  (to  which  mav  in  some 
countries  be  added  tanks  and  embank* 
ments),  there  are  few  instances  of  any 
edifice  a{' plied  to  industrial  purposes 
which  has  been  of  great  duration ; 
such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economy 

which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodily  to  them, 
and  may  be  added  to  their  capital :  his  in- 
creased personal  consumption  being  made  up 
by  the  privations  of  the  other  purchasers, 
who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equiva- 
lent. On  the  other  hand,  a  counter-process 
must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the 
prodigal  must  have  diminished  his  purchases 
in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  aujp- 
mentation  in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called  In 
fUnds  employed  in  sustaining  productive  la- 
bour, and  the  dealers  in  subsistence  and  in 
the  instruments  of  production  have  had  com- 
modities left  on  their  hands,  or  have  re- 
ceived, for  the  usual  amount  of  commodities, 
a  less  than  usual  return.  But  such  losses  of 
income  or  capital,  by  industrious  persons, 
except  when  of  extraordinary  amount,  are 
generally  made  up  by  increased  pinching  and 
privation ;  so  that  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired, 
and  the  prodigal  may  have  had  his  self, 
indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  perma- 
nent resources,  but  of  the  temporary  plea- 
sures and  comforts  of  others.  For  in  every 
case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  any 
one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  consequence 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  yet 
other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  which  the 
profusion  of  Some  may  bring  about  its  com- 
pensation in  the  extra  savings  of  others;  but 
these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  part 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  tneats  of  the 
limiting  prinoiple  to  the  acoumulation  of 
capital. 
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to  eonstract  them  of  the  solidity 
neceesary  for  penuanency.  Capital 
is  kept  in  ezistcDce  from  age  to  age 
Bot  hr  preseiratioii,  hut  hy  jperpetual 
reprodDction :  eveiy  part  of  it  is  used 
and  destroyed,  generally  veiy  soon  after 
it  is  produced,  hut  those  Tvho  consume 
it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  produc- 
ing more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Eyeiy  individual  who  is  bom,  dies,  but 
in  each  year  the  number  born  exceeds 
the  number  who  die:  the  population, 
therefore,  always  increases,  though  not 
one  person  of  those  composing  it  was 
alive  until  a  very  recent  date. 

§  7.  This  perpetual  consmnption 
and  reproduction  of  capital  affonu  the 
explanation  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
countries  recover  from  a  state  of  devas- 
tation; the  disappearance^  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done 
bj  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
the  rayages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  countiy  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
moveable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  the 
inhabitants  are  ruined,  and  yet  in  a 
few  years  after,  ever^lung  is  much  as 
it  was  before.  This  via  medicatrix 
naturoR  has  been  a  subject  of  sterile 
astonishment,  or  has  been  cited  to  ex- 
emplify the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
principle  of  saving,  which  can  repair 
such  enormous  losses  in  so  brief  an  in- 
terval. There  is  nothing  at  all  won- 
derful in  the  matter.  What  the  enemy 
have  destroyed,  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves:  the  wealth  which 
they  so  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 
needed  to  be  reproduced  and  would 
have  been  reproduced  in  any  case,  and 
probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Nothing 
IS  changed,  except  that  during  the  re- 
production they  have  not  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  consuming  what  had  been 
produced  previously.  The  possibility 
of  a  rapid  repair  of  their  disasters, 
mainly  depends  on  whether  the  country 
has  been  aepopulated.  If  its  effective 
population  have  not  been  extirpated  at 
the  lime,  and  are  not  starved  aiter- 
Tards ;  then,  with  the  same  skill  and 


knowledge  which  they  had  before,  with 
their  land  and  its  permanent  improve- 
ments undestroyed,  and  the  more  dur- 
able buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  nartially  iiy  ured,  they  have  nearly 
all  tne  requisites  for  their  fonner 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as 
much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  of  valu- 
ables to  buy  food,  as  enables  them  by 
any  amount  of  privation  to  remain 
alive  and  in  worxing  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  as 
grtaX  a  produce,  and  acquired  colleo- 
tively  as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a 
capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere  conti- 
nuance of  that  ordinary  amount  of  ex- 
ertion which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does 
this  evince  an^  strength  in  the  princi- 
ple of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not 
intentional  abstinence,  but  mvoluntary 
privation. 

Yet  so  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thmking 
through  the  medium  of  only  one  set  of 
technical  phrases,  and  so  httle  reason 
have  studious  men  to  yalue  themselves 
on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same 
mental  infirmities  which  beset  the  vul- 
gar, that  this  simple  explanation  was 
never  given  ^so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by 
any  political  economist  before  Dr. 
Chalmers;  a  writer  many  of  whose 
opinions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who  has 
always  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a 
language  of  his  own,  which  often  un- 
covers aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
ceived phraseologies  only  tend  to  hide. 

§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out 
this  train  of  thought  to  some  important 
conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  for 
war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These  loans,  being  drawn 
from  capital  ^in  lieu  of  taxes,  which 
would  generally  have  been  paid  from 
income,  and  made  up  in  part  or  alto- 
gether by  increased  economy)  must, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the 
country:  yet  the  years  u  which  ex- 
penditure of  this  sort  has  been  on  the 
greatest  scale,  have  often  been  years  of 
great  apparent  prosperity :  the  wealth 
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ftnd  reBonrces  of  the  country,  instead  of 
diminishing,  have  given  eveiy  sign  of 
rapid  increase  during  the  process,  and 
of  greatly  expanded  dimensions  after 
its  close.    This  was  confessedly  the 
case  with  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
long  Continental  war;  and  it  would 
take  some  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
unfounded  theories  in  political  economy, 
to  whit^h  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to 
which  it  secured  temporary  credence ; 
almost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ductive.    Without  entering  into  all  the 
causes   which    operated,    and    which 
commonly  do  operate,  to  prevent  these 
extraordinary  (U'afts  on  the  productive 
resources  of  a  country  from  heing  so 
much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable 
to  expect,   we  will  suppose  the  most 
unfavourable  case  possible :  that  the 
whole  amount  borrowed  and  destroyed 
by  the  government,  was  abstracted  by 
the  lender  from  a  productive  employ- 
ment in  which  it  had  actually  been  in- 
vested.    The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
coimtry,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so 
much.      But   unless  the  amount  ab- 
stracted is  something  enormous,  there 
IB  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
why  next  year  the   national  capital 
should  not  be  as  great  as  ever.    The 
loan  cannot  have  been  taken  fr^m  that 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  consists  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings.    It  must  have  been  wholly 
drawn  from  the  portit)n  employed  in 
paving  labourers :   and  the  labourers 
will  suffer  accordingly.    But  if  none  of 
them  are  starved ;  if  their  wages  can 
bear  such  an  amount  of  reduction,  or 
if  charity  interposes  between  them  and 
absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason 
that  their  labour  should  produce  less 
in  the  next  year  than    in  the  vear 
before.    If  they  produce  as  mucn  as 
usual,  having  been  paid  less  bv  so 
many  millions  sterling,  these  miUions 
are  gained  by  their  employers.    The 
breach  made  in  the   capital    of  the 
country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  and  often 
the  real  misery  of  the  labouring  class. 
Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods, 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
■tancesy  may  easily  be  times  of  great 


gain  to  thoso  whose  prosperity  usually 
passes,  in  the  estimation  of  society,  for 
national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  question  to 
which  Br.  Chalmers  has  very  particu- 
larly adverted ;  whether  the  funds  re- 
3uirod  by  a  government  for  extraor- 
inary  unproductive  expenditure,  are 
best  raised  by  loans,  the  interest  only 
being  provided  by  taxes,  or  whether 
taxes  snould  be  at  once  laid  on  to  the 
whole  amount ;  which  is  called  in  the 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Chalmers  u  strongly  for  the  latter 
method.  He  says,  the  common  notion 
is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  year,  you  require  what  is  either 
impossible,  or  very  mconvenient ;  that 
the  people  cannot,  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  war  abstracts  from  prodactiT« 
employment  not  only  capital,  but  llkewiie 
labourers,  that  the  Amds  withdrawn  Arom 
the  remuneration  of  productive  laboure«v 
are  partly  employed  in  paying  the  same  «r 
other  indiTidoals  for  unprodactire  labour  ; 
and  that  by  this  portion  of  its  effects,  war 
expenditure  acts  in  precisely  the  opposite 
manner  to  that  which  Dr.  Chalmers  points 
out,  and,  so  flar  as  it  goes,  directly  counter- 
acts the  eflJacts  described  in  the  text.    So  flur 
as  labourers  are  taken  ftt>ro  production  to 
man  the  army   and  navy,   the    labouring 
classes  are  not  damaged,  the  capitalists  are 
not  benefited,  and  the  general  produce  of 
the  country  is  diminished  by  war  expendi- 
ture. Accordingly,  Dr.  Chalmers's  doctrlDe^ 
though  true  of  this  country,  is  wholly  ini^ 
plicable   to    countries  difi^srently   circum- 
stanced; to  France,  for  example,  during  the 
N^[>oleon  wars.    At  that  period  the  draught 
on  the  labouring  population  of  France,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  enormous,  while 
the  ftinds  which  supported  the  war  were 
mostly  supplied  by  contributions  levied  on 
the  countries  overrun  by  the  French  arras, 
a  very  small  proportion  alone  consisting  of 
French  capitaL   In  France,  accordingly,  the 
wjkges  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but  rose  ;  the 
employers  of  labour  were  not  benefited,  but 
ii^ured ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
impidred  by  the  suspension  or  total  loss  of  so 
vast  an  amount  of  its  productive  labour.    In 
England  all  this  was   reversed.     England 
employed    comparatively     few     additional 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  her  own,  while  she 
diverted  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  from 
productive  employment,  to  supply  munitions 
of  war  and  support  armies  for  her  Conti- 
nental allies.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  the 
text,  her  labourers  suffered,  her  ci4>itallst8 
prospered,  and  her  permanent  psoidnotire 
resources  did  not  &U  off. 
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jwlj  income;  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  reqnire  of  them  a  small  pay- 
Dient  eveiyyear  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
than  so  great  a  sacrifice  once  for  all. 
To  which  his  answer  is,  that  the  sacri- 
fice is  made  equally  in  either  case. 
Whatever  is  spent,  cannot  hut  he 
drawn  from  >'early  income.  The  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  wealth  produced 
m  the  country,  forms,  or  helps  to  form, 
the  yearly  income  of  somchody.  The 
privation  which  it  is  supposed  must 
result  from  taking  the  amount  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  hy  taking 
it  m  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not 
averted,  but  only  thro^Ti  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  the  least  able,  and 
who  least  ought,  to  bear  it :  while  all 
the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral, 
and  political,  produced  by  maintaining 
taxes  for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss. 
^Mleneve^  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
production,  or  from  the  fund  destined 
for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  State 
and  expended  nnproductively,  that 
whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the 
labouring  classes :  the  loan,  therefore, 
is  in  truth  paid  off  the  same  year ;  the 
whole  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for 
paying  it  off  is  actually  made  :  only  it 
18  paid  to  the  wrong  persons,  and 
therefore  does  not  extingmsh  the  claim ; 
and  paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a 
tax  exclusively  on  the  labouring  class. 
And  after  having,  in  this  most  painful 
and  unjust  way,  gone  through  the 
wlmle  effort  necessary  for  extinguishing 
the  debt,  the  countir  remains  chai^d 
with  it,  and  with  the  payment  of  its 
interest  in  perpetuity. 

lliese  views  appear  to  me  strictly 
jnst.  in  so  far  as  tne  value  absorbed  in 
Wns  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry  within 
the  country.  The  practical  state  of  the 
case,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  this  supposition.  The 
loans  of  the  less  wealthy  countries  are 
made  chiefly  with  foreign  capital,  which 
yould  not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought 
in  to  be  invested  on  any  less  security 
than  that  of  the  government:  while 
thofje  of  rich  and  prosperous  countries 
tK  generally  made,  not  with  funds 
^thdrawn   from  productive   emploj- 


ment,  but  with  the  new  accumtdations 
constantly  making  from  income,  and 
often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not 
so  taken,  would  have  migrated  to  colo- 
nies, or  sought  other  investments 
abroad.  In  these  cases  (which  will 
be  more  particularly  examined  here- 
after*), the  sum  wanted  may  be  ob- 
tained by  loan  without  detriment  to  the 
labourers,  or  derangement  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  and  even  perhaps  with 
advanta^  to  both,  in  comparison  with 
raising  tne  amount  by  taxation ;  since 
taxes,  especially  when  heavy,  are  al- 
most always  partly  paid  at  the  expense 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides, 
in  a  country  which  makes  so  gp'cat 
yearly  additions  to  its  wealth  that  a 
part  can  be  taken  and  expended  nn- 
productively without  dimimshing  capi- 
tal, or  even  preventing  a  considerable 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  even  if  the 
whole  of  what  is  so  taken  would  have 
become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  the  effect  on  the 
labouring  classes  is  far  less  prejudicial, 
and  the  case  against  the  loan  system 
much  less  strong,  than  in  the  case  first 
supposed.  This  brief  anticipation  of  a 
■discussion  which  will  find  its  proper 
place  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to 
prevent  false  inferences  from  the  pre- 
mises previously  laid  down. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  a  fourth  fun- 
damental theorem  respecting  Capital, 
which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked 
or  misconceived  than  even  any  of  the 
foregoing.  What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not 
the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  labour  when  completed. 
Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand 
for  labour.  The  demand  for  commodi- 
ties determines  in  what  particulai 
branch  of  production  the  laoour  and 
capital  shall  be  employed;  it  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  the  labour ;  but 
not  the  more  or  less  of  the  labour  itself^ 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of 
the  labour.  These  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  funds 


*  Infra,  book  It.  chaps.  It.  t. 
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directly  devoted  to  the  eustenance  and 
•remuneration  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  velvet ;  a  fund  ready  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no 
capital  to  establish  tne  manufacture. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be ;  unless  capital  is  at- 
tracted into  the  occupation,  there  will 
be  no  velvet  made,  and  consequently 
none  bought :  unless,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  the  intending  purchase^;  for  it  is  so 
strong,  that  he  employs  part  of  the 
price  he  would  have  paia  for  it,  in 
making  advances  to  work-people,  that 
they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet ;  that  is^  unless  he  converts  part 
of  his  income  into  capital,  and  invests 
that  capital  in  the  manufacture,  Jjet 
us  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
pose that  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
ready  for  makin,^  velvet,  but  no  de- 
mand.^ Velvet  will  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the 
part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Ma- 
nufacturers and  their  labourers  do  not 
produce  for  the  pleasure  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  for  the  supplv  of  their  own 
wants,  and  having  still  the  capital  and 
the  labour  which  are  the  essentials  of 
production,  they  can  either  produce 
something  else  which  is  in  demand,  or 
if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce 
the  things  which  they  want  for  their 
own  consumption.  So  that  the  employ- 
ment a£&)rded  to  labour  does  not  depend 
on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capital. 
I  am,  (a  course,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unex- 
pectedly, after  the  commodity^  to  supply 
it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces 
a  different  element  into  the  question : 
the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  producing  something  which  nobody 
wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore 
perished,  and  the  employment  which 
it  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital. 
This  case  therefore  does  not  test  the 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  is  ^adual  and 
foreseen,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste 
of  capital,  the  manufacture  being  dis- 


continued by  merely  not  replacing  the 
machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  re- 
investing the  money  as  it  comes  in  from 
the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  capital 
is  thus  readv  for  a  new  employment,  in 
which  it  win  maintain  as  much  labour 
as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  his 
work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  skill 
and  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  particular  business,  and 
which  can  only  be  partially  of  use  to 
them  in  any  other;  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by  the 
change.  But  the  labourers  can  still 
work,  and  the  capital  which  previously 
employed  them  will,  either  in  the  same 
hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  others, 
employ  either  those  labourers  or  an 
equivalent  number  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  pro- 
duce is  not  to  employ  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  production, 
and  not  by  the  demand  which  may 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from 
the  production ;  is  a  proposition  which 
greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  can 
receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox ;  and  even  among  poli- 
tical eponomista  of  reputation,  1  can 
hardlv  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  Ricardo 
and  M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  con- 
stantlv  and  steadily  in  view.  Almost 
all  others  occasionally  express  them- 
selves as  if  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  labour,  was  an 
employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  realtv,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  political  economy 
advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question 
as  this  still  remains  open  at  its  very 
threshold.  I  apprehend,  that  if  by  de- 
mand for  labour  be  meant  the  demand 
by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  employment  in- 
creased, demand  for  commodities  does 
not  constitute  demand  for  labour.  I 
conceive  that  a  person  who  buvs  com- 
modities and  consumes  them  himself^ 
does  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  abstains 
from  consuming,  ana  expends  in  direct 
payments  to  labourers  in  exchAnge  for 
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taboor,  that  he  benefits  the  labouring 
classes,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount 
cf  their  employment. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the 
principle,  let  ns  put  the  following  c^se. 
.1  consumer  may  expend  his  mcome 
•itUer  in  buying  services  or  commodi- 
ties.   He  may  employ  part  of  it  in 
liiing  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build 
n  liouse,  or  excavators  to  dig  artificial 
hVcSj  or  labourers  to  make  plantations 
niid  lay  out  pleasure-grounds;  or,  in- 
^tt*ad  of  this,  ae  may  expend  the  same 
I  aloe  in  buying  velvet  and  l^ce.    The 
qaestion.is,  whether  the  difi*erenc(B  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  expending 
Ills  income  effects  the  interest  of  the 
bl^uring  classes.    It  is  plain  that  in 
the  first  of  the  two  c^ses  he  employs 
labourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  least  out  of  that  employ- 
ment, in  the  opposite  case.    But  those 
from  whom  i  difier  say  that  this  is  of 
no  consequepce,   because  in    buying 
velyet  and  lace  he  equally  emplovs 
lai)onrers,  namely,  those  who  make  the 
velvet  and  lace.    I  contend,  however, 
that  in  this  last  case  he  does  i;ot  em- 
ploy labourers ;  but  merely  decides  in 
vltat  kind  of  work  some  other  person 
shall  emplov  them.     The  consumer 
does  not  witn  his  own  fiindu  pay  to  the 
weavers  and  lacemakeis  their  day's 
wages.    He  buys  the  finished  com- 
modity, which  h^  been  produced  by 
labour  and  capital,  the  labour  not  being 
paid  nor  the  capital  furnished  by  him, 
but  by  the   manufacturer.     Suppose 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
nending  this  portion  of  his  inpome  in 
hiring  journeymen   bricklayers,  who 
bid  out  the  amount  of  their  wages  in 
food  and  clothing,  which  were  also  pro- 
duced by  labour  and  capital.     He, 
however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet, 
ibr  which  he  thus  creates  an  extra  de- 
mand.   This  demand  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can 
the  sufiply  be  produced  without  an  ex- 
tra capital :  where,  then,  is  the  capital 
to  come  from?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
consumer's  change  of  puroose  which 
loakes  the   capital    of  the    country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was.    It  ap- 
pears, theq,  that  the  increased  demand 
for  Tdvet  coidd  not  for  the  present  be 


supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  ^ave  rise  to  it  has  set 
at  liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount 
required.  The  venr  sum  which  the 
consumer  now  employs  in  buying  vel- 
vet, formerly  passed  into  the  hands  of 
joumejrmen  bricklayers,  who  expended 
it  in  mod  and  necessaries,  which  they 
now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze  by 
their  competition,  from  the  shares  of 
other  labourcfs.  The  labour  and  ca- 
pital, therefore,  which  formerlv  pro- 
duced necessarie-s  for  the  use  of  these 
bricklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  mar- 
ket, and  must  look  out  for  other  em- 
ployment ;  and  they  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and 
capital  which  produced  the  necessaries 
turn  themselves  to  producing  the  vel- 
vet ;  but,  in  some  one  or  other  of  a 
hundred  modes,  theytake  the  place  of 
that  which  does.  There  was  capital 
in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — 
to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  ne- 
cessaries for  the  joumeynien  brick- 
layers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  consumer  which  of 
the  two  should  happen ;  and  if  he 
chooses  the  velvet,  they  go  without 
the  necessaries. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  same  case  reversed.  The 
consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy 
velvet,  but  resolves  to  discontinue  that 
expense,  and  to  employ  the  same 
annual  sum  in  hiring  bricklayers.  If 
the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure 

S'ves  no  additional  employnient  to 
hour,  but  only  transfers  employment 
from  velvet-maKers  to  bricklayers.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
total  sum  applied  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour.  The  velvet  manufacturer, 
supposing  him  aware  of  the  diminished 
demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes 
the  production,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  camtsi 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  This 
capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  is  not 
the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  cus 
tomer  employs  in  maintaining  brick- 
layers ;  it  IS  a  second  fund.    There  ar« 
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therefore  two  fands  to  be  employed  in 
the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of 
labour,  where  before  there  was  only 
one.  There  is  not  a  transfer  of  em- 
ployment from  velvet-makers  to  brick- 
layers; there  is  a  new  employment 
created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer 
of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
some  other  labourers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other 
things  which  the  bricklayers  consume. 

In  answer  to  this  iU  is  said,  that 
though  money  laid  out  in  buying  velvet 
is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital; 
that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new 
demand  for  labour,  it  is  the  necessary 
means  of  enablingthe  existing  demand 
to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be 
said)  of  the  manufacturer,  wnile  locked 
up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  they  do 
not  begin  to  constitute  a  demand  for 
labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the 
capital  which  made  it  replaced  from 
the  outlay  of  the  purchaser ;  and  thus, 
it  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals, 
but  only  one  capital  between  them, 
which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer :  and  if 
instead  of  buying  velvet  he  buys 
labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital 
elsewhere,  extinguishing  as  much  de- 
mand for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  he 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are 
not  denied.  To  set  free  a  capital 
which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in 
a  form  useless  for  the  support  of  labour, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  thing  to  the  in- 
terests of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  capital  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  I  expend  lOOOZ.  in  buying  velvet,  I 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  employ 
10002.  in  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
while  the  velvet  remained  unsold :  and 
if  it  would  have  remained  unsold  for 
ever  unless  I  bought  it,  then  hj  chang- 
ing my  pu:g>ose  and  hiring  bncklayers 
instead,  1  nndoubtedlv  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour :  ror  while  I  emplov 
lOOOZ.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  lOOOZ.  of  the 
velvet-maker's  capital  on  the  other. 
13ut  this   is   oonfotmding  the   effects 
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arising  from  the  mere  suddenness  of  & 
change  with  the  effects  of  the  change 
itself.  If  when  the  buyer  ceased  to  pur- 
chase, the  capital  employed  in  masing 
velvet  for  his  use  necessarily  perished, 
then  his  expending  the  same  amount 
in  hiring  bncklayers  would  be  no  crea- 
tion, but  merely  a  transfer,  of  employ- 
ment, nie  increased  employment 
which  I  contend  is  given  to  labour, 
would  not  be  given  unless  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated, 
and  would  not  be  given  until  it  toaa 
liberated.  But  every  one  knows  that 
the  capital  invested  in  an  employment 
can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  K  the  velvet-maker 
had  previous  notice,  bv  not  receiving 
the  usual  order,  he  will  have  produced 
10002.  less  velvet,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  his  capital  will  have  been 
already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  previous 
notice,  and  the  article  consequently  re- 
mains on  his  hands,  the  increase  of  his 
stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to  sus- 
pend or  diminish  his  production  until 
the  surplus  is  carried  off.  When  this 
process  is  complete,  the  manufacturer 
will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  with 
undiminished  power  of  employing  la- 
bour in  general,  though  a  portion  of  his 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  main- 
taining some  other  kind  of  it.  Until 
this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the 
demand  for  labour  will  be  merely 
changed,  not  increased :  but  as  soon  as 
it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for 
labour  is  increased.  Where  there  was 
formerlv  only  one  capital  employed  in 
maintaining  weavers  to  make  10002. 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  same 
capital  employed  in  making  something 
else,  and  10002.  distributed  among 
bricklayers  besides.  There  are  now 
two  capitals  employed  in  remxmerating 
two  sets  of  labourers;  while  before, 
one  of  those  capitab,  that  of  the  cus- 
tomer, only  served  as  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  by  which  the  other  capital, 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  carried  on  its 
employment  of  labour  from  year  to  year. 
The  proposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending is  in  reality  equivalent  to  the 
following,  which  to  some  minds  will 
appear  a  truism,  though  to  othera  it  is 
a  paradox :  that  a  person  does  good  to 
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labourers,  not  by  what  be  consumes  on 
himself  but  solely  by  what  he  does  not 
so  consume.  K  instead  of  laying  out 
100/.  in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in 
wages,  the  demand  for  commodities  is 
precisely  equal  in  both  cases :  in  the 
<Hie,  it  IS  a  demand  for  1002.  worth  of 
wine  or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same 
yalue  of  bread,  beer,  labourers'  clothing, 
fuel,  and  indulgences;  but  the  la- 
bourers of  the  community  have  in  the 
latter  case  the  value  of  1002.  more  of 
the  produce  of  the  community  dis- 
tributed among  them.  •  I  have  con- 
somed  that  much  less,  and  made  over 
my  consuming  power  to  them.  If  it 
were  not  so,  my  having  consumed  less 
would  not  leave  more  to  be  consumed 
by  others ;  which  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction. When  less  is  not  produced, 
what  one  person  forboars  to  consume  is 
necessarily  added  to  the  share  of  those 
to  whom  he  transfers  his  power  of  pur- 
chase. In  the  case  supposed  I  do  not 
necessarily  consume  less  ultimately, 
nnoe  the  labourers  whom  I  pay  may 
build  a  house  for  me,  or  make  some- 
thing else  for  my  future  consumption. 
But  I  have  at  all  events  postponed  my 
consumption,  and  have  turned  over 
part  of  my  share  of  the  present  produce 
of  the  conmiunity  to  the  labourers.  If 
after  an  interval  I  am  indemnified,  it 
is  not  from  the  existing  produce,  but 
from  a  subsequent  addition  made  to  it. 
I  have  therefore  left  more  of  the  exist- 
ing produpe  to  be  consumed  by  others ; 
and  have  put  into  the  possession  of 
labourers  the  power  to  consume  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  opposite  doctrine  than 
that  afforded  by  tne  Poor  Law.  If  it 
be  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour- 
mg  classes  whether  I  consume  my 
means  in  the  form  of  things  purchased 
for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion 
in  the  shape  of  wages  or  alms  for  their 
direct  consumption,  on  what  ground 
can  the  policy  oe  justified  of  taking  my 
money  mm  me  to  support  paupers? 
smce  my  unproductive  expenuiture 
would  have  eoually  benefited  them, 
while  I  should  nave  enjoyed  it  too.  If 
society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have 
it,  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  the 
doable  indulgence  ?  But  common  sense 
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tells  every  one  in  his  own  case  (though 
he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale) 
that  the  poor-rate  which  he  pays  is 
really  subtracted  from  his  own  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  no  shifting  of  pay- 
ment backwards  and  forwaras  will 
enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same 
food.    If  he  nad  not  been  required  to 

{)ay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently 
aid  out  the  amount  on  himself,  the 
poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  thu 
country,  as  he  himself  would  have  con- 
sumed more.* 

*  The  foUowing  omo,  which  |»reMnts  the 
argnment  in  a  somewhat  different  ihtiM, 
may  serve  for  still  further  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  rich  indlridual.  A,  expends 
a  ceruin  amount  daily  in  wages  or  alms, 
which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and 
consumed,  in  the  form  of  coarse  ibod,  by  the 
receivers.  A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B, 
who  discontinues  this  item  of  expenditure, 
and  expends  in  lieu  of  it  the  same  sum  each 
day  In  deUcacies  for  his  own  table.  I  have 
chosen  this  supposition,  in  order  that  the 
two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  cir- 
cnmstanceii,  except  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  comparison.  In  order  not  to  obscure  the 
essential  facts  of  the  case  by  exhibiting  them 
through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  trans- 
action, let  us  farther  suppose  that  A,  and 
B  after  him,  are  landlords  of  the  estate  on 
which  both  the  food  consumed  by  the  re- 
cipients of  A*s  disbursements,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are 
produced;  and  that  their  rent  is  paid  to 
them  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice 
what  description  of  produce  they  shall  re- 
quire. The  question  Is,  whether  B's  expen- 
diture gives  as  much  employment  or  as  much 
food  to  his  poorer  neighbours  as  A's  gave. 

From  the  case  as  stated,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  while  A  lived,  that  portion  of  his  income 
which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would 
be  drawn  by  him  fh>m  the  Carm  in  the  shape 
of  fbod  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as 
such ;  while  B,  who  came  after  him.would 
require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalexu  value 
in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed 
in  Ills  own  household:  that  the  fanner, 
therefore,  would,  under  B's  r^me,  produce 
that  much  less  of  ordinary  food,  and  more  of 
expensive  delicacies,  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  than  was  produced  in  A's  time,  and 
that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of 
food  shared,  throughout  the  year,  among  the 
labouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is  what 
would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  text.  Those  who  think  differ- 
ently, must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  pro* 
duced,  not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the 
food  previously  supplied  to  A*s  labourers,  and 
that  the  ^gregate  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increased  in  amount.  But  when  it 
is  asked,  how  this  double  production  wouK 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  demand  de- 
layed until  the  work  is  completed,  and 
furnishing  no  advances,  but  only  re- 
imbursing advances  made  by  others, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labour ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended, 
is,  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as  regards 
tho  eiApIoyment  of  the  labouring  class, 
a  mere  nullity ;  it  does  not  and  cannot 
create  any  employment  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  employment  which 
existed  before. 

But  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does 
nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment tor  labour  and  capital,  than  to 
determine  so  mneh  of  the  employment 
which  already  existed,  into  that  par- 
ticular channel  instead  of  any  other ; 
still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 

be  effected— how  the  farther,  whoM  eapitAl 
and  labour  were  already  fUlly  trnplojed, 
would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  new  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things ; 
the  only  mode  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
he  should  iittt  produce  the  fbod,  and  thed, 
giving  that  food  to  the  labourers  whbln  A 
formerly  fed,  shotild  by  means  of  -their 
labour,  produce  the  luxuries  wanted  by  fi. 
This,  accordingly,  when  the  objector^  are 
hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their 
meaning.  But  It  is  an  obvious  answer,  thai 
on  this  supposition,  B  must  Wait  for  his 
luxurleft  till  the  secotid  year,  and  they  are 
wanted  this  year.  By  the  driglnal  hytx>- 
thesis,  he  consumes  his  luxurious  dlilHer  day 
by  day,  jMirt  jNUM  with  the  rations  of  bread 
and  potatoes  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  his 
labourers.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  the 
Ubourers  ilrst,  and  supply  B  iifterwal>ds : 
he  and  they  cannot  both  nave  their  wants 
ministered  to :  he  can  onljr  satisfy  his  own 
demand  for  commodities,  by  le4ting  as  much 
of  theirt,  as  was  fbrmerly  sal)t>lied  froth  that 
fhnd,  unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  r^oined  by  ah  objector, 
that,  since  on  the  present  showing,  time  is 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  eipetl- 
ditureofB  consistent  with  aslarae  an  em- 
ployment to  labour  as  was  given  by  A,  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  in- 
creased consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
until  they  can  be  furnished  to  him  by  the 
labour  of  the  persons  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ 
and  feed  as  much  labour  as  his  predecessors. 
Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why?  Because 
his  income  would  be  expended  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor's;  It 
w^ould  be  expended  in  %agc«.  A  reserved 
fh>m  his  personal  consumption  a  fund  which 
he  paid  away  d'trectly  U,  labourers ;  B  does 
the  same,  only  In&tead  of  paying  it  to  them 
himself,  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
fimior,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him.  On 
th;>  suppovition,  B.  in  the  fii*3l  year,  neither 
r.\i  (  uiin^  ilie  aniuuiit,  as  far  as  be  isper- 
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in  the  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  in- 
tending to  quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  one 
which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods 
finaUy  perish  unsold,  may  mount  to 
any  height,  up  to  that  which  would 
make  them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil, 
to  retire  from  the  business.  On  the 
contrary,  an  increased  demand  enables 
them  to  extend  their  transactions — to 
make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if 
they  have  it,  or  can  borrow  it ;  and, 
turning  over  their  capital  more  rapidly, 
they  will  employ  their  labourers  more 
constantly,  or  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber than  before.  So  that  an  increased 
demand  for  a  commodity  does  really, 
in   the    particular  department,  often 

sonally  ooncemed,  in  A'l  manner  nor  iti  his 
own,  really  saves  that  portion  of  his  income, 
and  lends  It  to  the  farmer.  And  If,  in  sub- 
sequent yearly  confining  himself  within  the 
year's  income,  he  leaves  the  fkrmer  in  arrears 
to  that  amount,  it  becomes  an  additional 
capital,  with  which  the  farmer  may  per. 
manently  employ  and  ifeed  A's  labourer*. 
Nobody  pf  etends  that  Such  a  ehaage  as  Uiiat 
a  change  from  spending  an  income  in  wages 
of  labour,  to  saving  It  for  inrestment,  ae- 

E rives  any  labourers  of  employinent.  what 
I  affirmed  to  have  that  effect  is,  the  change 
from  hiring  labourers  to  buying  commodities 
for  personal  use;  aa  represented  by  our 
original  hypothesis. 

In  our  iUnstratltfn  We  have  stipposed  no 
buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  maney.  But 
the  case  as  we  have  pdt  It,  cerrespimds  witlv 
actual  fact  in  everything  except  the  details 
of  the  mechanisih.  The  whole  of  ahj 
country  is  virtually  a  single  (km  and  manu- 
fhctory,  from  which  every  member  of  the 
eommunity  draws  his  appointed  share  of  the 
produce,  having  a  certain  nuihber  of  coun- 
ters, called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  his 
hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  brings 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  pre- 
fers, up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He  does 
not,  as  in  our  imaginary  cate,  gdve  notice 
beforehand  what  thins*  he  shall  require] 
but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  caps- 
ble  of  finding  it  out  by  observation,  and  any 
change  in  the  demand  is  promptly  followed 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  it.  If  a 
consumer  changes  from  paying  away  a  part 
of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  it  that 
same  day  (not  some  subsequent  and  distant 
day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
perseveres  in  this  alteredpractice  until  pro- 
duction has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
alteration  of  demand,  there  will  from  that 
time  be  less  food  and  other  articles  f6r  the 
use  of  labourers,  produced  in  the  oountry,  by 
etacUy  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuries  now 
demanded ;  and  the  labourers,  as  a  clasai 
will  be  worsf  off  by  the  precise  amount. 
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cause  a  greater  employment  to  be 
p%-en  to  labour  by  tne  same  capital. 
the  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that 
in  the  cases  supposed,  this  advantage 
is  given  to  labour  and  capital  in  one 
department,  only  by  being  withdrawn 
from  another;  and  that  when  the 
change  has  produced  its  natural  effect 
of  attracting  into  the  employment  ad- 
ditional capital  proportional  to  the  in- 
creased demand,  the  advantage  itself 


ceases. 


The  grounds  of  ft  proposition,  when 
well  understood,  usually  ^ve  a  tolera- 
ble indication  of  the  limitations  of  it. 
The  general  principle,  now  stated,  is, 
that  demand  for  commodities  deter- 
mines merely  the  direction  of  labour, 
and  the  kinj  of  wealth  produced,  but 
not  the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  the 
labour,  or  the  aggregate  of  wealth. 
But  to  this  there  are  two  exceptions. 
First;  when  labour  is  supported,  but 
not  Ml^  occupied,  a  new  demand  for 
Bomcthmg  which  it  can  produce,  may 
Etiaiiilate  the  labour  thus  supported  to 
increased  exertions,  of  which  the  re- 
sult may  be  an  increase  of  wealth,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves and  of  others.  Work  which  can 
be  done  in  the  spare  hours  of  persons 
subsisted  from  some  other  source,  can 
(as  before  remarked]  be  undertaken 
without  vrithdrawing  capital  firom  other 
occupations,  beyond  the  amount  (oflen 
very  small)  required  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  tools  and  materials :  and  even 
this  will  often  be  provided  py  savings 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
reason  of  our  theorem  thus  failing,  the 
theorem  itself  fails,  and  employment 
of  this  kind  may,  by  the  spnnging  up 
of  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  be 
called  into  existence  without  depriving 
labour  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  em- 
ployment in  any  other  quarter.  The 
demand  does  not,  even  in  this  case, 
ojperate  on  labour  any  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  an  existing 
capital ;  but  it  affords  an  inducement 
which  causes  that  capital  to  set  in 
TQotion  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
it  did  before. 

The  second  exception,  of  which  I 
sb&ll  speak  at  lengtn  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  consists  in  the  known  effect 


of  an  extension  of  the  market  for  a  com- 
modity, in  rendering  possible  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  productive  forces  of  so- 
ciety. This,  like  the  former,  is  more 
an  exception  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
in  reality.  It  is  not  the  money  paid  by 
the  purchaser  which  remunerates  the 
labour;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  the  demand  only  determines  in 
what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  what  kina  of  labour  it  shaP 
remunerate ;  but  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  it  enables  the  same  capital 
to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and 
mayt  by  an  indirect  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  capital,  produce  an  even- 
tual increase  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  rather  in 
the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that 
of  production.  Looking  at  things  in 
the  aggregate,  and  permanently,  the 
remuneration  of  the  producer  is  derived 
from  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital.  The  sale  of  the  produce  for 
money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  buying  other  commo- 
dities, are  a  mere  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employ- 
ments being  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  the  power  of  exchanging  gives 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the  produce ; 
but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  ex- 
change, which  remunerates  labour  and 
capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  operation  of  ex- 
change, whether  conducted  by  barter 
or  through  the  medium  of  money,  as 
the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each 
person  transforms  the  remimeration  of 
nis  labour  or  of  his  capital  into  the  par- 
ticular  shape  in  which  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him  to  possess  it ;  but  in  no  wise 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.  The  preceding  principles  de- 
monstrate the  laliacy  of  many  popular 
arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are 
continually  reproducing  themselves  in 
new  forms.     For  example,  it  has  beeo 
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contended,  and  by  some  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  ai^uuicnt  for  the  in- 
come-tax, grounded  on  its  falling  on 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  onlj, 
and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  saj,  an  impos- 
ture ;  because  in  taking  from  the  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended 
among  the  poor,  the  tax  injures  the 
poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine 
we  now  know  what  to  think.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich 
in  taxes,  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  capital, 
or  even  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class 
of  unproductive  labourers,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  labour  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously 
affected,  by  the  tax  on  the  rich ;  and 
as  these  effects  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as  that 
no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall 
on  the  poor.  But  even  here  the  ques- 
tion anses,  whether  the  government, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not 
lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  In  regard  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if 
not  paid  to  the  government,  would 
have  been  consumed  in  the  form  of 
commodities  (or  even  expended  in  ser- 
vices if  the  pa3mient  has  been  advanced 
by  a  capitalist),  this,  according  to  the 

Srinciples  we  have  investigated,  falls 
efinitively  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  poor.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
demand  for  labour,  so  far  as  this  por- 
tion is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as 
before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employ- 
ing the  same  number.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  acfray  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now 
contending  were  in  the  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except 
the  poor.  If  it  is  taxing  the  labourers, 
to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all 


the  taxes.  The  same  argument,  how- 
ever, equally  proves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  the  labourers  at  all ;  smco 
the  tax,  being  laid  out  either  in  labour 
or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  to 
them;  so  that  taxation  has  the 
singular  property  of  falling  on  nobody. 
On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  the 
labourers  no  harm  to  take  from  them 
all  they  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
It  would  all  be  "  spent  among  them," 
which  on  this  theory  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  error  is  produced  by 
not  looking  directly  at  the  realities  of 
the  phenomena,  but  attending  only  to 
the  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and 
spending.  If  we  look  at  the  effects 
produced  not  on  the  money,  which 
merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  com- 
modities which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed, we  see  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  income-tax,  the  classes  who  pav  it 
do  really  diminish  their  consumption. 
Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are 
the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.  It 
is  aefrayed  out  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  burthen 
falls,  not  on  what  they  would  have 
consumed,  but  on  what  they  would 
have  saved  to  maintain  production,  or 

rnt  in  maintaining  or  pajang  unpro- 
;tive  labourers,  to  that  extent  the 
tax  forms  a  deduction  from  what  would 
have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  probably  the  fact,  expends 
fully  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  would  have  done  in  the 
direct  emplo3rment  of  labour,  as  in 
hiring  sailors,  soldiers,  snd  policemen, 
or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last 
operation  it  even  increases  capital: 
the  labouring  classes  not  only  do  not 
lose  any  eroplo3mient  by  the  tax,  but 
may  possibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole 
of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it 
was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  any  one.  not  a 
labourer,  actually  and  literally  con- 
sumes for  his  own  use,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  No  one  is 
benefited  by  mere  consumption,  except 
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or  them.'  To  know  which  is  the  suf- 
ferer, we  must  undei'stand  whose  con- 
sumption  will  have  to  he  retrencbcd  in 
consequence :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  tax  really 
faUs. 


the  person  who  consumes;  And  a  per- 
son cannot  hoth  consume  his  income 
himself,  and  make  it  over  to  be  con- 
B^ed  by  others.  Taking  away  a  cer- 
tain portion  hy  taxation  cannot  deprive 
both  nim  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him 
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OH  CIKCULATnrO  AND  FE^D  CAPITAL. 


§  1.  To  complete  our  explanations 
on  the  snhject  of  capital,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided.  The 
distinction  is  veiy  obvious,  and  though 
not  named,  has  oeen  often  adverted  to, 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters :  but  it  is 
now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and 
to  point  out  a  few  of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commcxiity,  there  is  a 
part  which,  after  heing  once  used, 
exists  no  longer  as  capital;  is  no 
longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  ser* 
vice,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  pitxluc- 
tion.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion 
of  capital  which  consists  of  materials. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is 
made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
cannot  he  employed  any  further  in  the 
soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  al- 
tered condition,  as  soap,  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  the  same  division 
must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital 
which  18  paid  as  the  wages,  or  con- 
sumed as  tne  subsistence,  of  labourers. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton- 
spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his 
workpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no 
longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  ootton- 
spinner's  capital:  such  portion  of  it 
as  the  workmen  consume,  no  longer 
exists  as  capital  at  aU :  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  may  now  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  result  of  a  second  act  of  accumula- 
tion.    Capital  which  in  this  maimer 


fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital. 
The  term,  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  portion  of  capital  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  renewea  by  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when 
renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  and  paying  wages ; 
so  that  it  does  its  work,  not  by  being 
kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital, 
however,  consists  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character :  which  produce  their  effect 
not  by  beine  parted  with,  but  by  being 
kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and 
all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name 
of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability 
of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  many  repetitions 
of  the  productive  operation.  In  this 
class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent 
improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  undertakings  to 
prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine, 
for  example :  of  cutting  canab,  of 
making  roads  or  docks.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added,  but  these  are 
sufncient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any 
of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
corresponding  auration,  is  called  Fixed 
Capital. 
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Of  fixed  capitals,  some  kinds  require 
to  be  occasionally  or  periodically  re- 
newed. Such  are  all  implements  and 
buildings :  they  require,  at  intervals, 
partial  renewal  by  means  of  repairs, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back 
into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal :  but  there  is 
always  some  outlay  needed,  either 
regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once 
made,  does  not  re(][uire,  like  a  machine, 
to  be  made  a^am^  unless  purposely 
destroyed,  or  unless  an  earthquake  or 
some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it 
up:  but  regular  and  frec^uent  outlaws 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  ren- 
dered useless.  The  most  permanent 
of  all  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  that  em- 
ployed in  giving  increased  productive- 
ness to  a  natural  agent,  sucn  as  land. 
The  draining  of  marshy  or  inundated 
tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  ita 
protection  by  embankments,  are  im- 

Erovements  calculated  for  perpetuity; 
ut  drains  and  dykes  require  hrequent 
repair.  The  same  character  of  perpe- 
tmty  belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
land  bv  subsoil  draining,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils ;  or  by  permanent  manures, 
that  is,  by  the  aduition  to  the  soil,  not 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which 
are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation, 
but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water ; 
as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soils, 
clay  and  marl  on  the  light.  Even  such 
works,  however,  require  some,  though 
it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay 
to  maintain  their  lull  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  deserving  that 
title,  produce  an  increase  of  return, 
which,  after  defraying  all  expenditure 
^egessarv  for  keeping  them  up,  still 


leaves  a  surplus.  This  surplus  forms 
the  return  to  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  return  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  terminate 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  but 
continues  for  ever.  The  land  thus  in- 
creased in  productiveness,  bears  a 
value  in  the  market,  proportional  to 
the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  capital  which  was  in- 
vested, or  sunk,  in  making  the  improve- 
ment, as  still  existing  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  There  must  be  no 
mistake,  however.  The  capital,  like 
all  other  capital,  has  been  consumed. 
It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  the 
labourers  who  executed  tlie  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  were  assisted. 
But  it  was  consumed^^produotivelv,  and 
has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  im- 
proved productiveness  of  an  appropri- 
ated natural  agent,  the  land.  We 
may  call  the  increased  produce  the 
joint  result  of  the  land  and  of  a  capital 
fixed  in  the  land.  But  as  the  capital^ 
having  in  reality  been  consumed,  can- 
not be  withdrawn,  its  productiveness 
is  thenceforth  indissolubly  blended 
with  that  arising  from  the  original 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remune- 
ration for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  laws  which  govern 
the  returns  to  laboui*  and  capital,  but 
upon  those  which  govern  the  recom- 
pense for  natural  agents^  What  these 
arci  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  difference  be* 
tween  the  effects  of  circulating  and 
those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  countiy.  Cir- 
culating capital  being  destroyed  as 
such,  or  at  an^  rate  finally  lost  to  the 
owner,  bv  a  single  use ;  and  the  pro- 
duct resulting  from  that  one  use  being 
the  only  source  from  which  the  owner 
can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  any 
remuneration  for  its  productive  em- 
ployment ;  the  product  must  of  course 
be  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  or  in 
other  wordsj  the  result  of  a  single  use 
most  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  capi- 
tal  used,  and  a  profit  besides.    This, 

•  Infrat  bpok  U.  chap.  svi.    On  Jient. 
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hoireTer,  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
the  case  of  hxed  capital  Since  ma- 
cliiaery»  for  example,  is  not  wholly 
coDsnmed  by  one  usCi  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  the  product  of  that  use.  The 
machine  answers  the  purpose  of  its 
owner,  if  it  bnngs  in,  during  each  in- 
terval of  time,  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
in  value  which  the  machine  has  sus- 
tained during  the  same  time,  with  a 
furplos  sufficient  to  yield  the  oi-di- 
lary  profit  on  the  entire  value  of  the 
machine. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  increase 
of  tixed  capital,  when  taking  place  at 
the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at 
least  tenoporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  hibourers.    This  is  true, 
not  of  machinery  alone,  but  of  all  im- 
provements by  which  capital  is  sunk ; 
that  is,  rendered  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  the  mamtenance 
and  remuneration  of  laboui*.    Suppose 
that  a  person  farms  his  own  land,  with 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com,    employed    in    maintaining    la- 
bourers during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
we  omit  the  eonsidemtion  of  seed  and 
tools),  whose  labour  produces  him  an- 
nually  two   thousand    four   hundred 
quarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
centi    This  profit  y/to  shall  suppose 
that  he  annually  consumes,  carrying 
on  his  operations  from  year  to  year  on 
the  original  capital  of  two  thousand 
ouarters.    Let  us  now  suppose  that  by 
tne  expenditure  of  half  his  capital  he 
efibcts  a  permanent  improrementof  his 
land,  which  Is  executed  by  half  his 
labourers,  and    occupies  them  for   a 
year,  after  which  he  will  only  reauire, 
for  the  effectual  cultiration  of  his  land, 
half  as  many  labourers  as  before.    The 
remainder  of  his  capital  he  employs  as 
nsual.    In  the  first  year  there  is  no 
dilference  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers, except  that  part  of  them  have 
received  the  same  pay  for  an  operation 
on  the  land,   which  they  previously 
obtained  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, tne  improver  has  not,  as  before, 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com.    Onl^  one  thousand  quarters  of 


his  capital  have  been  reproduced  in 
the  nsual  way:  he  has  now  only 
those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provements. He  will  employ,  in  the 
next  and  in  each  following  year,  only 
half  l^e  number  of  labourers,  and  will 
divide  among  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  .subsistencOj  Tho 
loss  will  soon  bo  made  up  to  them  if 
the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  produces  two 
tnousand  four  hundred  quarters  as  be- 
fore, because  so  enormous  an  accession 
of  gain  will  probably  induce  the  im< 
prover  to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  employer 
of  labour.  *  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  may  not  be  the  case ;  for  (sup- 
posing, as  we  may  do,  tliat  the  im- 
provement will  last  indefinitely,  with- 
out any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to 
keep  it  up)  the  improver  will  have 
gained  largely  bv  his  improvement  if 
ihe  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  but  one  thousand  five 
hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  re- 
place the  one  thousand  quarters  forming 
nis  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
pront  of  twf^iity-five  per  cent  (instead 
of  twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital, 
fixed  and  circulating  together.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
profitable  one  to  liim,  and  yet  very 
injurious  to  the  labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated,  is  purely 
ideal;  or  at  most  appHcable  only  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though 
formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  re- 
garded by  modem  agriculturists  as  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement.  The  cleap^ 
ing  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century,  was  however  a  case  of  it ;  and 
Irelana,  since  the  potato  famine  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  is  another. 
The  remarkable  decrease  which  has 
lately  attracted  notice  in  the  gross 
produce  of  Irish  agriculture,  is,  to  all 
appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the 
diversion  of  land  from  maintaining 
human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle :  ana 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  vrithout 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
population  by  emi^ation   or   death. 
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We  have  thnB  two  recent  instances  in 
which  what  was  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural improvement,  has  diminislied 
the  power  of  the  country  to  support  its 
population.  The  effect,  however,  of 
all  the  improvements  due  to  modem 
science  is  to  increase,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  diminish  the  gross  produce.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  im- 
provement does  not  operate  in  the 
manner  supposed — does  not  enable  a 
part  of  the  labour  previously  employed 
on  the  land  to  be  aispensed  with — ^but 
only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise 
a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  greater  produce,  which  by  means  of 
the  improvement  can  be  raised  from 
the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he 
find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He 
has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of 
two  thousand  Quarters  disposable  for 
the  purpose.  One  thousand  of  them 
are  lost  and  gone — consimied  in  making 
the  improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ 
as  many  labourers  as  before,  and  pay 
them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or 
obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thou- 
sand quarters  to  supply  the  deficit. 
But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  main- 
tain, an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour. 
They  are  not  a  fresh  creation;  their 
destmation  is  only  changed  from  one 
productive  employment  to  another; 
and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating 
capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  community  remains  im- 
repaired. 

The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
those  who  contend  that  machinery  can 
never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  conmiodity,  as  enables, 
ere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  ever  to  find  employment  in  pro- 
ducing it.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  though 
loo  broadly  etated,  is,  no  doubt,  often 


true.  The  copyists  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  were  doubtless  soon  out- 
numbered by  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  took  their  place:  and 
the  number  of  labouring  persons  now 
occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
many  times  greater  than  were  so  occu- 

S'ed  previously  to  the  inventions  of 
argreavcs  and  Arkwright,  which 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  fixed 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manufac- 
ture, it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circa< 
lating  capital  than  at  any  former  time. 
But  if  this  capital  was  drawn  from 
other  employments :  if  the  funds  which 
took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
costly  machinery,  were  supplied  not  by 
any  additional  saving  consequent  on 
the  improvements,  but  by  drafts  on  the 
general  capital  of  the  community; 
what  better  are  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  mere  transfer?  In  what  manner 
is  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  con- 
version of  circulating  into  fixed  capital, 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulating 
capital  from  its  old  employments  to  a 
new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the 
labouring  classes  as  a  collective  body 
cannot  suffer  temporarily  by  the  inti'o- 
duction  of  machineiy,  or  oy  the  sinking 
of  capital  in  permanent  improvements, 
are,  1  conceive,  necessarily  fallacious. 
That  they  would  suffer  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  industry  to  which 
the  change  applies,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  obvious  to  common  sense ; 
but  it  is  oflen  said,  that  though  em- 
ployment is  withdrawn  from  labour  in 
one  department,  an  exactly  equivalent 
employment  is  opened  for  it  in  othere, 
because  what  the  consumers  save  in 
the  increased  cheapness  of  one  par- 
ticular article  enables  them  to  augment 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinds 
of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as 
was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involves 
a  fallacy;  demand  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thing  from 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
sulners  have  now  additional  means  of 
buying  other  things ;  but  this  will  not 
create  the  other  tmngs,  unless  there  is 
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capital  to  prodnce  them,  and  the  im- 
provement nas  not  set  at  liberty  any 
capita],  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  from  other  employments.  The 
supposed  increase  of  production  and  of 
employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  take  place; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities by  some  consumers,  will  be 
balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on 
the  part  of  others,  namely,  the  la- 
bourers who  were  superseded  by  the 
improvement,  and  who  will  now  be 
maintained,  if  at  all,  by  sharing,  either 
in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity, 
in  what  was  previously  consumed  by 
other  people. 

§  3.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  as  things  are  actually  transacted, 
improvements  in  production  are  oilen, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  aggregate. 
They  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  ne- 
cessarily in  that  case  be  provided  from 
funds  already  employed  as  circulating 
capital  But  improvements  are  always 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  made  by  withdrawing 
circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, but  are  made  by  the  employment 
of  the  annual  increase.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  examples  of  a  ^eat  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and 
place  where  circulating  capital  was 
not  rapidly  increasing  likewise.  It  is 
not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that 
great  and  costly  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  made.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — to  intro- 
duce expensive  machiueir — are  acts 
involving  immediate  sacnfice  for  dis- 
tant objects ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,  tolerably  complete  security  of 
property;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  third,  a  high  standard  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "effective  desire 
of  accumulation :"  which  three  things 
are  the  elements  of  a  society  rapidly 
progressive  in  its  amount  o^  capital. 
Although,  therefore,  the  labouring 
classes  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at 


the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the 
growth  of  population  has  habitually 
adapted  itselr;  vet,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  very  unlikely  to  happen,  since 
there  is  probably  no  country  whose 
fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating. 
If  the  whole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  speculative  madness  of 
1845,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment^ had* been  constructed  in  the 
times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each, 
this  improbable  contingency  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  realized;  but 
this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
that  supplies  toe  old :  ^  difficulties 
generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  enterprises  that  involve  the 
sinking  of  capital,  from  extending 
themselves  witn  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  em- 
ployment for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  be 
added,  that  even  if  improvements  did 
for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce and  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
community,  they  would  not  the  less 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both. 
They  increase  the  return  to  capital; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must 
necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capi- 
talist in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  diminished  prices;  affording, 
in  either  catfe,  an  augmented  fund  from 
which  accumulation  may  be  made, 
while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an 
increased  inducement  to  accumulation. 
In  the  case  we  before  selected,  in  which 
the  immediate  result  of  the  improve- 
ment was  to  diminish  the  gross  pro- 
duce fi^)m  two  thousand  fourhunared 
quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being 
now  five  hundred  quarters  instead  of 
four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in 
a  few  years  replace  the  one  thousand 
quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating 
capital.  Now  the  extension  of  business 
which  almost  certainly  follows  in  any 
department  in  which  an  improvement 
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has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add 
to  their  capital ;  and  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually 
introduced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital 
which  the  improvement  ultimately  ab- 
sorbs, is  drawn  from  the  increased 
})rofits  and  increased  savings  which  it 
los  itself  called  forth. 
This  tendency  of  improvements  in 

ftroduction  to  cause  increased  ^ccumu- 
ation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  gross  produce,  even  if  tem- 
porarily diminishing  it,  will  assume  a 
still  more  decided  character  it  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits 
hoih  to  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained, 
all  further  increase  of  produce  must 
stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, whatever  may  be  their  other 
cfVects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now,  these 
are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the 
clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
our  investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  quantity  of  capital  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  do  accumulated  in 
any  countrjr,  and  the  amount  of  gross 

Ei-oduce  which  will,  or  even  which  can, 
e  raised,  bear  a  prpportion  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  of  production  there  exist- 
ing; and  that  every  improvement, 
even  if  for  the  time  it  diminish  the 
circulating  capital  and  the  gross  pro- 
duce, ultimately  makes  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  both,  than  conld  pos- 
sibly have  existed  otherwise.  It  is 
this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objections  against  machinery ;  and 
the  proof  thence  arising  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  tp  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be 
conclusive.*  But  this  does  not  dis- 
charge governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  prevent- 
ing, tlie  evils  of  lyhich  tliis  source  of 
ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  produc- 
tive to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  mar 
chincry  or  useful  works,  were  ever  to 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  as  to  impair 
tnateiiall^  the  funds  for  the  n^ainte- 
*  Infra,  book  iv.  chap.  v. 


nance  of  labour,  it  would  be  incunbent 
on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  mo- 
derating its  rapidity :  and  since  im- 
provements which  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  al- 
ways throw  some  particular  class  of 
labourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  legitimate  object  of  the  legisla- 
tor's care  than  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  t^e  theoretical  distinc- 
tion between  fixed  and  circulating 
capital.  Since  all  wealth  which  is 
destined  to  be  employed  for  reproduc- 
tion comes  within  the  designation  of 
capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  definition  of 
either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  at  any  time  possesses 
unsold  in  his  warehouses.  But  this, 
though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  is 
not  yet  capital  in  actual  exercise  :  it  is 
not  engaged  in  production,  but  has 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  is, 
converted  into  an  equivalent  value  of 
some  other  commodities;  and  there- 
fore is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circulating 
capital ;  but  will  become  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  be  eventually  di\-ided 
between  them.  With  the  proceeds  of 
his  finished  goods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pa^  his  work-people,  partlv  re- 
plenish his  stock  of  the  materials  of 
tiis  manufacture,  and  partly  provide 
new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair 
the  old ;  but  how  much  will  be  devoted 
tp  one  purpose,  and  how  much  to 
another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  \\iat 
the  portion  of  capital  consumed  in  the 
form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  un- 
like fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at 
opce  replaced  from  the  gross  produce, 
stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
employment  of  labour  as  fixed  capital 
does.  What  is  expended  in  materials 
is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
tenance and  remuneration  of  labourers, 
as  what  is  fixed  in  machinery ;  and  it 
capital  now  exjKjnded  in  wages  were 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materials, 
the  effect  on  the  labourers  would  bo  at 
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prejadidal  as  if  it  were  converted  ipto 
nx^  capital.  This,  however,  is  a  kind 
of  change  which  never  takes  place. 
The  tenaency  of  improvements  in  pro- 
iuction  is  always  to  economize,  pever 


tp  increase,  the  expenditure  of  seed  or 
material  for  a  given  produce  ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  lahourers  has  no  detri- 
ment to  apprehend  from  this  source. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


0!i  W0AT  DEPEVDB  THB  DIOBIB  OF  FBODUCTI'IVKIIUW  OP  PBODncnYX  AtfEBTS 


§  ].  We  have  concluded  onr  general 
Bunej  of  the  requisites  of  proauction. 
We  have  found  that  they  may  he  reduced 
til  three :  labour,  capital,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  motive  forces  afforded  by 
Dsture.  Of  these,  labour  and  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and 
indispensable.  Isatnral  motive  powers 
may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
kboor,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  es- 
sential, of  production.  The  remaining 
requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour:  its  instrumentality  m  pro- 
duction is  therefore,  in  reality,  that  of 
labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does 
ftot  the  less  require  to  oe  specified 
separately.  A  previous  application  of 
labour  to  produce  the  capital  required 
hi  consumption  during  tne  work,  is  no 
lea  essential  than  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  work  itself.  Of  capital, 
s^in,  one,  and  by  far  the  largest,  por- 
tion, conduces  to  production  only  bv 
instainiogiafixistence  the  labour  whicn 
produces:  the  remainder,  namely  the 
tsetrumentfl  and  materials,  contribute 
to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with 
natural  agents,  and  ike  materialli  sup- 
plied by  nature. 
We  now  advance  to  the  second  great 

aoestinn  in  political  economy ;  on  what 
16  degree  of  lupoductiveness  of  these 
agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that 
their  produotive  efficacy  varies  greatly 
At  vanouB  times  and  places,  mth  the 
Bame  popfdation  and  extent  of  territory, 
lome  countries  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  production  than  others,  and 
the  same  country  at  one  time  a  greater 
smeunt  than  itself  at  another,  ^Com- 
pare England  either  with  a  nmilar 
extent  of  territory  in  Russia,  or  with 


an  equal  population  of  Russians.  Conr,* 
pare  England  now  with  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  Sicily,  Nortnem  Af- 
rica, or  Syria  at  present,  with  the  same 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  before  the  Roman  coui^uest 
Some  of  the  causes  which  contnbute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness  are 
obvious ;  others  not  so  much  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

§  2.  The  most  evident  cause  ef 
superior  productiveness  is  what  are 
called  natural  advantages.  These  are 
various.  J'ertilitv  of  soil  is  one  of  the 
principal.  In  this  there  are  great 
varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  a  rich  soil.  There^  are 
countries  capable  of  being  inhabited, 
but  too  cola  to  be  compatible  with 
agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state;  they 
must  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 
domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not 
bv  hunting  or  fisliij|g>  ^ke  the  miser- 
aole  Esqmmaux.  There  are  countries 
where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat, 
such  as  the  North  of  Scotland ;  others 
where  wheat  can  be  grown,  but  from 
excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sun- 
shine, affords  but  a  precarious  crop ; 
as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With^  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the 
European  temperate  region,  towards 
the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture becomes  first  possible,  then  advan- 
tageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  figs,  olives, 
silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present 
themselves,    until   we    como    to    the 
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sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  spiceB,  &c.  of 
climates  which  also  afford,  of  the  more 
common  agricultural  products,  and 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a 
year.  Nor  is  it  in  agriculture  alone 
that  diflerences  of  climate  are  impor- 
tant. Their  influence  is  felt  in  many 
other  branches  of  production :  in  the 
durability  of  all  worR  whicH  is  exposed 
to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for  example. 
If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor 
had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they 
might  have  subsisted  in  their  original 
perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  them,  though 
anterior  to  all  authentic  history,  are 
fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  in- 
scription fifty  years  old :  while  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  are  already,  as  tra- 
vellers tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to 
require  reconstruction,  from  alternate 
exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense 
frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those 
of  England  in  the  richness  and  clear- 
ness of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  superior  Quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  which  neitner  the  know- 
ledge of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers 
has  been  able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and 
damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of 
climate  consists  in  lessening  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  producers. 
In  hot  regions,  mankind  can  exist  in 
comfort  with  less  perfect  housing,  less 
clothing ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary 
of  life  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial 
uses.  They  also  require  less  aliment ; 
as  experience  had  proved,  long  before 
theory  had  accounted  for  it  by  ascer- 
taining that  most  of  what  we  consume 
as  food  is  not  required  for  the  actual 
nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keeping 
up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  vital 
frmctions,  which  in  hot  climates  is 
almost  sufiScicntly  supplied  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Mucn,  tncrefore,  of  the 
labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being 
required,  more  remains  disposable  for 


its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  these 
advantages  in  over-population,  or  in 
the  indulgence  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides 
soil  and  climate,  must  be  mentioned 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
convenient  situations,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  moderate  labour. 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compen- 
sate its  inhabitants  for  the  disadvan- 
tages of  climate;  and  the  scarcely 
inferior  resource  possessed  by  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  in  a 
copious  supply  of  an  easily  reduced 
iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  coal  deposits  available  for  working 
it.  In  mountain  and  hill  districts, 
the  abundance  of  natural  water-power 
makes  considerable  amends  for  the 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  re- 
gions. But  perhaps  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  all  these  is  a  maritime 
situation,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  good  natural  harbours ;  ana,  next 
to  it,  great  navigable  rivers.  These 
advantages  consist  indeed  wholly  in 
saving  the  cost  of  carnage.  But  few 
who  nave  not  considered  the  subject, 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  great 
an  extent  of  economical  advantage 
this  comprises ;  nor,  without  having 
considered  the  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what 
IS  called  the  division  of  labour,  can  it 
be  fully  estimated.  So  important  is  it, 
that  it  oflten  does  more  tnan  counter- 
balance sterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  other  natural  inferiority;  es- 
pecially in  that  early  stage  of  industry 
m  which  labour  and  science  have  not 
yet  provided  artificial  means  of  com- 
munication capable  of  rivalling  the 
natural.  In  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous 
communities  were  not  those  which 
had  the  largest  territory,  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had 
been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  a  convenient 
maritime  situation ;  as  Athens,  Tyre, 
Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  oa 
the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 
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}  3.    So  much  for  natural  advan- 
tages;  the   valne    of  which,  cceteria 
pariirtUf  is  too  ohvions    to    be  ever 
underrated.     But  experience  testifies 
that  natoral  advantages  scarcely  ever 
do  for   a  community,  no  more  than 
fortane  and  station  do  for  an  indivi- 
dual, anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
nature,  or  in  their   capacity,  to  do. 
Neither  now  nor  in  former  ages  have 
the  nations  possessing  the  best  cUmate 
and  soil  been  either  the  richest  or  the 
nM»t  powerfnl;    but  (in    so    far   as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people)  eene- 
raily  among  the  poorest,  though,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the 
whole  the  most  enjoying.    Human  life 
in  those  countries  can  be  supported  on 
80  little,  that  the  poor  seldom  suffer 
from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which 
mere   existence    is    a   pleasure,    the 
loxmy  which  they  prefer  is  that  of 
repose.   Energy,  at  the  call  of  passion, 
they  possess  m  abundance,  but  not 
that  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
and  persevering  labour:  and  as  thev 
seldom    concern    themselves    enougn 
about  remote  objects  to  establish  good 
political  institutions,  the  incentives  to 
mdustry  are  further  weakened  by  im- 
perfect protection  of  its  fruits.     Suc- 
cessful  production,    like    most   other 
kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
qualities  of  the  human  ajgents,  than  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  work : 
and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that 
nourish  bodily   and   mental-  energy. 
Acc<ndingly  the    tribes    of  mankind 
who   have    overrun    and    conquered 
others,  and  compelled  them  to  labour 
for  their  benefit,  have  been    mostly 
reared  amidst  hardship.     They  have 
either   been   bred   in    the  forests  of 
northern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of 
natural  hardships  has  been  supplied, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  military 
discipline.    From  the  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  modem  society  per- 
mitted  the   discontinuance    of    that 
discipline,  the  South  has  no  longer 
produced  conquering  nations ;  military 
vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought 
and  indiistrial  energy,  have   all  had 
their  principal    seats    in    the    leas 
favour^  North. 

FJB. 


As  the  second,  therefore,  of  the 
causes  of  superior  productiveness,  we 
may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour. 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  occa- 
sional, but  regular  and  habitual  energy. 
No  one  undergoes,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hanlship,  or  has  his  bodily 

Eowers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as 
e    possesses,   kept    longer    at    their 
utmost  stretch,  than  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian;    yet  his    indolence    is 
proverbial,  whenever  he  hns  a  brief 
respite  from  the  pressure  of  present 
wants.      Individuals,    or   nations,   do 
not    differ    so    much    in    the    efforts 
they  are  able  and   willing  to  mako 
under    strong  immediate    incentives, 
as    in   their  capacity  of  present  ex- 
ertion   for  a  distant   object,   and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  their  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.     Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage, 
he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  provided  that  their  gratifi- 
cation can  be  a  motive  to  steady  and 
regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion. 
If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica   and  De- 
merara,  after  their  emancipation,  had 
contented  themselves,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  thin  population  and 
abundance    of   the    richest   land,    is 
sufficient  to  support  existence,  they 
would  have  sunk  mto  a  condition  mora 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than 
their  previous  state  of  slavery.    The 
motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for 
inducing  them  to  work  was  their  love 
of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments. 
No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and    in 
most  societies  its  indulgence  tends  tc 
impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ;  but 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it 
might  have  been  the  only  incentive 
that    could   make   them   voluntarily 
undergo  systematic  labour,  and  so  ac- 
quire or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary 
industry  which  may  be  converted  to 
I  more  valuable  ends.    In  England,  it  is 
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not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  needs  to 
be  taught,  but  the  use  of  wealth,  and 
api)Teciation  of  the  objects  of  desire 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for 
attaining  which  it  is  not  required. 
Every  real  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  whether  it 
consist  in  giving  them  higher  aspira- 
tions, or  onl^  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  present  objects  of  desire, 
must  necessarily  moderate  the  ardour 
of  their  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  it  should  diminish  the  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
best  English  workmen,  and  is  their 
most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  medium  is  oae  which 
mankind  have  not  often  known  how  to 
hit :  when  they  labour,  to  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  all 
their  mind;  but  to  aevote  to  labour, 
for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours 
in  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
fewer  years  of  life. 

§  4.  The  third  element  which  de- 
termines the  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing;  whether 
it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
labooreiB  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
reouisite  to  show  how  the  efficacy  of 
inaustiy  is  promoted  by  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  who  perform  mere 
routine  processes ;  by  the  inteUigeace 
of  those  engaged  in  operations  in 
which  the  mind  has  a  considerable 
part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties 
of  objects,  which  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
pNoses  of  industrv.  That  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  of  a  jpeople  is 
limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  life,  is^  self-evident ;  Mid  that  any 
progress  in  those  arts,  any  improved 
application  of  the  objects  Qt  powers  of 
nature  to  industrial  uses,  enables  the 
same  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour 
to  raise  a  gieates  produce. 

One  principal  department  of  these 
improvements  oonsists  in  the  invention 
and  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
manner  in  which  these  serve  to  in 


crease  production  and  to  economize 
labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed 
in  a  work  like  the  present :  it  will  be 
found  explained  and  exemplified^  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular, 
in  Mr.  Babbage's  well4mowB  "Eco- 
nomy of  Machinery  and  Manufiao- 
tures."  An  entire  chapter  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  book  is  oonrposed  of  in- 
stances of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  in 
"  exerting  forces  too  grtat  for  human 

Sower,  ^d  executing  <^eratibns  too 
elicate  for  human  touch."  But  to 
find  examples  of  work  which  could  not 
be  performed  at  all  by  unassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  iar.  With- 
out pumps,  worked  by  steam-eneines  or 
otherwise,  the  water  which  collects  in 
mines  could  not  in  many  situations  be 
got  rid  of  at  aU,  and  the  mines,  after 
being  worked  to  a  little  depth,  must  be 
abandoned :  without  ships  or  boats  the 
sea  could  never  have  been  crossed; 
without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  could 
not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavated ; 
a  plon^  or  at  least  a  hoe,  is  necessary 
to  any  tillage  of  the  g^und.  Very 
simple  and  rode  instruments,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  render  Uterall  v  possible 
most  works  hitherto  executed  by  maiv 
kind ;  and  subsequent  inventions  have 
chiefly  served  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
performed  iii  greater  perfection,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminished 
quantity  of  labour:  the  labour  thus 
saved  becoming  disposable  for  other 
emdoyment. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  £ar  from 
being  the  only  mode  m  which  the 
efiects  of  knowled^  in  aiding  produo- 
tion  are  exemplihed.  In  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  machinery  is  only 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  can  dk) 
anything  of  importance,  beyond  the 
invention  and  progressive  xmprovo- 
ment  of  the  plough  and  a  few  other 
simple  instruments.  The  neatest  agri- 
cultural inventions  have  consisted  in. 
the  direct  application  of  more  judicious 
processes  to  the  land  itself,  and  to  the 
plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotation 
of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  one 
season  in  every  two  or  three ;  unproved 
manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  when 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  ploughing  ana 
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diaJiiiDg  the  tdbaoil  as  well  as  the 
surface ;  conyernoii  of  bogs  and  marabes 
into  cultivable  land;  sucb  modes  of 
pnming;  and  of  training  and  propping 
op  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  bas 
shown  to  deserve  the  preference;  in  the 
case  of  the  more  expensive  cnHoTes, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  further 
apart,  and  more  completely  pulverizing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  manufactures  and  commerce,  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements 
consist  in  economizing  time ;  in  making 
the  retvm  follow  more  speedily  upon 
the  labour  and  outlay.  There  are 
others  of  which  the  advantage  consists 
in  economy  of  material. 

I  5.    But   the    effects   of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  a  communitr  in 
increasing  its  wealth,  need  the  less 
illustration    as    they    have    become 
£uniliar  to  the  most  uneducated,  from 
SQch  cottspiouoQS  instances  as  railways 
and  steam-abips.    A  thing  not  yet  so 
well  understood  and  recognised,  is  the 
economical  value  of  the  general  difiii- 
lion  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  fitted  to  direct 
and  superintend  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  even  to  execute  any  process 
which  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  ^ 
affiur  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always 
far  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  and 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labour.    The 
deficiency    of   practical   good    sense, 
which  renders  the  majority  of  the  la- 
bouring class  such  bad  calculators — 
which  makes,  for  instance,  their  do- 
mestic economy  so  improvident,  lax, 
and  ifiegular — ^must  disqualify  them 
for  any  but  a  low  g^rade  of  intelligent 
kbour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
less  productive  than  with  oquaI  energy 
it  otnerwise  miffht  be.     The  impor- 
tance, even  in  zhiB  limited  aspect,  of 
popular  education,  is  weU  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  politicians,  especially 
iaEoghmd;  since  competent  observers, 
accustomed    to   employ   labourers    of 
various    nations,  testify  that  in  the 
workmen  of  other  countries  they  often 
liiid   great  intelligence   wholly  apart 
from  instructioBi  but  that  if  an  English 


labourer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in 
his  case  is  almost  always  self-education. 
Mr.  Eecher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineer 
and  cotton  manufacturer  employing 
nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of 
many  different  nations,)  in  his  evidence 
annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  1840,  on  the 
training  of  pauper  children,  gives  a 
character  of  English  as  contrasted 
with  Continental  workmen,  which  all 
persons  of  similar  experience  will,  I 
oelieve,  confirm. 

"  The  Italians*  quickness  of  percep 
tioB  is  shown  in  rapidly  comprehending 
any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into 
their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quickly  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  their  em- 
ployer, of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
circimistances,  much  beyond  what  any 
other  classes  have.  The  French  work- 
men have  the  like  natural  characteris- 
tics, obly  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 
The  English,  Swiss,  Qerman,  and 
Dutch  workmen,  we  find,  have  all  much 
slower  natural  comprehension.  As 
workmen  oniy^  the  preference  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  English ;  because, 
as  we'  find  them,  they  are  all  trained 
to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have 
had  comparatively  superior  training, 
and  have  concentrated  all  their 
thoughts.  As  men  of  business  or  of 
general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with 
whom  an  employer  would  best  like  to 
be  surrounded,  I  should,  however,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss, 
but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  be- 
cause they  have  baa  a  very  ca refill  gen- 
eral education,  which  has  extended 
their  capacities  beyond  any  special 
employment,  and  rendered  tnem  fit  to 
take  up,  after  a  short  preparation,  any 
employment  to  which  they  may  Ix) 
called.  If  I  have  an  English  work- 
man engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
steam-engine,  he  will  understand  that, 
and  nothing  else;  and  for  other  cir- 
cumstances or  other  branches  of  me- 
chanics, however  closely  alHed,  he  will 
be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  make  arrangements  for  them, 
and  give  sound  advice  or  write  clear 
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fltatements  and  letters  on  his  work 
in  the  various  related  branches  of 
mechanics.'' 

On  the  connexion  between  mental 
cultivation  and  moral  trustworthiness 
in  the  labouring  class,  the  same  wit- 
ness says,  "  The  better  educated  work- 
men, we  find,  are  distinguished  by 
superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
In  the  firet  place,  they  are  entirely  so- 
ber ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  enjoy- 
ments, which  are  of  a  more  rational 
and  refined  kind;  they  have  a  taste 
for  much  better  society,  which  they 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently 
find  much  readier  admittance  to  it ; 
they  cultivate  music ;  they  read ;  they 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and 
make  parties  for  excursions  in  the 
country;  they  are  economical,  and 
their  economy  extends  beyond  their 
own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master ; 
they  are,  consequently,  honest  and 
trustworthy.'*  AJid  in  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  English  work- 
men, "  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work 
to  which  they  have  been  specially 
trained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they 
are  in  conduct  the  most  disorderly,  de- 
bauched, and  unruly,  and  least  respect- 
able and  trustworthy  of  any  nation 
whatsoever  whom  we  have  employed ; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  express  the  expe- 
rience of  every  manufacturer  on  the 
Continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  and 
especially  of  the  English  manufactu- 
rers, who  make  the  loudest  complaints. 
These  characteristics  of  depravity  do 
not  apply  to  the  English  workmen  who 
have  received  an  education,  but  attach 
to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  un- 
educated English  workmen  are  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline 
in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by 
their  employers  in  England,  and  are 
treated  with  the  urbanity  and  friendly 
feeling  which  the  more  educated  work- 
men on  the  Continent  expect  and  re- 
ceive from  their  employers,  they,  the 
English  workmen,  completely  lose  their 
.  balance :  they  do  not  understand  their 
position,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come totalli^  unmanageable  and  use- 
less."* TluB  result  of  observation  is 
*  The  whole  evidence  of  this  intelligent 


borne  out  by  experience  in  England 
itself.  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equal- 
ity enters  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
English  working  man,  his  head  is 
turned  by  it.  When  he  ceases  to  be 
servile,  he  becomes  insolent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  labonrers 
are  fully  as  important  to  the  efficiency 
and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  in- 
tellectual. Independently  of  the  effects 
of  intemperance  upon  their  bodily  and 
mental  faculties  and  of  flighty  un- 
steady habits  upon  the  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  their  work  (points  so  easily 
understood  as  not  to  require  being  in- 
sisted upon),  it  is  well  worthy  of  medi- 
tation, how  much  of  the  aggregate 
effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
trustworthiness.  All  the  labour  now 
expended  in  watching  that  they  fulfil 
their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  that 
they  have  fulfilled  it,  is  so  much  with- 
drawn from  the  real  business  of  pro- 
duction, to  be  devoted  to  a  subsidiary 
function  rendered  needful  not  by  the 
necessity  of  thin^,  but  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  men.  Nor  are  the  greatest 
outwaixi  precautions  more  than  very 
imperfectly  efficacious,  where,  as  is  now 
almost  invariablv  the  case  with  hired 
labourers,  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
vi^lance  is  an  opportunity  eagerly 
seized  for  eluding  performance  of  their 
contract.  The  advantage  to  mankind 
of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  pen- 
etrates into  every  crevice  and  cranny 
of  human  life :  the  economical  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  part  of  it,  jet  even 
this  is  incalculable.  To  consider  only 
the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  ol 
wealth  occasioned  to  society  by  human 
improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  commu- 
nities a  predatory  population,  who  live 
by  pillaging  or  over-reaching  other 
people;  their  numbers  cannot  be 
authentically  ascertained,  but  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  a  country  like 
England,  it  is  very  large.  The  sup- 
port of  these  persons  is  a  direct  bur- 
then on  the  national  industry.  The 
police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  ofpnn- 
ishment,  and  of  criminal  and  partly  of 

and  experienced  employer  of  Ubour  it  da- 
senring  of  attention ;  as  well  as  much  testi- 
mony on  similar  points  by  other  wi 
contained  in  the  same  voIuom. 
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dvil  justice,  are  a  second  burthen  ren- 
dered necessaiy  by  the  first.     The  ex- 
orbitantly-paid profession  of  lawyers, 
so  far  as  their  work  is  not  created  b^ 
defects  in  the  law  of  their  own  contri- 
ving, are  required  and  supported  prin- 
dpally  by  the  dishonesty  of  mankind. 
As  the  standard  of  integrity  in  a  com- 
munity rises  higher,  all  these  expenses 
become  less,    fiut  this  positiye  saving 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  produce  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  and  saying  of  time  and 
expenditure,  which  would  be  obtained 
if  the  labourers    honestly   performed 
what  they  undertake ;  and  by  the  in- 
creased spirit,  the  feeling   of  power 
and  confidence,  with  which  works  of 
all  sorts  would  be  planned  and  carried 
on  by  those  who  felt  that  all  whose  aid 
was  required  would  do  their  part  faith- 
fblly  according  to  their  contracts.    Con- 
joint action  is  possible  just  in  propor- 
tion as  human  oeings  can  rely  on  each 
other.     There  are  countries  in  Europe, 
of    first-rate    industrial    capabilities, 
where  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
conducting    business    concerns   on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  rarity  of  persons  who 
are  supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  monej.    Tnere  are  nations  whose 
commodities  are  looked  shily  upon  by 
merchants,  because  they  cannot  depend 
on  finding  the  quality  of  the  article 
conformable  to  that  of   the    sample. 
Such  short-sighted  frauds  are  far  from 
unexampled  in  English  exports.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  "deviVs  dust:''  and 
among  other  instances  civen  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  is  one  in  which  a  branch  of 
export  trade  was  for  a  long  time  ac- 
tually stopped  by  the  forgeries  and 
frauds  whicn  had  occurred  in  it.     On 
the  other  hand  the  substantial  advan- 
tage derived  in  business  transactions 
from  proved  trustworthiness,  is  not  less 
remarkably   exemplified  in  the  same 
work.    "  At  one  ot  our  largest  towns, 
sales  and  purchases  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  are  made  daily  in  the  course 
of  business  without  any  of  the  parties 
ever  exchanging  a  written  document." 
Spread  over  a  year's  transactions,  how 
great  a  return,   in  saving   of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense,  is  brought  in  to 


the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a 
town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
influence  of  established  character  in 
producing  confidence  operated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  of 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures 
from  the  Continent  during  the  last 
war.  One  of  our  largest  establish- 
ments had  been  in  the  nabit  of  doing 
extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  Germany :  but  on  the  closing 
of  the  Continental  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  wno  contravened 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Tho 
English  manufacturer  continued,  never- 
theless, to  receive  orders,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  consign  them,  and  appoint- 
ments for  the  time  and  mode  of  pay- 
ment, in  letters,  the  handwriting  of 
which  was  Imown  to  him,  but  which 
were  never  signed  except  by  the 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and 
even  in  some  instances  they  were 
without  any  signature  at  all.  These 
orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  the  least  irregularity 
in  the  payments.''* 

*  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  Mr. 
Babbage  may  be  cited  in  further  Illustration 
of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through 
the  inability  of  its  members  to  trust  one 
another. 

*'  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  any  article,  added  to  the  cost  of 
verifying  the  fact  of  its  haring  that  degree 
of  goodness  for  which  he  contracts.  In  some 
eases,  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident 
on  mere  inspection ;  and  in  those  cases  there 
is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 
shops.  The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  discerned  almost  at  a  glance ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so 
uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  so  small,  that 
no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  tea,  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  judge,  and  which  can  be 
adulterated  by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the 
skill  even  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a  great 
variety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article 
which  every  grocer  is  most  anxious  to  sell  to 
his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  verification  are  in  some  instances  so  great 
as  to  justify  the  deviation  from  well-estab- 
lished principles.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  Government  can  purchase  any  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
can  manufacture  it  themselves.  But  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  considered  more  econo- 
mical to  build  extensive  floor-mills  (such  as 
those  at  Deptford),  and  to  grind  their  own 
com,  than  to  verify  each  saolc  of  purchased 
floor,  and  to  employ  panooi  in  dayiaiiig  me- 
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§  6.  Among  the  secondary  canses 
which  determine  the  productiveness  of 
productive  agents,  the  meet  important 
18  Security.  By  security  I  mean  the 
completeness  of  the  protection  which 
society  affords  to  its  members.  This 
consists  of  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  the  go- 
vernment. -The  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Where  a  person  known  to 
possess  anything  worth  taking  away, 
can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn 
from  him,  with  eveir  circumstance  of 
tyrannical  violence,  oy  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  will  exert  themselves  to 
produce  much  more  than  necessaries. 
This  is  the  acknowledged  explanation 
of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile  tracts  of 
Asia,  which  \rere  once  prosperous  and 
populous.  From  this  to  the  degree  of 
security  enjoyed  in  the  best  governed 

thods  of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adulte- 
ration which  might  be  continually  resorted 
to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence  might 
deprive  a  nation,  sach  as  the  United  States,  of 
a  lairge  export  trade  in  flour. 

Again  :  **  Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring old  clover  and  treffoQ  seeds  by  a  pro- 
cess called  doctoring  became  so  prevalent  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee,  that  the  old  seed  of  the  while 
clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it  slightly, 
and  then  drying  it  by  the  flames  of  burning 
sulphur :  and  that  the  oed  cloverseed  had  its 
colour  improved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo ;  but  this  being 
det«eted  after  a  thne,  the  doeten  then  used 
a  prepamtioo  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  iittie 
copperas,  and  sometimes  by  verdigris :  thus 
at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  old 
seed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  its 
vegetative  power,  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
Mnpposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
seed  so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that,  ftonn 
the  improved  appearance,  the  maricet  price 
would  be  enhanced  by  thie  process  fhxn  five 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred-weight, 
nut  the  greatest  evil  aroee  from  the  eircum* 
stance  of  these  processes  rendering  old  and 
worthless  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best.  One  witness  had  tried  some  doctored 
Fced,  and  found  that  not  above  one  grain  in 
a  hundred  grew,  and  that  tboee  which  did 
vegetate  died  away  afterwards:  whilst  about 
ei^ty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  good  seed  usually 
grows.  The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to 
retail  dealers  in  the  country,  who  of  coursa 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  eheapest 
rate,  and  from  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  fkrmers,  neither  of  these  elaases  bdng  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  the  iYvodulent  nvm 
the  genuine  seed.  Manycalttvatoraincoose- 
qnsn^e  dlaOBlihad  tbtir  QOMamption  «f  tli# 


parts  of  Europe,  there  are  nnmeroiM 
gradations.  In  many  provinces  of 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  a  vidons 
system  of  taxadon  on  the  land,  and 
still  more  the  absence  of  redress  againat 
the  arbitraiy  exactions  whidi  wm 
made  under  oolonr  of  the  taxes,  ren> 
dered  it  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to  culti- 
vate badly.  The  only  insecurity  whidi 
is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  active 
energies  of  producera,  u  that  arising 
from  the  government^  or  from  persons 
invested  with  its  authority.  Against 
all  other  depredators  there  h  a  hope  of 
defending  oneself.  Greece  and  the 
Grreek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world, 
Flanders  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  no  means  eigoyed  what  any  one 
with  modem  ideas  would  call  security : 
the  state  of  society  was  most  unsettled 
and  turbulent;  person  and  property 

articles,  and  others  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  trikill  to  distin. 
guish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had  integrity 
and  charaoter  to  prevent  them  from  dealing 
in  it." 

The  tame  writer  states  that  Irish  flax, 
though  in  natural  qtudity  inferior  to  none, 
sells,  or  did  latrty  sell,  in  the  market  at  a 

gmny  to  twopence  per  pound  less  than 
reign  or  British  fiax ;  part  of  the  difference 
ariring  from  negligence  in  its  preparation, 
but  part  trota  tin  causa  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Corry,  many  years  Secretary 
to  the  Irish  linen  board :  *'  The  owners  of 
the  fiax,  who  are  almost  always  people  in  the 
lower  daases  of  Ilfft,  believe  that  they  can 
beat  advance  their  own  interests  hf  hnpoaing 
on  the  buyers.  Flax  being  sold  by  wei^t, 
various  expedients  are  used  to  increase  it ; 
and  every  expedient  is  ii^nrlous,  particularly 
the  damping  of  it  (  a  very  common  practice, 
which  makm  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  The 
inside  of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles  all 
vary  !n  bulk)  is  often  fhll  of  pebbles,  or  dirt 
of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the  weight.  In 
tills  state  it  is  purchased  and  exported  to 
Great  Britain." 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatiy  Adlen 
off,  Anom  the  making  of  fhuidulent  and  bad 
articles :  that  *'  a  kind  of  lace  called  Mglem 
pretu  was  manuflfiuitiired,'*  (I  still  quote  Mr. 
Babbage)  '*  which,  although  good  to  the  eye, 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  the 
slippingof  the  threads :  that  not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difference 
between  single-press  and  double-press  lace; 
that  even  workmen  and  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  employ  a  magnlfyinK-glass  fbr  that 
purpose;  and  that  in  another  ^imilar  artielei 
called  warpolace,  such  aid  was  essential," 
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were  exposed  to  a  tbousand  dangers. 
Bnt  they  were  free  countries;  they 
vere  in  general  neither  arhitrarily  op- 
iire»ed,  nor  systematically  plundered 
iy  their  gOTermnents.  Against  other 
enemies  the  individual  energy  which 
their  instatutiODS  called  forth,  enahled 
them  to  make  successful  resistance: 
their  lahour,  therefore,  was  eminently 
productive,  and  their  riches,  while  they 
remamed  free,  were  constantly  on  the 
increase.  The  Roman  despotism,  put- 
ting an  end  to  wars  and  internal  con- 
flicts throughout  the  empire,  relieved 
the  suhject  population  from  much  of 
the  fonner  insecurity :  but  because  it 
left  them  under  the  grinding  yoke  of 
its  own  rapacity,  they  became  ener- 
vated and  imjlbverished,  until  they 
were  an  easy  prey  to  bari>arous^  but 
free  invaders.  They  would  neither 
fight  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no 
longer  sufiered  to  enjoy  that  for  which 
they  fought  and  laboured. 

Much  of  the  security  of  person  and 
property  in  modem  nations  is  the  efiect 
of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
law.  llielre  are,  or  lately  were,  coim- 
tries  in  Europe  where  the  monarch 
was  nominally  absolute,  but  where, 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  estab- 
lished usage,  no  subject  felt  practically 
in  the  smafiest  danger  of  having  his 
possessions  aibitrarily  seized  or  a  con- 
tribution' levied  on  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Hiere  must,  however,  be  in 
such  governments  much  pettv  plunder 
and  other  trranny  by  subordinate 
agents,  for  which  redress  is  not  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  want  of  publicity 
which  is  the  ordinary  character  of 
absolute  governments.  In  England  the 
people  are  tolerably  well  protected,  both 
oy  institutions  and  manners,  against 
tibe  agents  of  government ;  bat,  for  the 


security  they  enjoy  acrainst  other  evil- 
doers, they  are  verylittle  indebted  to 
their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property, 
when  they  affora  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submission  to  injury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The 
security  of  property  in  England  is 
owing  (except  as  regards  open  violence) 
to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure, 
much  more  than  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  impenection  in 
the  bulwarks  which  society  purposely 
throws  round  what  it  recognises  as 
property,  there  are  various  other  modes 
m  whicQ  defective  institutions  impede 
the  emplovment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  shall  have  tyccasion  for 
noticing  many  of  these  in  the  pro^ss 
of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remaik,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  ^at,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  con- 
ducive to  nsefnl  exertion,  according  as 
they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labour  shall  be  proportioned 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which 
it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favour  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Others;  which 
chain  up  the  effects  of  any  part  of  the 
community  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
good,  or  stand  oetween  those  efforts 
and  their  natural  fruits — are  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  grounds  of  condem- 
nation) violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tend- 
ing to  make  the  aggregate  productive 
powers  of  the  community  productive 
in  a  less  degree  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 


or  OO-OPBRATIOK,  OB  THB  COMBniATIOK  OF  LABOUR. 


i  1.  Iir  the  enumeration  of  the 
circumstances  which  promote  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  w^   have  Ief| 


one  untouched,  which,  because  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  many  topics  of 
discussion  which  it  involves^  reqm'res 
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to  be  treated  apart.  This  is,  co-opera- 
tion, or  the  coinbined  action  of  numbers. 
Of  this  great  aid  to  production,  a 
single  department,  known  by  the  name 
of  Division  of  Labour,  has  engaged  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  political 
economists;  most  deservedly  indeed, 
but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  and 
exemplifications  of  the 'same  compre- 
hensive law.  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  with  injurious 
efiect,  been  mistaken  for  the  whole; 
that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies 
beneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation,  he  observes,*  is  "of 
two  distinct  kinds:  first,  such  co- 
operation as  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  em- 
ployment ;  secondlv,  such  co-operation 
as  takes  place  wnen  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  difierent  employ- 
ments, lliese  may  be  termed  Simple 
Co-operation  and  Complex  Co-operation . 

"  The  advantage  ot  simple  co-opera- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
greyhounds  running  together,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhounds  running  separately.  In 
a  vast  number  of  simple  operations 
performed  by  human  exertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or 
four  times  four  men,  each  of  whom 
should  work  alone.  In  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timber, 
in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  fine  weather, 
in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a 
work  may  be  properly  conducted,  in 
the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in 
the  rowing  of  large  boats,  in  some 
mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a 
scaffolding  for  building,  and  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  for  the  repair  of  a 
road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road 
shall  always  be  kept  in  good  order ;  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  thou- 
sands more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  persons  should  work  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 

*  Note  to  Wakafleld'B  edition  of  Adam 
SmiUi.  voL  i.  i>.  26. 


place,  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
savages  of  New  Holland  never  help 
each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple 
operations ;  and  their  condition  is 
hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it 
is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild  animals 
which  they  now  and  then  catch.  Let 
any  one  imagine  that  the  labourers  of 
England  should  suddenly  desist  from 
helping  each  other  in  simple  employ- 
ments, and  he  will  see  at  once  tuo 
prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co- 
operation. In  a  countless  number  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labour  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to 
such  mutual  assistance  amongst  the 
workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
social  improvement.'*  The  second  is, 
when  "  one  body  of  men  having  com- 
bined their  labour  to  raise  more  food 
than  they  require,  another  body  of 
men  are  induced  to  combine  their 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  clothes  than  they  require,  and 
with  those  clothes  buying  the  surplus 
food  of  the  other  body  of  labourers; 
while,  if  both  bodies  together  have 
produced  more  food  and  clothes  than 
they  both  require,  both  bodies  obtain, 
by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper 
capital  for  setting  more  labourers  to 
work  in  their  respective  occupations." 
To  simple  co-operation  is  thus  super- 
added what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms 
Complex  Co-operation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  labourers 
to  help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of 
operations ;  the  other  is  the  combina- 
tion of  several  labourers  to  help  one 
another  by  a  division  of  operations. 

There  is  "  an  important  distinction 
between  simple  and  complex  co-opera- 
tion. Of  the  former,  one  is  always 
conscious  at  the  time  of  practising  it : 
it  is  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  very  few 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are 
in  any  degree  conscious.  The  cause  of 
this  distinction  is  easily  seeiu  When 
several  men  are  employed  in  lifting 
the  same  weight,  or  pulling  the  same 
rope,  at  the  same  nme,  and  in  the 
same  place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  each 
other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight ;  but 
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idien  several  men,  or  bodies  of  men, 
are  employed  at  different  times  and 
places,  ana  in  different  pursuits,  their 
co-operation  with  each  other,  though 
it  may  be  qnite  as  certain,  is  not  so 
readilT  perceived  as  in  the  other  case : 
in  onler  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  is  required." 

In  the  present  state  of  society  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
occupation  of  one  set  of  people,  dress- 
ing the  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the 
spinner  is  that  of  another,  spinning  it 
into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the 
thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fonrth, 
dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making  it 
into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting 
the  multitude  of  carriers,  merchants, 
factors,  and  retailers  put  in  requisition 
at  the  successive  sta^s  of  this  proeress. 
All  these  persons,  without  knowledge  of 
one  another  or  previous  under8tan<Sng, 
oo^iperate  in  the  production  of  the 
ultimate  result,  a  coat.  But  these  are 
&r  from  being  all  who  C0K>perate  in  it ; 
for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food, 
and  many  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  unless  he  could  have  relied 
that  other  people  would  produce  these 
for  him,  he  ooiud  not  have  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succes- 
sion of  operations  which  produces  one 
smgle  commodity,  a  coat  Every 
person  who  took  part  in  producing 
food  or  erecting  houses  for  this  series 
of  producers,  has,  however  uncon- 
Kionsly  on  his  part,  combined  his 
labour  with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real, 
though  unexpressed,  concert,  "that 
the  body  who  raise  more  food  than 
they  want,  can  exchange  with  the 
body  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they 
want;  and  if  the  two  bodies  were  sepa- 
rated, either  by  distance  or  disincli- 
nation— unless  the  two  bodies  should 
virtually  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  common  object  of  raising  enough 
food  and  olothes  for  the  whole — they 
cooid  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts 
'the  whole  operation'  of  producing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  clothes." 

I  2.  The  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  the  separation  of  em- 
ployments, is  more  fundamental  than, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  snhject  is 


usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  in- 
duced to  suppose.  It  is  not  merely 
that  when  the  production  of  different 
things  becomes  the  sole  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much 
^ater  quantity  of  eacn  kind  of  article 
IS  produced.  The  truth  is  much  be- 
yond this.  Without  some  separation 
of  employments,  very  few  things  would 
be  produced  at  all. 

Suppose  a  set  of  per&ns,  or  a 
number  of  families,  all  employed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner;  each 
family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its  own 
land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  Tor  its  own  suste- 
nance, and  as  there  are  no  persons  to 
buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are 
producers,  each  iamily  has  to  produce 
within  itself  whatever  other  articles 
it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil. was  tolerably  fertile,  and 
population  did  not  tread  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would 
be,  no  doubt,  some  kind  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  frunily 
might  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven 
within  it,  by  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  first  step  in  the  separation 
of  employments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of 
some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But 
beyond  simple  food  (precarious,  too, 
from  the  variations  of  the  seasons), 
coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect 
lodging,  it  wouJd  be  scarcely  possible 
that  the  family  should  produce  any- 
thing more,  lliey  would,  in  general, 
require  their  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  To  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  would 
require  too  much  time,  and,  m  many 
cases,  their  presence  in  a  different 
place.  Veiy  few  kinds  of  industry, 
therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which 
did  exist,  namely  the  production  of 
necessaries,  would  be  extremely  in- 
efficient, not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the 
ground  and  the  domestic  industry  fed 
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bj  it  had  been  made  to  supply  the 
necessaries  of  a  single  family  in  tole- 
rable abmidance,  there  would  be  little 
motire,  while  the  nmnbers  of  the 
family  remained  the  same,  to  malce 
either  the  land  or  the  labour  predooe 
more. 

Bnt  suppose  an  event  to  occnr,  which 
would  amount  to  a'  revolution  in  f^ 
circumstances  of  this  little  settiement. 
Suppose  that  a  company  of  artificers, 
provided  with  tools,  and  with  food 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year, 
arrive  in  the  country  and  estaolish 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  pecu- 
lation. These  new  settlers  occupy 
themselves  in  producing  articles  of  iwe 
or  ornament  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people ;  and  before  their  food  is 
exhausted  they  have  produced  these  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready 
to  exchange  them  for  more  food.  The 
economicid  position  of  the  landed  popu- 
lation is  now  most  materially  altend. 
They  have  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  acquiring  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Things  which,  while  they  depended 
solely  on  their  own  labour,  ihey  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  them  if  the^  can  succeed 
in  producing  an  additional  qnanlity 
of  rood  and  necessaries.  They  are 
thus  incited  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  industry.  Among 
the  conveniences  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools 
are  probably  one  ;  and  apart  from  this, 
Ihe^  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances 
for  making  their  labour  more  e^ctual. 
By  these  means  they  ^1  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to 
produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
out  a  surplus  for  the  new  comers, 
wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new 
settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
duce: and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  they  produce, 
but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have 
been  produced  unless  they  had  been 
there  to  consume  it. 

Thete  is  no  inconsntency  between 


this  doctrine,  and  the  proposition 
before  maintained,  that  a  market  for 
commoiyties  does  not  constitute  em- 
ployment for  labour.*  The  labonr  of 
the  agricukorists  was  already  pro- 
vided with  employment ;  tixey  a.re  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  What  that  demand  docs 
for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour  into 
increased  vigour  and  •efficiency;  to 
fitimnlate  them,  by  new  motivea,  to 
new  exertions,  l^ither  do  the  new 
comers  owe  their  maintenance  and 
emplo^ent  to  the  demand  of  the  agri- 
culturists :  with  a  year's  subsistence  in 
store,  they  could  hav«  settled  side  by 
flfide  wit^  the  fonner  inhabitants,  and 
produced  a  similar  scanty  stock  of 
food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  tjie 
productiveness  of  the  labottr  of  pro- 
ducen,  is  the  existence  of  other  pro- 
dncen  witliin  reach,  empSoved  in  a 
diiforent  kind  of  indtntty.  The  power 
<^  exchanging  the  products  of  one  kind 
of  labonr  for  those  of  another,  is  a 
condition,  but  for  which,  there  wo«ld 
almost  always  be  a  maaller  qnantitj  of 
labour  altogether.  When  a  new  mar- 
ket is  opened  for  any  product  of  ui- 
dnstry,  s^  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
article  is  consequently  produced,  the 
increased  production  is  not  always  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  oft^  a  new  creation,  the 
result  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  labour  by  imjMTove- 
ments  or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to 
which  reconrse  wouM  not  have  been 
had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  prodthoe. 

%  3.  From  these  connderations  it 
appears  that  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it 
has  a  large  town  population,  or  the 
only  available  substitute,  a  large  ex- 
port trade  in  agricultural  produce  tb 
supply  a  population  elsewhere.  I  use 
the  phrase  town  population  for  short- 
ness, to  imply  a  population  non-agri- 
cultural; which  will  generally  be 
collected  in  towns  or  large  villages^  for 
•  Supra,  ^p,  40>-S5. 
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the  nke  of  combination  of  labour. 
Tbe  application  of  this  tnith  by  Mr. 
Wakeneld  to  the  tiieory  of  colonization, 
has  excited  mndi  attention,  and  is 
donbtlesB    destined    to  excite   mxtdb. 
loofe.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical 
&iooTeries,  which,  once  made,  appear 
fo  obvious  that  the  merit  of  m»ing 
them    seems   less   than   it    is.    Mr. 
Wakefield  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  mode  of  planting  new  settle- 
ments,   then   commonlj   practised  — 
setting  down  a  number  of  umilies  side 
bj  8i<K,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all 
employing  themselves  in  exactly  the 
same  manner, — ^though  in  favourable 
circnmstaooes  it  may  assure  to  those 
ikmilies    a  rode  abundance  of  mere 
necessaries,  can  never  be  other  than 
unfavourable  to  great   production  ar 
rapid  growth:   and  his  system  con- 
sists of  arrangements  for  securing  that 
cveiy  colony  shall  have  from  Uie  first 
a  town  population,  bearing  due  propor- 
tion to  its  acriooltural,  and  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  loil  shall  not  be  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by 
dittanoe,  of  the  benefit  of  that  town 
TxipulatioD  as  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce.   The  principle    on  which  tiie 
scheme  is  founded,  does  not  depend  on 
any  theory  respecting  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness  of    land    held   in   large 
jnrtioBs,  and  cultivated  by  hired  la- 
Dour.    Supposing   it  true  that   land 
yidds    the   greatest    produce    when 
divided  into  small  properties  snd  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town 
population  would  be  just  as  necessary 
to  induce  those  proprietors  to  raise 
that  larger  prodvce:  and  if  they  were 
too  &r  mm  die  nearest  seat  of  non- 
agricultural  industry  to  use  it  as  a 
market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus, 
and  therebv   supplying    their   other 
wants,  neither  that  surplus  nor  any 
equivalent   for    it   woold,    generally 
speaking,  be  produced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  deficiency  of 
town  population  which  limits  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  industry  of  a  conntrf 
like  Iitdia.  The  agriculture  of  India  is 
conducted  entirelv  on  the  system  of 
nmdl  holdings.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  combination  of 
labour.    The  village  institutions  and 


customs,  which  are  the  real  framework 
of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  oases  in  which  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary;  or  where  they 
foil  to  do  so,  the  govefument  (when 
tolerably  well  administered)  steps  in^ 
and  by  an  outiay  from  the  revenue^ 
executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation, 
which  are  indisp^isable.  The  imple- 
ments and  processes  of  agriculture  an 
however  so  wretched,  that  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural 
fertility  and  a  climate  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and 
the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food 
in  abundance  for  many  more  than  tiie 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
departing  from  the  system  of  small 
holdings.  But  to  this  the  stimulus  is 
wanting,  which  a  large  town  popula- 
tion, connected  with  the  mi«l  districts 
by  easy  and  unezpensive  means  of 
communication,  would  afford.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow 
up,^  because  the  few  wants  and  unas- 
piring spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined 
until  lately  witii  great  insecuntv  of 
pro^rty,  from  militaiy  and  fiscal  ra- 
pacity) prevent  them  rnxn  attempting 
to  become  consumers  of  town  produce. 
In  these  circumstances  the  best  chance 
of  an  early  development  of  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  India,  consists  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  Ycotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  &o.)  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 
The  producers  of  these  articles  are 
consumers  of  food  su|»lied  by  their 
fellow-agricnlturists  in  India ;  and  the 
market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food 
will,  if  accompanied  by  good  govern- 
ment, raise  up  by  degrees  more  ex- 
tended wants  and  desires,  directed 
either  towards  European  commodities, 
or  towards  things  which  will  require 
for  their  production  in  India  a  laiger 
mannfoeturing  population. 

w 

§  4.  llius  for  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  a  form  of  the  combina- 
tion of  labour  without  which  there  can- 
not be  the  first  rudiments  of  industrial 
civilization.  But  when  this  separation 
is  thoroughly  established ;  when  it  has 
become  w  general  practice  for  eacb 
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producer  to  supply  many  others  with 
one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  by 
others  with  most  of  the  things  which 
he  consumes;  reasons  not  less  real, 
though  less  imperatiye,  inyite  to  a 
further  extension  of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  found  that  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  increasea  by  carrying  the 
separation  further  and  further;  by 
breaking  down  more  and  more  e^ery 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that 
each  labourer  shall  confine  himself  to 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  ope- 
rations. And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those 
remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the 
diyision  of  labour,  with  which  all 
readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
familiar.  Adam  Smith's  illustration 
from  pin-making,  though  so  well 
known,  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I 
will  yenture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
"The  business  of  making  a' pin  is 
divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head ;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a 
peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins 
18  another ;  it  is  eyen  a  trade  by  itself 

to  put  them  into  the  paper 

I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and 
therefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessaiy  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 
selves, make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in 
a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins 
of  a  middlmg  size.  Those  ten  persons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  them  up- 
wards of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins,  might  be  considered  as  making 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a 
day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  with- 
out any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made 
tinenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day." 


M.  Say  fiimishes  a  still  strop^r 
example  of  the  effects  of  division 
of  labour — from  a  not  very  important 
branch  of  industry  certainly,  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards.  "  It  is  said 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that 
each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  paste- 
board of  tne  size  of  the  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo 
fewer  than  seventy  operations,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And 
if  there  are  not  seventy  classes  of  work- 
people in  each  card  manufactoiy,  it  is 
because  the  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  because 
the  same  workman  is  charged  with 
two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations. 
The  influence  of  this  distribution  of 
employments  is  immense.  I  have  seen 
a  cara  manufactory  where  thirty  work- 
men produced  daily  fifteen  thousand 
five  hxmdred  cards,  being  above  five 
hundred  cards  for  each  labourer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  suppo- 
sing him  a  practised  hand,  he  would 
not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a 
day :  and  the  thirty  workmen,  instead 
of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards, 
would  make  only  sixty."* 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
observes,  "it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art, 
to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  ap- 
prentice ;  and  that  he  only  learns  his 
master's  department,  and  is  unable, 
after  his  apprenticeship  has  expired, 
without  subsequent  instruction,  to 
work  at  any  other  branch.  The  watch- 
finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only 
one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
persons,  who  can  work  in  any  other  de- 
partment than  his  own."t 

*  Sat,  Cmn  ePJEeotumii*  FoUUqiu  JPra-^ 
tique.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  eoonom;  of 
labour  occasioned  by  this  minute  divi^on  of 
occupations,  that  an  article,  the  production 
of  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  multitude  of 
manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 
sum. 

t  Economy  tf  afocAtwery  asnd  Mamfan^ 
tures,  Srd  Edition,  p.  201. 
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§  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased 
effidencj  given  to  labour  by  the  divi- 
sion of  employments  are  some  of  them 
too  fiuniliar  to  require  specification ; 
but  it  ia  worth  while  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam 
Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
''First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  particular  workman ;  secondly, 
the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly lost  in  passing  from  one  species 
of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  tne  in- 
vention of  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
many.*' 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of 
the  individual  workman  is  the- most  ob- 
vious and  universal  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
oftener  it  will  be  done  better.  That 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which 
his  mind  works  along  with  his  hands. 
Bat  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  acquire  greater 
power:  the  muscles  employed  grow 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the 
sioewB  more  pliant,  and  the  mental 
powers  more  efficient,  and  less  sensible 
of  fatieuo.  What  can  be  done  easily 
has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being 
done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more 
expeditiously.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly  ;  what 
was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracy 
is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  ao- 
cnracy.  This  is  as  true  of  mental  opera- 
tions as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after 
much  practice,  sums  up  a  column  of 
figures  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles 
intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any 
language,  of  reading  fluently,  of  play- 
ing music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remark- 
able as  they  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
on  a  musical  instrument,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by 
repetition,  m  simpler  manual  opera- 
tions, the  effect  is  of  course  still  sooner 
produoNL  "The  rapidity,"  Adam 
Smith  observes,  "  with  which  some  of 
the  operations  of  certain  manufactures 
are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  human 
hand  could,  by  those  who  have  never  seen 


them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquir- 
ing.'** This  skiU  is,  naturally,  at- 
tained after  shorter  practice,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute;  and  will  not  be  attained  in 
the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the  workman 
has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to 
execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficiently 
frequent  repetition  of  each.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  greater 
efficiency  ultimately  attained,  out  in- 
cludes also  the  diminished  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the 
art.  "  A  certain  quantity  of  material," 
says  Mr.  Babbage,f  "  will  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled, 
by  every  person  who  learns  an  art; 
and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw 
material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  i£  each  man  commits 
this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste 
will  be  much  greater  than  u  each  per- 
son confine  his  attention  to  one  process.'* 
And  in  general  each  will  be  much 
sooner  qualified  to  execute  his  one  pro- 
cess, if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learn- 
ing it,  by  the  necessi^  of  learning 
others. 

The  second  advanta^  enumerated 
by  Adam  Smith  as  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  stress 
is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it 
deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to 
his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  own 
exposition  of  it.  "The  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 

*  "  In  astronomical  observations,  the 
■enaes  of  the  operator  are  rendered  ao  acute 
by  habitp  that  he  can  ettimate  differenoes  of 
time  to  Uie  tenth  of  a  second;  and  a4Jiast  his 
messoring  Instrument  to  graduations  of 
which  Ave  thousand  occupy  only  an  Inch. 
It  Is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest 
processei  of  manufacture.  A  child  who 
fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions 
of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a  minute 
for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent 
MAUchester  paper  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  *  gimp,'  which  cost 
Uuree  shillings  making  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny ;  and 
this  not,  as  usually,  by  tbe  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  workman."— J&{h»* 
burgh  Beoiem  for  January  18 19,  p.  8L 
t  Paee  17L 
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commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 
sort  of  work  to  anotW,  is  much 
greater  than  we  should  at  first  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
pass  veiy  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
"work  to  anotoer,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  qaite  differ- 
ent tools.  A  country  weaver,  who 
coltivates  a  small  farm,  must  kwe  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  passine  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  nrom  the  field  to 
his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
bo  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse^ 
the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  less. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  veiy 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  emplojrment  to  another. 
When  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to 
it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
than  applies  to  p^od  purpose.  The 
habit  of  sauntenng  and  of  indolent 
careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every 
country  workman  who  is  obliged  to 
change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  nour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in 
twenty  different  ways  almost  every 
day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost 
always  slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  occasions."  This  ^  is 
surely  a  most  exaggerated  description 
of  the  inefficiency  of  country  labour, 
where  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to 
exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their 
work  and  their  tools  oftener  than  a 
^rdenei;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  ap|klication  ?  Many  of  the 
higher  description  of  artisans  have  to 
perform  a  great  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do 
not  execute  each  of  these  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  fiictoiy  work- 
man performs  his  single  operation; 
but  tney  are,  except  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  ekilftil  labourers,^ 
and  in  idl  senses  whatever  more  ener- 
getic 

Mr.  Babbage,  foUowipg  in  the  track 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  "When  the 
human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any 
kind   of  work|  it    cannot    instantly 


change  its  employment  with  full  effect. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibility  during  tfceir 
exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a 
stifihess  during  rest,  which  renders 
every  change  slow  and  unequal  in  the 
commencement.  Long  habit  also  pro- 
duces in  the  muscles  exercised  a  capa- 
city for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  they  coukl  support 
under  other  circumstances.  A  similar 
result  seems  to  take  place  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  new  subject  not  bein^ 
so  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  after 
some  exercise.  The  employment  of 
different  tools  in  the  successive  pro- 
cesses, is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  changing  from  one  operation 
to  another.  If  these  toob  are  simple, 
and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the 
loss  of  time  is  not  considerable ;  but 
in  mai\y  processes  of  the  arts,  the  tools 
are  of  ^at  delicacy,  requiring  accu- 
rate adjustment  every  time  they  are 
used ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  time 
employed  in  adjusting  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  that  employed  in  using 
the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  the  divi- 
ding and  the  drilling  engine  are  of  this 
kind :  and  hence,  in  manufactories  of 
sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  machine  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  kind  of  work : 
one  lathe,  for  example,  haying  a  screw 
motion  to  its  slidmg-rest  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  con- 
stantly making  cylinders ;  another, 
having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the 
velocity  of  the  work  at  the  noint  at 
which  it  passes  the  tool,  is  Kept  for 
facing  surfaces ;  whilst  a  third  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  veiy  far  from  implying  that 
these  different  considerations  are  of  no 
weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter- 
considerations  which  are  overlooked. 
If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  la- 
bour is  different  from  another,  for  that 
veiy  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest 
from  that  other ;  and  if  the  ereatest 
vigour  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  the 
second  occupation,  neither  oould  the 
first  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  some  relaxation  of  energy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  ezperieno« 
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tbat  ft  ohufle  of  Moopation  will  often 
aficid  relief  where    complete   lepoee 
vGold  otherwiae  bie  necesMuy,  and  that 
a  penon  can  work  many  more  honra 
vithoQt  fatigno  at  a  sucoeasion  of  oc- 
capauona,  than  if  confined  during  the 
whole  time  to  one.    Different  oooiq>a- 
tioDs  emploj    different    muBcles^    or 
different  energies  of  the  mind,  some 
of  which  rest  and  are  refreshed  while 
others  work.     Bodily  labour  itself  rests 
from  mental,   and   oonyerselj.     The 
variety   itself    has    an    invigorating 
e&ct  on  what,  ibr  want  of  a  more  phi- 
losophical appellation,  we  must  term 
the  animal  spirits;   so  important  to 
the  efficiency  of  all  work  not  mechani« 
cal,  and  not  nnimportant  even  to  that 
The  comparatiTe  weight  due  to  these 
GODsideTationa  is  diserent  with  difier- 
ent  individuals ;  some  are  more  fitted 
than  uheia    for   peraiatency  in   one 
occupation,  and  less  fit  for  change ; 
they  require  longer  to  get  the  steam 
np  (to  use  a  metaphor  now  common) ; 
the  irkaomeness  of  setting  to  work  lasts 
longer,  and  it  requires  more  time  to 
bring  their  focuhiea  into  full  play,  and 
therelbie  when  thia  is  onoe  done,  they 
do  not  like  to  leave  oSE,  but  go  on  long 
without  intermission,  even  to  the  in- 
yuj  of  their  health.     Temperament 
W  something  to  do  with  these  differ- 
ences.   There  are  people  whose  focuL 
ties  seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly 
into  sction,  and  to  aooomnlish  little 
until  they  haye    been    a  long   time 
employed.     Others,  again,   get   inio 
action  rapidly,  but   cannot,  without 
exhaostioD,  continue  long.     In  this, 
however,   aa   in   moat   other  things, 
ihongh  natural  difiarenoes  are  some- 
thing, habit  la  much  more.    The  habit 
of  passing  rapidlr  from  one  occupation 
to  anothtf  may  be  acquired,  like  other 
habits,  by  earW  cultivation ;  and  when 
it  is  aoquire<(  there  is  none  of  the 
ganntering  ^riuoh  Adam  Smith  qpeaks 
c^  after  each  change;  no  wint  ol 
eoeigy  and  iatereat,  but  the  workman 
comes  to  eadi  part  of  his  oecupation 
vith  a  freshness  and  a  qurit  which  he 
does  not  retain  if  ha  persists  in  any 
o&e  part  (unless  in  case  of  unusual 
excitement;  beyond  the  length  of  time 
to  which  he  is  accustomea.    Women 


are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  circumstances)  of  far  greater 
versatihty  than  men ;  and  the  present 
topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes, 
how  tittle  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind.  There 
are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being 
protracted,  and  is  inefficient  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
£ven  in  this  case,  habit,  I  beHeve, 
much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference.  The  occupations  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special, 
those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  women 
general,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
details,  each  of  wnich  requires  very 
little  time.  Women  are  in  the  con< 
stant  practice  of  passing  quickly  from 
one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one 
mental  operation  to  another,  which 
therefore  rarely  costs  them  either  e0brt 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man*s  occupation 
generally  consiata  in  working*  steadily 
ror  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one 
very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and 
with  them  the  characters.  Women 
are  not  found  less  efficient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factorv  work,  or 
they  would  not  so  generally  be  em- 
ployed for  it;  and  a  man  who  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  his 
hand  to  many  things,  for  from  oeing 
the  slothful  and  lazy  person  described 
by  Adam  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably 
Hvely  and  active.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  change  of  occupation  may  be  too 
frequent  even  for  the  most  versatile. 
Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fa- 
tiguing than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advanta^^  attributed  b^ 
Adam  Smith  to  the  division  of  labour, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real  Inven- 
tions tending  to  save  labour  in  a  par- 
ticular operation,  are  more  likely  to 
occur  to  any  one  in  proportion  as  his 
thoughts  are  intense!^  directed  to  that 
occupation,  and  contmually  employed 
upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to 
make  practical  improvements  in  one 
department  of  things,  whose  attention 
is  vdty  much  diverted  to  others.  But. 
in  this,  much  more  depends  on  general 
intelligence  and  habitual  activity  of 
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mind,  than  on  ezclosWeness  of  occupa- 
tion; and  if  that  ezdusiyeness  is 
carried  to  a  degree  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will  be 
more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage 
than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  making 
inventions,  when  they  are  once  made, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is 
owing  to  the  invention  itself,  and  not 
to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workmen)  derived  from 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage ;  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour, 
by  classing  the  work-^ople  according 
to  their  capacity.  Different  parts  of 
the  same  series  of  operations  require 
unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodilv 
strength;  and  those  who  have  skill 
enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  labour,  are  made  much  more 
useful  by  being  employed  solely  in 
tbcm;  the  operations  which  eveiy- 
body  is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those 
who  are  fit  for  no  others.  Production 
is  most  efficient  when  the  precise 
quantity  of  skill  and  strength,  wnich  is 
required  for  each  part  of  the  process, 
's  employed  in  it,  and  no  more.  The 
operation  of  pin-making  requires,  it 
seems,  in  its  different  parts,  such 
different  degrees  oi  skill,  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  persons  employed  vaiy 
-from  fourpence  nalfpenny  a  day  to  six 
shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perform 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  difference  oe- 
tween  six  shillings  and  fourpence  half- 
penny. Without  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
supposing  even  that  he  could  make  a 
pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in 
which  ten  workmen  combining  their 
labour  can  make  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Babh 
bage  computes  that  they  would  cost,  in 
making,  three  times  and  three-quarters 
as  much  as  they  now  do  by  means  of 
the  division  of  labour.     In    needle- 
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makine,  he  adds,  the  differenoe  would 
be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of 
tbe  process  varies  from  sixpence  .to 
twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  in 
extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  utility  from  skiU,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost 
possible  utili^  from  tools.  "If  any 
man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  had  i^ 
the  tools  which  many  different  occupa^ 
tions  require,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them  would  constantly  be  idle  and 
useless.  It  were  clearly  then  better, 
were  any  society  to  exist  where  each 
man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately 
carried  on  each  of  these  occupations, 
that  the  members  of  it  should,  if 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  them, 
each  restricting  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular employment.  The  advantages 
g(  the  change  to  the  whole  community, 
and  therefore  to  every  individual  in  it^ 
are  great.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  va- 
rious implements,  being  in  constant 
employment,  yield  a  better  return  for 
what  has  been  laid  out  in  procuring 
them.  In  consequence  their  owners 
can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  construo- 
tion.  The  result  of  both  events  is,  that 
a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the 
future  wants  of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all 
writers  on  the  subject  have  remarked, 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
If,  by  the^  separation  of  pin-making 
into  ten  distinct  employments,  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a 
day,  this  separation  will  only  be  ad- 
visable if  tne  number  of  accessible 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy 
day,  something  like  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand 
for  twenty-four  thousand,  the  division 
of  labour  can  only  hd  advantageously 
carrieGUto  the  extent  which  will  every 
dajr  produce  that  smaller  number. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  further  mode  in 
whidi  an  accession  of  demand  for 
a  commodity  tends   to  increase  the 

*  StaUmeni  nftome  Jfew  Primeiplei  on  tW 
tuhject  of  Political  "Economjf,  hj  John  Rae^ 
(Boston,  U.8.)  p.  164. 
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efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in  ita 
production.  The  extent  oi  the  market 
may  be  limited  by  several  causes :  too 
small  a  population ;  the  population  too 
scattered  and  distant  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  deficiency  of  roads  and  water 
orriage ;  or,  finally,  the  population  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collectiye  labour 
too  little  effective,  to  admit  of  their 
being  large  consumers.  In^lence, 
want  of  snll,  and  want  of  combination 
of  labour,  among  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity, 
limit,  therefore,  the  practicable  amount 
of  combination  of  labour  among  its  pro- 
ducers. In  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  the  demand  of  any  par- 
ticular locality  was  necessarily  small, 
mdustry  only  flourished  among  those 
who  by  their  command  of  the  sea-coast 
or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the 
whole  world^  or  all  that  part  of  it 
which  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 
as  a  market  for  their  productions. 
The  increase  of  the  general  riches  of 
the  world,  when  accompanied  with 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  im- 
provements in  navigation,  and  inland 
communication  by  roads,  canals,  or 
railways,  tends  to  give  increased  pro- 
ductiveness  to  the  labour   of  every 


nation  in  particular,  b^  enabling  each 
locality  to  supply  with  its  special 
products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that 
a  great  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  their  production  is  an  ordi< 
nary  consequence. 

The  division  of  livbour  is  also  limited, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division 
of  occupation  as  many  branches  of 
manufactures,  because  its  different 
operations  cannot  possibly  be  simuV 
taneous.  One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another 
reaping.  A  workman  who  only  prac- 
tised one  agricultural  operation  would 
be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  have,  in  most  climates, 
a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied 
time.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural 
improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ; 
but^  in  general,  except  the  few  whose 
business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or 
a  railway  embankment  cannot  be 
made  witnout  a  combination  of  many 
labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 
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§  1.  From  the  importance  of  com- 
bination of  labour,  it  is  an  obvious  con- 
clusion, that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  production  is  made  much  more 
effective  by  being  conducted  on  a  la^ge 
scale.    Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the 

g latest  efficiency  of  labour  that  many 
bourers  should  combine,  even  thougn 
only  in  the  way  of  Simple  Co-operation, 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
Bach  as  to  bring  many  labourers  to- 
gether, and  the  capital  must  be  large 
enough  to  maintain  them.  Still  more 
needful  is  this  when  the  nature  of  the 
employment  allows,  and  the  extont  of 
the   possible    market    encourages,  a 

P.S. 


coneliderable  division  of  labour.  The 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  farther  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  carried.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  lai^e 
manufactories.  Even  when  no  addi- 
tional subdivision  of  the  work  would 
follow  an  enlargement  of  the  opera 
tions,  there  will  be  good  economy  it 
enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  wnich 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will 
have  fiill  employment  in  that  occupa- 
tion. This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Babbage.* 

"  If  machines  be  kept  working  through 
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the  twenty-four  hours,"  (which  is  evi- 
dently the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  "it  isnecessarjr  that 
some  person  shall  attend  to  admit  the 
workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other 
servant  so  employied  admit  one  person 
or  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  equally  dis- 
turbed. It  will  also  be  necessary  occa- 
sionally to  adjust  or  repair  the  machine; 
and  this  can  be  done  mnch  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine- 
making,  than  by  the  person  who  uses 
it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance 
and  the  duration  of  machines  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  correcting 
every  snake  or  ipaperfection  in  their 
parts  as    soon  as  they  appear,    the 

Srompt  attention  of  a  worlcman  resi- 
ent  on  the  spot  will  considerably  re- 
duce the  expenditure  arising  fi*om  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a 
single  loom,  this  would  be  too  expensive 
a  plan.  Hero  then  arises  another 
circumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge 
the  extent  of  a  factory.  It  ought  to 
consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines 
as  shall  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one 
workman  in  keeping  them  in  order:  if 
extended  beyond  that  number,  the 
same  principle  of  economy  would  point 
out  the  necessity  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  number  of  machines,  in  order  to 
employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  three 
skilful  workmen. 

"  When  one  portion  of  the  workman's 
labour  consists  in  the  exertion  of  mere 
physioal  foroe,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part 
were  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the 
same  man  might,  in  the  oase  of  weav- 
ing, attend  to  two  or  more  looms  at 
once :  and,  since  we  already  suppose 
that  one  or  more  operative  engineers 
have  been  employed,  the  number  of 
looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their 
time  shall  be  fiilly  occupied  in  keeping 
the  steam-engine  and  the  looms  in 
order. 

"  Pursuing  the  same  principles,  the 
manufactory  becomes  gradually  so  en- 
larged, that  the  expense  of  lighting 
during  the  night  amounts  to  a  con- 
Biderable    sum ;   and  as    there   are 


already  attached  to  the  establishment 
persons  who  are  up  all  night,  and  can 
therefore  constantly  attend  to  it,  and 
also  engineers  to  make  and  keep  in  re^ 
pair  any  machinery,  the  addition  of  an 
apparatus  for  making  gas  to  light  the 
factory  leads  to  a  new  extension,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contributes,  by  di- 
minishing  the  expense  of  lighting,  and 
the  risk  of  accidents  from  fire,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  has  readied 
this  extent,  it  will  have  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  an  accountant's 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  the 
workmen,  and  to  see  that  they  arrive 
at  their  stated  times;  and  this  de- 
partment must  be  in  oommunicatioQ 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  raw 
produce,  and  with  those  who  sell  the 
manufactured  article."  It  will  cost 
these  clerks  and  accountants  little  more 
time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  number 
of  workmen  than  a  small  nnmhcr: 
to  check  the  accounts  of  large  transac- 
tions, than  of  small.  If  the  business 
doubled  itself,  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  ac- 
countants, or  of  buying  and  selling 
agents.  Every  increase  of  business 
would  enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  on 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  amount 
of  labour. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a 
business  do  not  increase  by  any  means 
proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  take  as  an  example,  a 
set  of  operations  which  we  are  ac- 
customeci  to  see  carried  on  by  one  great 
^BStablishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  say 
only  of  the  London  letter-post,  instead 
of  bein^  centralized  in  a  single  conoem, 
were  divided  among  five  or  six  com- 
peting companies.  Each  of  these  would 
be  obliged  to  maintain  almost  as  large 
an  establishment  as  is  now  sufficient 
for  the  whole.  6inoe  each  must  arrange 
for  receiving  and  delivering  letters  in 
aU  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  send 
letter-carriers  into  every  street,  and 
almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  as 
many  times  m  the  day  as  is  now  done 
by  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to 
be  as  well  performed.  Each  must  haye 
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«n  office  for  receiTing  letters  in  every 
iwighbonrbood,  with  all  subaidiary 
arrangements  for  collecting  the  letters 
from  the  different  offices  and  re-dis- 
tribating  them.  To  this  must  he  added 
the  rnqmh  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  he  required  to  check 
and  ooatiol  the  subordinates,  implying 
not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salanes  for 
SQch  responsible  officers,  but  the  neces- 
sity, pernaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  mih  an  inferior  standard  of 
qualification,  and  so  filling  in  the 
olject. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  ob- 
tabed  by  operating  on  a  large  scale 
pre3)cnderata  in  any  puticmar  case 
over  the  more  watoh^  attention,  and 
greater  regard  to  minor  gains  and 
losaes,  usually  found  in  smaU  establish- 
ments,  can  be  ascertained,  in  a  state 
of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailing 
test.  Wherever  there  are  large 
and  small  establishments  in  the  same 
business,  that  one  of  the  two  which  in 
existing  circumstances  carries  on  the 

r Auction  at  greatest  advantage,  will 
able  to  undersell  the  other.  The 
power  of  permanently  underselling  can 
only,  generallv  speaking,  he  derived 
firom  increased  CTOctiveness  of  labour; 
and  this,  when  obtaiped  by  a  more  ex- 
tended division  of  employment,  or  by 
a  classification  tending  to  a  better 
economy  of  skiU,  always  impHes  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labouri 
and  not  merely  the  same  produce  from 
less  labour :  it  increases  not  the  sur- 
plus only,  but  the  gross  produce  of 
mdustry.  If  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  particular  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  conse- 
quence lose  their  employment,  the 
ca{Htal  which  maintained  and  employed 
them  is  also  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  countiy  is  in- 
creased, by  some  other  application  of 
their  labour. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  krge  manu- 
iactories,  however,  is  the  introduction 
of  processes  requiring  expensive  ma- 
ehineiy.  Expensive  machinery  sup- 
poses a  large  capital;  and  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  with  the  intention  of 
peoducing,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  a^ 
muoh  e|'  tb*  aTttc)a  9^  comes  up  to  tha 


full  powers  of  the  machine.    For  both 
these  reasons,  wherever   costly   ma- 
ohinery  is  used,  the  large  system  of 
production    is    inevitable,     fiut    the 
power  of  underseUing  is  not  in  this 
case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former, 
of  the  beneficial  effect   en  the  total 
production  of  the  community.     The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  increase  of  proauoe, 
but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses :  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,^  it  may 
do,  consistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  the  gross  annual  produce.    By  the 
adoption  of  machinery,  a  circulating 
oapital,  which  was  perpetually  con- 
sumed and  reproduced,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  exponse  to  Keep  it 
up :  and  a  much  smaller  produce  will 
suffice  for  merely  covering  that  ex- 
pense, and  replacing  the  remaining 
circulating  capital  of  the   producer. 
The  machinery  therefore  might  answer 
perfectlv  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  nim  to  undersell  his  competitors, 
though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  countiy  might  be  not  an  increase 
but   a   diminution.     It   is  true,   the 
article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  there- 
fore, of  that  single  article,  there  will 
probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
quantity  sold;   since  the  loss  to  the 
community  ^collectively  has  fallen  upon 
the  work-people,  and  they  are  not  the 
principal   customers,  if  customers  at 
all,  of  most  branches  of  manufactura. 
But  though  that  particular  branch  of 
industrv  may^  extend  itself,  it  will  be 
by  repleniBning  its  diminished  circu- 
lating capital  from  that  of  the  com- 
munity generally ;  and  if  the  labourers 
emploved  in  that  department  escape 
loss  of  employment,  it  is  because  the 
loss  will  spread  itself  over  the  labouring 
people  at  large.    If  any  of  them  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproduc- 
tive labourers,  supported  by  voluntary 
or  legal  charity,  tne  gross  produce  of 
the  country  is  to  that  extent  perma- 
QOntly  diminished,  until  the  ordinary 
progress  of  accumulation  makes  it  up : 
bat  if  the  condition  of  the  labourini; 
oh^§es  enable  them  to  bear  a  tempo- 
f  Bupra,  «hap.  yl.  p.  09. 
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rary  redaction  of  wages,  and  the  super- 
seded labourers  become  absorbed  in 
other  employments,  their  labour  is 
still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the 
gross  produce  of  the  community  is  re- 
paired, though  not  the  detriment  to 
the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this 
eiposition,  wluch  has  already  been 
made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress 
more  strongly  the  truth,  that  a 
mode  of  production  does  not  of  neces- 
sity increase  the  productive  effect  of 
the  collective  labour  of  a  community, 
because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
modity to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one 
consequence  generally  accompanies  the 
other,  out  not  necessarily.  I  will  not 
here  repeat  the  reasons  I  formerly 
gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will 
be  given  more  mlly  hereafter,  for  deem- 
ing the  exception  to  be  rather  a  case 
abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which 
is  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of 
labour  effected  by  substituting  the 
large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  is  the  saving  in  the  labour  of 
the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hun- 
dred producers  with  small  capitals 
carry  on  separately  the  same  busmess, 
the  superintendence  of  each  concern 
will  probably  require  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  person  conducting  it,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or 
thoughts  from  being  disposable  for  any- 
thing else :  while  a  single  manufac- 
turer possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the 
sum  of  theirs,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
clerks,  oould  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure 
too  for  other  occupations.  The  small 
capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction 
some  portion  of  the  details,  which  the 
other  leaves  to  his  subordinates :  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough, 
the  small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own 
shop,  the  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  func- 
tions there  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting, 
in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  tit  for  the  lornier,  and  tlien  the 
latter  will  be.  ill  done.     I  must  observe 


however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this 
saving  of  labour,  the  importance  often 
ascribed  to  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  labour  expended  in  the 
superintendence  of  many  small  capitals 
than  in  that  of  one  large  capital.  For 
this  labour  however  the  small  pro- 
ducers have  generally  a  full  compensa- 
tion, in  the  feeling  of  being  their  own 
masters,  and  not  servants  of  an  em- 
ployer. It  may  be  said,  that  if  they 
value  this  inde^ndence  they  will  sub- 
mit to  pay  a  pnce  for  it,  and  to  sell  at 
the  reauced  rates  occasioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  ma- 
nufacturer. But  they  cannot  always 
do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  living. 
They  thus  gradually  disappear  from 
society.  After  having  consumed  their 
little  capital  in  prolonging  the  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  they  either  sink  into 
the  condition  of  hirea  labourers,  or  be- 
come dependent  on  others  for  support. 

§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  practice  of 
forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combi- 
nation of  many  small  contributions ;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  stock  principle  are 
numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakings 
require  an  amount  of  capital  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or 
private  partnership.  No  individual 
could  have  made  a  railway  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
individual  could  even  work  the  traffic 
on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  go- 
vernment indeed  could  have  done  both ; 
and  in  countries  where  the  practice  of 
co-operation  is  only  in  tne  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  government 
can  alone  be  looked  to  for  any  of  the 
works  for  which  a  great  combination 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  can 
obtain  those  means  by  compulsory 
taxation,  and  is  already  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  large  operationB.  For 
reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat 
fully  hereafter,  government  agency  for 
the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  is 
generally  one  of  the  least  eligible  re- 
sources, when  any  other  it>  available. 
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Next,  there  are  midertakings  which 
iDdividaale  are   not  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  petforming,  bat  which  they 
cannot  peiform  on  the  scale  and  with 
the  continuity  which   are   ever  more 
and  more  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  society  in  an  advancing  state.    In- 
dividoals  are  quite  capable  of  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  carry  passengers 
and  letters ;  the  thing  was  done  before 
joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.    But  when,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  of  means  of  payment,  the 
pnblic  will  no  longer  content  them- 
selves with  occasional  opportunities, 
but  require  the  certainty  that  packets 
shall  start  regularly,  for  some  places 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others 
once  a  week,  for  others  that  a  steam 
ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart  on  fixed  days 
twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that 
to  afford  an  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costiy 
operations,    requires   a   much  larger 
capital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of 
qualified    subordinates   than    can  be 
commanded  by  an  individual  capitalist. 
There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which 
though  the  business  might  be  perfectly 
well  transacted  with  small  or  mode- 
rate capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great 
sabscribed  stock  is  necessary  or  aesir- 
able  as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the 
fulfilment  of  pecuniary  engagements. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
nature  of  the  business  requires  that 
numbere  of  persons  should  be  willing 
to  trust  the  concern  with  their  money : 
as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 
that  of  insurance :   to  both  of  which 
the  joint  stock  principle  is  eminently 
adapted.    It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly 
and  jobbeiy  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
that  until  a  late  period  the  joint  stock 
principle,  as  a  general  resort,  was  in 
this  conntiy  interdicted  by  law  to  these 
two  modes  of  business;   to  banking 
altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  the 
department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to 
bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  par- 
ticular establishments  wnich  the  go- 
vernment was  pleased  exceptionally  to 
license,  namely  the  Bank  of  England, 


and  two  insurance  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Another  advantage  of  joint  stock,  or 
associated  management,  is  its  incident 
of  publicity.  This  is  not  an  invariable, 
but  it  is  a  natural,  consequence  of  the 
joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  as 
in  some  important  cases  it  already  is, 
compulsory.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend 
wholly  on  confidence,  publicity  is  a  still 
more  important  element  of  success  than 
a  large  subscribed  capital.  A  heavy 
loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  be 
kept  secret;  even  though  it  were  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  concern,  the  banker  may  still  carry 
it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve  its  po» 
sition,  only  to  fail  in  the  end  with  a 
greater  crash :  but  this  cannot  so  easily 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany whose  accounts  are  published 
periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  stm  exercise  some  check ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  shareholders,  breaking 
out  at  the  general  meetings,  put  the 
public  on  their  guard. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joint  stock  over  individual  mana^ 
ment.  But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  indi- 
vidual management  has  also  very  great 
advantage  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  much  keener  interest  of 
the  managers  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock 
association  is,  in  the  main,  admiuis- 
tration  by  hired  servants.  Even  the 
committee,  or  board  of  directors,  who 
are  supposed  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  do  really  appoint  and 
remove  the  managere,  nave  no  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  good  working  of 
the  concern  beyond  the  shares  they  in- 
dividually hola,  which  are  always  a 
very  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
association,  and  in  general  out  a  small 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  the  directors 
themselves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in 
the  management  usually  divides  their 
time  with  many  other  occupations,  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their 
own  interest ;  the  business  being  the 
principal  concern  of  no  one  except  those 
who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.      But 
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experience  sbowB,  aod  proverbs,  the  ex- 
pression of  popukir  experience,  attest, 
now  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired 
servants,  compared  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in 
the  work,  and  now  indispensable,  when 
hired  service  must  be  emplojred,  is 
**  the  master's  eye"  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  indus- 
trial enteij)ri8e  requires  two  quite  dis- 
tinct qualifications :  fidelity,  and  aeaL 
The  fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a 
concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When 
their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
a  definite  set  of  rules,  the  violation  of 
these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience 
cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
responsibili^  may  be  enforced  by  the 
loss  of  employment.  But  to  canr^  on  a 
great  business  successftdly,  requires  a 
hundred  things  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  defined  beforehand,  it  is  impossible 
to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive 
obligations.  First  and  principaJiy,  it 
requires  that  the  directing  mind  should 
be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject; should  be  continually  lajong 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may 
be  obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is 
seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  fbel,  who  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness as  the  hired  servant  and  for  the. 
profit  of  another.  There  are  experi- 
ments in  human  affairs  which  are  con- 
clusive on  the  point.  Look  at  the 
whole  class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  of  all  occupations ;  the  per- 
sonal share  which  thev  themselves  reap 
of  the  national  benefits  or  misfortunes 
which  befal  the  state  under  their  rule, 
is  far  from  trifling,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  which  they  may  ex- 
pect from  public  estimation  are  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  ap- 
preciated. Tet  how  rare  a  thing  is  it 
to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental 
indolence  is  not  stronger  than  all  these 
inducementB.  How  infinitesimal  is  the 
proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
form^  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of 
pubhc  improvement,  unless  when  it  is 
made  stiu  more  troublesome  to  them 
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to  remain  inactive ;  or  who  have  any 
other  real  desire  than  that  of  rubbing 
on,  so  as  to  escape  general  blame.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  all  who  have  ever  em- 
ployed hired  labour  have  had  ample 
experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
as  little  labour  in  exchange  for  the 
wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being 
turned  off.  The  universal  neglect  by 
domestic  servants  of  their  employer's 
interests,  wherever  these  are  not  pro- 
tected by  some  fixed  rule,  is  matter  of 
common  remark;  unless  where  Ions 
Gontinuanoe  in  the  same  service,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices,  have  produced 
either  personal  attachment,  or  some 
feeling  of  a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint 
stock  concerns,  which  is  in  some  degree 
common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  scale, 
is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small 
savings.  In  the  management  of  a  greafc 
capital  and  great  transaetionB,  espe* 
ciallv  when  the  managen  have  not 
mmm  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  smidl 
sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing;  tnev  never  seem  worth  the 
care  and  trouble  which  it  costs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberalitv  and 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by 
a  disregard  of  such  trifling  oonsidera- 
tions.  But  small  profits  and  small  ex- 
penses, often  repeated,  amount  to  great 
gains  and  losses :  and  of  this  a  Targe 
capitalist  is  often  a  sufficiently  gooid 
calculator  to  be  practically  aware;  and 
to  arrange  his  business  <m  a  fystem^ 
which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant  superintendence,  precludes  thepos> 
sibility  cxf  the  habitual  waste,  otherwise 
incident  to  a  great  business.  But  the 
managers  of  a  joint  stock  concern  sel- 
dom devote  themselves  sufficiently  to 
the  work,  to  enforce  unramittingljr, 
even  if  introduced,  through  every  detail 
of  the  business,  a  realiy  cAconomical 
system. 

From  consideratiohs  of  this  nature, 
Adam  Smith  was  led  to  enunciate  as  a 
principle,  that  joint  stock  companies 
could  never  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves  without  an  exclusive  priri- 
lege,  except  in  branches  of  busmess 
which  Uke  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  s  con- 
siderable degree,  reduced  to  fixed  mlesn 
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This  however  is  one  of  those  over-state- 
ments  of  a  tnie  principle,  often  met 
Tiith  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
were  few  instances  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  had  heen  pennanentlj 
iQccessfnl  without  a  monopoly,  except 
the  class  of  cases  which  he  referred  to ; 
hot  since  his  time  there  have  been 
msny ;  and  the  rej^ar  increase  both 
of  the  spirit  of  combination  and  of  the 
ability  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro- 
dnce  many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
his  observation  too  exclusively  on  the 
superior  energy  and  more  unremitting 
attention  brought  to  a  business  in  which 
the  whole  stake  and  the  whole  ^ain  be- 
long to  the  persons  conducting  it;  and 
he  overlooked  various  countervailing 
considerations  which  go  a  great  way 
towards  neutralizing  even  that  great 
point  of  superiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  intellectual 
and  active  Qualifications  of  the  direct- 
ing head.  The  stimulus  of  individual 
interest  is  some  security  for  exertion, 
but  exertion  is  of  Httie  avail  if  the  in- 
telligence exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order, 
whicD  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
majority  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the 
Mnons  chiefly  .interested  in  tnem. 
Where  the  concern  is  ^TgOj  ^^^  can 
affixd  s  remuneration  snmcient  to  at- 
tract a  class  of  candidates  superior  to 
the  common  average,  it  is  possible  to 
select  for  the  general  management,  and 
for  all  the  skilled  employments  of  a 
subordinate  kind,  persons  of  a  degree 
of  acquirement  and  cultivated  intelli- 

Snce  which  more  than  compensates 
'  their  inferior  interest  in  the  result. 
Their  ^ater  perspicacity  enables 
them,  with  even  a  part  of  their  minds, 
to  see  probabilities  of  advantage  which 
never  occur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men 
by  the  continued  exertion  of  the  whole 
of  theirs ;  and  the^  superior  knowledge, 
and  habitual  rectitude  of  perception 
and  of  judgment,  guard  .them  against 
blonders,  the  fear  of  which  would  pre- 
vent the  others  from  hazarding  their 
interests  in  any  attempt  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine. 

It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  it 
IB  not  a  necessary  ccmsequence  of  joint 
itock  management,  that  the  persons 


employed,  whether  in  superior  or  in 
Buborainate  ofiices,  should  be  paid 
wholly  by  fixed  salaries.  There  aro 
modes  of  connecting  more  or  less  inti- 
mately the  interest  of  the  employes 
with  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  con- 
cern. There  is  a  long  series  of  inter 
mediate  positions,  between  workiiv^ 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  worl:- 
ing  by  the  day,  week,  or  year  for  nii 
invariable  pajnnent.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  task-work,  or  workinp; 
b^  the  piece:  and  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it 
when  the  worit  admits  of  being  put  out 
in  definite  portions,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  too  troublesome  a  surveillance  to 
guard  against  inferiority  in  the  execu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  managers  of 
joint  stock  companies,  and  of  the  super- 
intending and  controlling  officers  in 
many  private  establishments,  it  is  a 
common  enough  practice  to  connect 
their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  inte- 
rest of  their  employers,  by  ^ving  them 
part  of  their  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  pereentage  on  the  profits.  The 
peraonal  interest  thus  given  to  hired 
servants  is  not  comparable  in  intensity 
to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  very  materia! 
stimulus  to  zeal  and  carefulness,  and, 
when  added  to  the  advantage  of  siipe' 
rior  intelligence,  often  raises  the  qualitv 
of  the  service  much  above  that  which 
the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  themselves.  The  ulterior 
extensions  of  which  this  principle  of 
remuneration  is  susceptible,  being  of 
great  social  as  well  as  economical  im- 
portance, will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large 
establishments  generally,  when  com- 
pared with  small  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show 
whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  t^at  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end 
succeed  in  underselling  the  other. 

§  8  The  possibility  of  substitnting 
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the  large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  denends,  of  course,  in '  the  first 

{)1ace,  on  tne  extent  of  the  market.  The 
arge  system  can  only  be  advantageous 
trhen  a  large  amount  of  business  is  to 
be  done :  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a 
populous  and  flourishing  community, 
or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other 
change  in  the  system  of  production  is 
greatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  con- 
dition of  capital.  It  is  chiefly  when 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a 
lai^e  amount  of  capital  seeking  for 
investment:  and  a  new  enterprise  is 
much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered 
upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  with- 
drawing capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  faci- 
litated by  the  existence  of  large  capitals 
in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by 
bringing  togetner  many  small  sums. 
But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry), 
supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  commimity,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  markets,  the  widest  diffu- 
sion of  commercial  confidence  and  en- 
terprise, the  greatest  annual  increase 
of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
]arge  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more 
and  more,  in  one  branch  of  industry 
after  another,  large  establishments  for 
Kmall  ones.  In  England, .  the  chief 
type  of  all  these  characteristics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  also, 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers are  assembled,  of  shops  and 
warehouses  for  conducting  retau  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by 
means  of  division  of  labour,  and  the 
economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the 
employment  of  skilled  agency  to  cases 
where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising 
from  the  great  scale  of  the  transactions : 


as  it  costs  no  more  time,  and  not  much 
more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  large 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  small 
one,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make 
a  number  of  small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production, 
and  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour, 
this  change  is  whoUy  beneficial.  In 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  draw- 
backs, rather  social  than  economical, 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvan- 
tages may  be  supposed  to  attend  on  the 
change  from  a  small  to  a  large  system 
of  production,  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  still 
larger.  When,  in  any  employment, 
the  regime  of  independent  small  pro- 
ducers nas  either  never  been  possiole, 
or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  many  work-people  under  one 
management  has  become  fully  es- 
tablished, from  that  time  any  further 
enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production 
is  generally  an  unqualified  benefit.  It 
is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an 
economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained 
if  liOndon  were  supplied  by  a  single 
gas  or  water  company  instead  of  tlie 
existing  plurality.  While  there  are 
even  as  many  as  tsro,  this  implies 
double  establishments  of  all  sorts,  when 
one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could 
probably  perform  the  whole  operation 
equally  well ;  double  sets  of  machinery 
and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas 
or  water  required  could  generally  be 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  double 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not 
prevent  this  needless  expense  by  agree- 
ing upon  a  division  of  the  territory. 
Were  there  only  one  establishment 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consist- 
ently with  obtaining  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so  ? 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  in 
the  aggregate  would  still  be  a  gaine  r 
since  the  shareholders  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  they  would  obtain 
higher  profits  while  the  consumers 
paid  only  the  same.  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are 
ever  permanently  kept  down  by  the 
competition  of  these  companies.  Where 
competitors  are  so  few,  they  always 
end  oy  agreeing  not  to  compete.  They 
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B»7  mil  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a 
sew  candidate,  bat  as  soon  as  he  has 
established  his  footing  they  come  to 
tenns  with  him.    When,  tnerefore,  a 
bosiness  of  real  public  importance  can 
odIt  be  carried  on  advantageously  upon 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the  libertj 
of  comjpetition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispensation  of  the  public  re- 
sources that  several  costly  sets  of  ar- 
rangements should  be  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  community 
this  one  service.    It  is  much  better  to 
treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function ; 
and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government 
itself  could  beneficially  undertake,  it 
should  be  made  over  entire  to  the  com- 
pany or  association  which  will  perform 
It  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public.    In 
the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no 
one  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous 
waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak 
of  increasea  nuisance)  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  second  railway  to 
connect  the  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one ;    while  the  two 
would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short 
time  would  probably  be  amalgamated. 
Only  one  such  line  ought  to  be  permitted, 
but  the  control  over  that  Cne  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State, 
nnuss  on  a  temporary  concession,  as 
in  France ;  and  tlie  vested  right  which 
Parliament  has  allowed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  existing  companies,   like   all 
other  proprietary  rights  which  are  op- 
ynfid  to  public  utility,  is  morally  vahd 
only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 

§4.  The  question  between  the 
huge  and  the  small  systems  of  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  agriculture — ^be- 
tireen  large  and  small  fanning,  the 
grande  and  the  jtetiteevUure — stands, 
in  many  respects,  on  different  grounds 
from  the  general  question  between 
great  and  small  industrial  establish- 
ments. In  its  social  aspects,  and  as 
an  element  in  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter:  but  even  as  a  question  of 
production,  the  superiority  of  the  large 
system  in  agriculture  is  b^  no  means 
90  clearly  established  as  in  manul'ao- 
tnres. 


I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  little  sus- 
ceptible of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation 
of  employments  even  on  the  largest 
&rmB.  The  same  persons  may  not  in 
general  attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  but  much  beyond  that  pri- 
mary and  simple  classification  the 
subdivision  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agricultiure 
is  susceptible,  is  chiefly  that  which 
Mr.  Waxefield  terms  Simple  Coopera- 
tion: several  persons  nelping  one 
another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer  at- 
tributes more  importance  to  that  kind 
of  co-operation,  in  reference  to  agriciU- 
ture  properly  so  called,  than  it  de- 
serves, r^one  of  the  (X)mmon  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  setting  a 
great  number  of  people  to  work  to- 
pether  in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sow- 
ing the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing 
or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  supply  all 
the  combination  of  labour  necessary 
for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works 
in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is 
really  needed,  there  is  seldom  found 
any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it 
where  farms  are  small. 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  sub- 
division of  the  land  often  amounts  to  a 
great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a 
subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors have  not  enough  land  to  occupy 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same 
principles  which  recommend  large 
manufactories  are  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. For  the  greatest  productive 
efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable 
(though  even  this  proposition  must  be 
received  with  qualifications)  that  no 
family  who  have  any  land,  should  have 
less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions 
of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned 
in  England  very  small  ones.  The 
large  farmer  has  some  advantage  in 
the  article  of  buildings.  It  does  not 
cost  BO  much  to  house  a  great  number 
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of  cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodge 
tliem  equally  well  in  several  bnildings. 
There  u  also  some  advantage  in  im- 

filements.    A  small  farmer  is  not  so 
ikelj   to   possess   expensive    instru- 
ments.   But  the  principal  agricultural 
implements,  even  when  of  the  best 
construction,  are  not  expensive.  It  may 
not  answer  to  a  small  fai-mer  to  own  a 
threshing  machine,  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  com  he  has  to  thresh;    but 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  machine 
should  not  in  every  neighbourhood  be 
owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
person  to  whom  the  others  pay  a  con- 
sideration for  its  nee;  especially  aS) 
when  worked  by  steam,  tbey  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  moveable.*    The 
large  farmer  can  make  some  saving  in 
cost  of  carria^.    There  is  neariy  as 
much  trouble  in  carrying  a  small  por- 
tion of  produce  to  market,  as  a  much 
greater  produce ;  in  bringing  home  a 
small,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
manures,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption.   There  is  also  the  greater 
cheapness  of  buying  things  in  large 
quantities.    These  various  advantages 
must  count  for  something,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very    much.     In  England  for  some 
generations,    there    has    been    little 
experience  of  small  farms ;  but  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample, 
not  merely  under  the  worst  but  under 
the  best  management :  and  the  highest 
Irish  authorities  may  be  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  which  on  this 
subject  commonly  prevails  in  England. 
Mr.  Bkcker,  for  example,  one  of  the 
most  experienced   agnculturists   and 
successful  improvers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  whose  experience  was  chiefly 
in  the  best  cultivated,  which  are  also 
the  most  minutely  divided  parte  of  the 
country,  was  of  opinion,  that  tenants 
holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  five 

*  The  obserratlons  In  the  text  may  here- 
after require  some  degree  of  modification 
from  iiiTentions  such  as  the  ateun  plough 
and  the  reaping  machine.  The  effect,  how- 
ever,  of  these  improvements  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  large  and  small  fltfms,  will  not 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Instruments* 
but  on  their  costliness.  I  see  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  will  be  such  as  to  make 
tbem  inaccessible  to  small  farmers,  or  com- 
binations of  small  fkrmers. 


to  eieht  or  ten  acres,  ooold  live  oom- 
fortably,  and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  any 
large  farmer  whatever.    "  I  am  firmlv 
persuaded*'  fhe  says,*)  "  that  the  smaU 
farmer  who  nolds  his  own  plough  and 
digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  follows  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  his 
cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell  the 
large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay 
a  rent  which  the  other  cannot  afford ; 
and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men  who 
have  well  considered  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  to 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man fanner.  He  must  have  his  horse  to 
ride,  and  his  gipp,  and  perhaps  an  overseer 
to  attend  to  nis  labourers ;  he  certainly 
cannot  superintend  himself  the  labour 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acres. '* 
After  a  few  other  remarks,  he  adds^ 
"  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  which 
the  small  fanner  knows  little  about, 
there  is  the  great  expense  of  carting 
out  th^  manure  from  toe  homestead  to 
such  a  great  distance,  and  again  cart- 
ing home  the  crop.    A  single  horse 
will  consume  the  produce  of  more  land 
than  would  feed  a  small  farmer  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.    And  what 
is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  says 
to  his  labourers,  go  to  your  work ;  but 
when  the  small  farmer  has  occasion  to 
hire  them,  he  says,  comt ;  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will,  I  dare  say,  understand 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  oljections  most  urged 
against  small  farms  is,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain,  proportionaUy  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  cattle 
as  large  farms,  and  that  this  occasions 
such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil 
much  subdivided  must  always  be  im- 
poverished. It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  subdivision  only  produces  this 
effect  when  it  throws  the  land  into  the 
hands  of  cultivators  so  poor  as  not  to 
possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  suit- 
able to  the  size  of  their  farms.  A  small 
farm  and  a  badly  stocked  farm  are  not 
synonymous.  To  make  the  comparison 
fairiy,  we   must   suppose   the   same 

*  PrU«S$9a9onfhe3£(maa«wt9rUqf Landed 
Property  in.  Ireland,  by  William  Blacker, 
Esq.  (1837.)  p.  23. 
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amoant  of  capital  whicb  is  posBessed 
hj  the  large  iarmers  to  be  dimeminated 
amoog  the  small  ones.  When  this 
ooDdition»  or  even  anv  approach  to  it, 
exists,  and  when  stall  feedine  is  prac- 
tised (and  stall  feeding  now  begins  to 
be  considered  good  economy  even  on 
laige  {arms},  experience,  far  from  bear- 
iag  oat  the  afisertion  that  small  farm- 
mg  is  unfavourable  to  the  mnltiplica- 
tion  of  cattle,  conclusively  establishes 
the  very  reverse.  The  abondance  of 
cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on 
the  small  farms  of  Flanders,  are  the 
most  striking  features  in  that  Flemish 

J '[culture  which  is  the  admiration  of 
competent  judges,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent* 

*  **  The  nmnbcr  of  beasts  fed  on  a  farm 
«f  wUeh  the  whole  is  arable  land,"  (says  the 
eUborate  and  Intelligent  treatise  on  Flemish 
Hnsbandry,  from  personal  obserTation  and 
the  best  sooroes*  pabUsbed  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffuslbn  ot  Useful 
Knowledge,}  **  Is  sarpilslng  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  mode  In  which  the 
food  is  prepared  for  the  cattle.  A  beast  for 
every  three  acres  of  land  is  a  common  pro- 
portion, and  in  very  small  occupations  where 
mnch  spade  husbeodry  is  used,  the  propor- 
tk)Q  is  sciU  greater.  After  oomparlng  the 
sccounts  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and 
iitastl<»s  of  tlM  average  quantity  of  milk 
which  a  ODW  gives  when  fed  in  the  stall,  the 
rssolt  iSk  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  onr 
best  dairy  ftnns.  and  Uie  quantity  of  butter 
made  mm  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is 
also  gnater.  It  appears  astonishing  that  thS 
occupier  of  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  light 
mble  land  should  be  able  to  maintain  four 
or  flve  cows,  but  the  (bet  Is  notorious  in  the 
▼ses  coon^."    (pp.  S9,  60.) 

This  subject  if  treated  very  intelligentlv 
bithe  work  of  M.  Paasy,  On  S^Hewu  (f  Cul- 

Ovation  tmdlhgirlf^uenee&ntheMEamomjft 
ons  of  the  moit  impartial  discussions,  as  be- 
tvcen  the  two  systems,  which  has  yet  hh 
petred  In  France. 

**  Without  doubt  it  Is  England  that,  on  an 
equal  surface,  feeds  the  greatest  number  of 
tninals ;  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy  can  alone  vie  with  her  ill  this  respect : 
bat  is  this  a  consequence  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  have  not  climate  and  local 
titnstlon  a  share  in  producing  it?  Of  this 
I  tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fbet,  what- 
ever may  have  been  sidd,  wherever  lai*ge  and 
■DsU  cultivation  meet  in  the  same  place,  the 
litter,  though  itcannot  suppiort  as  many  sheep, 
poiMSses,  all  things  considered,  the  createst 
qsmtity  of  manure-ptodncing  animals. 

"In  Belgium,  fbr  example,  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  smallest  Ikrms  are  Antwerp  and 
£iBt  Ftanders,  and  they  possess  on  an  aterage 
ftr  every  )00  hectares  (260  acres)  of  culti- 
nted  land,  74  homed  cattle  and  14  sheep. 


The  disadvantage,  when  disadvan- 
tage there  is,  of  small,  or  rather  of  pea- 
sant farming,  as  compared  with  ca{ii- 
talist  farming,  must  chiefly  consist  in 
inferioritj  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
such  inferiority  exists.  Countries  of 
small  farms  and  peasant  farming,  Flan- 
der»  and  Italy,  had  a  good  agncultiico 
many  generations  before  England,  and 
theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole,  probably  the 
best  agriculture  in  the  world.  The 
empirical  skill,  which  is  the  effect  of 
daily  and  close  observation,  peasant 
farmers  often  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  traditional  knowledge, 
for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
possessed   by  the    peasantry  of   the 

The  two  provinces  where  we  find  the  large 
flirms  are  Mamur  and  Halnaut,  and  they 
average,  for  every  100  hectares  of  cultivated 

g'ound,  only  80  homed  cattle  and  45  sheep, 
eckonlng,  as  is  the  custom,  ten  sheep  a. 
equal  to  one  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  find 
in  the  first  case,  the  equivalent  of  76  I  c.*9L 
to  maintain  the  fisoandity  of  the  soil ;  in  the 
latter  ease  less  than  85,  a  diflTerenoe  which 
must  be  called  enormous.  (See  the  statisti- 
cal documents  published  by  the  Minister  of 
the  interior.)  The  abundance  of  animals,  in 
the  parts  of  Belgium  whioh  are  most  sub« 
divided,  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  England. 
Calculating  the  number  in  England  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  cultivated  ground,  there 
are  Ibr  eaoh  100  heetares,  65  homed  cattle 
and  nearly  260  sheep,  together  equal  to  91 
of  the  former,  being  only  an  excess  of  16. 
It  should  l)esldes  be  remembered,  that  in 
Belgium  stall  feeding  being  continued  nearly 
the  whole  year,  hardly  any  of  the  manure  la 
lost,  while  in  England,  gracing  in  the  open 
fields  diminishes  considerably  the  quantity 
which  can  be  completely  utilised. 

**  Again,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
the  arrondissements  which  have  the  smallest 
Ikrms  support  the  greatest  quantity  of 
animals.  While  the  arrondissements  of  Lille 
and  Hasebrouck,  besides  a  greater  number 
of  horses,  maintain  the  eqtilvalent  of  62  and 
40  head  of  homed  cattle,  those  of  Dunkirk 
and  Avesnes,  where  the  farms  are  larger, 

Erodnce  the  equivalent  of  only  44  and  40 
ead.  (See  the  statistics  of  France  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce ) 

*'  A  similar  etamlnatiun  extended  to  other 
portions  of  France  would  yield  similar  re- 
sults. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  no  doubt,  the  small  farmers,  having 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  manure,  do  not 
maintain  animals :  but,  ai  a  general  rule,  the 
kind  of  cultivation  which  taikes  most  out  of 
the  ground  must  be  that  which  is  obliged  to  be 
most  active  in  renewing  its  fertility.  Assur- 
edly the  small  fkrms  cannot  have  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  this  is  an  inconvenience ; 
but  they  support  more  homed  cattle  than  the 
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conntnes  wbere  tlie  best  wines  are 
produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  absence  of  science,  or  at 
least  of  theory ;  and  to  some  extent  a 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
new  processes.  There  is  also  a  want 
of  means  to  make  experiments,  which 
can  seldom  be  made  with  advantage 
except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  those  systematic  improvements 
which  operate  on  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try at  once  (auch  as  great  works  of 
draining  or  irrigation)  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  do  really  reqaire  large 
numbers  of  workmen  combining  their 
labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be 
expected  from  small  farmers,  or  even 
small  proprietors ;  though  combination 
among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no 
means  unexampled,  and  will  become 
more  common  as  their  intelligence  is 
more  developed. 

Against  tnese  disadvantages  is  to  be 
placed,  where  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indus- 
try absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other 
condition  of  agriculture.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  is  unanimous.  The 
working  of  the  petite  culture  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  culti- 
vator is  merely  a  tenant,  and  not  even 
a  tenant  on  hxed  conditions,  but  (as 

large  farms.  To  do  so  Is  a  necessity  they 
cannot  escape  from,  In  any  country  where 
the  demands  of  consumers  require  their  ex- 
istence :  if  they  could  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion, they  must  perish. 

"  The  following  are  particulars,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  from  which  I  extract 
them,  the  statistics  of  thecommuneo'Vensat 
(department  of  Puy  de  D6me),  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jusseraud,  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune. They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
throw  full  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  extension  of  small  fanning  has,  in 
that  district,  produced  In  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  by  whose  manure  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  Is  kept  up  and  In- 
creased. The  commune  consists  of  1613 
hectares,  divided  into  4600  parceUe$,  owned 
by  591  proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466 
hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In  1700, 
seventeen  farms  occupied  two>thirds  of  the 
•whole,  and  twenty  others  the  remainder. 
Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided, 
and  the  subdivision  Is  now  extreme.  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  considcntble  Increase.    In  1790  there  were 
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until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal 
rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  and 
therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent 
always  amounting  to  the  utmost  that 
can  be  paid.  To  understand  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  studied  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  a 
nUtayer  with  a  permanent  tenure; 
where  the  labour  he  exerts  to  increase 
^e  produce  and  value  of  the  land 
avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  his  descend^ 
ants.  In  another  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  shall  discuss  at  some  length 
the  important  subject  of  tenures  of 
land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industry 
of  peasant' proprietors.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amoant 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a 
permanent .  tenure,  English  labourers 
generally  obtain  from  their  little 
allotments;  a  produce  beyond  com- 
parison greater  than  a  large  farmer 
extracts,  or  would  fiiid  it  his  interest 
to  extract,  from  the  same  piece  of 
land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  rea- 
son why  large  cultivation  is  generally 
most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  profit.  Land  occupied  by  a 
large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  farmed  so  highly.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it. 

only  about  800  homed  cattle,  and  from  1800 
to  2000  sheep;  there  are  now  676  of  the 
former  and  only  633  of  the  latter.  Thus 
1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  376  oxen 
and  cows,  and  (all  things  taken  Into  ac- 
count) the  quantity  of  manure  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  400  to  729,  or  more  than  4S 

Cer  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  animals 
eing  now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield  a 
much  greater  contribution  than  formerly  to 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ground. 

**  Such  is  the  testimony  of  facts  on  tho 
point.  It  Is  not  true,  then,  that  small  farm- 
ing feeds  fewer  animals  than  large ;  on  the 
contrary,  local  circumstances  being  the 
same.  It  feeds  a  greater  number :  and  this  la 
only  what  might  have  been  presumed ;  finr, 
requiring  more  from  the  soil.  It  Is  obliged  to 
take  greater  pains  for  keeping  up  Its  pro- 
ductiveness. All  the  other  reproaches  cast 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  one  by 
one  with  frets  Justly  appreciated,  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  have 
been  made  only  because  the  countries  com- 
pared vrith  one  another  were  differently 
situated  In  respect  to  the  general  causes  of 
agricultural  prosperity  .**  (pp.  116-180.) 
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This  is  not  on  account  of  any  economy 
arisixig  from  combination  of  labour,  but 
because,  bj  employing  less,  a  greater 
return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one 
to  pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  la- 
bour which  die  peasant,  or  even  the 
allotment  holder,  gladly  undergoes 
when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly  reaped 
by  himself.  This  labour,  however,  is 
not  unprodnctive ;  it  all  adds  to  the 
gross  produce.  With  anything  like 
equah^  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
large  farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so 
much  frtgn  the  soil  as  the  small  pro- 
piietor,  or  the  small  farmer  with  ade- 
quate motives  to  exertion :  but  though 
uis  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  as  what- 
ever labour  he  employs  must  be  paid 
for,  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  em- 
ploy more. 

cut  although  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  is  greatest,  otner  things  being 
the  same,  under  small  cultivation,  and 
although,  therefore,  a  countiy  is  able 
on  that  system  to  support  a  larger 
ag^gate  population,  it  is  generally 
assumed  by  English  writers  that  what 
is  termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
surplus  after  feedmg  the  cultivators, 
must  be  smaller;  that  therefore,  the 
population  disposable  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  national  defence, 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
Hberal  professions,  for  the  various 
fbnctions  of  government^  for  the  arts 
and  literature,  all  of  which  are  depen- 
dent on  this  surplus  for  their  existence 
as  occupations,  roust  be  less  numerous ; 
and  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waving 
all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
actual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
the  principal  elements  of  national 
power,  and  in  many  of  those  of  general 
well-being.  This,  however,  has  been 
taken  for  granted  much  too  readily. 
Undoubtedly,  the  non-agricultural  po- 
pulation will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the 
agricultural,  under  small  than  under 
large  cultivation.  But  that  it  will  be 
leas  numerous  absolutely,  is  by  no 
means  a  consequence.  If  the  total 
population,  agricultural  and  non-ugri- 
culioral,  is  greater,  the  non-agricultural 


portion  may  be  more  numerous  in  itself, 
and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is 
larger,  the  net  produce  may  be  larger, 
and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
eross  produce.    Yet  even  Mr.  Wake- 
field sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.    In  France  it  is 
computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    In  Eng- 
land, at  most,  one-third.    Hence  Mr. 
Wakefield  infers,  that  *^  as  in  France 
only  three  people  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  labour  of  two  cultivators  sup- 
ports six  people,  English  agriculture 
IS  twice  as  productive  as  French  agn- 
culture,'*  owing  to  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  large  farming  through  com- 
bination of  labour.    But  in  tne  first 
place  the  facts  themselves  are  over- 
stated.   The  labour  of  two  persons  in 
England  does  not  quite  support  six 
people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from   Ireland.     In  France,'^  too,  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  does  much 
more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  per- 
sons.   It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax, 
hemp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar, 
which  in  England  are  wholly  obtained 
from  abroad;  nearly  aU    the  timber 
used  in  France  is  of  home  growth, 
nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England  is 
imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by 
persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists, 
in  England  by  persons  not  so  reckoned. 
I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides 
and  wool,  these  products  being  com* 
mon  to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption, 
since   England    has  a  corresponding 
production  of  beer  and  spirits;   but 
England  has  no   materiad  export  of 
either  article,  and  a  great  impOTtation 
of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines 
and  spirits  to  the  whole  world.    I  say 
nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor 
articles  of    agricultural    produce,   in' 
which  the  export  trade  of  France  is 
enormous.   But,  not  to  lay  undue  stress 
on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.     Suppose  that 
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two  penonB,  in  England,  do  h(m&  fide 
produce  the  food  of  six,  while  in  France, 
tor  the  same  purpose,  the  lahour  of  four 
is  requisite.    Does  it  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
support  of  a  non-agricuHural  Dopula- 
tion  ?    No ;  but  merely  that  sne  oan 
deyote  two-thirds  of  her  whole  produce 
to  the  purpose,  instead  of  one-third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as 
great,  and  the  one-third  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  two-thirds.    The  fact 
might  be,  that  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the 
French  system,  the  same  land  would 
produce  food  for  twel've  persons  which 
on  the  English  system  would  only  pro- 
duce it  for  six :  and  if  this  were  so, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then 
although  the  food  for  twelve  was  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the 
six  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  onlv  two, 
there  would  be  the  same  number  of 
hands  disposable  for  other  employment 
ia  the  om  country  as  in  the  other.    I 
am  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so. 
I  know  diat  the  gross  produce  per  acre 
in  France  as  a  whole  (though  not  in 
its  most  improred  districts)  averages 
much  less  than  in  England,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in 
the  sense  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
much  the  largest  disposaDle  popula- 
tion.   But  the  disproportion  certainly 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's simple  criterion.    As  well  might 
it  be   saia  that   agricultural    labour 
in  the   United  States,  where,  by   a 
late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, must  be  still  more  inefficient  than 
in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation 
(which,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more 
owing  to  the  lower  eeneral  average  of 
industrial  skill  and  energy  in  that 
country,  than  to  any  special  cause : 
and  even  if  partly  the  effect  of  minute 
subdivision,  it  does  not  provo  that 
small  farming  is  disadvantageous,  but 
only  rvhat  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
t;hat  nmm  m  Franco  ara  yei^  fre- 


quently too  smijl,  and,  what  it  worse, 
broken  up  into  an  ahnost  incredible 
number  of  patches  orparceUeg^  moal  in- 
oonveniently  dispersed  and  parted  fram 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  poos,  bat  of 
net  produoe,  the  comparative  merits  c£ 
the  ffrande  and  the  petite   euHut^ 
espeoiaUy  when  the  small  farmer  ia 
also  the  proprietor,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  decided.     It  ia  a  question 
on   which    good   judges    at   preaent 
differ.   The  current  of  English  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  lai^  farms:  on  the 
Continent,    the  weight    of  .authority 
seems  to  be  on  the  ouierside.    Profea- 
kor  Bau,  of  Heidelbei^g,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  joomprehensive   and 
elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  politi- 
cal economy,  and  who  has  that  large 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  authorities 
on  his  own  subject,  which  generally 
characterises  his  countrymen,  lays  it 
down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  small  or 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a 
larger  gross  but  a  larger  net  produce : 
though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirable  there 
should  be  some  great  proprietora,  to 
lead  the  way  in  new  improvementa.* 
The  ^  most  apparently  impartial   and 
discriniinating  judgment  that  I  have 
met  with  ia  that  of  M.  Passy,  who 
(always  speaking   with  reference    to 
net  produce)  gives  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  lam  farms  for  grain  and  fora^: 
but,  for  the  kinds  of  culture   which 
require  much  labour  and    attention, 
places  the  advantage  wholly  on    the 
side  of  small  cultivation ;  including  ia 
this  description,  not  only  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  where  a  oonsiaereble  amount 
of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowed  on 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots, 
leguminous  plants,  and  those  which 
furnish  the  materials  of  manufactures. 
The  small  size,  and  consequent  multi- 
plication,  of  farms,   according  to  all 
authorities,  are  extremely  favourable 
to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  pro^ 
ducts  of  agriculturo.f 

*  See  pp.  352  and  353  of  a  Frenoh  U'aQsla- 
tlon  published  at  Brussels  in  1839,  by  M. 
Fred,  de  Kommeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  **  In  the  department  of  the  Nord/'  sajs 
M.  Passy,  *'  a  farm  of  20  hectaroe  (60  acres) 
produces  in  calves,  dairy  produce,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  a  value  of  sometuii^  lOOQ  francf 
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It  18  evident  that  every  labourer  who 
extracts  ftom  the  land  more  than  his 
own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he 
may  have,  increases  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agricultural  population. 
£!ven  if  bis  sorpius  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  the  labourers 
who    make    the  clothes  are  a   non- 
apTicultural    population,    enabled   to 
exist   by   food   which    he    produces. 
Every  agricultural   family,  therefore, 
which  produces  its  own  necessaries, 
adds  to  the  net  produce  of  agriculture ; 
and  80  does  every  person  bom  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  himself  on  it, 
adds  more  to  its  gross  produce  than 
the  mere  food  which  he  eats.    It  is 
questionable  whether,  even  in  the  most 
&uMIvided  districts  of  Europe  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  the 
multiplication  of  hands  on  the  soil  has 
a{)proached,    or    tends    to    approach, 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
In  Franoe,  though  the  subdivision  is 
confessedly  too  great,  there  is  proof 
positive   that  it  is   far  from  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  would 
begin  to  dimmish  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agricultural  population. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  towns ;  which  nave  of 
late  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  population  generally,*  shoe- 
ing (unless  the  condition  of  the  town 
laboorers    is    becoming    rapidly    de- 
teriorated, which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and 
bapplicable  test  of  proportions,    the 
productiveness  of  agriculture  must  be 
OD  the  increase.     This,  too,  concur- 
rentlv  with  the  amplest  evidence  that 
in  the    more  improved    districts    of 
France,    and    in    some   which,    until 
lately,  were  among  the   unimproved, 
there  is  a  considerably  increased  con- 
Eumption  of  country  produce  by  the 
coantry  population  itself. 

(£10)  a  year:  which,  deducting  expsnaet,  is 
an  addition  to  the  net  produce  of  16  to  30 
fnucs  per  beotare."— Os  Sg^Um  of  Cultiva- 
fc«.  p.  U4. 

*'Durisg  the  faiterral  between  the  census 
of  1851  and  that  of  1866,  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Paris  alone,  exceeded  the  ag- 
gregste  increase  of  all  France :  while  nearly 

SI  the  otlier  larse  towqs  lU^ewiae  showed  aa 
creasf.  ^ 


Impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  faults  which  can  be  committed 
by  a  soientifio  writer  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  exaggeration,  and  asser- 
tions beyond  the  evidence,  most  require 
to  be  guarded  against,  I  limited  myself 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  to  the 
foregoing  very  moderate  statements. 
I  little  knew  how  much  stronger  my 
language  might  have   been    without 
exceeding  the  truth,  and  how  much 
the  actual  progress  of  French  agricul- 
ture surpassed  anything  whicli  1  had 
at   that    time    sufficient   grounds  to 
affirm.      The   investigations  of  that 
eminent  authority  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, M.  Leonce  da  Lavergne,  under- 
taken by  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
eonclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  total  produce  of  French  agri- 
culture has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages 
having  both  increased  in  about   the 
same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
M.  de  Lavergne,  whose  impartiality  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is,  moreover, 
so  far  in  this  instance  from  the  sus- 
picion of  having  a  case  to  make  out, 
that  he  is  labouring  to  show,  not  how 
much  French  agriculture  has  accom- 
plished, but  how  much  still  remains  for 
It  to  do.    "We  have  required'*  (he 
savs)  "  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bring  into  cultivation  two  million  hec- 
tares" (five  million  English  acres)  "  of 
waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows, 
double  our  agricultural  products,  in- 
crease our  population  by  SO  per  cent^ 
our  wages  by  100  per  cent,  our  rent  by 
150  per  cent.    At  this  rate  we  shall 
reqmre  three   quarters  of  a  century 
more  to  arrive    at  the  point   which 
England  has  already  attained."* 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely 
now  heard  the  last  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  small  properties  and  small 
farms  with  agricultural  improvement. 
The  only  question  which  remains  open 
is  one  of  degree :  the  comparative 
rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
nnder  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is  the 

*  SeonatM  Suralt  de  la  France  dernUe 
1789.  Par  M.  L6once  de  Lavergne,  Membra 
de  I'lnstitut  et  de  la  SocI6t^  Centrale  d'Agri* 
culture  dy  France,    Smedd.  p.  68,  ^ 
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general  opinion  of  those  who  are  equally 
well  acquainted  with  both,  that  im- 
provement  is  greatest  under  a  due  ad- 
mixture between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter 
on  the  question  between  great  and 
small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect 
than  BS  a  question  of  production,  and 


of  the  efficiency  of  labour.  We  bIuJI 
return  to  it  hereafter  as  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  ana  tha 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the 
cultivators  themselves ;  in  which  aspects 
it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  still  mora 
paiticular  examination. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  LABOUB. 


§  1.  Wb  have  now  successively 
considered  each  of  the  agents  or  condi- 
tions of  production,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  efficacy  of  these  various 
agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  end  of  the  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  produc- 
tion, one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  in- 
creasing thing.  When  not  kept  back 
by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  produce  of  industry 
has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
iskted  not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  augment  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  by  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consimiers.  Nothing  in 
political  economy  can  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
this  increase  of  production ;  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject ;  whether  it 
has  practicallv  an^  limits,  and  what 
these  are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in 
political  economy  which  is  popularly 
less  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors 
committed  aie  of  a  character  to  pro- 
duce, and  do  produce,  greater  mis- 
chief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  production  are  three — labour, 
capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term 
capital  including  all  external  and  phy- 
sical requisites  which  are  products  of 
labour,  tne  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not.  But  among  natural 
agents  we  need  not  take  into  account 
those    which,  existing    in    unlimited 


quantity,  being  incapable  of  appropria- 
tion, and  never  altering  in  their  quali- 
ties, are  always  ready  to  lend  an  equal 
degree  of  assistance  to  production, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent;  as  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  Being  now 
about  to  consider  the  impediments  to 
production,  not  the  facilities  for  it, 
we  need  advert  to  no  other  natural 
agents  than  those  which  are  liable  to 
be  deficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
productive  power.  These  may  be  all 
represented  by  the  term  land.  Land, 
in  the  narrowest  acceptation,  as  the 
source  of  agricultural  produce,  is  the 
chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  extend  the 
term  to  mines  and  fiAhcries — to  what 
is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  the 
waters  which  paitly  cover  it,  as  well  as 
to  what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  surface, 
it  embraces  everything  with  which  we 
need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater 
stretch  of  language  than  under  the 
necessary  explanations  is  permissible, 
that  the  requisites  of  proauction  are 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  The  in- 
crease of  production,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  properties  of  these  elements.  It 
is  a  result  of  the  increase  either  of  the 
elements  themselves,  or  of  their  pro- 
ductiveness. The  law  of  the  increase 
of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  these  elements ;  the  limits 
to  the  increase  of  production  must  be 
the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set  by 
those  laws.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  three  elements  successively,  with 
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referenw  to  tliis  effect ;  or  in  otlier 
words,  the  law  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
daction,  viewed  in  respect  of  its  *de- 
pendence,  first  on  Labour,  secondly  on 
Capital,  and  lastly  on  Land. 

§  2.  The  increase  of  labour  is  the 
increase  of  mankind;  of  population. 
On  this  subject  the  discussions  excited 
by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  have 
made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means 
universally  admitted,  yet  so  fully 
known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of 
the  question  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary  will  probably  on  the 
present  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent 
in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite.    There  is  no  one  species  of 
vegetable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth 
vere  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to 
the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
every  region  of  the  globe,  of  which  the 
climate  was  compatible  with  its  ex- 
istence. The  degree  of  possible  rapidity 
is  different  in  different  orders  of  beings  ; 
but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 
to  be  very  spMeedilv  filled  up.    There 
are  many  species  of  vegetables  of  which 
a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year 
the  germs  of  a  thousand ;  if  only  two 
ccme  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years  the 
two  wiU  have  multiplied  to    sixteen 
thousand  and  more.    It  is  but  a  mode- 
rate case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be 
capable  of  quadrui>nng  their  numbers 
in  a  single  year;  if  they  only  do  as 
much  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand 
will  have  swelled  within  two  centuries 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  capacity  of  increase  is  necessarily 
in  a  geometrical  progression :  the  nume- 
rical ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings, 
the  human  species  forms  no  exception. 
Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actuidi  multiplication  would  be 
atraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
fertile  region  colonized  from  an  in- 
dustrious and  civilized  conununity, 
popuktion  has  continued,  for  several 
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generations,  independently  of  fresh  im- 
migration, to  douole  itself  in  not  much, 
more  than  twenty  years.*  That  the 
capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  human 
species  exceeds  even  this,  is*  evident 
if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  where 
the  climate  is  good  and  early  mar- 
riages usual ;  and  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of 
hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locality 
is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It 
IS  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the 
number  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  ^ears  ago,  these 
propositions  might  still  have  required 
considerable  enforcement  and  illustra- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so 
ample  and  incontestable,  that  they 
have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds 
of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic :  though  the 
extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admitting 
them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth 
to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase 
in  different  circumstances,  through  a 
providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  human  species  to  the  exigencies 
of  society .f    The  obstacle  to  a  just 

*  This  has  been  dliputed ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  term  which 
population  requires  for  doubling  it»elf  in  the 
United  States,  independently  of  immigrants 
and  of  their  progeny — that  of  Mr.  Carey — 
does  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

t  One  of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Double* 
day,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  passing 
notice,  because  it  lias  of  late  obtained  some 
followers,  and  because  it  deriTes  a  semblance 
of  support  from  the  general  analogies  of 
organic  life.  This  tlieory  maintains  that  the 
fecundity  of  the  human  animal,  and  of  all 
other  living  beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  die  quantity  of  nutriment :  that  an  under- 
fed population  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that 
idl  classes  in  comfortable  circumstances  ace, 
by  a  physiological  law,  so  unprolific,  as  seU 
dom  to  keep  up  their  numbers  without  being 
recruited  irom  a  poorer  class.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  positive  excess  of  nutriment, 
in  animals  aa  well  as  in  fruit  trees,  is  un- 
favourable to  reproduction ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  though  by  no  means  proved,  that 
the  physlolof^ical  conditions  of  fecundity  may 
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understanding  of  the  subject  does  not 
arise  from  these  theories,  but  from  too 
confused  a  notion  of  the  causes  which, 
at  most  times  and  places,  keep  the 
actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far 
behind  the  capacity. 

§  3.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are 
in  no  way  mysterious.  V/hat  pre- 
vents the  population  of  hares  and 
rabbits  from  overstocking  the  earth? 
Not  want  of  fecundity,  but  causes 
very  dificrent :  many  enemies,  and  in- 
sufficient subsistence;  not  enough  to 
cat,  and  liability  to  being  eaten.  In 
the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally 
subject  to  the  latter  inconvenience, 
the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the 
other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it 
would  be  limited  in  the  same  maimer 
with  theirs;  the  births  vrould  be  as 
numerous  as  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  species  adnutted  of,  and  the 
population  would   be  kept  down   by 


exist  in  tho  gnreatest  degree  when  the  fupply 
of  food  is  tomewhat  stinted.  But  any  one 
who  might  be  inclined  to  draw  firom  this, 
even  if  admitted,  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Malthus,  needs 
only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  volume  of 
the  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  fami- 
lies almost  oniversal  in  that  class;  or  call 
to  mind  the  large  families  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  genenlly  ot  the  middle  classes  of 
England.  It  is,  besides,  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Carey,  that,  to  be  consistent  with  Mr. 
Doubleday's  theory,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  apart  tvom  un- 
migration,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also 
grounded  on  a  physiological  truth,  that  tiie 
total  «um  of  nutriment  received  by  an  or- 
ganised body  directs  itself,  in  Aaigest  propor* 
Uon,  to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are 
roost  used;  from  which  he  anticipates  a 
diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beings, 
not  through  more  abundant  feeding,  but 
through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains  inci- 
dent to  an  advanced  civilisation.  There  is 
considerable  plausibility  in  this  speculation, 
and  experience  may  hereafter  confirm  it. 
But  the  change  in  the  human  constitution 
which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realised,  will  con- 
duce to  the  expected  effect  rather  by  ren- 
derini:;  physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by 
dispensing  with  its  necessity;  since  the  most 
rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  vvrj  spajring  employment 
pf  (he  multiplying  power. 
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deaths.*  But  the  conduct  of  hamsji 
creatures  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
foresight  of  consequences,  and  by  im- 
pulses superior  to  mere  animal  in- 
stincts: and  they  do  not,  therefoi^, 
propagate  like  swine,  but  are  capable, 
though  in  very  unequal  degrees,  oJF 
being  withheld  by  prudence,  or  by  tho 
social  affections,  n-om  giving  existence 
to  beings  bom  only  to  misery  and  pre- 
mature death.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind rise  above  the  condition  of  the 
beasts,  population  is  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  want,  rather  than  by  want 
itself.  Even  where  there  is  no  question 
of  starvation,  many  are  similarly  acted 
upon  by  the  apprehension  of  losing 
what  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
decencies  of  their  situation  in  life. 
Hitherto  no  other  motives  than  these 
two  have  been  found  strong  enough,  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  increase.  It  haa 
been  the  practice  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control, 
to  many  as  early,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries to  nave  as  many  children,  as  waa 
consistent  with  maintaining  themselves 
in  the  condition  of  life  which  they  were 
bom  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  consider 
as  theirs.  Among  the  middle  classes, 
in  man^  individual  instances,  there  in 
an  additional  restraint  exercised  from 
the  desire  of  doing  more  than  main- 

*  lir.  Carey  expatiates  on  the  absurdity  ot 
supposing  that  matter  tends  to  assume  the 
highest  form  of  organisation,  the  human,  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  assumes  the  lower 
forms  which  compose  human  food;  th&t 
human  beings  multiply  fastex  than  turnips 
and  cabbages.  But  the  limit  to  the  Increase 
of  mankind,  aocording  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr, 
Malthui^  does  not  depend  on  the  power  of 
increase  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  on  the 
limit«d  quantity  of  the  land  on  which  they 
can  be  grown.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of 
land  is  practically  unlimited,  which  it  is  in 
the  United  States^  and  food,  consequently, 
can  be  Increased  at  the  highest  rate  which 
is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  may,  without 
augmented  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence, 
increase  at  their  highest  rate.  When  Mr. 
Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips  and  cab- 
bages but  that  the  soil  itself,  or  the  nutritive 
elements  contained  in  it,  tend  naturally  to 
multiply,  and  that,  too,  at  a  rate  exceeding 
the  most  rapid  possible  increase  of  mankind, 
he  will  have  said  something  to  the  purpose. 
Till  then,  this  part,  at  least,  of  his  argument 
may  be  considered  as  non-existeot. 
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tuoing  their  circumstances  —  of  im- 
pniving  them;  but  such  a  desire  is 
raalv  found,  or  rarely  has  that  effect, 
ia  the  labouring  classes.  If  they  can 
Iring  up  a  family  as  they  were  them- 
S'lres  brought  up,  even  the  prudent 
among  them  are  usuallr  satisfied.  Too 
often  they  do  not  thins  even  of  that, 
but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the  resources 
to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary 
charity. 

In  a  veiT  backward  state  of  society, 
like  that  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  present, 
population   is    kept  down    by  actual 
Btarration.    The  starvation  does  not 
take  place  in  ordinary  ^ears,  but  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,   which    in   those 
states  of  society  are  much  more  fre- 
qocnt  and  more  extreme  than  Europe 
is  now  accustomed  to.  In  these  seasons 
actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  carry  off  numbers  of  the 
population,  which  in  a  succession  of 
ravourable  years  again  expands,  to  be 
again  cruelty  decimated.    In  a  more 
improved  state,  few,  even  among  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to 
actual   necessaries,    and    to    a    bare 
Bofficiency  of  those :  and  the  increase 
is  kept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess 
of  deaths,  but  by  limitation  of  births. 
The  limitation   is  brought  about  in 
various  ways.    In  some  countries,  it  is 
the  result  of  prudent  or  conscientious 
lelArestraint.    There  is  a  condition  to 
which  the  labouring  people  are  ha- 
bituated; they  perceive  that  by  ha  vine 
too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink 
below  that  condition,  or  fail  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children ;  and  this  they 
do  not  choose  to    submit   to.     The 
countries  in  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  great  degree  of  voluntary  prudence 
baa    been   longest   practised  on  this 
sobject,    are    Norway    and    parts    of 
Si^itzerland.     Concerning  both,  there 
bappens  to  be  unusually  authentic  in- 
fomiarion;  many  facts  were  carefully 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
much   admtional   evidence  has    been 
obtained  since  his  time.    In  both  these 
countries  the  increase  of  population  is 
Terr  slow ;  and  what  checks  it,  is  not 
multitude   of  deaths,   but  fewness  of 
Urths.     Botk    t))o    births   and    the 


deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population ;  the  average 
duration  of  Ute  is  the  longest  in 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer 
children,  and  a  ^ater  proportional 
number  of  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity 
of  births  tends  directly  to  prolong  life, 
b^  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence 
is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding 
causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
two  countries  thus  honourablv  distin- 
guished, are  countries  of  small  landed 
proprietors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
prudence  and  forethought,  which  per- 
naps  might  not  be  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves,  are  exercised  by  the 
state  for  their  benefit;  marriage  not 
bein^  permitted  until  the  contracting^ 
parties  can  show  that  they  have  tho 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  support. 
Under  these  laws,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereaflcr,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  the  illegitimate  births  not 
so  numerous  as  might  be  expected. 
There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the 
restraining  cause  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  individual  prudence,  as  some 
general  and.  perhaps  even  accidental 
habit  of  the  country.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  during  the  last 
century,  the  growth  of  population  was 
very  effectually  repressed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  la- 
bourers to  lodge  and  board  with  their 
employers ;  it  was  the  custom  for  mar- 
ried labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and 
tho  rule  of  tlie  English  poor  Taws  by 
which  a  parish  wa.s  charged  with  tho 
support  of  its  unemj)loyed  poor,  ren- 
dered landowners  averse  to  promote 
marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  great  demand  for  men  in  war 
ana  manufactures,  made  it  be  thought 
a  patriotic  thing  to  encoarage  popula- 
tion: and  about  the  same  time  the 
growing  inclination  of  farmers  to  live 
like  rich  people,  favoured  as  it  was  by 
»  long  period  of  high  prices,   made 
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them  desirons  of  keeping  inferiors  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  pecuniary 
motives  arising  from  abuses  of  the 
poor  laws  being  superadded,  they 
gradually  drove  their  labourers  into 
cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no 
longer  refused  permission  to  build.  In 
some  countries  an  old  standing  custom 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
had  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an 
ample  trousseau  (destined  for  the 
supply  of  her  whole  subsequent  life),  is 
said  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial 
check  to  population.  In  Endand,  at 
present,  the  influence  of  pruaence  in 
Keeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by 
the  diminished  number  of  marriages 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years 
when  trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by 
which  the  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase,  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of 
the  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  a  temjwrary 
margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  ITie  use  they 
commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  aa- 
vantageous  change  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  population, 
depiives  the  succeeding  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  either  by  their 
general  improvement  in  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by 
raising  their  habitual  standard  of  com- 
fortable living,  they  can  be  tanglit  to 
make  a  better  use  of  favourable  cir-  I 


cumstances,  nothing  pcnnanent  can  be 
done  for  them;  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more 
numerous,  but  not  a  happier  people. 
By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean 
that  (when  any  such  there  is)  down  to 
which  they  will  multiply,  bat  not 
lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in 
education,  civilization,  and  social  im- 
provement, tends  to  raise  this  standard; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  rising  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment 
in  England  have  never  increased  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty  years, 
but  every  census  since  1821  snowed  a 
smaller  proportional  increase  of  popula- 
tion than  that  of  the  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture 
and  industry  is  increasing  in  a  pro- 
gressive ratio,  while  the  population 
exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  census, 
a  Nmallcr  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place :  in  the 
present,  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  Production :  aud 
in  that  character  we  could  not  dis- 
pense with  pointing  out  the  unlimited 
extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase, 
and  the  causes  owing  to  whicl'  <:o 
small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  part  actually 
exercised.  After  this  brief  indica- 
tion, we  shall  proceed  to  ihe  other 
elements. 
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§  1.  The  requisites  of  production 
being  labour,  capital,  and  land,  it  has 
been  seen  from  tne  preceding  chapter 
that  the  impediments  to  the  increase 
of  production  do  not  arise  from  the 
first  of  these  elements.    On  the  side 


of  labour  there  is  no  obstacle  to  an 
increase  of  production,  indefinite  in 
extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity 
Population  has  the  power  of  increasing 
in  an  uniform  and  mpid  geometrical 
ratio.    If  the  only  essential  condition 
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ofprodnction  were  Labour,  the  produce 
might,  and  naturallj  would,  increase 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  there  would  be 
no  limit,  until  the  numbers  of  mankind 
'were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual 
'want  of  space. 

Bat  production  has  other  requisites, 
and  of  these,  the  one  which  we  shall 
next  consider  is  Capital  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  country,  or  in 
the  world,  than  can  be  supported  from 
the  produce  of  past  labour  until  that 
of  present  labour  comes  in.  There 
'will  be  no  ereater  number  of  productive 
labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  the 
world,  than  can  be  supported  from  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments 
of  its  possessor  for  purposes  of  repro- 
daction,  and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal ;  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  is  determined,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  that  in- 
crease. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  pniduct  of 
saving,  that  is,  of  abstinence  from 
present  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a 
fiitQre  good,  the  increase .  of  capital 
must  depend  upon  two  things — the 
amount  of  the  fund  from  which  saving 
can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the 
dispositions  which  prompt  to  it. 

r  the  fund  from  which  saving  can  be\ 
made,  is  the  surplus  of  the  produce  off 

IJabour,  after  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion: (including  those  employed  in 
replacing  the  materials,  ana  Iceepiog 
the  fixed  capital  in  repair.)  More 
than  this  surplus  cannot  be  saved 
under  any  circumstances.  As  much 
as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved, 
always  might  be.  This  surplus  is  the 
fund  from  which  the  enjoyments,  as 
distinguished  from  the  necessaries  of 
the  producers^  are  provided ;  it  is  the 
fund  from  which  all  are  subsisted,  who 
are  not  themselves  engaged  in  produc- 
tion ;  and  from  which  all  additions  are 
made  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  the  country.  The  phrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  denote  only  the  profits 
of  the  oanitalist  and  the  rent  of  the 


landloi*d,  under  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  included  in  the  net  produce  of 
capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing 
his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  Th^ 
capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this 
exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  ^ves 
them  a  surplus  which  they  may  either 
expend  in  enjoyments  or  save.  For 
every  purpose  for  which  there  can  be 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce  of 
industry,  this  surplus  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  When  this  is  included, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
effective  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare 
for  any  purposes  of  public  utility,  or 
private  indulgence;  the  portion  of 
its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any 
wishes,  either  of  the  government  or 
of  individuals;  which  it  can  either 
spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  advantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net 
produce,  this  excess  of  production 
above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the 

Sroducers,  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
etermine  the  amount  of  saving.  The 
greater  the  produce  of  labour  after 
supporting  the  labourers,  the  more 
there  is  which  can  be  saved.  Ihe 
same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  toiU  be  savevi 
A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists 
in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income 
from  savings ;  in  the  fact  that  capital, 
employed  in  production,  is  capable  of 
not  only  reproaucing  itself  but  yielding 
an  increase.  The  greater  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the 
stronger  is  the  motive  to  its  accumu- 
lation. That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  fimd  which  supplies  the  means 
of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the 
country,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  part 
which  forms  the  remuneration  of  the 
capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock. 
It  will  however  be  readily  enough 
understood,  even  previously  to  the  ex- 
planations which  will  be  given  here* 
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alter,  that  when  the  general  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  great, 
the  returns  to  the  capitahst  are  likely 
to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  ftn  uniform  pne,  will  com- 
monly obtain  between  the  two. 

§  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save 
does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  external 
inducement  to  it;  on  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  savings.  With 
the  same  pecuniary  induciement,  the 
inclination  is  very  different,  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. ^  The  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only 
according  to  the  varieties  of  individual 
character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all 
other  moral  attributes,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  human  race  exhibits  great 
differences,  conformably  to  the  £ver- 
sit^  of  its  circumstances  and  the  stage 
of  its  pro^ss. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be 
folly  investigated  would  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them 
in  this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which 
the  necessary  developments  have  been 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the 
sulject  of  Population  this  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
celebrated  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus ; 
and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
08  1  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to 
another,  though  a  less  known  work, 
"New  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy/' by  Dr.  Bae.*     In  no  other 

*  Thli  treatlM  is  an  •xanple,  moh  m  not 
unfrequontiy  presents  itself,  how  much  more 
depends  on  accident,  than  on  the  qualities 
of  a  book,  in  determining  its  reception.  Had 
it  appeared  at  a  saitable  time,  and  been  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  it  would  have  had 
•very  requisite  for  great  success.  The  author, 
a  Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  State^ 
unites  much  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of 
thought,  a  considerable  turn  for  philosophio 
generalities,  and  a  manner  of  exposition  and 
illustration  calculated  to  make  Ideas  tell  not 
only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  which  sometimes, 
I  think,  has  that  efllect  in  the  writer's  own 
mind.  The  principal  fault  of  the  book  is 
the  position  of  antagonism  in  which,  with 
the  controversial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in 
those  who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects, 
he  has  placed  himself  towards  Adam  Smith. 
I  call  this  a  tanlt,  (though  I  think  many  of 


so  much  light 


book  kno^Tn  to  me  Is 
thrown,     both    from     principle     and 
history,  on    the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  accumulation  of  capital 

All  accimiulation  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  present,  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  good.  But  the  expediencv  of  such 
a  sacrifice  varies  very  much  in  different 
states  of  circumstances ;  and  the  wi]> 
lingness  to  make  it,  varies  still  more. 

In  weighing  the  future  against  the 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things 
future  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
uncertainty  is  of  very  different  degrees. 
"All  circumstances,"  therefore,  "in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  provi- 
sion we  make  for  futurity  being  en- 
joyed by  ourselves  or  others,  tend" 
justly  and  reasonably  "  to  give 
strength  to  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climate 
or  occupation,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add 
to  this  desire.  When  engaged  in 
safe  occupations,  and  ^ving  in  healthy 
countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  frugal  than  in  unhealthy  or  hazard- 
ous occupations,  and  in  climates  per- 
nicious to  human  life.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  the  West 
Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indies, 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is 
profuse.  The  same  people,  conxing  to 
reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  oC 
extravagant  fashion,  live  economically. 
War  and  pestilence  have  always  wasto 
and  luxury  among  the  other  evils  th&t 
follow  in  their  train.  For  similar 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  the 
affairs  of  the  community  is  favourable 
to  the  strength  of  this  principle.  In 
this  respect  the  general  prevalence  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
have  considerable  influence."t  The 
more  perfect  the  security,  the  greater 

the  criticisms  just,  and  some  of  them  far> 
seeing),  because  there  is  much  less  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  might  be  supposed 
flnom  Dr.  Rae*s  anlnutdversions ;  and  beeaose 
what  be  baa  found  vulnerable  in  his  greal 
predecessor  is  chiefly  the  "  human  too  muek*' 
in  his  premises ;  the  portion  of  them  that  it 
over  and  above  what  was  either  required  or 
is  actually  used  for  the  establishment  of  hia 

t  Rae,  p.  123. 
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w31  be  the  effective  strcn^h  of  the 
desire  of  accumulation.  Where  pro- 
perty is  less  safe,  or  the  vicissitudes 
ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent 
and  severe,  fewer  persons  will  B&y  at 
all,  and  of  those  who  do,  manv  will 
reqiriro  the  inducement  of  a  hiffher 
rate  of  profit  on  capital,  to  make  them 
prefer  a  donhtful  future  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect 
the  expediency,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
of  consulting  fdture  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.   But  the  inclination 
to  make  this  sacrifice  does  not  solely 
depend  upon  its  expediency.    The  dis- 
position to  save  is  often  far  short  of 
what  reason  would  dictate:   and  at 
other  times  is  liahle  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 
Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of 
accumulation  may  arise  from  improvi- 
dence, or   from  want  of  interest  in 
otheTB.     Improvidence   may  be    con- 
nected with  intellectual    as  well   as 
moral  causes.     Individuab  and  com- 
munities of  a  very  low  state  of  intelli- 
gence   are    always   improvident.     A 
certain  measure  of  intellectaal  develop- 
ment seems  necessary  to  enable  absent 
things,  and  especially  thin^  future,  to 
act  with  any  force  on  the  imagination 
and  will,  llie  effect  of  want  of  interest 
in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation, 
witl  be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how 
much  saving  at  present  takes  place, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of 
others  rather  than  of  ourselves;   the 
education  of  children,  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  the  future  interests  of 
other  personal  connexions,  the  power 
of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of  money 
or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.   If  mankind  were  ^nerally 
in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire — caring 
nothing  for   their  heirs,  as  well    as 
nothing  for  friends,  the  public,  or  any 
object  which    survived    them  —  they 
would  seldom  deny  themselves  any  in- 
dulgence for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 
years ;  which  they  would  place  in  life 
annuities,  or  in  some  other  form  which 
voold  make  its  existence  and  their 
lives  terminate  together. 


§  8.  From  these  various  causes,  in< 
tellectual  and  moral,  there  is,  in  differ- 
ent  portions  of  the  human  race,  a 
greater  diversity  than  is  usually  ad- 
verted to,  in  the  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation.  A  backward 
state  of  general  civilization  is  often 
more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more  attention.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  example,  of  a  hunting 
tribe,  "  man  may  be  said  to  be  neces- 
sarily improvident,  and  regardless  of 
futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the 
future  presents  nothing  which  can  be 
with  certainty  either  foreseen  or  go- 
verned  Besides  a  want  of  the 

motives  exciting  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  futurity  through  means  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want 
of  the  habits  of  perception  and  action, 
leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the 
series  of  events  serving  to  unite  them. 
Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  ne- 
cessary to  effect  this  connexion,  there 
remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind 
to  think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it." 

For  instance :  "  Upon  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  several 
little  Indian  villages.  They  are  sur- 
rounded, in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of 
land,  from  which  the  wood  seems  to 
have  been  long  extirpated,  and  have, 
besides,  attached  to  them,  extensive 
tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared  land  is 
rarely,  I  may  almost  say  never,  culti- 
vated, nor  are  any  inroad^  made  in  the 
forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is, 
nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not, 
manure  lies  in  heaps  by  their  houses. 
Were  every  family  to  inclose  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  tiU  it,  and  plant  it  in 
potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a 
sufficiency  to  support  them  one-half 
the  year.  They  suffer,  too,  every  now 
and  then,  extreme  want,  insomuch 
that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance, 
it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers. 
This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  pi'oceeds 
not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repug- 
nance to  labour;  on  the  contrary,  they 
apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its 
reward  is  immediate.  Thus,  besides 
their  peculiar  occupations  of  hunting 
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and  fiBhing,  in  which  the/  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  they  are  much  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  labouring 
nt  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in 
the  large  boats  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  always  furnish  the  greater  pai-t  of 
the  additional  hands  necessary  to  con- 
duct rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agri- 
cultural labour.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices 
always  yield,  principles  of  action  cannot 
be  created.  When  the  returns  from 
agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and 
great,  they  are  also  agriculturists. 
Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis,  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredibld,  and  forming, 
even  when  half  ripe,  a  pleasant  and 
Bubstantiid  repast.  Patches  of  the 
best  land  on  these  islands  are,  there- 
fore, every  year  cultivated  b^'  them  for 
this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders 
them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required ;  were  this  additional  outlay 
necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  he 
neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining 
their  village.  These  had  apparently, 
at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  settlera 
would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop 
not  securely  fenced,  and  this  additional 
necessary  outlay  consequently  bars 
their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  of  instruments  of  slower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation in  this  little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that 
what  instruments  of  this  kind  they  do 
form,  are  completely  formed.  The 
small  spots  of  com  thev  cultivate  are 
thoroughly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little 
neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  re- 
duce the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidentlv  not  the  necessary  labour  that 
is  the  o\)stftclc  to  more  extended  cul- 
ture, but  the  distant  return  from  that 
labour.  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that 
among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  liuMur  thus  expended  much  exceeds 


that  given  by  the  whites.  The  same 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  manure  not  being 
used,  they  would  scarcely  yield  any 
retnoi,  were  not  the  soil  most  carefully 
broken  and  pulverized,  both  with  the 
hoe  and  the  nand.  In  such  a  situation 
a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground.  It  would  perhaps  scarce 
repay  his  labour  the  first  year,  and  ho 
would  have  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
succeeding  years.  On  the  Indian,  suc- 
ceeding years  are  too  distant  to  make 
sufficient  impression  ;  though,  to  obtain 
what  labour  may  bring  about  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  even 
more  assiduously  than  the  white  man."* 
This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  in- 
teresting efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  these  savages  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  They  acquired 
influence  over  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  change  their  whole  manner  of 
life.  They  obtained  their  absolute  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  They  estab- 
lished peace.  They  taught  them  all 
the  operations  of  European  agricul- 
ture, and  many  of  the  more  difficult 
arts.  There  were  eveirwhere  to  be 
seen,  according  to  Charlevoix,  "  work- 
shops of  gilders,  painters,  sculptors, 
goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  dyers,'' &e.  These  occupations 
were  not  practised  for  the  personal 
gain  of  the  artificers :  the  produce  was 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  mis- 
sionarie5(,  who  niled  the  people  by  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles 
arising  from  aversion  to  labour  were 
therefore  verv  completely  overcome. 
The  real  difficulty  was  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  people ;  their  inability  to 
think  for  the  future ;  and  the  necessity 
accordingly  of  the  most  unremitting 
and  minute  superintendence  on  the 
part  of  their  instructors.  "Thus  at 
first,  if  these  ^ve  up  to  them  the  care 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  ploughed, 
their  indolent  thoughtlessness  would 
probably  leave  them  at  evening  still 
yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse  than 
this,  instances  occurred  where  they  cut 
them  up  for  supper,  thinking,  when  re^ 
*  Rae,  p.  136. 
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preHended,  that  they  sufficiently  ex- 
cased  themselves  by  saying  they  were 
hnnery.  .  .  .  These  fathers,  says  Ul- 
loa^have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine 
what  is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this 
care,  the  Indians  would  never  look  after 
anything.  They  must  be  present,  too, 
when  animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
that  the  meat  may  be  equally  divided, 
bat  that  nothing  may  be  lost."  "  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  su- 
perintendence," says  Charlevoix,  "  and 
all  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
Me,  the  missionaries  are  sometimes 
much  embarrassed.  It  often  happens 
that  they'  *  (the  Indians) "  do  not  reserve 
to  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  atter, 
thev  would  soon  be  without  where- 
withal to  support  life."* 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the 
fltrength  of  the  eflfective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation, between  the  state  of  things 
thus    depicted    and    that  of  modem 
Europe,   the  case  of  the  Chinese  de- 
serves attention.     From  various  cir- 
cnmstances   in  their  personal  habits 
and  social  condition,  it  might  be  an- 
ticipated  that  they  would  possess  a 
degree  of   prudence  and    self-control 
greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 
to  most  European  nations ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  is  adduced  of  the  fact. 
"Durability  is    one    of  the    chief 
qualities,  marking  a  high  degree   of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation. 
The  testimony  of  travellers  ascribes  to 
the  mstmments  formed  by  the  Chinese, 
*  very  inferior  durability  to  similar 
instruments  constructed  by  Europeans. 
The  houses,  we  are  told,  unless  of  the 
higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unbumt 
hncks,  of  clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered 
with  earth ;  the  roofs,  of  reeds  fastened 
to  laths.    We  can  scarcely  conceive 
more  unsabstantial  or  temporary  fabrics. 
Their  partitions  aro  of  paper,  requiring 
to  be  renewed  every  year.    A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  concerning 
their  implements    of  husbandry,   and 
other  utensils.    They  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  wood,   the  metals  entering 
tut  very  sparingly  into  their  construo- 
«  Bae»p.  140. 


tion ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  out, 
and  require  frequent  renewals.  A 
greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  would 
cause  them  to  be  constructed  of  mate- 
rials requiring  a  greater  present  ex- 
penditure, but  being  far  more  durable. 
From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated, 
lies  waste.  All  travellers  take  notice 
of  large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature. 
To  bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  gene- 
rally a  process,  to  complete  which, 
requires  several  years.  It  must  be 
previously  drained,  the  surface  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  opera- 
tions performed,  before  it  can  be  niade 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  of 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  tlie  harvest  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  an  instru- 
ment of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a 
provision  for  future  want,  and  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which 
other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end 
conform.  It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of 
which  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one 
in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The 
period  then  of  eight  months  between 
October  and  June,  is  that  for  which 

S revision  is  made  each  year,  and  the 
ifferent  estimate  they  make  of  to-day 
and  this  day  eight  months  will  appear 
in  the  self-denial  they  practise  now,  in 
order  to  guard  against  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would 
seem  to  be  small.  The  father  Parennin, 
indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spent  a  long  life  among  the 
Chinese  of  all  classes,)  asserts,  that 
it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  fore- 
thought and  frugality  in  this  respect, 
which  h  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur." 

That  it  is  defect  of  proviaence,  not  d^ 
feet  of  industry,  that  limits  production 
among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  case  of  the  semi-agri- 
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cnlturalised  Indians.  "  Where  the  re- 
turns are  quick,  where  the  instromenta 
formed  require  hut  little  time  to  hring 
the  events  for  which  they  were  formed 
to  an  issue/'  it  is  well  known  that 
*Hhe  ^at  progress  which  has  heen 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  wants  of  ita  inhahitants"  makes 
industry  energetic  and  effective.  "  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  the  knowledge 
which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  dis- 
covery and  gradual  adaptation  to  every 
soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, enable  them  very  speedily  to 
dra^r  from  almost  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face, w))at  is  there  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent to  much  more  than  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  tilling  and  cropping  it. 
They  have  commonly  double,  some- 
times treble  harvests.  These,  when 
the^  consist  of  a  grain  so  pr<>ductive 
as  nee,  the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail 
to  yield  to  their  skill,  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once 
brought  into  culture,  very  ample  re- 
turns. Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  immediately  bnng 
under  cultivation  that  is  not  made  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains  are 
ascended  and  formed  into  terraces; 
and  water,  in  that  country  the  great 
productive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part 
by  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  in- 
genious and  simple  hydraulic  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
meiporial  among  this  singular  people. 
They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  from 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being 
very  deep  and  covered  with  much  vege- 
table mould.  But  what  yet  more  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which 
labour  is  forced  to  form  the  most  diflfi- 
cult  materials  into  instruments,  where 
these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an 
issue  the  events  for  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  struc- 
tures resembling  the  floating  gardens 
of  the  Pferuvians,  rafts  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  Labour 
in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials 
on  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of 
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vegetation  when  the  quickening  powers 
of  a  genial  sun  are  ministered  to  by  a 
rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture.  It  is 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in  cases 
where  the  return,  though  copious,  is 
distant.  European  travellers  are  sur- 
prised at  meeting  these  little  floating 
farms  by  the  side  of  swamns  which 
only  require  draining  to  render  them 
tillable.  It  seems  to  them  strange 
that  labour  should  not  rather  be  be- 
stowed on  the  solid  earth,  where  its 
fruits  might  endure,  than  on  structures 
that  must  decay  and  perish  in  a  few 
years.  The  people  they  are  among 
think  not  so  much  of  future  years,  as 
of  the  present  time.  The  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  is  of  very  difl^rcnt 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  The  views  of  the  European 
extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  be  is 
surprised  at  the  Chinese,  condemned, 
through  improvidence,  and  want  of 
sufficient  prospective  care,  to  incessant 
toil,  and  as  he  thinks,  insuflerable 
wretchedness.  The  views  of  the 
Chinese  are  confined  to  narrower 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  live  from  day 
to  day,  and  has  Icamt  to  conceive  even 
a  life  of  toil  a  blessing,"* 

When  a  country  has  carried  produc- 
tion as  far  as  in  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an 
amount  of  return  corresponding  to  the 
average  strength  of  the  eftectiTo  desire 
of  accumulation  in  that  country,  it  has 
reached  what  is  called  the  stationary 
state ;  the  state  in  which  no  further  ad- 
dition will  be  made  to  capital  unless 
there  takes  place  either  some  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production,  or 
an  increajte  in  the  strength  of  the  de- 
sire to  accumulate.  In  the  stationary 
state,  though  capital  docs  not  on  the 
whole  increase,  some  persons  grow 
richer  and  others  poorer.  Those  whose 
degree  of  providence  is  below  the  usual 
standard,  become  impoverished,  their 
capital  perishes,  and  makes  room  for 
the  savings  of  those  whose  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  exceeds  the  ave- 
rage. These  become  the  natural  pur- 
chasers of  the  land,  manufactories,  and 
other  instruments  of  production  owned 
by  their  less  provident  conntri.Tnen, 
*  Rae,  pp.  151— & 
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What  the  oanaes  are  which  make  the 
retam  to  capital  greater  in  one  oountiy 
than  in  another,  and  which,  in  certain 
drcomstancea,  make  it  impossible  for 
any  additional  capital  to  find  invest- 
ment  unless  at  diminished  retumsL  will 
appear  dearly  hereafter.    In    China, 
if  that  coimtiy  has  reallj  attained,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  have  done,  the  sta- 
tio^mij  atate,  aocmnnlation  has  stopped 
when  the  returns  to  capital  are  still  as 
liigh  as  is  indicated  hy  a  rate  of  inte- 
rest legally  twelve  per  cent,  and  prac- 
tically  Taiying    (it  is  said)  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-six.    It  is  to  be 
presumed    therefore  that  no  greater 
amount  of  capital  than   the  country 
already  possesses,  can  find  employment 
at  thie  high  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any 
lower    rate    does  not  hold  oat   to  a 
Chinese  sufficient  temptation  to  induce 
him  to  abstain  from  present  enjoyment. 
What  a  contrast  witn  Holland,  where, 
daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
its  hutoiy,  the  government  was  able 
habitaally  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent, 
and  private  individuals,  on  good  secu- 
rity, at  three.    Since  China  is  not  a 
eountry  like  Bmrmah,  or  the  native 
states  of  India,  where  an  enormous  in* 
terest  is  but  an  indispensable  compen- 
sation for  the  risk  incurred  from  the 
bad  fiuth  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and 
of  afancst  aU  private  borrowers;  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  increase  of 
capital  has  come  to  a  stand  while  the 
returns  to  it  are  btill  so  large,  denotes 
a  much  less  degree  of  the  eflective  de- 
lire  of  accumulation,  in  other  words  a 
nrach  lower  estimate  of  the  fiitore  rela- 
tively to  the  present,  than  that  of  most 
European  nations. 

§  4.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
countries  in  which  the  average  strength 
of  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of 
that  which,  in  circumstances  of  any 
tolerable  security,  reason  and  sober 
calculation  woula  approve.  We  have 
now  to  speak  of  otheru  in  which  it  deci- 
dedly surpasses  that  standard.  In  the 
more  prosperous  countries  of  Eurqpe, 
there  are  to  be  found  abundance  of 
prodigab;  in  some  of  them  (and  in 
none  more  than  England)  the  ordinary 
degree   of  economy   and   providence 


among  those  who  live  by  manual  la- 
bour cannot  be  considered  high ;  still, 
in  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  professional,  manufactu- 
ring, and  trading  classes,  being  those 
who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of 
the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for 
saving  than  any  other  class,  the  spirit 
of  accumulation  is  so  strong,  that  the 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
meet  eveiy  eye :  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances turning  much  of  it  into  some 
one  channel,  such  as  railway  construc- 
tion or  foreign  speculative  adventure, 
bring  the  laigeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circumstances, 
which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity. 
The  long  exemption  of  the  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  far  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere  at  which  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  military  violence 
or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have  produced  a 
long-standing  and  hereditary  confidence 
in  tiie  safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out 
of  the  owner's  hands,  which  in  most 
other  countries  is  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  less  firmly  established. 
The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  industiy  rather  than  war  the 
natural  source  of  power  and  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  un- 
usual prqrartion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  characten  into 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  into  sapplying  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing 
and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropria- 
ting what  haa  been  produced  and 
saved.  Much  also  depended  on  the 
better  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  bv  the  scope  they  have 
allowed  to  individuarfreedom  of  action, 
have  encouraged  penonal  activity  and 
self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty  they 
confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on 
a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions 
in  another  of  their  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire 
of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier  de- 
cline of  feudalism  having  removed  or 
mach  weakened  invidious  distinctions 
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between  the  originally  trading  classes 
and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  them;  and  a  polity  having 
grown  up  which  made  wealth  the  real 
source  of  politicalinfluence;  its  acqui- 
sition was  invested  vriih.  a  factitious 
value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  uti- 
lity. It  became  synonjrmouswith  power ; 
and  since  power  with  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became 
the  chief  source  of  personal  considera- 
tion, and  the  measure  and  stamp  of 
success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank 
in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  English  middle-class  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  are  rich  by  means  of 
industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  am- 
bition to  save  not  merely  as  much  as 
will  afford  a  large  income  while  in  busi- 
ness, but  enougn  to  retire  from  business 
and  live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains. 
These  causes  have  in  England  been 
greatly  aided  by  that  extreme  incapa- 
city of  the  people  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment, which  IS  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritAnism  has 
passed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  H)n  one 
nand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence 
of  a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  made  more  difficult  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense. 
So  strong  is  the  association  between 
personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of 
wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appearance  of  a  large  expenditure  has 
the  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less 
pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  effective  desire  of  ac- 


cumulation has  never  reached  so  hiifth 
a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Hol- 
land, where,  there  being  no  rich  idle 
class  to  set  the  example  of  a  reckless 
expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
who  possessed  the  substantial  power  on 
which  social  influence  always  waits, 
being  left  to  establish  their  own  scale 
of  living  and  standard  of  proprietjt 
their  habits  remained  frugal  and  ufto&. 
tentatious. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for 
a  long  time  past,  and  now  in  most 
other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are 
rapidly  following  England  in  the  same 
race),  the  desire  of  accumulation  does 
not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
co{)ious  returns  which  it  requires  in 
Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called  into 
action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that 
instead  of  slackening,  accumulation 
seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of 
increased  production,  increase  of  capi- 
tal, shows  no  tendency  to  become 
deficient.  So  far  as  that  element  is  con- 
cerned, production  is  susceptible  of  an 
increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would 
no  doubt  be  considerably  checked,  if  the 
returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why 
should  any  possible  increase  of  capital 
have  that  effect?  This  question 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  three  requisites  of 
production.  The  limitation  to  produc- 
tion, not  consisting  in  any  necessary 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other  two 
elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn 
upon  the  properties  of  the  only  element 
wnich  is  inherently,  and  in  itself, 
limited  in  quantity.  It  mofit  depend 
on  the  propei*ties  of  land. 
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OP  THE  LA.W  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  PRODUCTION  FROK  LAND. 


§  1.  Land  differs  from  the  other 
elements  of  production,  labour  and 
capital,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  in- 


definite increase.  Its  extent  is  limited, 
and  the  extent  of  the  more  pit>ductive 
kinds  of  it  more  limited  still.    It  is 
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a]§o  evident  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce capable  of  being  raised  on  anj 
nren  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite. 
This  limited  quantity  of  land,  and  li- 
mited productiveness  of  it,  are  the  real 
limits  to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits, 
most  always  have  been  clearly  seen. 
Bat  since  the  final  barrier  has  never 
in  any  instance  been  reached ;  since 
&ere  is  no  countiT  in  which  all  the 
land,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so 
highly  cultivated  that  a  larger  produce 
could  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
fresh  advance  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge) be  obtained  from  it,  and  since 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
itill  remains  entirely  uncultivated ;  it 
is  commonly  thought,  and  is  very 
natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
present  all  limitation  of  production  or 
population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
elapse  before  any  practical  necessity 
arises  for  taking  the  limiting  principle 
into  serious  consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an 
error,  but^the  most  serious  one,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  political 
economy.  The  question  is  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  than  any 
other;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
the  causes  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and 
industrious  community;  and  unless 
this  one  matter  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding 
any  further  in  our  inquiry. 

§  2.  The  limitation  to  production 
from  the  properties  of  the  soil,  is 
not  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
wall,  which  stands  immovable  in  ono 
particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance 
to  motion  snort  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
«]agtic  and  extensible  band,  which  is 
hardly  ever  so  violently  stietched  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  stretched  any 
more,  yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  feit 
long  before  the  final  limit  is  reached, 
and  felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that 
limit  is  approached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  ad- 
vanced, stage  in  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, it  is  the  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  state 


of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by 
increasing  the  labour,  the  produce  is 
not  increased  iu  an  equal  degree; 
doubling  the  labour  does  not  double 
the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of 
produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  land. 

This  general  law  of  agricultural 
industry  is  the  most  important  propo- 
sition in  political  economy.  Were  the 
law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are. 
The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  from 
not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  under- 
neatn  the  more  superficial  agencies 
on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  enccts  of  which  they 
may  infiuence  the  form  and  mode,  but 
of  which  it  alone  determines  the 
essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
increase  of  produce,  recourse  is  bad  to 
inferior  land^  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  labour.  The 
very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land 
may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in 
situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater 
proportional  amount  of  labour  for  grow- 
ing the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  raise  another  thousand  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more 
distant  from  the  market,  the  two 
thousand  quarters  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  will  be  increasea  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B, 
it  would  be  possible,  by  higher  culti- 
vation, to  make  the  land  A  produce 
more.  It  might  be  ploughed  or  har- 
rowed twice  instead  of  once,  or  three 
times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  be 
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dug  instead  of  being  ploughed ;  after 
ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over  with  a 
aoe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil 
more  completely  pulverized ;  it  might  be 
oftener  or  more  thoroughly  weeded; 
the  implements  used  might  be  of 
higher  nnish,  or  more  elaborate  con- 
struction; a  greater  quantity  or  more 
expensive  kinds  of  manure  might  be 
applied,  or  when  applied,  they  might 
be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  These  are  some 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 
mny  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce; and  when  a  greater  produce 
must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among 
the  means  usually  employed  for  obtain- 
ing it.  But,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportional  increase  of 
expense,  is  evident  from  the  Coict  that 
inferior  lands  are  cultivated.  Inferior 
lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
{it)m  the  market,  of  course  yield  an 
inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  supplied  from  them 
unless  at  an  au^entation  of  cost,^  and 
therefore  of  price.  If  the  additional 
demand  coula  continue  to  be  supplied 
from  the  superior  lands,  h^  applying 
additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no 
greater  proportional  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  yield  the  quantity  first 
demanded  of  them,  the  owners  or 
farmers  of  those  lands  could  undersell 
all  others,  and  engross  the  whole 
market.  Lands  of  a  lower  degree  of 
fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
might  indeed  be  cultivated  b^  their 
proprietors,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence 
or  independence ;  but  it  never  could  be 
the  interest  of  any  one  to'  farm  them 
for  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  made 
from  them,  sufficient  to  attract  capital 
to  such  an  investment,  is  a^  proof  that 
cultivation  on  the  more  eligible  lands 
has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  anjr 
greater  application  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal would  yield,  at  the  best,  no  greater 
return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  expense  from  less  fertile  or  less 
favourably  situated  lands. 

The  careful  cultivation  of  a  well- 
farmed  district  of  England  or  Scotland 
is  a  symptom  and  an  effect  of  the  more 
unfavourable  terms  which  the  land  has 
teguft  to  exact  for  any  increase  of  its 


fruits.  Such  elaborate  cultivation  oosts 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  requires 
a  higher  price  to  render  it  profitable, 
than  farming  on  a  more  superficial 
system ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if 
access  could  be  had  to  land  ot  equal 
fertility,  previously  unoccupied.  Where 
there  is  the  choice  of  raising  the  in- 
creasing supply  which  society  reqnires, 
from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  already  cultivated,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  extract  from  land  anytning 
approaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on 
what  are  esteemed  the  best  EuropecMi 
modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is 
tasked  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
greatest  return  is  obtained  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  further : 
any  additional  labour  is  carried  else- 
where. "  It  is  long,''  says  an  intelligent 
traveller  in  the  United  States,*  "  before 
an  English  eye  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  li^tness  of  the  crops  and  the  care- 
less farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  which 
is  apparent.  One  foivets  that  where 
land  IS  so  plentiful  and  labour  so  dear 
as  it  is  here,  a  totally  difierent  prin- 
ciple must  be  pursued  to  Ihat  woich 
prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  conseauence  will  of  course  be  a 
want  of  tiainess,  as  it  were,  and  finish, 
about  ev^rvthing  which  requires  la- 
bour." Of  the  two  causes  mentioned, 
the  plentifalness  of  land  seems  to  me 
the  true  explanation,  rather  than  the 
dearness  of  labour ;  for,  however  dear 
labour  mav  be,  when  food  is  wanted, 
labour  will  always  be  applied  to  pro- 
ducing it  in  preference  to  anytlung 
else.  But  this  labour  is  more  effective 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh 
soil,  than  if  it  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  soil  already  occupied  into 
higher  cultivation.  Only  when  no  soils 
remain  to  be  broken  up  but  such  as 
either  firom  distance  or  mferior  quality 
require  a  considerable  rise  of  price  to 
render  their  cultivation  profitaole,  can 
it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the 
high  farming  of  Europe  to  any  American 
lands ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  towns,  where  saving 
in  cost  of  carriage  may  compensate  for 

•  Letlen  from  America^  by  John  Robert 
Godley,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  Bee  also  LyelVi  TrwHlt 
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great  inferiority  in  the  retixm  from  the 
Nil  iteelf.  Aa  AmericaB  fanning  ia  to 
English,  80  is  the  ordinary  English  to 
that  of  Flanden,  Tnsc&ny,  or  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro ;  where  h^the  application  of 
a  hr  greater  quantity  of  laoonr  there 
is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross 
prodnce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would 
never  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  spe- 
culator for  profit,  unless  made  so  oy 
much  higher  prices  of  agrioultural 
produce. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been 
stated  must  be  received,  no  doubt,  with 
certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  highly  culti- 
vated that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
ditional labour,  or  of  an  additional 
amount  of  ordinary  dressing,  would 
yield  no  return  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense, it  may  still  happen  that  the 
application  of  a  much  greater  additional 
labour  and  capital  to  improving  the 
soil  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent 
manures,  would  be  as  liberally  remu- 
nerated by  the  produce,  as  any  portion 
of  the  labour  and  capital  already  em- 
ployed. It  would  sometimes  be  much 
more  amply  remunerated.  This  could 
not  be,  if  capital  always  sought  and 
found  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment; but  if  the  most  advantageous 
employment  has  to  wait  longest  for  its 
remuneration,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrial  development 
that  the  preference  will  be  given  to  it ; 
and  even  in  that  advanced  stage,  the 
laws  or  U8a£;es  connected  with  property 
m  land  ani  the  tenure  of  farms,  are 
often  such  as  to  prevent  the  disposable 
capital  of  the  country  from  flowing 
freely  into  the  channel  of  agricultural 
improvement :  and  hence  the  increased 
sppply,  required  by  increasing  popula- 
tion, is  sometimes  raised  at  an  aug- 
menting cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
when  the  means  of  producing  it  without 
increase  of  cost  are  known  and  acces- 
sible. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
capital  were  forthcoming  to  execute, 
within  the  next  year,  sSl  known  and 
recognised  improvements  in  the  land 
of  the  Unitea  Kingdom  which  would 
pajr  at  the  existing  prices,  that  is, 
vmch  would  increase  the  produce  in 
M  i^at  or  a  ^ater  ratio  than  the 


expense ;  the  result  would  be  such 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the 
supposition)  that  inferior  land  would 
not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be  brought 
under  tillagd :  probably  a  considenU)le 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now 
cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoured  by  situation,  would  go  out  of 
culture;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to 
good  land,  but  operate  ratner  by  con- 
verting bad  land  into  good)  the  con- 
traction of  cultivation  might  principally 
take  place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and 
less  elaborate  tilling  of  land  generallv ; 
a  falling  back  to  something  nearer  tno 
character  of  American  farming;  such 
only  of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether 
abandoned  as  were  not  found  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And* thus  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated land  would  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  to  the  labour  expended 
on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  land  would  have  un- 
dergone, to  that  extents  a  temporary 
supersession.  No  one,  nowever,  can 
suppose  that  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  produce  required  for 
the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to 

5 lace  them  on  a  par  with  the  best. 
Inch  would  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  produced  under  less  advantageous 
conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tional return,  than  that  obtained  from 
the  best  soils  and  situations.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  frirther  increase  of 
population  required  a  still  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  supply,  the  general  law 
would  resume  its  course,  and  the  farther 
augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of 
labour  and  capitaL 

§  3.  That  the  produce  of  land  in- 
creases, ccRterU  parihuSj  in  a  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  labour 
employed,  is  a  tnith  more  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  than  actually  denied. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  direct  im- 
pu^er  in  the  well-known  American 
political  economist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey, 
who  maintains,  that  the  real  law  or 
agricultural  jndustryis  the  very  reverse  j 
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tho  prodnco  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  labour,  or  in  other  words, 
affording  to  labour  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing return.  To  substantiate  this 
assertion,  he  argnes,  that  cultivation 
does  not  begin  with  the  better  soils, 
and  extend  irom  them,  as  the  demand 
increases,  to  the  uoorer,  but  begins 
with  the  poorer,  and  does  not,  till  long 
after,  extend  itself  to  the  more  fertile. 
Settlers  in  a  new  country  invariably 
commence  on  the  high  ana  thin  lands ; 
the  rich  but  swampy  soils  of  the  river 
bottoms  cannot  at  lirst  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  their  un- 
healthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  pro- 
longed labour  required  for  clearing  and 
draining  them.  As  population  and 
wealth  increase,  culavatiun  travels 
down  the  hill  sides,  clearing  them  as 
it  goes,  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  those 
of  the  low  grounds,  are  generally  f  he 
even  says  universally)  the  latest  culti- 
vated. These  propositions,  with  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws 
from  them,  are  set  forth  at  much 
length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate 
treatise,  "Principles  of  Social  Science ;" 
and  he  considera  them  as  subverting 
the  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls 
the  English  political  economy,  with  all 
its  practical  consequences,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Care^  has 
a  eood  case  against  several  of  the 
bignest  authorities  in  political  economy, 
who  certainly  did  enunciate  in  too 
universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they 
laid  down,  not  remarking  that  it  is  not 
true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newly- 
settled  country.  Where  population  is 
thin  and  capital  scanty,  land  which 
requires  a  large  outlay  to  render  it 
fit  for  tillage  must  remain  untilled; 
though  such  lands,  when  their  time 
has  come,  often  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  those  earlier  cultivated,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  propKortionally  to 
the  labour  employed,  even  if  we  include 
that  which  nad  been  expended  in 
originally  fitting  them  for  culture. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  was  opera- 
tive from  the  very  beginning  of  society ; 
and  though  some  political  economists 
may  have  believed  it  to  oome  into 
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operation  earlier  than  it  does,  it  begins 
quite  early  enough  to  support  the 
conclusions  they  founded  on  it.  Mr. 
Carey  will  hardly  assert  that  in  anj 
old  country — in  England  and  France, 
for  example — ^the  lands  left  waste  are, 
or  have  for  centuries  been,  more 
naturally  fertile  than  those  under 
tillage.    Judging  even  by  his  own  im- 

Eerfect  test,  that  of  local  situation — 
ow  imperfect,  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out — is  it  true  that  in  England  or 
France  at  the  present  day,  the  uncul- 
tivated part  of  the  soil  consists  of  the 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cultivated 
of  the  hills  f  Every  one  knows,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  high  lands  and 
thin  soils  which  are  left  to  nature ;  am^ 
when  the  progress  of  population  de- 
mands an  increase  of  cultivation,  the 
extension  is  from  the  plains  to  the  hills. 
Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  Bedford 
Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lake  of 
Harlem  pumped  out;  but  these  are 
slight  ana  transient  exceptions  to  the 
normal  progress  of  things  ;  and  in  old 
countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  in 
civilization,  little  of  this  sort  remains 
to  be  done.* 

Mr.  Carey  himself  unconsciously 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  law  he  contends  against ; 
for  one  of  the  propositions  most  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  him  is,  that  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  in  an  advanc- 
ing community,  steadily  tend  to  rise  in 
pnce.  Now,  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  political  economy  show  that 
this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  cost  of 
production,  measured  in  labour,  of  those 
products,  tended  to  rise.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  additional  labour  to  the  land 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  proportional  return,  the 
price  of  produce,  instea  i  of  rising,  must 
necessanly  fall  as  society  advances, 
nnleis  the  cost  of  production  of  gold 

*  Ireland  may  be  alleged  as  an  exception ; 
a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  soil  of  that 
country  being  still  incapable  of  cultivation 
for  want  of  drainage.  But,  though  Ireland 
is  an  old  country,  unfortunate  social  and 
political  drcumitanoea  have  kept  it  a  poor 
and  backward  one.  Neither  is  It  at  all  cer* 
tain  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  if  drained  and 
brought  luider  tillage,  would  take  their  place 
along  with  Mr.  Carey's  fertile  river  bottomsi 
or  anxmg  any  bat  the  poorer  loila. 
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md  BflTer  fell  still  more :  a  case  so 
rare,  that  there  are  only  two  periods  in 
sl\  history  when  it  is  known  to  have 
taken  place :  the  one,  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peravian  mines;  the  other,  that  in 
which  we  now  live.  At  all  known 
periods  except  these  two,  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  either  stationary  or  rising.  If, 
therefore,  it  he  true  that  the  tendency  of 
agricTiltiiral  produce  is  to  rise  in  money 
price  as  wealth  and  population  increase, 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  that  the 
kboor  required  for  raising  it  from  the 
snil  tends  to  augment  when  a  greater 
quantity  is  demanded. 

1  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Carey :  I 
do  not  assert  that  the  cost  of  production 
and  consequently  the  price,  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  always  and  necessarily 
rises  as  population  increases.  It  tends 
to  do  ,80,  hut  the  tendency  may  he, 
and   sometimes  is,  even  during  long 

Seriods,  held  in  check.  The  effect 
oes  not  depend  on  a  single  principle, 
but  on  two  antagonizing  principles. 
There  is  another  agency,  in  hahitual 
antagonism  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
return  from  land  ;  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It 
is  no  other  than  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. I  use  this  general  and  some- 
what vague  expression,  because  the 
things  to  be  included  are  so  various, 
that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
stricted signification  would  comprehend 
them  all. 

Of  these,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
progress  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
skill,  and  invention.  Improved  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  of  two  kinds : 
Eome  enable  the  land  to  yield  a  ^ater 
absolute  produce,  without  an  equivalent 
increase  of  labour ;  others  have  not  the 
power  of  increasine  the  produce,  but 
have  that  of  diminisning  the  labour  and 
expense  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
Among  the  first  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
disuse  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops ;  and  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  of  cultivation  capable  of 
entering  advantageously  into  tne  rota- 
tion. The  change  made  in  British 
agriculture  towai*ds  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  introduction  of 
1^.  s. 


turnip   husbandry,    is   spoken   of  aa 
amounting  to  a  revolution.    These  im- 
provements operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  every  year, 
instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in 
every  two    or  three  to  renovate   its 
powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase  of 
its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  ad- 
dition made  to  the  number  of  cattle 
by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the 
corn  lauds.    Next  in  order  comes  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  food 
containing  a  neater  amount  of  sus- 
tenance, hke  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip.    In 
the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
be  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  applying  them  ;  the 
introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful 
fertilizing  agents,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
substances  previously  wasted;   inven- 
tions like    subsoil-ploughing   or   tile- 
draining;  improvements  in  the  breed 
or  feedmg  ot  labouring  cattle  ;  aug- 
mented stock  of  the  animals  which  con- 
sume and   convert  into  human    food 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 
the  like.    The  other  sort  of  improve- 
ments, those  which  diminiah  labour, 
but  without  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  produce,  are  such  as  the 
improved  construction  of  tools ;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments  which 
spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  machines  ;  a  more 
skilful  and  economical  application  of 
muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction,   so   slowly    accomplished   in 
England,  of   Scotch  ploughing,  with 
two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  in- 
stead  of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  tesCm 
and  two  men,  &c.     These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calcu- 
lated with  the  former  to  counteract  the 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
agricultural  produce,  to  rise  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second 
class  of  agricultural  improvements,  are 
improved  means  of  commimication. 
GcK)d  roads  are  equivalent  to  good  tools. 
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It  is  of  no  confleqnence  whether  the 
economy  of  labour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or 
in  conyejing  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
Co  be  consumed.  Not  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  labour  of  cultivation 
itself  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens 
the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a 
distance,  or  facilitates  the  many  opera- 
tions of  transport  from  place  to  place 
which  occur  within  the  bounds  ot  the 
farm.  Kailways  and  canals  are  virtu- 
ally a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  things  sent  to  market  by 
them ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those,  the 
appliances  and  aids  for  producing 
"vvnich,  they  serve  to  transmit.  Bv 
their  means  land  can  be  cultivated, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
munerated the  cultivators  without  a 
rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  naviga- 
tion have,  with  respect  to  food  or 
materials  brought  from  beyond  sea, 
a  corresponding  e£fect. 

From-  similar  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  purely  mechanical 
improvements,  which  have,  apparently 
at  least,  no  peculiar  connexion  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  given 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour.  A  er^at 
improvement  in  the  process  of  melting 
iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural 
implements,  diminish  tne  cost  of  rail- 
roads, of  waggons  and  carts,  ships,  and 
perhaps  buildiugs,  and  many  other 
thin^  to  which  iron  is  not  at  present 
applied,  because  it  is  too  costly ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  same  effect  would 
follow  from  an  improvement  in  those 
processes  of  what  may  be  termed 
manufacture,  to  which  tne  material  of 
food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  ground.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind 
com,  tended  to  cheapen  bread  as  much 
as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agri- 
culture would  have  done ;  and  any 
great  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  corn-nulls,  would  have,  in  proportion, 
a  similar  influence.  The  effects  of 
cheapening  locomotion  have  been  al- 
ready considered.  There  are  also 
engineering  inventions  which  facilitate 
aU  groat  operations   on   the    earth's 
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surface.  An  improvement  in  the  aii 
of  taking  levels  is  of  importance  to 
draining,  not  to  mention  canal  and 
railway  making.  The  fens  of  Holland, 
and  of  some  parts  of  England,  are 
drained  by  puinps  worked  by  the  wind 
or  by  steam.  Where  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, or  where  tanks  or  embankments 
are  necessaiy,  mechanical  skill  is  a 
great  resource  for  cheapening  pro- 
auction. 

Tliose  manufacturing  improrements 
which  cannot  be  made  instrumental  to 
facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the 
actual  production  of  food,  and  there- 
fore do  not  help  to  counteract  or  retard 
the  diminution  of  the  proportional  re- 
turn to  labour  from  the  soil,  have, 
however,  another  effect,  which  is  practi- 
cally equivalent.  What  they  do  not 
prevent,  they  yet,  in  some  degree, 
compensate  for. 

Tne  materials  of  manufactures  being 
all  drawn  frt)m  the  land,  and  many  of 
them  from  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  material  of 
clothing;  the  general  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  land,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing return,  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
applicable  to  manufacturing  as  well  as 
to  agricultural  industry.  As  population 
increases,  and  the  power  of  the  land  to 
yield  increased  produce  is  strained 
harder  and  harder,  any  additional 
supply  of  material,  as  well  as  of  food, 
must  be  obtained  b^  a  more  than  pro- 
portionally increasing  expenditure  of 
labour.  But  the  cost  of  the  material 
forming  generally  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  manufactore, 
the  agricultural  labour  concerned  in 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
labour  worked  up  in  the  commodity. 
All  the  rest  of  the  labour  tends  con- 
stantly and  strongly  towards  diminu- 
tion, as  the  amount  of  production  in- 
creases. Manufactures  are  vastly  more 
susceptible  than  agriculture,  of  me- 
chanical improvements,  and  contri- 
vances for  saving  labour ;  and  it  has 
already  been  seen  how  greatly  the 
division  of  labour,  and  its  skilful  and 
economical  distribution,  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  market,  and  on  the  possi- 
bility of  production  in  largo  masses 
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In  manufactures,  accordingly,  the 
causes  tending  to  increase  the  product- 
iveness of  industry,  preponderate 
greatly  over  the  one  cause  which  tends 
to  diminish  it:  and  the  increase  of 
production,  called  forth  by  the  progress 
of  society,  takes  place,  not  at  an  in- 
creasing, but  at  a  continually  diminish- 
ing j>roportional  cost.  This  fact  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
of  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  every 
kind  01  manu&ctured  Roods  during  two 
centuries  past;  a  fall  accelerate  by 
the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  susceptible 
ofbeingprolonged  and  extended  bevond 
any  limit  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
specify. 

Now  it  is  quit^  conceivable  that  the 
efficiency  of  agricultural  labour  might 
be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of 
produce,  a  gradual  diminution  ;  that 
the  price  of  food,  in  consequence,  might 
be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  proportion  of  the  population 
might  be  needed  to  raise  food  for  the 
whole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dostiy  might  be  so  rapidly  augmented, 
that  the  required  amount  oflabour  could 
be  spared  from  manufactures,  and 
neveithelesB  a  greater  produce  oe  ob- 
tained, and  the  aggregate  wants  of 
the  community  be  on  the  whole  better 
supplied,  than  before.  The  benefit 
mignt  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class. 
The  increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and 
lodging  might  make  up  to  them  for 
the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production  which 
does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exei> 
taae  an  antagonist  influence  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  to  agricultu- 
ral labour.  Nor  is  it  only  industrial 
improvements  which  have  this  effect. 
Improvements  in  government,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
advancement,  operate  in  the  same 
manner.  Suppose  a  countiy  in  the 
0(Hidition  of  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion: taxation  imposed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
on  such  a  principle  as  to  be  an  actual 
penalty  on  production ;  and  no  redress 
obtainable  for  any  iijury  to  property  or 


person,  when  inflicted  by  people  of 
rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not 
the  hurricane  which  swept  away  this 
system  of  thin^,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  effect  in  augment- 
ing the  productiveness  oflabour,  equiva- 
lent to  many  industrial  inventions  ?  The 
removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agricul- 
ture, such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  existing  produce  were  suddenly 
reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  of 
com  laws,  or  of  any  other  restrictions 
which  prevent  commodities  from  being 

S reduced  where  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
uction  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  production.  When 
fertile  land,  previously  reserved  as 
hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  cul- 
ture, the  aggregate  productiveness 
of  agricultural  industry  is  increased. 
It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the 
effect  in  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  lawS)  and  the  still  worse  effect  in 
Ireland  of  a  bad  system  of  tenancy,  in 
rendering  agricultural  labour  slack  and 
ineffective.  No  improvements  operate 
more  directly  upon  the  productiveness 
of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property.  The  breaking  up  of 
entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  whatever  else  pro- 
motes the  natural  tendency  of  land  in 
a  system  of  fireedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  which  can  make  little  of  it  into 
those  which  can  make  more ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at 
will,  and  of  any  tolerable  system  of 
tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system;  above  all,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivators  of  it ;  all  these 
things  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them 
as  great,  improvements  in  production, 
as  uie  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
or  the  steam  engine. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  The  intelligence 
of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries,  is  the  present  standard  of  in- 
telligence, that  there  is  hardly  any 
source  from  which  a  more  indefinite 
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amount  of  improvement  may  be  looked 
for  in  productive  power,  than  by  en- 
dowing with  brains  those  who  now 
have    only  hands.     The  careMness, 
economy,  and  general  trustworthiness 
of  labourers  are  as  important  as  .their 
intelligence.     Friendly  relations,  and 
a  community  of  intei-est  and  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers,  are 
eminently  so:    I  should    rather  say, 
would  be ;  for  I  know  not  where  any 
such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now 
exists.    Nor  is  it  only  in  the  labouring 
class  that  improvement  of  mind  and 
character     operates    with    beneficial 
effect  even  on  industry.    In  the  rich 
and    idle    classes,    increased   mental 
energy,  more  solid    instruction,    and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,  public 
spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
them  to  originate  and  promote    the 
most  valuable  improvements,  both  in 
the  economical  resources  of  their  coun- 
try, and  in  its  institutions  and  customs. 
To  look  no  further  than  the  most  ob- 
vious phenomena;   the  backwardness 
of  French  agriculture  in  the  precise 
points  in  which  benefit  might  oe  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer 
landed  proprietors  to   town  interests 
and  town  pleasures.    There  is  scarcely 
any  possible  amelioration   of  human 
affairs  which  would  not,  among   its 
other     benefits,     have    a    favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
productiveness  of  industry.    The  in- 
tensity of  devotion  to  industrial  occu- 
pations would  indeed  in  many  cases  be 
moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and  genial 
mental  culture,  but  the  labour  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would 
almost  always  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tive. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which 
the  productiveness  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  determined,  we  must  observe 
that  what  we  have  said  of  agriculture 
is  true,  with  little  variation,  of  the 
other  occupations  which  it  representa ; 
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of  all  the  arts  which  extract  materials 
from  the  globe.  Mining  industry,  for 
example,  usually  yields  an  increase  of 
produce  at  a  more  than  proportional 
increase  of  expense.  It  does  worse, 
for  even  its  customary  annual  produce 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  greater 
and  greater  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital.  As  a  mine  does  not  repro- 
duce the  coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not 
only  are  all  mines  at  last  exhausted, 
but  even  when  they  as  yet  show  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  they  must  be 
worked  at  a  continually  increasing 
cost;  shafts  must  be  sunk  deeper, 
galleries  driven  farther,  greater  power 
applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  water ; 
the  produce  must  be  lifted  from  a 
greater  depth,  or  conveyed  a  greater 
distance.  The  law  of  diminishing 
return  applies  therefore  to  mining,  in 
a  still  more  unqualified  sense  than  to 
agriculture :  but  the  antagonizing 
agency,  that  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, also  applies  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  Mining  operations  are  more 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improve- 
ments than  agricultural:  the  first 
great  application  of  the  steam  engine 
was  to  mining;  and  there  are  un- 
limited possibilities  of  improvement  in 
the  chemical  processes  by  which  the 
metals  are  extracted.  There  is  an- 
other contingency,  of  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, which  avails  to  counterba- 
lance the  progress  of  all  existing  mines 
towards  exhaustion:  this  is,  tne  dia- 
covery  of  new  ones,  equal  or  superior 
in  richness. 

To  resume;  all  natural  agents 
which  are  limited  in  quantity,  are  not 
only  limited  in  their  ultimate  prodco- 
tive  power,  but,  long  before  that  power 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yield 
to  any  additional  demands  on  pro- 
gressively harder  terms.  This  law 
ma^  however  be  suspended,  or  tempo- 
ranly  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  na- 
ture ;  and  especially  by  any  extension 
of  their  knowledge,  and  their  conse- 
quent command,  of  the  propeiides  and 
powers  of  natural  agents. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


OOH8EQUENCE8  OF  THE   FOREOOINQ  LAWS. 


§  1.  Fbom  tbe  preceding  exporition 
it  appears  tbat  tbe  limit  to  tbe  increase 
of  production  is  twofold;  from  defi- 
ciencj  of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production 
comes  to  a  pause,  eitber  because  tbe 
effectire  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  fartber  in- 
crease of  capital,  or  because,  bowever 
disposed  tbe  possessors  of  surplus  in- 
come may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it, 
the  limited  land  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbe 
community  does  not  permit  additional 
capital  to  be  employed  witb  sucb  a  re- 
turn, as  would  be  au  equivalent  to  tbem 
for  tbeir  abstinence. 

In  countries  wbere  tbe  principle  of 
accumulation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  in  tbe 
various  nations  of  Asia ;  wbere  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain 
the  means  of  saving,  unless  under  tbe 
inducement  of  enormously  bigb  profits, 
nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  for  tbem;  wbere 
eitber  productions  remain  scanty,  or 
cbudgery  great,  because  there  is  neither 
capital  forthcoming  nor  forethought 
sufficient  for  tbe  adoption  of  the  con- 
trivances hy  which  natural  agents  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  human  labour ; 
the  desideratum  for  such  a  country, 
economically  considered,  is  an  increase 
of  industry,  and  of  tbe  effective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first, 
a  better  government;  more  complete 
security  of  property ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
under  tbe  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  per- 
manent and  more  advantageous  tenure 
cf  land,  securing  to  tbe  cultivator  as 
far  as  possible  tbe  undivided  benefits 
of  tbe  industry,  skill,  and  economy  be 
may  exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of 
the  pubUc  intelligence;  the  decay  of 
usages  or  superstitions  which  interfere 
with  the  effective  emplojrment  of  in- 
dastry ;  and  tbe  growth  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, making  tbe  people  alive  to  new 
objects  of  desire.  Thirdly,  the  intro- 
duotion  of  foreign  arts,  which  raise  tbe 
xetums  derivable  from  additional  capi- 


tal, to  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  low 
strength  of  tbe  desire  of  accumulation; 
and  tbe  importation  of  foreign  capital, 
which  renders  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  while  it  places 
before  tbem  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  break- 
ing tbe  chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  im- 
proving the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  tends  to  create  in  them 
new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  tbe  fnture.  These 
considerations  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  tbe 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of 
Europe,  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
and  England  is  at  the  bead  of  tbem,  in 
which  neither  tbe  spirit  of  industry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
need  any  encouragement;  where  tbe 
people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remu- 
neration, and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit ;  where,  though  tbe  eeneral 
thriftiness  of  tbe  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  tbe 
spirit  of  accumulation  in  tbe  more 
prosperous  part  of  tbe  community  re- 
quires abatement  rather  than  increase. 
Id.  these  countries  there  would  never 
be  any  deficiency  of  capital,  if  its  in- 
crease were  never  checked  or  brought 
to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution 
of  its  returns.  It  is  tbe  tendency  of 
tbe  returns  to  a  pro^ssive  diminution, 
which  causes  toe  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  often  attended  witb  a  dete- 
rioration in  tbe  condition  of  tbo 
producers ;  and  this  tendency,  which 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  increase 
of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of 
the  necessary  and  inherent  conditions 
of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed 
beyond  a  rather  early  stage  in  ibe  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  every  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  food,  occasioned  by 
increased  population,  will  always,  un- 
less there  is  a  simnltaneons  improve- 
ment in  prodaction,  diminish  the  sliare 
which  on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to 
each  ibdividual  An  increased  pro- 
duction, in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, can  never  be  obtained  but  by 
increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion.  The  population  must 
either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or  ob- 
tain their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  other  customary  comforts. 
Whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  is  because  the  improvements 
which  facilitate  production  oontinue 
progressive;  because  the  contrivances 
of  mankind  for  making  their  labour 
more  effective,  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  ana  extort  i^sh 
resources  from  her  reluctant  powers  as 
fast  as  human  necessities  occi^y  and 
engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important 
corollary,  that  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
beueve,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great 
inequality  of  property.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  people  cannot,  in  anjr  &;iven 
state  of  civilization,  be  collectivelyso 
well  provided  for  as  a  smaller  The 
mggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injus- 
tice of  societv,  is  the  cause  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  over-population. 
An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does 
not  even  ag^avate  the  evil,  bqt,  at 
most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all 
mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  oi  production  were  held  in 
joint  property  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  produce  divided  with  pertect 
equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a 
society  thus  oonstitated,  industiy  were 
as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
tremely comfortable;  but  when  that 
population  had  doubled  itself^  as,  with 


the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  under 
such  an  encom*agement,  it  undoubtedly 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
what  would  then  be  their  condition? 
Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in 
the  same  time  improved  in  an  almost 
unexampled  degree,  the  inferior  soils 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
more  laborious  and  scantily  remunera- 
tive cultivation  which  must  be  em- 
ployed on  the  superior  soils,  to  procure 
food  for  so  much  laiger  a  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity, 
render  every  indiviaual  in  the  cam- 
munity  poorer  than  before.  If  the 
population  continued  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  a.  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  no  one  would  have  more  than 
mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a 
time  when  no  one  would  have  i^  suffi- 
ciency of  those,  and  the  further  in^ 
crease  of  population  would  be  arrested 
by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any 
other  time,  the  produce  of  industiy, 
proportionally  to  toe  labour  employed, 
IS  mcreasing  or  diminishing,  and  the 
average  condition  of  the  people  im« 
proving  or  deteriorating,  depenos  upon 
whether  population  is  advancing  faster 
than  improvement,  or  improvement 
than  population.  After  a  degree  of 
densitv  has  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further 
increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief^ 
so  far  as  regards  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  the  progress 
of  improvement  nas  a  counteracting 
operation,  and  allows  of  increased 
numbers  without  any  deterioration, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  higher 
average  of  comfort  Improvement 
must  here  be  understood  m  a  wide 
sense,  including  not  only  new  in- 
dustrial inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  but  im- 
provements in  institutions,  education, 
opinions,  and  human  affairs  generally, 
provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  im- 
provements do,  to  give  new  motives  or 
new  &cilities  to  production.  If  the 
productive  powers  of  the  cotmtry  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  advancing  num- 
bers call  for  an  augmentation  of  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  necessaiy  to  obtain  w^\ 
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augmentation  bjr  the   cnltivation   of 
mm   more    Bterile    than   the    worst 
alieadj  under  culture,  or  by  aj^pljing 
additional  labour  to  the  old  soils  at  a 
diminished  advantage ;  or  at  all  events 
this  loss  of  power  is  compensated  bj 
the  increased  efficiency  with  which,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  labour  is 
employ^  in   manufactures.    In    one 
vay  or  the  other,  the  increased  popula- 
tion is  provided  for,  and  all  are  as  well 
off  ss  before.    But  if  the  growth  of 
hmuan  power  over  nature  is  suspended 
or  slackened,  and  population  does  not 
alscken   its   increase;    if,   with  only 
the  existing   command   over  natural 
agencies,  those    agencies   are   called 
upon  for  an  increased  produce;  this 
greater  produce  will  not  be  afforded 
to  the  increased  population,    without 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a 
greater  effort    fi^m  each,  or  on  the 
average  reducing   each  to  a  smaller 
ration  out  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods 
the  progress  of  population  baa  been  the 
more  rapid  of  tfaa  two,  at  others  that 
of  improvement.  In  England  during 
along  interval  preceding  the  French 
Revomtion,  population  increased  slowly; 
but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have 
been  still  slower,  since  though  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  price  of  com  rose 
considerably,  and  England,  from  an 
exporting,  became  an  importing  coun- 
tnr.  This  evidence,  however,  is  short 
of  oonclnsive,  inasmuch  as  tne  extra- 
ordinaiy  number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  the  last,  was  a 
cause  of  increased  price  in  the  later 
period,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  pro> 
gresB  of  society.  Whether  during  the 
lame  period  improvements  in  manu£ao- 
tores,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported 
commodities,  made  amends  for  the 
diminished  productiveness  of  labour  on 
the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since 
the  great  mechanical  inventions  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempo< 
rariea,  the  return  to  labour  has  pro- 
bably increased  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  would  have  outstripped  it,  if 
that  ver^  augmentation  of  return  had 


not  called  forth  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  inherent  power  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  species.  Durm^ 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  elapsed, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  processes  of  agriculture,  that 
even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed ; 
the  average  price  of  corn  had  oecome 
decidedly  lower,  even  before  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  had  so  matenally 
lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  production. 
But  though  improvement  may  during 
a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with, 
or  even  surpass,  the  actual  increase  of 
population,  it  assuredly  never  comes 
up  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  which 
population  is  capable:  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  fact  been  restrained.  Had  it  been 
restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  im- 
provements taken  place,  there  would 
have  been  a  larger  dividend  than  theri 
now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from 
nature  by  the  improvements  would  not 
have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support  of 
mere  numbers.  Tnough  the  gross 
produce  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro- 
duce per  head  of  the  population. 

§  8.  When  the  growth  of  numbers 
outstrips  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  a  countrv  is  driven  to  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence  on  terms  more 
and  more  unfavourable,  bj  the  inabili^ 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  deman<u 
except  on  more  onerous  conditicns; 
there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it 
may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable 
necessity,  even  though  no  chanea 
should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  in- 
crease. One  of^these  expedients  is  the 
importation  of  food  from  abroad.  The 
other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  fitmi 
a  foreign  country,  is  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  invention  b^  which  food 
could  be  raised  at  a  similarly  dimi- 
nished  cost  at  home.  It  equally  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  laoonr. 
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The  retnm  was,  before,  so  mach  food 
for  80  mucli  labour  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  return  is  now,  a 
greater  quantity  of  food,  for  the  same 
labour  employed  in  producing  cottons 
or  hardware,  or  some  other  commodity 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  food.    The 
one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back   the  decline  of  the    productive 
power  of  labour  by  a  certain  distance : 
but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it 
immediately  resumes  its  course;   the 
tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  be- 
gins to  re-advance.     It  might  seem, 
indeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its 
supply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  surface 
as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 
impression  can  be  produced  on  that 
great  expanse  by  any  increase  of  mouths 
in  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coTrntry  may  double 
and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feel- 
ing the  efiect  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  food  through- 
out the  world.     But  in  this  calculation 
several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions 
from  which  com  can  be  imported  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest 
and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  sel- 
dom any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  ot  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip 
of  country  along  the  banks  of  some 
navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vis- 
tula, or  the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such 
there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as 
to  sufSce  during  an  indefinite  time  for 
a  rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soU.  To  obtain  auxiliary 
supplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in 
any  abundance,  woald,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  communications,  be  hope- 
less. By  improved  roads,  and  eventu- 
ally by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle 
will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  insuper- 
able :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress ;  in 
all  the  food-exporting  countries  except 
America,  a  very  slow  progress ;  and 
one  which  cannot  keep  peace  with  popu- 


lation, unless  the  increase  of  the  last  is 
yeTY  efiectually  restrained. 

Li  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply 
were  drawn  from  the  whole  instead  of 
a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
porting countries,  the  quantity  of  food 
would  still  be  limited,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  an  increase 
of  the  proportional  cost.  The  countries 
which  export  food  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  tJiose  in  which  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  weak.  Ci 
Australia  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  strong;  capital  increases 
fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might 
be  very  rapidly  extended.  But  in  such 
countries  population  also  increases  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Their  agricul- 
ture has  to  provide  for  their  own  ex- 
panding numbers,  as  well  as  for  those 
of  the  importing  countries.  They  must^ 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to  less  fertile, 
at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  modes 
of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  countries, 
less  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the 
same  time  cheap  food  and  great  indus- 
trial prosperity  are  few,  being  only 
those  m  wnich  the  arts  of  civilized  lire 
have  been  transferred  full  grown  to  a 
rich  and  uncultivated  soil.  Among  old 
countries,  those  which  are  able  to  ex- 
port food,  are  able  only  because  their 
industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state ; 
because  capital,  and  hence  population, 
have  never  increased  sumciently  to 
make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price,  snch 
countries  are  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Danube.  In  those  regions 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is 
weak,  the  arts  of  production  most  im- 
perfect, capital  scanty,  and  its  increase, 
especially  from  domestic  sources,  slow, 
when  an  increased  demand  arose  for 
food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries, 
it  would  only  be  venr  gradually  that 
food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  The 
capital  needed  could  not  be  obtained 
by  transfer  from  other  employments, 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cottons  or 
hardware  which  would  be  received  from 
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England  in  exchange  for  corn,  the 
Russians  and  Poles  do  not  now  produce 
in  the  country :  they  go  without  them. 
Something  might  in  time  be  expected 
from  the  increased  exertions  to  which 
producers  would  he  stimulated  by  the 
market  opened  for  their  produce ;  but 
to  snch  increase  of  exertion,  the  habits 
of  countries  whose  agricultural  popula- 
tion consists  of  serfs,  or  of  peasants 
who  have  but  just  emerged  from  a  ser- 
vile condition,  are  the  reverse  of  favour- 
able, and  even  in  this  age  of  movement 
these  habits  do  not  rapidlv  chan^.  If 
a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on 
as  the  source  from  which  the  produce 
is  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 
either  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process 
of  saving,  under  the  impulse  given  by 
new  commodities  and  more  extended 
intercourse  (and  in  that  case  the  popu- 
lation would  most  likely  increase  as 
fast),  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  com  from 
Bossia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
go  there  to  produce  it.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  are  equivalent  to  great 
positive  disadvantages.  It  is  opposed 
by  differences  of  language,  differences 
of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles 
arising  from  the  institutions  and  social 
relations  of  the  countiy :  and  ailer  all 
it  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  popu- 
lation on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 
increase  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 
would  probably  be  consumed  without 
leaving  the  country :  so  that  if  it  were 
not  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an 
effectual  spur  to  the  backward  civiliza- 
tion of  those  countries,  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the 
exports,  and  supplying  other  countries 
with  a  progressive  and  indefinite  in- 
crease of  food.  But  to  improve  the 
civilization  of  a  country  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  in- 
crease of  population  both  in  the  country 
itself^  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
that  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the 

Srice  of  food  against  the  increase  of 
emand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive on  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on 
the  smaller  one  of  a  particuUr  nation,  f 


The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing 
return  to  industry,  whenever  population 
makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than  im- 
provement, is  not  solely  applicable  to 
countries  which  are  fed  from  their  own 
soil,  but  in  substance  applies  auite  as 
much  to  those  which  are  willing  to 
draw  their  food  from  any  accessible 
quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest.  A 
sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food, 
indeed,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two 
frirther  back,  though  without  altering 
its  course.  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation, 
which  may  yet  produce  temporary  ef- 
fects greater  than  were  ever  contem- 
plated either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  fr^e- 
trade  in  food.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied 
in  quantity  sumcient  to  feed  the  whole 
countiy,  at  a  cost,  allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever 
substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 
enormously  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  family  so  diminished, 
that  it  would  require  perhaps  some 
generations  for  population,  even  if  it 
started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  accession  to  the 
facilities  of  its  support. 

§4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com, 
there  is  another  resource  which  can  be 
invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numbers  press  hard,  not  against  their 
capital,  but  against  the  productive 
capacity  of  their  land :  I  mean  Emiera- 
tion,  especially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efBoacy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if  they  ex- 
isted at  home  would  enable  the  demand 
of  an  increasing  population  to  be  met 
without  any  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour.  Accordingly, 
when  the  region  to  be  colonized  is  near 
at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  people  sufficiently  migratory, 
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this  remedy  is  completely  effectaal. 
The  migration  fiom  tne  older  parts  of 
the  American  Confederation  to  the  new 
territories,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  colonization,  is  what  enables 
population  to  go  on  unchecked  through- 
out the  Union  without  having  yet 
diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increa<ied  the  difficulty  of  earning  a 
BubsiKtcnce.  If  Australia  or  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New 
York  ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could 
remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless 
a  character,  and  as  little  addicted  to 
staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of 
Kew  England,  those  unpeopled  conti- 
nents would  render  the  same  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old 
states  of  America  derive  from  the  new. 
But  these  things  being  as  they  are — 
though  a  judiciously  conducted  emigra- 
tion IS  a  most  important  resource  for 
suddenly  lightening  the  pressure  of 
population  oy  a  single  effort — and 
though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case 
as  that  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold 
')peration   of  the  potato  failure,  the 
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poor  law,  and  the  general  turning  out 
of  tenantry  throughout  the  country, 
spontaneous  emigration  may  at  a  par- 
ticular crisis  remove  greater  multitudes 
than  it  was  ever  proposed  to  remove  &t 
once  by  any  national  scheme ;  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  by  experience 
whether  a  permfment  stream  oi  emigra- 
tion  can  be  kept  up,  sufficient  to  take 
off,  as  in  America,  all  that  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  (when  proceeding 
at  its  greatest  rapidity)  which  being 
in  excess  of  the  process  made  during 
the  same  short  period  in  the  arts  o2 
life,  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult 
for  every  averagely-situated  individual 
in  the  community.  And  unless  this 
can  be  done,  emi^ation  cannot,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  dispense 
with  the  nccessitv  of  checks  to  popula- 
tion. Further  than  this  we  have  not 
to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The  gene- 
ral subject  of  colonizatioi)  as  a  practi- 
cal question,  its  importance  to  old 
countries,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  shoidd  be  conducted,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  Treatise. 
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§  1.    The   priaciples  which   have 
been  set  forth  m  the  first  part  of  this 
Treatise,    are,    in    certain     respects, 
stTODgi/  distinguished  from  those,  on 
the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now 
ahout  to  enter.    The  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  the  production  of  wealth,  ^r- 
take    of  the    character    of   physical 
troths.     There  is  nothing  optional,  or 
arbitraiy  in  thein.    Whatever  man- 
kind produce,  must  he  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  im- 
poaed  hy  the  constitution  of  external 
things,  and  hv  the  inherent  properties 
of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  struc- 
ture.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not^  their 
productions  will   he    limited  by  the 
amount  of  their  prefious  accumulation, 
and,  that  being  ^iven,  it  will  be  pro- 
portional to  their  energy,  their  skill, 
the  perfection  of  their  machineiy,  and 
their  judiciotis  use  of  tiie  advantages 
of  oomhined  labour.     Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  a  double  quantity  of 
labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
a  double  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation.      Whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
individuals  will  pro  tarUo  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  community,  and  only  their 
productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it. 
The  opinions,  or  the  wishes,    which 
may  exist  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  ex- 
tent the  modes  of  production  may  be 
altered,  or  the  productiveness  of  labour 
increased,    by    future    extensions    of 
ov  knowledge  of  ih»  laws  of  nature, 


suggesting  new  processes  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
ception. But  howsoever  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  for  ourselves  more 
space  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
constitution  of  things^e  know  that 
there  must  be  h'mits.  We  cannot  alter 
the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter 
or  mind,  but  can  only  emplov  those 
properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
orin^  about  the  events  io  which  we 

,  lUje  interested. 

^^^t  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, can  do  with  them  as  the/ 
like.  Thev  can  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
on  whatever  terms.  Fiuiher>  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  tidce  place  by  the  consent  of 
society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose 
of  its  active  force.  Even  what  a  person 
has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  un- 
aided by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  un- 
less by  the  pennission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  mm,  but 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it 
from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere 
en  tnasset  or  employ  and  pay  people 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
bein^  disturbed  in  the  possession/The 
distribution  of  wealth,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  laws  and  customs  of  so- 
ciety. The  rules  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, are  what  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  tb^ 
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community  make  them,  and  are  very 
different  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
and  miffht  b«^tili  more  different,  if 
mankind  so  cboe^i^ 

The  opinions  ana  feelings  of  man- 
kind, doubtless,  are  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  They  are  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  and  esqperience,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  social  institutions 
and  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of 
human  opinions  are  not  within  our 
present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  human  progress,  a 
far  larger  and  more  difficult  subject 
of  inqui  ry  than  political  economy.  We 
have  nere  to  consider,  not  the  causes, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  wealth  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Those,  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the 
character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws 
of  production.  Human  beings  can 
control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what 
practical  results  will  flow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  those  rules,  must  be  discovered, 
like  any  other  physical  or  mental  truths, 
by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  tbe  considersA 
tion  of  the  different  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  land  and  labour, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  practice, 
or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among 
these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by 
that  primaij  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion, on  which,  unless  in  some  excep- 
tional and  very  limited  cases,  the 
economical  arrangements  of  society 
have  always  rested,  though  in  its  se- 
condary features  it  has  varied,  and  is 
liable  to  vary.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institu- 
tion, did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
those  considerations  of  utility,  which 
plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when 
established.  Enough  is  known  of  rude 
ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analo- 
gous states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 


show,  that  tribunals  (which  always  pre- 
cede laws)  were  oridnally  established, 
not  to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress 
violence  and  terminate  quarrels.  With 
this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  natur- 
ally enough  gave  legal  effect  to  first 
occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  aggressor 
the  person  who  first  commenced  vio- 
lence, by  turning, or  attemptingto turn, 
another  out  of  possession.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  civil  government,  was 
thus  attained ;  while  by  oonfirming,  to 
those  who  already  possessed  it,  even 
what  was  not  the  fruit  of  personal  ex- 
ertion, a  guarantee  was  mcidentally 
given  to  tnem  and  others  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  what  was  so. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty as  a  question  in  social  philosophy, 
we  must  leave  out  of  consiaeration  its 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  na- 
tions of  Europe.  We  may  suppose  a 
community  unhampered  by  any  pre- 
vious possession ;  a  body  of  colonists, 
occupying  for  the  first  time  an  uninha- 
bited country ;  bringing  nothing  with 
them  but  what  belonged  to  them  in 
common,  and  having  a  clear  field  for 
the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and 

Solity  which  they  judged  most  expe- 
ient;  required,  therefore,  to  choose 
whether  they  would  conduct  the  work 
of  production  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property,  or  on  some  system 
of  common  ownership  and  oollective 
agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  we 
must  presume  that  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  none  of  the  initial  inequa- 
lities and  injustices  which  obstruct  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  principle  in 
old  societies.  Every  fiill-grown  man  or 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  would  be 
secured  in  the  unfettered  use  and  dis- 
posal of  his  or  her  bodily  and  mental 
faculties ;  and  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, the  land  and  tools,  woula  be 
divided  fairly  among  them,  <io  that  all 
might  start,  in  respect  to  outward  ap- 
pliances, on  equal  terms.  It  is  possible 
also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original 
apportionment,  compensation  might  be 
made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  and  the 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the 
less  robust  members  of  the  community 
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advantages  in  the  distribntioi],  sufficient 
to  put  tbem  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
the  division,  once  made,  would  not  again 
be  interfered  with ;  individuals  would 
be  leit  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  the 
OTdinary  chances,  for  making  an  ad- 
vantageous use  of  what  was  assigned 
to  tbem.  If  individual  property,  on  the 
con traiy,  were  excluded,  the  plan  which 
mast  be  adopted  would  be  to  hold  the 
land  and  all  instnmiente  of  production 
as  the  joint  property  of  the  community, 
and  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry on  the  common  account.    The 
direction  of  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  suppose 
elected  by  the  sufirages  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  whom  we  must  assume  to  be 
voluntarily  obeyed  by  them.    The  di- 
vision of  the  produce  would  in  like 
manner  be  a  public  act.    The  principle 
might  either  be  that  of  complete  equa- 
lity, or  of  apportionment  to  the  neces- 
sities or  deserts  of  individuals,  in  what- 
ever manner  might  be  conformable  to 
the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a 
email  scale,  are  the  monastic  orders, 
the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Rapp, 
and  others :  and  from  the  hopes  which 
they  hold  out  of  relief  from  the  miseries 
and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  in- 
equality of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger 
application  of  the  same  idea  have  re- 
appeared and  become  popular  at  all 
periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first 
principles  of  society.  In  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  a  general  reconside- 
ration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  more  than  at  any 
former  period  of  history  the  sufleriug 
portions  of  the  community  have  a  voice 
m  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  late  revolutions  in 
Europe  have  thrown  up  a  great  amount 
of  speculation  of  this  character,  and  an 
unusual  share  of  attention  has  conse- 
quently been  drawn  to  the  various  forms 
which  these  ideas  have  assumed  :  nor 
is  this  attention  likely  to  diminish,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  more  and 
more. 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  in- 


dividual property  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  equality  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  physical  means  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  in- 
equality^ but  grounded  on  some  prin- 
ciple, or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  Mike  so 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities, 
dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ratiqn,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and 
his  followers.  M.  Louis  tSIanc  and  M. 
Cabet  have  more  recently  become  con- 
spicuous as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality 
of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
should  work  according  to  their  capa-  . 
city,  and  receive  according  to  their  . 
wants).  The  characteristic  name  for  . 
this  economical  system  is  Communism, 
a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  word 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  the 
English  Communists,  and  was  assumed 
by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  neces- 
sarily implying  Communism,  or  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  which  requires 
that  the  land  and  the  instruments  of 
production  should  be  the  property,  not 
of  individualSt'^but  of  communities  or 
associations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest 
intellectual  pretension  are  those  which, 
from  the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed 
authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonis^;^  ■ 
and  Fourierism  ;  the  formfil*,  flynihcl  aa 
a  sysTem^T)ur  which  during  the  few 
years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so 
widely  in  France :  the  second,  still 
flourishing  in  the  number,  talent,  and 
zeal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  various  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impractica- 
ble. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  a  village  community,  composed  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  cultivating 
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in  joint  Ownersliip  tbe  same  extent  of 
laud  which'  at  present  feeds  that  number 
of  people,  and  producing  by  combined 
labour  and  the  most  improved  processes 
the  manufactured  articles  which  thej 
required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort ;  and  would  find  the  means  of 
obtaining^  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  from  every  memlier  of  the 
association  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a 
system  of  community  of  property  and 
equal  distributioir  of  the  produce,  that 
each  person  would  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied m  evading  his  fair  shai^e  of  the 
work,  points,  undoubtedlv,  to  a  real 
difficulty.    But  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  forget  to  how  ^at  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the 
system  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
business  of  society  is  now  conducted. 
The  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and 
efficient  labour  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exer- 
tions.   But  how  small  apart  of  all  the 
labour  performed  in  England,  from  the 
lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
persons  working  for  tneir  own  benefit. 
From  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to 
the  chief  justice  or  the  minister   of 
state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is 
remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
salaries.    A  factory  operative  has  less 
personal  interest  in  his  work  than  a 
member  <^  a  Communist  association, 
since  he  is  not^  like  him,  working  for  a 
partnenhip  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said, 
that  though  the  labourers  themselves 
have  not,  m  most  cases,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and  superintended,  and  their  labour 
directea,  and  the  mental  part  of  the 
labour  performed,  by  persons  who  have. 
Even  tnis,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  fact      In  all  public, 
and  many  of  the  largest   and    most 
successful  private   undertakings,  not 
only  the    labours  of  detail,  but  the 
control  and  superintendence  are  en- 
trusted   to    salaried    officers.      And 
though  the  ''master^s  eye,"  when  the 
master  is  vigilant  and  iateiligent^  is  of 


proverbial  value,  it  must  be  remera- 
oercd  that  in  a  Socialist  farm  or  manu- 
factory, each  labourer  would  be  under 
the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  the 
whole  community.     In  the  extreme 
case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  the  due  share  of  work,  the 
community  would  have  the  same  le- 
sources  which  society  now  has  for  com> 
pelling  conformity  to  the   necessary 
conditions  of  the  association.     Dis- 
missal, the  only  remedy  at  present,  is 
no  remedy  when  any  other  labourer 
who  may  be  engaged  does  no  better 
than  his  predecessor:   the  power   of 
dismissal  only  enables  an  employer  to 
obtain  from  his  workmen  the  customary 
amount  of  labour,  but  that  customarT 
labour  may  be  of  any  degree  of  inem- 
ciency.    Even  the  labourer  who  loses 
his  emplo3rment  by  idleness  or  negli- 
gence, nas  nothing  worse  to  suffer,  in 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  than  the 
discipline  of  a  workhouse,  and  if  the 
desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  snffii^ient  mo- 
tive in  the  one  system,  it  would  be 
sufficient  in    the    other.    I  am    not 
undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  in> 
citement    given  to  labour  when  the 
whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  the  labourer. 
But  under  the  present  system  of  in- 
dustry this  incitement,  m  the  greats 
miijority  of  cases,  does  not  exist.    If  1 
Communistic    labour  might   be    lesa    i 
vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant  pro-    , 
pnetor,  or  a  workman  labouring  on  his    ' 
own  account,  it   would  probably  be 
more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer 
for  hire,  who  has  no  personal  interest^ 
in  the  matter  at  all.  [  me  neglUUl  by" ' 
the  uneducated  classes  of  labourers  for 
hire,  of  the  duties  which  they  engage 
to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of 
society  most  flagrant.    Now  it  is  an 
admitted  condition  of  the  Communist 
scheme  that  all  shall  be  educated :  and 
this  being  supposed,  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  tne    association    would 
doubtless  be  as  diligently  performed  as 
those  of  the  generality  of  salaried  offi- 
cers in  the  middle  or  higher  classes ; 
who  are   not  supposed  to   be  neces- 
sarily unfaithful  to  their  trust,  because 
so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  their 
pay  is  the  same  in  however  lax  a 
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manlier  iheir  datj  is  -  fulfilled.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  general  role,  remunera- 
tion b/  nxed  salariea  does  not  in  any 
dasa  of  functionaries  produce  the 
nuudminn  of  aeal :  and  this  is  as  much 
aa  can  be  reasonably  alleged  against 
Communistic  labour. 

That   eTen    this  inferiority  would 
neoeeaarily  exist,  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are 
little  used  to  carry  their  minds  beyond 
the  state  cf  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  J^ankind  are  capable  of  a 
far  greaienvnount  of  public  spirit  than 
the  present^age  is  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose possible.    History  bears  witness 
to  the  success  with  which  large  bodies 
of  human  beings  may  be  trained  to 
feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  And 
no  soil  could  be  more  fisiyourable  to  the 
growth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a  Com- 
munist association,  since  all  the  am- 
bitioD,    and    the   bodily  and  mental 
activity,  which  are  now  exerted  in  the 
pursuit  of  separato  and  self-regarding 
mterests,  would  require  another  sphere 
of  employment,  and   would  naturally 
^d  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community.    The  same 
cause,  so  often  assigned  in  explanation 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholio  priest 
or  monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order — 
that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — 
would,  under  Communism,  attach  the 
eitiaen  to  the  community.    And  inde- 
pendently of  the  public  motiye,  evexy 
member  of  the  association  would  be 
amenable  to  the  most  uniTersal,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  j^rsonid  mo- 
.  lives,  that  of  public  opinion.     The 
force  of  this  ni8tlTe  m  aeterring  firom 
any  act  or  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  community,  no  one  is  likely  to 
deny ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulati(Mi, 
in  excitinff   to    the   most   strenuous 
exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  approba- 
tion and  admiration  of  others,  is  Dome 
witness  to  by   experience    in    eveiy 
sitoation  in  which  numan  beings  pub- 
licly compete  with  one  another,  even 
if  it  he  m  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.    A 
contest,  who  can  do  most  for  the  com- 
mon good,  is  not  the  kind  of  osmpeti- 
tion  which  Socialists  repudiate^^o 
what  extent,  therefore,  tne  energy  df 


labour  would  be  diminished  by  Com- 
munism, or  whether  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  diminished  at  all,  must  be 
considered  for  the  present  an  jnd^fiLIed— 
quohtion.  ^  —*' 

— AuuthtiFbr  the  objections  to  Com- 
munism is  similf^  to  that,  so  oflen 
urged  against  poor-laws :  that  if  every 
member  of  the  community  were  as- 
sured of  subsistence  for  himself  and 
any  number  of  children,  on  the  solo 
condition  of  willingness  to  work,  pru- 
dential restraint  on  the  multiplication 
of  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  com- 
munity^ through  successive  stages  of 
increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starva- 
tion. There  would  certainly  be  much 
ground  for  this  apprehension  if  Com- 
munism provided  no  motives  to  re- 
straint, equivalent  to  those  which  it 
would  take  away.  But  Communism  is 
precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  declaro 
itself  with  greatest  mtensity  against 
this  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  Anv 
augmentation  of  numbers  which  di- 
minished the  comfort  or  increased  the 
toil  of  the  mass,  would  then  cause 
(which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and 
unmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every 
individual  in  the  association ;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  im- 
puted to  the  avarice  of  employers,  or 
the  unjust  privileges  of  tiie  rich.  In  > 
such  altered  circumstances  opinion  '\ 
could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  andifrepro-  \ 
bation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by 
penalties  of  some  description,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The 
Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  danger  of  over-population,  has 
the  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
especial^  degree  to  the  prevention  of 
that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairly 
apportioning  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity amon^  its  members.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  what 
standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?  Who  is  to 
judge  now  much  cotton  spinning,  or 
distributing  goods  from  the  stores,  or 
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bricklaying,  or  chimney  sweeping,  is 
eanivalent  to  bo  much  ploughing? 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  ac^uBt- 
ment  between  different  qualities  of 
labour  is  so  stronglv  felt  by  Com- 
munist writers,  that  they  have  usually 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that 
all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  useful  labour :  an  arrange- 
ment which  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
division  of  employments,  would  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  the  advantage  of  co- 
operative production  as  greatly  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
Besides,  even  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would 
be  so  great  a  real  ineauality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against 
its  being  enforced.  All  persons  are 
not  equally  fit  for  all  labour;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  is  an  un- 
equal burthen  on  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the 
intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  though  real, 
are  not  necessarily  insuperable.  The 
apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength 
and  capacities  of  individuals,  the  miti- 
gation of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly, 
are  not  problems  to  which,  h""*"!!  ij}- 
._telligen.Qe,  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst 
and  most  unjust  arrangement  which 
could  be  made  of  these  points,  under  a 
system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be 
so  far  short  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice with  which  labour  (not  to  speak 
of  remuneration)  is  now  apportioned, 
^  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  counting  in  the 
comparison.  We  must  remember  too 
that  Communism,  as  a  system  of 
society,  exists  only  in  idea ;  that  its 
difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better 
understood  than  its  resources ;  and 
that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only 
beginning  to  contrive  the  means  of 
organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be 
made  between  Communism  with  all  its 
chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  suflcrings  and  in- 
justices; if  the  institution  of  private  . 


property  necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  produce  of  labour 
should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see 
it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
labour — the  largest  portions  to  those 
who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next 
largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost 
nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
the  remuneration  dwindling    as    the 
work  grows  harder  and  more  disagree- 
able, until  the  most  fatiguing  and  ex- 
hausting bodily  labour  cannot  count 
with  certainty  on  bein^  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  hie ;  if  this,  or 
Communism,  were  the  alternative,  all 
the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  Com- 
munism would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.    But  to  make  the  comparison 
applicable,  we    must    compare  Com- 
munism at  its  b^,  with  the  regime  of 
individual  propenMLJjiot  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  might  he  made!fKThe  principle  of 
private  property  haA  nfever  yet  nad  a 
fair  trial  in  any  country ;  and  less  so, 
perhaps,  in  this  country  than  in  some 
others.    The    social  arrangements  of 
modem  Europe    commenced  from  a 
distribution  of  property  which  was  the 
result,  not  of  just  partition,  or  acqui- 
sition by  industry,  but  of  conquest  and 
violence :   and  notwithstanding  what 
industry  has  been    doing   for   many 
centuries  to  modify  the  work  of  force, 
the  system  still  retains  many  and  large 
traces  of  its  origin.     The  laws  of  pro- 
perty have  never  vet  conformed  to  the 
principles  on  whicn  the  justification  of 
private    property   rests.    They   have 
made  property  of  things  which  never 
ought  to  be  property,  and    absolute 
property  where  only  a  qualified  pro- 
perty ought  to  exist.    Tney  have  not 
neld  the  balance  fairly  between  human 
beings,  but  have  heaped  impediments 
upon    some,    to   give    advantage    to 
others;  they  have  purposely  fostered 
inequalities,  and  prevented  aU   from 
starting  fair  in  the  race.     That  all 
should  indeed  start  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  is  inconsistent  with  any  law  of 
private  property  :  but  if  as  much  pains 
as  has  been   taken  to  aggravate  the 
inequality  of  chances  arising  from  the 
natural  working  of  the  principle,  had 
been  taken  to  temper  that  inequality 
by  every  means  not  subvorsive  of  the 
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prfnciplc  itself;  if  the  tendency  of 
legi.slation  had  been  to  favour  tlio  dif- 
fusion, instead  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth — to  encourage  the  subdivision 
of  the  l&T^  masses,  instead  of  striving 
to  keep  them  together ;  the  principle 
of  individual  property  would  have  been 
found  to  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  physical  and  social  evils 
which  almost  all  Socialist  writers 
assume  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence 
made  of  it,  is  supposed  to  mean,  the 
guarantee  to  individuals,  of  the  fmits 
of  their  own  labour  and  abstinence. 
The  guarantee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others, 
transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit 
or  exertion  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  institution,  but  a  mere 
incidental  consequence,  which  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  heignt,  does  not  pro- 
mote, but  conflicts  with  the  ends  which 
render  private  property  legitimate.  To 
judge  of  the  final  destmation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  property,  we  must  suppose 
everjTthing  rectified,  which  causes  the 
institution  to  work  in  a  manner  op- 
posed to  that  equitable  principle,  of 
proportion  between  remuneration  and 
exertion,  on  which  in  every  vindication 
of  it  that  will  bear  the  iisbt,  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  grounded.  /We  must  also 
suppose  two  conditions  realized,  with- 
out which  neither  Communism  nor  any 
other  laws  or  institutions  could  make 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
other  than  degraded  and  miserable. 
One  of  these  conditions  is,  univQrsAl. 
education;  the  other,  a  due  Umitation 
uS  the  numbers  of  tlw  community. 
AVltlr  tliBSej  there  could  be  no  poverty 
even  under  the  present  social  institu- 
tions :  and  these  being  supposed,  the 
question  of  Socialism  is  not,  as  gener- 
ally stated  by  Socialists,  a  question  of 
flying  to  the  sole  refuge  aeainst  the 
evils  which  now  bear  down  humanity ; 
but  a  mere  Question  of  comparative 
advantages,  wnich  futurity  must  deter- 
mine, we  are  too  ignorant  either  of 
what  individual  agency  in  its  best 
fonn,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can 
accomplish,  to  bo  qualified  to  decide 
whicli  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate 
fomi  of  human  society. 
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,  ^  f  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  tlio 
decision  will  probably  depend  mainly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  whieh  of  the 
two  systems  is  consistent  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.  Aftef  the  qieans  X>t  sub- 
sistence are  assured,  the  next  in  strength 
of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings 
is  liberty;  and  (unlike  the  physical 
wants,  which  as  civilization  advances 
become  more  moderate  and  more  ame- 
nable to  control)  it  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  in  intensity,  as  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  moral  faculties  are  more 
developed.  The  perfection  both  of  social 
arrangements  and  of  practical  morality 
woula  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  com- 
plete independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  to  others :  and  the 
education  which  taught  or  the  social 
institutions  which  required  them  to 
exchange  the  control  of  their  own  ac- 
tions for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characte- 
ristics of  human  nature.  It  remains  to 
be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found 
compatible  with  ttkcommunistic  or- 
ganization of  societySs^o  doubt,  this, 
like  aU  the  other  ol^ctions  to  tho 
Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exagge- 
rated. The  members  of  the  association 
need  not  be  required  to  live  together 
more  than  the;^  do  now,  nor  need  they 
be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of  their 
individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of 
the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure 
whicn,  if  they  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they 
would  possess.  Individuals  need  not 
be  chained  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a 
particular  locality.  The  restraints  of 
Uommunism  woiud  be  freedonain  com- 
parison with  the  present  conoHi^of 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.y^rho 
generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  have  as  little  choice  of 
occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion, 
are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixed 
rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they 
could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual 
slavery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cniire 
domestic  subjection  of  one   half  the 
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f^pecies,  to  which  it  is  the  signal 
honour  of  Owcnism  and  most  other 
forms  of  Socialijm  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those 
01  the  hitherto  dominant  sex.  But  it 
is  not  bj  comparison  with  the  present 
bod  state  of  society  that  the  claims  of 
Communism  can  be  estimated ;  nor  is 
it  sufficient  that  it  should  promise 
gi*eater  personal  and  mental  ireedom 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve 
the  name.v/rhe  question  is  whether 
there  woula  be  any  asylum  left  for 
individuality  of  character;  whether 
public  opinion  would  not  be  a  tyran- 
nical yoKe ;  whether  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  each  on  all,  and  surveil- 
lance of  each  by  all,  would  not  grind 
all  down  into  a  tome  uniformity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  This 
is  already  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of 
the  existing  stato  of  society,  notwith- 
standing a  much  greater  diversity  of 
education  and  pursuits,  and  a  much 
less  absolute  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  the  mass,  than  would 
exist  in  the  Communistic  regime.  No 
society  in  which  eccentricity  is  a 
matter  of  reproach,  can  be  in  a  whole- 
some state.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  Communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multi- 
form development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diver- 
sity^ of  tastes  and  talents,  and  varietv 
of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which 
not  only  form  a  great  part  of  tne  inte- 
rest of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  in- 
tellects into  a  stimulating  collision, 
and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerably 
notions  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
ceived of  himself,  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression's^ 

§  4.  I  have  thus  far  confined  my 
observations  to  the  Communistic  doc- 
trine, which  forms  the  extreme  limit 
of  Socialism ;  according  to  which  not 
only  the  instruments  of  production,  the 
land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  pro- 

Serty  of  the  community,  but  the  pro- 
uce  is  divided  and  the  labour  appor- 
tioned, as  far  as  possible,  equally.  The 
objections,  whether  weU  or  ill  grounded, 
to  which  Socialism  is  liable,  apply  to 


this  form  of  it  in  their  greatest  forca 
The  other  varieties  of  Socialism  mainly 
differ  from  Communism,  in  not  reljring 
solely  on  what  M.  Louis  Blanc  calls 
the  point  of  honour  of  industry,  but 
retaining  more  or  less  of  the  incentives 
to  labour  derived  irom  private  pecu- 
niary interest.  Tlius  it  is  already  a 
modification  of  the  strict  theory  of 
Communism,  when  the  principle  is  pro- 
fessed of  proportioning  remuneration 
to  labour.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  Fi-anoe  to  carry  Social- 
ism into  practical  effect,  by  associa 
tions  of  workmen  manufacturing  on 
their  own  account,  mostly  began  by 
sharing  the  remuneration  e<|uall3', 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  the  individual :  but  in 
almost  every  case  this  plan  was  after 
a  short  time  abandoned,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  working  by  the  piece.  The 
original  principle  appeals  to  a  higher 
standard  of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  human 
nature.  The  proportioning  of  remu- 
neration to  work  done,  is  really  just, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  more  or  less  of  the 
work  is  a  matter  of  choice :  when  it 
depends  on  natural  difference  of  strength 
or  capacity,  this  principle  of  remune- 
ration is  in  itself  an  injustice :  it  is 
giving  to  those  who  have;  assigning 
most  to  those  who  are  already  most 
favoured  by  nature.  Considered,  how- 
ever, as  a  compromise  with  the  selfish 
type  of  character  formed  bv  the  present 
standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by 
the  existing  social  institutions,  it  la 
highly  expedient ;  and  until  education 
shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated, 
is  far  more  likely  to  prove  immediately 
successful,  than  on  attempt  at  a  higher 
ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  non> 
communistio  Socialism  known  as  St. 
Simonism  and  Fourierism,  are  totally 
free  from  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  Communism;  and  though 
they  are  open  to  others  of  their  own, 
yet  by  the  great  intellectual  power 
which  in  many  respects  distinguishes 
them,  and  by  their  large  and  philoso- 
phic treatment  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  society  and  mora- 
lity, they  may  justly  be  counted  among 
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the  most  remarkal>1e  prodnctions  of  the 
past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonian  achome  does  not 
contemplate  &ft  e^Tlal,  bat  an  \meqxial 
division  of  the  produce ;  it  docs  not 
pTX>po9e  that  all  should  be  occunied 
ftlike,  but  differently,  according  to  tiieir 
Tocadon  or  capacity ;  the  function  of 
each  beine  assigned,  like  grades  in  a 
refriment,  dj  the  choice  of  the  direct- 
^  aathon^,  and  tha  remaneration 
being  by  salary,  proportioned  to  the 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  that  autho- 
rity, of  the  function  itself,  and  the 
merits  of  the  person  who  fulfils  it.  For 
the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body, 
difierent  plans  might  be  adopted,  con- 
■istently  with  the  essentials  of   the 
system.    It  might  be  appointed    by 
popular  suffrage.    In  the  idea  of  the 
original  authors,  the  rulers  wer6  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  genius  and  Tir- 
tue,  who  obtained  the  voluntary  adhe- 
sion of  the  rest  by  the  force  of  mental 
superiority.    That  the  scheme  might 
in  some  peculiar  states  of  society  work 
with    advantage,   is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  successfiil  experi- 
ment, of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  on 
record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.    A 
race  of  savages,  belonging  to  a  por- 
tion Qf  mankind  more  averse  to  conse- 
cutive exertion  for  a  distant  object 
than  any  other  authentically  known  to 
va,  was  Drought  under  the  mental  do- 
minion of  civilized  and  instructed  men 
who  were  united  among  themselves  hr 
a  system  of  community  of  goods,    lo 
the  absolute  authority  of  these  men 
tiiey    reverentiaU^    submitted   them- 
selves, and  were  mduoed  by  them  to 
learn  the  arts  of  cirilized  life,  and  to 
practice  labours  for  the  community, 
wliich  no  inducement  that  could  have 
been  offered  would  have  prevailed  on 
them  to  practise  for  themselves.    This 
social  system  was  of  short  duration, 
being  prematurely  destroyed  by  diplo- 
,    niatic  arrangements  and  foreign  force. 
That  it  coiud  be  brought  into  action 
at  all  was  probably  owing  to  the  im- 
mense distance  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  intellect  which  separated  the  few 
rulers   from  the  wholo  body  of   the 
tnled)  without  any  intermediate  orders, 


either  social  or  intclloctnal.  In  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  complete  failure. V  It  sup- 
poses an  absolute  despotisnr  in  thr 
neads  of  the  association ;  which  woulj 
probably  not  be  much  improved  if  tl4 
depositaries  of  the  despotism  (contmry 
to  the  riewB  of  the  authors  of  the  sy.<^ 
tern)  were  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  result  of  a  popular 
canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or 
a  few  human  beings,  howsoever  se- 
lected, could,  by  whatever  machinery 
of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to 
adapt  each  person's  work  to  his  capa- 
city, and  proportion  each  person's  re- 
muneration to  his  merits — to  be,  in 
fact,  the  dispensers  of  distributive  jus* 
tice  to  eveiy  member  of  a  community  ; 
or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
make  of  this  power  would  give  general 
satis&ction,  or  would  be  submitted  to 
without  the  aid  of  force — ^is  a  supposi- 
tion almost  too  chimerical  to  be  rea- 
soned against.  A  fixed  rule,  like  that 
of  equality,  might  be  acquiesced  in, 
and  so  mic^ht  chance,  or  an  external 
necessity ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  loss 
to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless 
firom  persons  believed  to  be  more  than 
men,  and  backed  by  supernatural 
terrors,  y* 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and 
with  the  greatest  foresight  of  objec- 
tions, of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is 
that  commonly  known  as  _ 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  tno 
abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even 
of^hfaeritAnce :  oil  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as 
an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the 
produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  It 
proposes  that  the  operations  of  indus- 
try should  be  carried  on  by  associations 
01  about  two  thousand  members,  com- 
bining their  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by 
themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a 
certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labour.    The  remainder  of  the  pjoduce 
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is  shared  in  certain  proportions,  to  be ' 
determined  beforehand,  among  the 
three  elements,  Labour,  Capita^  and 
Talent.  The  capital  of  the  commu- 
nitj  may  be  owned  in  miequal  shares 
Ov  different  members,  who  would  in 
that  case  receive,  as  in  anj  other  joint- 
stock  company,  proportional  diyidends. 
The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent 
is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  the 
several  groups  of  labourers  to  wliich  he 
or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remunera- 
tion, when  received,  would  not  of 
necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in 
common;  there  would  be  separate 
manages  for  all  who  preferred  them, 
and  no  other  community  of  living  is 
contemplated,  than  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for  saving 
of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling 
operations  of  the  community  being 
performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  the  profits  of  mere 
distributors  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible. 

This  sp^stem,  unlike  Communism, 
docs  not,  m  theory  at  least,  withdraw 
any  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement 
worked  according  to  the  intentions  of 
its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives;  since  each  person 
would  have  much  more  certainty  of 
reaping  individuaUy  the  fruits  of 
increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily  or 
mental,  than  under  the  present  social 
aiTangements  can  be  felt  by  any  but 
those  who  are  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  or  to  whom  the 
chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily favourable.  The  Fourierists, 
however,  have  still  another  resource. 
They  believe  that  they  have  solved 
the  great  and  fundamental  problem  of 
rendering  labour  attractive.  That  this 
is  not  imDracticable,  they  occteod  by 


very  strong  arguments ;  in  particular 
by  one  which  thoy  liavc  in  common 
with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  undergone 
bj  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
sistence,   exceeds   in  intensity    that 
which  other  human  beings,  whose  sub- 
sistenc-e  is  already  provided  for,   ara 
found  ready  and  even  eager  to  undergo 
for  pleasure.    This  <iertainly  is  a  most 
significant  fact,  and  one  m>in  which 
the  student  in  social  philosophy  may 
draw  important  instruction.    But  the 
argument  founded  on  it  may  easily  be 
stretched  too  far.    If  occupations  full 
of  discomfort  and   fatigue  are  freely 
pursued  by  many  persons  as  amuse- 
ments, who  does  not  see  that  they  aro 
amusements  exactly  because  they  aro 
pursued  freely,  and  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  pleasure?    The  liberty  of 
quitting  a  position  often  makes  the 
whole  difference    between    its    being 
painful  and  pleasurable.    Many  a  per- 
son remains  in  the  same  town,  street, 
or  house  from  January  to  December, 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  tencUng 
towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to 
that  same  place  by  the  mandate  of 
authority,  would  find  the  imprisonment 
absolutely  intolerable. 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely 
any  kind  of  useful  labour  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it 
is  either  regarded  as  dishonourable,  or 
is  immoderate  in  degree,  or  destitute 
of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emu- 
lation. Fxcessive  toil  neeos  not,  they 
contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one,  in 
a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no 
idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted,  as  so 
enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is  now 
wasted,  in  useless  things ;  and  whore 
full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing 
the  e£Sciency  of  production,  and  in 
economizing  consumption.  The  other 
requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 
tractive would,  thoy  thmk,  be  found 
in  the  execution  of  all  labour  b^  social 
groups,  to  any  number  of  which  the 
same  individual  might  simultaneously 
belongs  at  his  or  her  own  choice ;  their 
grade  in  each  being  determined  by  the 
degree  of  service  which  they  were 
found  capable  of  rendering,  as  appie- 
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ciated  by  the  suffrageB  of  their  com- 
rades. It  is  inferred  from  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be 
attached  to  several  groaps,  employing 
themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, 8omo  bodily,  others  mental,  and 
woiild  be  capable  of  occupying  a  high 
place  in  some  one  or  more ;  so  that  a 
:eal  equality,  or  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  it  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result : 
not  from  the  compression,  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
Telopment,  of  the  various  natural  supe- 
riorities residing  in  each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  system  does 
no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws 
by  which  human  action,  even  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
mtellectual  cultivation,  is  influenced; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 
pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or 
unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the 
hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans. 
With  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be 


desired,  and  to  which  they  have  a  just 
claim,  is  opportunity  of  trial.  Uliey 
are  all  capable  of  being  tried  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either 
personal  or  pecuniary,  to  any  except 
those  who  tiy  them.  It  is  for  expe- 
rience to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  property  will 
DQ  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
"  organization  of  industry"  based  on 
private  ownership  of  land  and  capital. 
In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  ultimate  capabi- 
lities of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded 
on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  be 
principally  aimed  at  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  improvement,  is  not 
the  subversion  of  the  system  of  indi 
vidual  property,  but  the  improvement 
of  it,  ana  the  full  participation  of 
every  member  of  the  cummuuity  in  its 
benefits. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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§  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered, 
what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  private 
property,  and  by  what  considerations 
the  application  of  the  principle  should 
be  bounded. 

^  The  institution  of  property,  when 
limited  to  its  essential  elements,  con- 
sists in  the  recognition,  in  each  person, 
of  a  right  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
what  he  or  she  have  produced  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  received  either  by ' 
gift  or  by  fair  agreement,  without  force 
or  fraud,  from  those  who  produced  it. 
The  foundation  of  the  wnole  is,  the 
right  of  producers  to  what  they  them- 
selves have  produced.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, therefore,  to  the  institution  as 
it  now  exists,  that  it  recognises  rights 
of  property  in  individuals  over  thmgs 


which  they  have  not  produced.  For 
example  (it  may  be  Eaid)  the  opera- 
tives m  a  manufactory  create,  by  their 
labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them, 
the  law  gives  them  only  tneir  stipu- 
lated hire,  and  transfers  the  produce 
to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contribu- 
ting anything  to  the  work  itself,  even 
in  the  ibrm  of  superintendence.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of 
manufacture  is  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  combine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity.  The 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without 
a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in 
advance^  to   maintain  the   labourers 
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during  the  production.  All  these 
Ihiiigs  are  the  fruits  of  previous  lahour. 
If  the  labourers  were  possessed  of 
them,  tliej  would  not  need  to  divide 
the  produce  with  any  one ;  hut  while 
thcj  have  them  not,  an  equivalent 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have,  both 
for  the  antecedent  labour,  and  for  the 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of 
that  labour,  instead  of  being  expended 
on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for 
this  use.  llie  capital  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  most  cases  was  not,  crea- 
ted by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
tho  present  possessor;  but  it  was 
created  bv  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  some  iermcr  person,  who  may  in- 
deed have  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  ago  of 
tho  world,  much  more  probably  trans- 
ferred his  claims  to  tho  present  capi- 
talist by  gifi  or  voluntary  contract : 
nnd  the  abstinence  at  least  must  have 
l«cn  continued  by  each  successive 
owner,  down  to  the  present.  If  it  be 
said,  as  it  mav  with  tnith,  that  those 
who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantage  which  they 
mny  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over 
the  industrious  whose  predecessors 
have  not  left  them  anytning;  I  not 
only  admit,  but  strenuously  contend, 
that  this  unearned  advantage  should 
be  cuilailed,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  to  those  who  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  savings  bv  giving 
them  to  their  descendants.  I5ut  while 
it  is  true  that  the  labourers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those 
whose  predecessors  have  saved,  it  is 
also  true  that  tho  labourers  are  far 
better  off  than  if  those  predecessors 
had  not  saved.  Tliey  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage, though  not  to  an  equal  extent 
with  tlie  inheritors.  The  terms  of  co- 
operation between  present  labour  and 
the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving, 
are  a  subject  lor  adjustment  between 
tho  two  parties.  Koch  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  ^  The  capitalists  con  do 
nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital.  If  the 
labourers  compete  for  employment,  the 
capitalists  on  their  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  tho  country.    Com- 


petition 18  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
necessarily  a  cause  of  misery  and 
degradatinn  to  the  labouring  class ;  as 
if  nigh  wages  were  not  precisely  as 
much  a  product  of  competition  as  low 
wages.  The  remuneration  of  labour 
is  as  much  the  renult  of  the  law  of 
competition  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  com- 
pletely so  than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  then, 
the  freedom  of  acquiring  by  contract. 
The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  pro- 
duced, implies  a  right  to  what  has  been 
produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by 
their  free  consent;  aince  the  pro- 
ducers must  either  have  ffiven  it  from 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what 
they  esteemed  an  equivalent,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  would 
be  to  infringe  their  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  product  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

§  2.  Before  proteeding  to  consider 
the  things  which  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual proprty  does  not  include,  wo 
must  specify  one  more  thing  whicn  it 
does  include :  and  this  is,  that  a  title, 
after  a  certain  period,  should  be  given 
by  prescription.  According  to  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  property,  indeed, 
nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such, 
which  nas  been  acquired  by  force  or 
fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should 
not  be  molested  bv  charges  of  wrong- 
ful acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse  of 
time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  can  no  longer 
be  cleared  up.  Possession  which  ^  has 
not  been  legally  questioned  within  a 
moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to 
be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title.  Even  when  the  acqui- 
sition was  wrongful,  the  dispossession, 
after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  tho 
probably  bond  fide  possessors,  by  tho 
revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long 
dormant,  would  generally  be  a  greater 
injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  mischief,  than 
leaving  the    original  wrong  without 
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atonemont.  It  may  seem  Lard,  that 
A  claim,  originallj  just^  should  be  de- 
feated by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  but 
there  is  a  lime  after  which,  (even  look- 
ing at  the  individual  case,  and  without 
regard  to  the  general  effect  on  the 
sccmity  of  possessors,]  the  balance  of 
hardship  turns  the  otner  way.  With 
the  injastices  of  men,  as  with  the  con- 
vulsions and  disasters  of  nature,  the 
longer  they  remain  unrepaired,  the 
greater  become  the  obstacles  to  re- 
{Kiiiing  them,  arising  from  the  after- 
growths which  would  have  to  be  torn 
up  or  broken  through.  In  no  human 
transactionB,  not  even  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest,  does  it  follow  that  a  tniog 
b  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was 
fit  to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
■caxcely  needful  to  remark,  that  these 
reasons  for  not  disturbing  acta  of  in- 
justice of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to 
unjust  systems  or  institutions ;  since 
a  bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act, 
in  the  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  re- 
petition of  bad  acts,  as  long  as  the  law 
or  UE&ge  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of 
private  property,  it  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  what  extent  the  forms  in 
which  the  institution  has  existed  in 
different  states  of  society,  or  still  ex- 
ists, are  necessary  consequences  of  its 
principle,  or  are  recommended  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

§  8.  Nothing  is  implied  in  pro- 
perty but  the  richt  of  each  to  his  (or 
Iter)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can 
produce  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he 
can  get  for  them  in  a  fair  market :  to- 
gether with  his  ri^ht  to  give  this  to 
any  other  person  if  he  chooses,  and 
the  ri^ht  of  that  other  to  receive  and 
enjoy  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although 
the  right  of  beouest,  or  gift  after  death, 
forms  part  of  toe  idea  of  private  pro- 
perty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as 
distinguished  from  bequest,  does  not. 
That  the  property  of  persons  who  have 
made  no  disposition  of  it  during  their 
lifetime,  should  pass  first  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest 
relations,  may  be  a  proper  arrange- 
ment or  not  but  is  no  consenuence  of 


the  principle  of  private  property, 
Although  there  belong  to  the  decision 
of  such  questions  many  considerations 
besides  those  of  political  economy, 
it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  of 
thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
recommends  itself  to  the  writer's 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing 
ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  be  derived 
horn  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages, 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person 
passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tives by  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely 
to  be  even  thought  of  in  competition 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
usually  present  on  the  spot :  they  were 
in  possession,  and  if  they  had  no  other 
title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early 
state  of  society,  of  first  occupancy. 
Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  man- 
ner, joint  owners  of  his  propertjr  during 
his  fife.  If  the  property  was  in  land, 
it  had  generally  oeen  conferred  by' the 
State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an 
individual :  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or 
moveable  goods,  it  had  probably  been 
acquired,  and  was  certamly  protected 
and  defended,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of 
an  ap  to  work  or  fight.  Exclusive 
individual  property,  in  the  modem 
sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  association  died,  he  really 
left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share 
in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the 
member  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to 
his  authoritv.  To  have  disposed  of  the 
property  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  oreak  up  a  Httle  commonwealth, 
united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world. 
These  considerations,  though  rather 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  mankind, 
as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent 
right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions 
of  their  ancestor ;  a  ri^^t  wnich  it  was 
not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat. 
Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, was  seldom  recognised ;  a  clear 
proof,  were 'there  no  other,  that  pro- 
pcrty  was  conceived  in  a  manner  lo- 
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tally  different  from  the  conception  of  it 
in  tlic  present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  histo- 
rical fomi  of  patriarchal  life,  has  long 
perished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all 
I  he  reputed  descendants  of  a  common 
iincestor,  hut  tho  individual ;  or  at 
most  a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their 
unemancipated  children.  Property  is 
now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
iamiiiee :  the  children  when  grown  up 
do  not  follow  the  occupations  or  for- 
tunes of  the  parent :  if  they  partici- 
pate in  tlio  parent's  pecuniary  means 
it  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  hy 
a  voice  in  the  ownership  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  hut  generally  hy 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part: 
and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as 
far  as  entails  or  settlements  are  an  oh- 
stacle)  it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  to 
disinherit  even  their  children,  and 
leave  their  fortune  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost 
as  completely  detached  from  the  family 
and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  it.  The  only 
claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
cceteris  paribitSf  in  good  offices,  and 
some  aia  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  gi'eat  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  make  a  consider- 
ahle  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disposal  of  property  by  inheritance 
should  rest.  The  reasons  usually 
assigned  by  modem  writers  for  giving 
the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  in- 
testate, to  the  children,  or  nearest 
relatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that 
in  60  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more 
likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to  do 
what  the  proprietor  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  done  anything ;  and  secondly, 
the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with 
their  parents  and  partook  in  their 
opulence,  of  being  cast  down  from 
the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
and  privation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these 
arguments.    The  law  ought,  no  doubt, 

*  See,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this 
and  many  kindred  points,  Mr.  Maine's  pro- 
Ibund  trork  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  rol&tlon 
to  Modern  Ideas^ 


to  do  ibr  the  cliildren  or  dependents  of 
an  intestate,  whatever  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  or  protector  to  have  done, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any 
one  besides  himself.  Since,  however, 
the  law  cannot  decide  on  individual 
claims,  but  mu.st  proceed  by  general 
rules,  it  is  next  to  be  conddcred  what 
these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  res^ard 
to  collateral  relatives,  it  is  not,  unless 
on  grounds  personal  to  the  particular 
individual,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  mako 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  them.  No 
one  now  expects  it,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  no  airect  heirs ;  nor  would  it  bo 
expected  even  then,  if  the  expectation 
were  not  created  by  the  provisions  of 
tho  law  in  case  of  intestacy.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  collateral 
inheritance  should  exist  at  all.  Mr. 
Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and  other 
hi^h  authorities  have  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  that  if  there  aro  no  heirs 
either  in  the  descending  or  in  the 
ascending  line,  the  property,  in  case 
of  intestacy,  should  escheat  to  the 
State.  With  respect  to  the  more 
remote  degrees  of  collateral  relation- 
ship, the  point  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
disputed.  Few  will  maintain  that 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  the 
accumulations  of  some  childless  miser 
should  on  his  death  (as  every  now  and 
then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  distant 
relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  per- 
haps never  knew  himself  to  be  related 
to  nim  until  there  was  something  to  be 
gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  moral 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  more  than 
the  most  entire  stranger.  But  the 
reason  of  the  case  applies  ahko  to  all 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degree 
Collaterals  have  no  real  claims,  bu 
such  as  may  be  equally  strong  in  tli 
case  of  non-relatives ;  and  in  the  on 
case  as  in  the  other,  where  valid  claim 
exist,  the  proper  mode  of  paying  rcgai 
to  them  is  by  bequest. 

The  claims  of  children  are  of  a 
different  nature :  they  are  real,  and  in- 
defeasible. But  even  of  these,  I  ventm'e 
to  think  that  the  measure  usually  taken 
is  an  erroneous  one :  what  is  due  to 
children  is  in  some  respects  under, 
rated,  in  others,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
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exaggerritcd.  One  of  the  most  binding 
of  ail  obligations,  that  of  not  bringing 
chiJcIren  into  the  world  unless  they  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  during  child- 
hood, and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood 
of  supporting  themselves  when  of  full 
ligo,  is  both  disregarded  in  practice 
fiDd  made  lischt  of  in  theory  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  to  human  intelligence.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  parent  pos- 
sesses property,  the  claims  of  the 
children  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  opposite  error.  What- 
ever fortime  a  parent  may  have  in- 
herited, or  still  more,  may  have  ac- 
quired, I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
to  his  children,  merely  because  they 
are  his  cliildrcn,  to  leave  them  rich, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion. 
I  could  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so 
left  were  always,  and  certainly,  for  the 
pood  of  the  children  themselves.  But 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
It  depends  on  individual  character. 
Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
may  be  affinned  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances  the  good  not  only  of  society 
but  of  the  individuals  womd  be  better 
consulted  by  bequeathing  to  them  a 
moderate,  than  a  large  provision.  This, 
which  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
ancient  and  modem,  is  felt  to  bo  true 
by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would 
be  acted  upon  mucn  more  freouently, 
if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
consider  less  what  really  is,  than  what 
will  be  th(mght  by  others  to  be,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children  are  those  which  are  indis- 
Eolubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing 
the  existence  of  a  human  being.  The 
parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable 
member  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children 
to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
BQch  education,  and  such  appliances 
and  means,  as  will  enable  them  to  start 
vith  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by 
their  own  exertions  a  successful  life. 
To  this  every  child  has  a  claim ;  and 
I  cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he 
has  a  claim  to  more.  There  is  a  case 
in  which  these  obligations  present 
themselves  in  their  true  light,  without 
&ny  extrinsic  circumstances  to  disguise 


or  confuse  them :  it  is  that  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is 
generally  felt  that  tlicro  is  due  from 
the  parent,  the  amount  of  provision 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desir- 
able one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
merely  as  such,  anything  more  is  due, 
than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
illegitimate  child :  and  that  no  child, 
for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done, 
has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously 
raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  jf 
the  remainder  of  the  parent's  fortuno 
is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  to  tho 
benefit  of  individual^  on  whom  in  tho 
parent's  opinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  that 
fair  chanco  of  a  desirable  existence, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  after  life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  vio- 
lated  by  possessors  of  terminalJle  in- 
comes, who  have  little  property  to 
leave.  AVhen  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  do,  in  habits  correspond- 
ing to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
which  the  parents  indulge,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  than 
would  suffice  for  children  othenvise 
brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because 
even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite 
capable  of  being  maintained,  that  to  a 
strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its 
way  against  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  known  early  some  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  wealth,  is  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  in  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  allowing  that  children  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  require  luxuries  which 
they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain, 
and  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good 
to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  mode  of  their  bringing  up ;  this,  too, 
is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  liable 
to  be  Btretched  further  than  its  reasons 
warrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that  of 
the  younger  children  of  tho  nobility 
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and  landed  gentry,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortune  passes  to  the  eldest  son.    The 
other  sons,  who  are  usually  nranerous, 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of 
luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  they 
receive,  as  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
generally  what  the  reason  of  tne  case 
dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support, 
in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  themselves,  but  not  a  wife 
or  children.    It  really  is  no  grievance 
to  an^  man,  that  for  the  means  of 
mairying  and  of  supporting  a  family, 
he  has  to  depend  on  nis  own  exertions. 
A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate    children,  of  yonn^r 
children,  wherever  in  short  the  justice 
of  the  case,  and  the  real  interests  of 
the  individualB  and  of  society,  are  the 
only  things  considered.  Is,  I  conceive, 
all  that  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
and  all,   therefore,    which  the    state 
owes  to   the   children  of  those  who 
die  intestate.    The  surplus,  if  any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightfully  appro- 
priate to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
community.    I  would  not,  nowever,  be 
supposed  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  never  do  more  for  their  cnildren 
than  what,  merely  as  children,  they 
have  a  moral  right  to.    In  some  cases 
it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all  allowable,  to  do  much   more. 
For    this,    however,  the    means   are 
afibrded  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.    It 
is  due,  not  to  the  cliildren  but  to  the 
parents,  that  they  should   have  the 
power  of  showing  marks  of  affection, 
of  requiting  services   and   sacrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own 
judgment  of  fitness. 

§  4.  Whether  the  power  of  beqnest 
should  itself  be  subject  to  limitation,  is 
an  ulterior  question  of  great  import- 
ance. Unlike  inheritance  (zb  intestato, 
bequest  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  pro- 
perty :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  complete  with- 
out the  power  of  oestowing  it,  at  death 
or  during  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure : 
and  all  the  reasons,  which  recommend 
that  private  property  should  exist, 
recommend  pro  tanto  this  extension  of 


it.  But  property  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  itself  the  end.  Like  all 
other  proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most,  the  power 
of  bequest  may  be  so  exercised  as  to 
conflict  with  tue  permanent  interests 
of  the  human  race.  It  does  so,  when, 
not  content  with  bequeathing  an  es- 
tate to  A,  the  testator  prescribes  that 
on  A's  death  it  shall  pass  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  son,  and 
so  on  for  ever.  No  doubt,  persons 
have  occasionally  exerted  themselves 
more  strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune 
from  the  hope  of  founding  a  family  in 
perpetuity;  but  the  mischiefs  to  society 
of  such  perpetuities  outweigh  the 
valu^  of  this  incentive  to  exertion,  and 
the  incentives  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
large  fortunes  are  strong  enough  with* 
out  it.  A  similar  abuse  of  the  power 
of  beauest  is  committed  when  a  person 
who  Goes  the  meritorious  act  of  leaving 
property  for  public  uses,  attempts  to 
prescribe  the  details  of  its  application 
m  perpetuity;  when  in  founding  a 
place  of  education,  (for  instance)  he 
dictates,  for  ever,  what  doctrines  shall 
be  taught.  It  being  impossible  that 
any  one  should  know  what  doctrines 
will  be  fit  to  be  taught  after  bo  has 
been  dead  for  centuries,  the  law  ought 
not  to  give  effect  to  such  dispositions 
of  property,  unless  subject  to  the  per- 
petual revision  (after  a  certain  interval 
has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 

These  are  obvious  limitations.  But 
even  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  right 
of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the 
person  to  whom  property  shall  pass 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, has  always  been  reckoned  amonff 
the  privileges  which  might  be  limitea 
or  varied,  according  to  views  of  ex- 
pediency, llie  limitations,  hitherto, 
have  been  ahnost  solely  in  &vour  of 
children.  In  England  the  right  is 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only 
impediment  being  that  arising  from  a 
settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in 
which  case  the  holder  tor  the  time 
being  cannot  indeed  bequeath  his  pos* 
sessions,  but  only  because  there  is 
nothing  to  bequeath,  he  having  merely 
a  life  interest.    By  the  Roman  law, 
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wlich  the  civil  legislation  of  the 
Continent    of  Europe   is  principallj 
fiomided,  beqnest    originally  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was 
introduced,  a  legiHma  portio  was  com- 
pulsorilj  reserved  for  each  child ;  and 
sach  is  still  the  law  iu  some  of  the 
Continental  nations.    By  the  French 
law  since  the  Revolution,  the  parent 
can  only  dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  share  of  one  child,  each  of 
the  children  taking  an  equal  portion. 
This  entail,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
bulk  of  every  one's  property  upon  the 
children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as 
little  defensible  in  principle  as  an  en- 
tail in  favour  of  one  child,  though  it 
does  not  shock  so  directly  the  idea  of 
justice.    I  cannot  admit  that  parents 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  to  their 
children  even  that  provision  which,  as 
children,  I  have  contended  that  they 
have  a  moral  claim  to.    Children  may 
ibfrfeit    that   claim    by    general    un- 
worthiness,  or  particular  ill-conduct  to 
the    parents:   they  may  have    other 
resources  or  prospects :  what  has  been 
previously  done  for  them,  in  the  way 
nf  education  and  advancement  in  life, 
may  fully  satisfy  their  moral  claim ;  or 
others  may  have  claims  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power 
of  bequest  in  French  law  was  adopted 
as  a  democratic  expedient,  to  break 
down  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and 
counteract  the  tendency  of  inherited 
proper^  to  collect  in  large  masses.    I 
agree  in  thinking  these  objects  emi- 
nently desirable ;  but  the  means  used 
are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious. 
Were  I  framing  a  code  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  me  best  in  itself 
without  regard  to  existing  opinions  and 
sentiments,  I  should  prefer  to  restrict, 
not  what  any  one  might  bequeath,  but 
what  any  one  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire,    by  bequest   or   inheritance. 
Each  person  should  have  power  to  dis- 
pose by  will  of  his  or  her  whole  j^ro- 
perty ;  but  not  to  lavish  it  in  enriching 
some  one  individual,  beyond  a  certain 
maximum,  which  should  be  fixed  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afibixl  the  means  of 
comfortable  independence.     The    in- 
equalities of  property  which  arise  from 


unequal  industry,  frugality,  perse- 
verance, talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  opportunities,  are  inseparable  from 
the  pnnciple  of  private  property,  and 
if  we  accept  the  principle,  we  must  bear 
with  these  consequences  of  it :  but  I 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a 
limit  to  what  any  one  may  acquire  by 
the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requiring 
that  if  he  desires  any  furthur  accession 
of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.*  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of 
limitation  which  this  would  impose 
on  the  right  of  bequest,  woula  be 
felt  as  a  burthensome  restraint  by 
any  testator  who  estimated  a  large 
fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  bo 
purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  most 
extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  dif- 
ference to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
between  a  moderate  independence  and 
five  times  as  much,  is  insignificant 
when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment 
that  might  be  given,  and  the  perma- 
nent benefite  diffused,  by  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  long 
inaeed  as  the  opinion  practically  pre- 
vails, that  the  best  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  objecto  of  affection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically 
worthless  things  on  which  large  fortunes 
are  mostly  expended,  there  might  be 
little  use  m  enacting  such  a  law,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 
since  if  there  were  the  inclination, 
there  would  generally  be  the  power  of 

*  In  thfl  esis  of  capital  «nploj«d  in  the 
band!  of  Um  owner  himself,  in  carrying  on 
any  of  the  operations  of  inausCry,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  leating  to  him  the  power 
of  bequeathing  to  one  person  the  wliole  of 
the  funds  actually  engaged  in  a  ringle  enter- 
prise. It  is  well  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  leate  the  enterprise  under  the  control  of 
whicheTer  of  his  heirs  be  regards  as  best  fit- 
ted to  conduct  it  rirtuously  and  efficiently; 
and  the  necessity  (Tery  frequent  and  Jncon- 
▼enient  under  the  French  law)  would  be 
obfiated,  of  breaking  up  a  manufacturing 
or  commercial  establishment  at  the  death  of 
its  chief.  In  like  manner  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  proprietor  who  leaves  to  one  of 
his  successors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping 
up  an  ancestral  mansion  and  park  or  plea- 
sure-ground, to  bestow  along  with  them  as 
much  other  property  as  is  required  foV  tbctr 
sufficient  maintenance. 
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evading  it.  The  law  would  be  unavail- 
ing unless  the  popular  sentiment  went 
energetically  along  with  it;  which 
(judging  from  the  tenacious  adherence 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law 
of  compulsory  division)  it  would  in 
some  states  of  society  and  government 
be  very  likely  to  do,  however  much  the 
contrary  may  be  the  fact  in  England 
and  at  the  present  time.  If  the  re- 
stiiction  could  be  made  practically  ef- 
fectual, the  benefit  would  be  great. 
Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  over-enriching  a  few,  would 
either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  public 
usefulness,  or  if  bestowed  on  individuals, 
would  be  distributed  among  a  larger 
number.  "While  those  enormous  for- 
tunes which  no  one  needs  for  any  per- 
sonal purpose  but  ostentation  or  im- 
proper power,  would  become  much  less 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  the  advantages  of  leisure, 
and  all  the  real  enjoyments  which 
wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity ; 
a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a 
nation  having  leisured  classes  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone 
they  give  to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  much 
more  beneficial  manner  than  at  present. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  successful  industry  would  pro- 
bably be  devoted  to  public  uses,  either 
by  dii'ect  bequests  to  the  State,  or  b^ 
the  endowment  of  institutions;  as  is 
already  done  veiy  largely  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be 
unusually  rational  and  beneficial.* 

*  **  Munificent  bequests  and  donations  for 
public  purposes,  whetber  charitable  or  edu- 
cational, form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  UAited  States,  and 
especially  of  New  England.  Not  only  is  it 
common  for  rich  cn^italists  to  leave  by  will 
ft  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  national  institutions,  but  indi- 
viduals during  their  lifetime  make  magni- 
ficent grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects. 
There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for  the 
equal  partition  of  property  among  children, 
as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
En{;land,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between 
their  hindrcd  and  the  public;  It  being  im- 


§  5.  The  next  point  to  bo  consi- 
dered is,  whether  the  reasons  on  which 
the  institution  of  property  rests,  are 
applicable  to  all  things  in  which  a  right 
of  exclusive  ownership  is  at  present 
recognised ;  and  if  not,  on  what  other 
grounds  the  recognition  is  defensible. 

The  essential  principle  of  property 
being' to  assure  to  all  persons  what 
they  have  produced  by  their  labour  and 
accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this 
principle  cannot  apply  to  what  is  not 
the  produce  of  labour,  the  raw  material 
of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  its 
productive  power  wholly  from  nature, 
and  not  at  all  from  industry,  or  if  there 
were  any  means  of  discriminating  what 
is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  only 
would  not  be  necessaiy,  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift  * 
of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuals. 
The  use  of  the  land  in  a^cultur* 
must  indeed,  for  the  time  bemg,  be  of 
necessity  exclusive;  the  same  pcrsoe 
who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  be. 
permitted  to  reap :  but  the  land  might 
be  occupied  for  one  season  only,  as 
among  the  ancient  Germans ;  or  might 
be  periodically  redivided  as  population 
increased :  or  the  State  might  be  the 
universal  landlord,  and  the  cultivators 
tenants  under  it,  either  on  lease  or  at  wiU. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce 
of  industry,  most  of  its  valuable  quali- 
ties are  so.  Labour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  usin^,  but  almost  equally  so  for 
fashioning  the  instrument.  Consider- 
able labour  is  often  required  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  clear  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation.   In  many  cases,  even  when 

possible  to  found  a  family,  and  parents  hav. 
ing  firequently  the  happiness  of  seeing  all 
their  children  well  provided  for  and  inde- 
pendent long  before  their  death.  I  have 
seen  a  list  of  bequests  and  donations  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  benefit 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  institu- 
tions m  the  State  of  Blassachusetts  alone, 
and  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million 
sterling."— Lyeirs  TraetU  m  Amtriea,Yol.  L 
p.  263. 

In  England,  whoever  leaves  anything,  be- 
yond trifling  legacies,  for  public  or  benefi- 
cent obJectSk  when  he  has  any  near  relatives 
living,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being  declared 
insane  by  a  Jury  after  his  death,  or  at  the 
least,  of  having  the  property  wasted  in  a 
Chancery  suit  to  set  aside  the  will. 
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cleared,  its  productiveness  is  wholly 
the  effect  of  labour  and  art.  The 
Bedford  Level  produced  little  or  no- 
tbin^  until  artificially  drained,  llie 
bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the  same  thing 
is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little 
besides  fuel.  One  of  the  barrennest 
soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Goodwin  bands,  the  Pays 
de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fer* 
tilized  by  industry,  as  to  have  become 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Europe. 
Cultivation  also  requires  buildings 
and  fences,  wliich  are  wholly  the  pro- 
dace  of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  in- 
dustry cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short 
period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
immediate,  the  benefit  is  spread  over 
many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future 
time.  A  holder  will  not  incur  this 
labour  and  outlay  when  strangers  and 
not  himself  will  be  benefited  by  it.  If 
be  undertakes  such  improvements,  ho 
most  havo  a  sufficient  period  before 
him  in  which  to  profit  by  them  ;  and 
he  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  al- 
ways a  sufficient  period  as  when  •his 
tenure  is  perpetual.* 

%  6.  Tlicse  are  the  reasons  which 
form  the  justification,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  propertv  in  land.  It 
18  seen  that  the;^  are  only  valid,  in  so 
far  as  the  proprietor  of  land  is  its  im- 
prover. ^VheDever,  in  any  country, 
the   proprietor,    generally    speaking, 

*  **  What  endowed  man  with  intelligence 
and  penererance  in  labour,  what  made  him 
direct  all  his  ellbrtB  towards  an  end  uieftil 
to  his  race,  was  the  sentiment  jf  perpetuity. 
The  lands  which  the  streams  have  deposited 
alung  their  course  are  always  the  most  fer« 
tile,  but  are  abo  those  which  they  menace 
with  their  inundatlooa  or  oormpt  by 
manhea.  Under  the  guarantee  of  perpe- 
tuity men  undertook  long  and  painful  la- 
boun  to  give  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to  erect 
embankments  against  inundations,  to  dis- 
tribute by  irrigation-channels  fertilizing 
wateta  over  the  same  fields  which  the  same 
waters  had  condemned  to  sterility.  Under 
the  same  guarantee,  man,  no  longer  con- 
tenting himsell^  with  the  annual  pri>ducts  of 
the  earth,  distinguished  among  the  wild  to- 
getation  the  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  which  would  be  useful  to  him,  im- 
prored  them  by  culture,  changed,  it  may 
slmost  be  odd,  their  very  nature,  and  multi- 
plied their  amount.  There  are  fruits  which 
ttrequired  centuries  of  cultivation  to  bring 
to  their  present  porfecUoo,  and  others  which 


ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political 
economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of -landed  property,  as  there  established. 
In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property 
was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  should  bo  merely  a 
sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor is  not  unfrequently  an  improver. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  gene- 
rally so.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  on 
such  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
from  being  made  by  any  one  else.  Li 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as 
there  are  usually  no  leases,  permanent 
improvements  can  scarcely  be  made 
except  by  the  landlord's  capital;  o/n- 
cordmgly  the  South,  compared  with 
the  North  of  England,  and  with  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  extremely 
backward  in  agricultural  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  very  general 
improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords, 
is  nardly  compatible  with  a  law  or 
cqstom  of  primogeniture.  When  the 
land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir,  it  gcne< 
rally  goes  to  liim  severed  from  the 
pecuniary  resources  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
property  being  absorbed  by  the  provi- 
sion for  yoimgcr  children,  and  the  land 
itself  o^n  heavily  burthened  for  the 
same  purpose.  Ihero  is  therefore  but 
a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive 

hare  been  Introduced  fh>m  the  most  remote 
regions.  Bien  have  opened  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  to  renew  the  soil,  and  fertilize 
it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact 
with  the  air;  they  haTe  fixed  on  the  hill- 
sides the  soil  which  would  have  slid  off, 
and  have  covered  the  fsoe  of  the  country 
with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant,  and 
everywhera  useful  to  the  htunan  race. 
Among  their  labours  there  are  some  of 
which  the  fruits  can  only  be  reaped  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years;  there  are 
others  by  which  their  posterity  will  still 
benefit  after  several  centuries.  All  have 
concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive 
force  of  nature,  in  giving  to  mankind  a  re- 
venue infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue 
of  which  a  oon^derable  part  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  no  share  In  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  who  would  not  have  found 
a  maintenance  but  for  that  appropriation  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  been  disinherited.*'— Sismondl,  Siudin 
t»  FoUUeai  Eeonomg,  Third  Essay,  on  Ter- 
ritorial Wealth. 
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improyements,  tmless  they  do  it  with 
borrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the 
mortgaffes  ¥rith  which  in  most  cases 
the  land  was  aheady  burthened  when 
they  received  it.  But  the  position  of 
the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate 
is  so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwel- 
come to  one  whose  apparent  fortime 
greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and 
the  -vicissitudes  of  rent  and  price  which 
only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his  in- 
come, are  sorormidable  to  one  who  can 
call  little  more  than  the  mar^n  his 
own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
much  inclined,  those  alone  can  pru- 
dently do  it,  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  piinciples  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seri- 
ously studied  anything.  They  might 
at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  they  will  not  or 
cannot  do  themselves;  but  even  in 
granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a 
general  complaint  that  they  tie  up 
tfieir  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  ex- 
ploded agriculture :  while  most  of  them, 
by  withholding  leases  altogether,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  pos- 
session beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep 
the  land  on  a  footing  little  more  favour- 
able to  improvement  than  in  the  time 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

immetata  quibuB  Jugera  liberal 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt. 

Nee  cultttra  placet  longior  annul. 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus 
very  far  from  completely  fulfilling  the 
conditions  which  render  its  existence 
economically  justifiable.  But  if  insuffi- 
ciently realized  even  in  England,  in 
Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with  at  all.  With  individual 
exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honour- 
able ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates 
do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it 
of  its  produce.  What  has  been  epi- 
grammatically  said  in  the  discussions 
on  "peculiar  burthens"  is  literally 
true  when  applied  to  them ;  that  the 
greatest  "burthen  on  land"  is  the 
landlords.  Betuming  nothing  to  the 
soil,  they  consume  its  whole  produce, 


minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessary 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of 
famine  :  and  when  they  have  any  pur- 
pose of  improvement,  the  preparatory 
step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving 
even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out  the 
people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation.* 
When  landed  property  has  placed  it- 
self upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be 
defensible,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
making  some  new  arrangement  of  tiio 
matter. 

When  the  "  sacredness  of  property  " 
is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed 
property.  No  man  made  the  land. 
It  IS  the  original  inheritance  of  tlio 
whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is 
wholly  a  question  of  general  expe- 
diency. When  private  property  in 
land  is  not  expedient,  it  is  unjust.  It 
is  no  hardship  to  any  one,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  what  others  have  pro- 
duced :  they  were  not  bound  to  produce 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by 
not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would 
not  have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is 
some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts 
previously  engrossed,  and  no  place  left 
for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  peo- 
ple to  this,  after  they  have  once 
admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that 
any  moral  rights  belong  to  them  aa 
human  beings,  it  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  them  that  the  exclu- 
sive appropriation  is  good  for  mankind 
on  the  whole,  themselves  included. 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation 
between  the  landowner  and  the  cul- 
tivator were  the  same  everywhere  as  it 
has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt  even  by  those 
most  tenacious  of  its  rights^  to  be  a 
different  thing  from  other  property ; 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  community 
have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of 
it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive 

*  I  most  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  paragraph  was  written  eighteen 
years  ago.  So  wonderftil  are  the  changes, 
both  moral  and  economioal,  taking  place  in 
our  age,  that,  without  perpetually  re-writing 
a  work  like  the  present*  it  it  impoosible  to 
keep  ttp  with  them. 
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mttribTite  of  m  nnall  nunoritj,  men  have 
generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
m  thcoiy,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by 
endeavoaring  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
and  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magis- 
tracy, either  moral  or  legal.  But  if 
the  Btat«  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the 
possessors  of  land  as  public  func- 
tionaries, it  is  only  going  one  step 
further  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
discard  them.  The  claim  of  the  land- 
owners  to  the  land  is  altogether  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  policy  of  the 
state.  The  principle  of  property  gives 
them  no  right  to  the  lana,  but  only 
a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever 
portion  of  their  interest  in  the  land  it 
may  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim 
is  indefeasible.  It  is  due  to  land- 
owners, and  to  owners  of  any  property 
whatever,  recognised  as  such  by  the 
state,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  it  without  receiving  its 
pecnniarjr  value,  or  an  annual  income 
equal  to  what  they  derived  from  it. 
Tliis  is  due  on  the  general  principles 
on  which  property  rests.  If  the  land 
was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the 
labour  and  abstinence  oi  themselves  or 
their  ancestors,  compensation  is  due  to 
them  on  that  ground ;  even  if  other- 
wise, it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of 
prescription.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  an  object  bv 
which  the  community  altogether  will 
gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
community  uiould  be  immolated. 
\Mien  the  property  is  of  a  kind  to 
which  pecubar  affections  attach  them- 
selves, the  compensation  ought  to 
exceed  a  bare  pecuniary  equivalent. 
But,  subject  to  this  proviso,  the  state 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  pro- 
perty as  the  general  interests  of  the 
oonminnity  may  require,  even  to  the 
extent,  if  it  so  happen,  of  doing  with 
the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
whenever  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad 
or  a  new  street.  The  oommunity  has 
too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  in  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
to  leave  these  things  to  the  discretion 
of  a  class  of  persons  called  landlords, 
when   they  have   shown  themselves 


unfit  for  the  trust.  Tlio  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert 
the  whole  body  of  landlords  into  fund- 
holders  or  pensioners,  might,  dt  fortiori, 
commute  tne  average  receipts  of  Irish 
landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge, 
and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors ; 
supposing  always  that  the  full  market 
value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  tlio 
landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that 
to  accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  various  modes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the 
right  itself,  the  grounds  which  justify 
it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  tho 
conditions  by  which  it  should  be  limited. 
To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  m  all 
cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against 
the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  tho 
case  with  property  in  moveables,  and 
in  all  things  the  product  of  labour: 
over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of 
use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  tho 
case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should 
be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  productive  of 
positive  ^ood.  To  be  allowed  any  ex- 
clusive nght  at  all,  over  a  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is 
alreadv  a  privilege.  No  quantity  of 
moveable  goods  which  a  person  can 
acquire  by  ms  labour,  prevents  others 
from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same 
moans;  out  nom  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps 
others  out  of  the  enjoyment  (^  it. 
The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only 
defensible  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  be- 
comes an  injustice  when  carried  to  any 
point  to  which  the  compensating  good 
does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it 
for  purposes  of  access;  and  no  such 
right  ought  to  be  recognized,  except 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
produce    against   damage,    and   the 
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owner's  privacy  against  invasion.  The 
pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude 
the  rest  of  mankind  from  many  square 
miles  of  mountain  scenerv  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  animals,  is  an 
abuse  ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  right  of  landed  property.  Wlien 
land  is  not  intended  to  be  cultivated, 
no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  given 
for  its  being  private  property  at  all; 
and  if  any  one  is  permitted  to  call  it 
his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it 
by  sufferance  of  the  community,  and 
on  an  implied  condition  that  his  owner- 
ship, since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  snail  not  deprive 
them  of  any,  which  they  could  nave 
derived  from  the  land  it  it  had  been 
unappropriated.  Even  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though 
only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permi  ts 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single 
share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all 
this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody 
but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits  which 
ho  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole 
disposal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land, 
in  everything  which  lie  does  with  it, 
and  in  everything  which  he  abstains 
from  doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and 
should  whenever  the  case  admits  be 
legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest 
and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  The  species  at  large  still  re- 
tains, of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil 
of  the  planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

§  7.  Besides  property  in  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  property  in  land, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  or 
ha^TO  been  subjects  of  property,  in 
which  no  proprietary  rights  ougKt  to 
exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world 
has  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on 
most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At 
the  head  of  them,  is  property  in  human 
beings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  this  institution  can  have 
no  place  in  any  society  even  pretending 
to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fellow- 
ship between  human  creatures.    But. 


iniquitous  as  it  is,  yet  when  the  stnto 
has  expressly  legalized  it,  and  human 
beings,  for  goncratiims,  have  been 
bouglit,  sold,  and  inherited  under 
sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  wrong,  iu 
abolishing  the  property,  not  to  mako 
full  compensation.  Tliis  wrong  was 
avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice 
in  1833,  one  of  the  roost  virtuous  acts, 
as  well  as  the  most  practically  benefi- 
cent, ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation. 
Other  examples  of  property  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  created,  are 
properties  in  public  trusts;  such  as 
judicial  ofBces  under  the  old  French 
regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
which,  in  countries  not  wholly  emerged 
from  feudality,  pass  with  the  land. 
Our  own  country  affords,  as  cases  in 
point,  that  of  a  commission  in  tho 
army,  and  of  an  advowsou,  or  right  of 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. A  property  is  also  sometimes 
created  in  a  right  of  taxing  the  public ; 
in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  other 
exclusive  privilege.  These  abuses  pre- 
vail most  in  scmibarbarous  countnes ; 
but  are  not  without  example  in  tho 
most  civilized.  In  France  there  aro 
several  important  trades  and  profes- 
sions, including  notaries,  attorneys, 
brokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (imtil 
lately)  bakers  and  outchers,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  limited  by  law.  The 
brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  per- 
mitted number  consequently  brings  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  \Vhen  this 
is  the  case,  compensation  probably 
could  not  with  justice  be  refused,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  privile^.  Thero 
are  other  cases  in  which  this  would  be 
more  doubtful.  The  question  would 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was  sufficient  to  constitute 
prescription;  and  whether  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  abuse  had  ob- 
tained, was  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an 
occasional  licence.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  claim  compensation  for  losses  caused 
by  changes  in  a  tarifl^  a  thing  confes- 
sedly variable  from  year  to  year ;  or  for 
monopolies  like  those  gi-anted  to  indivi- 
duals uy  tho  Tudors,  favours  of  a  despo- 
tic authority,  which  the  power  that  gave 
was  competent  at  any  time  to  recal 
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So  mncli  on  the  institntioii  of  pro- 
perty, a  subject  of  which,  for  the  por- 
posos  of  political  000110017,  it  was 
indispensable  to  treat,  but  on  which 
we  could  not  nsefullj  confine  ourselves 
to   eoonomicai    considerations.      We 


have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
and  with  what  results  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is 
effected,  under  the  relations  which 
this  institution  creates  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community. 


CHAPTEBm. 


or  THE  CLASSES  JkUONa  WHOM  THS  PRODUCE  IS  DI8TBTBTJTED. 


I  1.  PsrvATB  property  being  as- 
sumed as  a  fact,  we  have  next  to  enu- 
merate the  different  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  it  eivos  rise ;  whose  concur- 
lence,  or  at  least  whose  permission,  is 
necessary  to  production,  and  who  are 
therefore  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share 
of  the  j)roduce.  We  have  to  inquire, 
according  to  what  laws  the  produce 
distributes  itself  amon^  these  claRses, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  concerned :  after  which, 
a  fnrther  question  will  be,  what  effects 
are  or  mignt  be  produced  by  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  measures  of  government, 
in  superseding  or  modifying  that  spon- 
taneous distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production, 
as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  are 
labonr,  capital,  and  land :  understand- 
in^  by  capital,  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  are  the  accumulated 
lesnlts  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land, 
the  matenals  and  instruments  supptied 
by  nature,  whether  contained  m  the 
interior  of  the  earth  or  constituting  its 
surface.  Since  each  of  these  elements 
of  production  maybe  separately  appro- 

rted,  the  industrial  community  may 
considered  as  divided  into  land- 
owners, capitalists,  and  productiye 
labourers.  Each  of  these  classes,  as 
snch,  obtains  a  share  of  the  produce  : 
no  other  person  or  class  obtains  any- 
thing, except  by  concession  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  community  is, 
in  &ct,  supported  at  their  expense, 
piving:  if  any  equivalent,  one  consist- 
ing of  unproductive  services.  These 
three  classes,  therefore,  are  considered 


in  political  economy  as  making  up  the 
whole  community. 

§  2.  But  although  these  three 
sometimes  exist  as  separate  classes, 
dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessarily  or  always  so  exist. 
The  fact  is  so  much  otherwise,  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  communities 
in  which  the  complete  separation  of 
these  classes  is  the  general  rule.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Bel- 
gium  and  Holland,  are  almost  the  only 
countries  in  the  world^  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture, are  generally  tne' property  of 
separate  owners.  The  ordinaty  case 
is,  that  the  same  person  owns  eithef 
two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person 
owns  all  three,  embraces  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  existing  society,  in  respect 
to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
labouring  class.  First,  when^  the 
labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor. 
This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union;  one  of  the  commonest  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;*  and  a  common  case  in  partfl 

•  **The  Norwegian  tetum"  hay  th« 
Commtssionen  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  to 
whom  information  wuftimishcd  from  nearlj 
•very  country  in  Eiarope  and  America  by 
the  ambassador!  and  consuls  there)  "  states 
that  at  the  last  census  in  1825,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,051,318  persons,  there  went  59,464 
freeholders.  As  by  59,464  freeholders  must 
be  meant  69,464  heads  ot  fsmlUes,  or  about 
300,000  Individuals;  the  freeholders  mu^ 
form  more  tban  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popa* 
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of  Italy  vbA  in  BcIgiTim.  In  all  these 
countries  there  are,  no  doubt,  large 
lauded  properties,  and  a  still  greater 
number  which,  without  being  large, 
require  the  occasional  or  constant  aid 
of  hired  labourers.  Much,  howcrer, 
of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too 
small  to  require  any  other  labour  than 
that  of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  or 
fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The  capital 
employed  is  not  always  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these  small 
properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain 
the  means  of  cultivating;  but  the 
capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant's 
risk,  and  though  he  pays  interest  for 
it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of  inter- 
ference, except  perhaps  eventually  to 
take  possession  of  the  land,  if  the  in- 
terest ceases  to  be  j^id. 

The  other  case  m  which  the  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  belong  to  the  same 
person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries, 
in  which  the  labourers  themselves  are 
owned  by  the  landowner.  Our  West 
India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and 
tlie  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  bv 
whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still 
nnperfoimed,  are  examples  of  large 
establishments  for  agncnltural  and 
manufacturing  labour  (the  production 
c>f  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of 
both)  in  which  the  land,  the  factories 

lation.  Mr.  Ha^regor  ttates  th&t  In  Den- 
murk  (bj  which  Zealand  and  the  adjoining 
islands  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  926,110,  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  is  410,110,  or  nearly 
one-half.  In  Sleewick-Holsteln,  out  of  a 
popu'aUoa  of  604,085,  it  is  196,017,  or  about 
one-third.  The  proportion  of  proprietors 
and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not 
given  in  Sweden ;  bat  the  Stockholm  return 
estimates  the  arerage  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed to  a  labourer's  habitation  at  ftxnn  one 
to  Ave  acres;  and  tiiough  the  Oottenburg 
return  gives  a  lower  estimate.  It  adds,  that 
the  peasants  possess  much  of  the  land.  In 
Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  labouring  population  are 
the  proprietors  of  their  own  nabitatlons, 
and  that  almost  all  own  at  least  a  ganlen  of 
fh>m  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a  half."  In  some  of  these  statements, 
proprietors  and  fiirmers  are  not  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  "  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating 
the  number  of  day-labourers  to  be  very 
amall."— (P»^ae0  ioF^treign  CommtmicaHotu^ 

£,  xxxrili.)  As  the  genei-al  $t<Uu9  of  the  la- 
ouring  people*  the  condition  of  a  work- 
man for  hire  is  almost  pecnllar  to  Great 
Britain. 


(if  Ihey  may  be  so  called),  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  degraded  labouix^rs, 
are  all  the  property  of  a  ci^italist.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme 
opposite,  the  case  of  the  peasant  pro- 
pnetor,  there  is  no  division  of  ihm 
produce. 

%  3.  When  the  three  requisites  are 
not  all  owned  by  the  snme  person,  it 
oflen  happens  that  two  of  them  are  po. 
Sometimes  the  same  person  owns  the 
capital  and  the  land,  but  not  the  labour. 
The  landlord  makes  his  engagement 
directly  with  the  labourer,  and  supplies 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock  neces- 
sary for  cultivation.  This  system  is 
the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  in  which  the  labourers 
are  neither  serfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
proprietors  on  the  other.  It  was  very 
common  in  France  before  the  Bevolu* 
tion,  and  is  still  much  practised  in 
some  parts  of  that  countiT',  when  the 
land  IS  not  the  property  of  the  culti- 
vator. It  prevails  generally  in  the 
level  districts  of  Italy,  except  tbos# 
principally  pastoral,  such  as  the  Ma- 
remma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna 
of  Rome.  On  this  system  the  division 
of  the  produce  is  between  two  classes, 
the  landowner  and  the  labourer. 

In  other  cases  again  the  labourer 
does  not  own  the  land,  but  owns  the 
little  stock  employed  on  it^  the  land- 
lord not  being  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
any.  This  system  generally  prevails 
in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  universal  in 
India,  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
Esst ;  whether  the  government  retains, 
as  it  generally  does,  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  or  allows  portions  to  becomei 
either  absolutely  or  in  a  qualified  sense, 
the  property  of  individuals.  In  Indis^ 
however,  things  are  so  far  better  thui 
in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of  land  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  advances  to 
the  cultivators,  if  they  cannot  cultivate 
without  them.  For  these  advances 
the  native  landed  proprietor  usually 
demands  high  interest ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal landowuer,  the  government, 
maAces  them  gratuitously,  recovering 
the  advance  after  the  harvest^  together 
with  the  rent.  The  produce  is  here 
I  dividedi  as  be£ar«  between  the  Bama 
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two  classes,  the  landowner  and  tlie 
laUjurer. 

These  are  the  principal  yariations 
in  the  classification  of  those  among 
whom  the  produce  of  a^cnltnr^u 
labour  is  distribated.  In  the  case  of 
mannfactaring  industry  there  never 
are  more  than  two  classes,  the 
labonrers  and  the  capitalists.  The 
onginal  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
cither  slaves,  or  the  women  of  the 
family.  In  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  the  ancients,  whether 
on  s  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the 
labourers  were  usually  the  property  of 
the  capitalist.  In  general,  if  any 
manual  labour  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was 
only  agricultural  labour.  The  converse 
system,  in  which  the  capital  was  owned 
by  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free 
labour,  and  under  it  the  first  great  ad- 
vances of  manufacturing  industry  were 
achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the 
loom  or  the  few  tools  he  used,  and 


worked  on  his  own  account;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice 
and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted  a  master.  But  the  status 
of  a  nermanent  journeyman,  all  his 
life  a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more, 
had  no  place  in  the  crafts  and  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  country  vil> 
lages,  where  a  carpenter  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  live  and  support  hired 
labourers  on  the  returns  of  his  business, 
he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  and 
shopkeepers  in  similar  circumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomen. 
But  wherever  the  extent  of  the  market 
admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
fully  established  between  the  class  of 
capitalists,  or  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  class  of  labourers ;  the  capitalists, 
in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour 
than  that  of  direction  and  superin- 
tendence. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


OF  COUPETITIOR  AND  CVSTOM. 


§  1.  Ukdes  the  rule  of  individual 
property,  the  division  of  the  produce 
18  the  result  of  two  determining  agen- 
cies :  Competirion^  and  C]iKtnTy^  It  is 
importiAl  f6  ascerlain  tne  amount  of 
innnence  which  belongs  to  each  of  these 
causes,  and  in  what  manner  the  opera- 
tion of  one  is  modified  1^  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and 
English  political  economists  above 
others,  have  been  accustomed  to  lay 
almost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  first 
of  these  agencies;  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  competition,  and  to  take  into 
little  account  the  other  and  conflicting 
principle.  Thej  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  as  if  they  thought  that 
competition  actually  does,  in  all  cases, 
whatever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
tendency  of  competition  to  do.  This 
is  partfy  intelligible,  if  we  consider 
that  only  through  the  principle  of  com- 


petition has  political  economy  any 
pretension  to  the  character  of  a  science, 
bo  far  as  rents,  profits,  wa^es,  prices, 
are  determined  by  competition,  laws 
may  be  assigned  for  them.  Assume 
competition  to  be  their  exclusive  rc^- 
lator,  and  principles  of  broad  generality 
and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid 
down,  according  to  which  they  will  be 
regulated.  The  political  economist 
justly  deems  this  his  proper  business : 
and,  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  sci- 
ence, political  economy  cannot  be  re- 
quirea  to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do, 
anything  more.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  actual  course 
of  human  afiairs,  to  suppose  that  com- 
petition exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited 
sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of  monopo- 
lies, either  natural  or  artificial,  or  of 
any  interferences  of  authority  with  the 
liberty   of  production   or    exchange. 
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Such  diBturbiDg  causes  liavo  always 
been  allowed  for  by  political  economists. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  restrain  competition :  no  hin- 
drance to  it  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
r^ase  or  in  artificial  obstacles;  yet  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by 
competition,  but  by  custom  or  usage  ; 
competition  either  not  taking  place  at 
all,  or  producing  its  effect  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

§  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only 
become  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  The 
farther  we  look  back  into  history,  the 
more  we  see  all  transactions  and  en- 
gagements imder  the  influence  of  fixed 
customs.  The  reason  is  evident.  Cus- 
tom is  the  most  powerful  protector  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  solo 
protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Custom  is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the 
most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to 
respect.  To  the  industrious  population 
in  a  turbulent  military  commtmity, 
freedom  of  competition  is  a  vain  phrase ; 
they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it:  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such 
as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law 
of  the  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the 
interest  nor  in  general  the  practice  of 
the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  customt-^^' 
^  every  custom  to  become  a  right,  .^i^hts ' 
^thus  originating,  and  not  competition 
in  any  shape,  deteraiine,  m  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  produce  en- 
joved  by  those  who  produce  it.  The 
relations,  more  especially,  between  the 
landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  arc,  in  all  states  of  society  but 
the  most  modern,  determined  bv  the 
usage  of  the  countiT.  Never  until  late 
times  have  the  conditions  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  land  been  ^as  a  general  rule) 
an  affair  of  competition.  The  occupier 
for  the  time  has  very  commonly  been 


considered  to  have  a  right  to  retain 
his  holding,  while  ho  fuIBls  the  cus- 
tomary requirements;  and  has  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  co-pro- 

Erie  tor  of  the  soil.  Even  where  the 
older  has  not  acqnii'ed  this  fixity  of 
tenure,  the  terms  of  occupation  lunve 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other 
Asiatic  communities  similarly  consti- 
tuted, the  ryots,  or  peasant-farmers, 
are  not  regarded  as  tenants  at  will, 
nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of  a  lease- 
In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  some 
r^rots  on  this  precarious  footing,  con- 
sisting of  those,  or  the  descendants  of 
those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at 
a  known  and  comparatively  recent 
period:  but  all  who  are  loolced  upon 
as  descendants  or  representatives  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  and  even 
many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  date, 
are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their 
land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  customary 
rents.  What  these  customary  rents 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity ; 
usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  con- 
quest having  to  a  great  degree  obli- 
terated the  evidences  of  them.  But 
when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality falls  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Government,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  its  officers,  and  when  the 
details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to 
be  inquired  into,  it  is  usually  found 
that  though  the  demands  of  the  great 
landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled 
by  fiscal  rapacity  until  all  limit  is 
practically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  been 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  distinct 
name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  each 
increase  of  exaction;  so  that  the  de- 
mand has  sometimes  come  to  consist 
of  thirty  or  forty  different  items,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nominal  rent.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  increasing  the  pay- 
ments assuredly  would  not  have  been 
resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  the  landlord  to 
increases  the  rent.  Its  adoption  is  a 
proof  that  there  was  once  an  effective 
limitation,  a  real  customary  rent ;  and 
that  the  understood  right  of  tho  ryot 
to  tho  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent 
according  to  custom,  was  at  some  time 
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or  otiicr  moro  than  nominal.*  Tlie 
British  Government  of  India  always 
simplifies  the  tenure  by  consolidating 


not  by  competition. 
the  various  assessments  into  one,  ihutf~[    "^^Tfibro  the 


But  their  obligations  were  deteimined 
by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and 


making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  specific  agreement:  but  it 
Bcmpulously  respects  the  right  of  the 
lyot  to  the  land,  though  until  the  re- 
forms of  the  present  generation  (reforms 
even  now  only  partially  carried  into 
effect)  it  seldom  left  him  much  more 
Ihan  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  cultivators 
bave  gradually  emerged  from  a  state 
of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Western  empire 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  ma- 
naging their  conquests  would  be  to 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  in  which  they  found  it,  and  to 
8a?e  themselves  a  labour  so  uncongenial 
aa  the  superintendence  of  troops  of 
slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in 
a  certain  degree  the  control  of  their  own 
actions,  under  an  obligation  to  furnish 
the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour. 
A  common  expedient  was  to  assign  to 
the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as  much 
land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
support,  and  to  make  him  work  on  the 
other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  re- 
quired. By  degrees  these  indefinite 
obligations  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of 
labour :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  be- 
came inclined  to  employ  their  income 
in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  retainers,  the 
payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for 
payments  in  money.  Each  concession,  ]  lAflnezice  Of'cofnpetlCion,  and  are"'mucK 


at  first  voluntary  and  revocable  at 
pleasm-e,  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  custom,  and  was  at  last  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  In  this 
manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose 
into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions. 
The  conditions  were  sometimes  vety 
onerous,  and  the  people  very  miserable. 

*  The  ancient  law  books  of  the  Hindoos 
mentioa  in  some  cases  one-sixth,  in  others 
one-foarth  of  the  produce,  as  a  proper  rent ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  rules  laid 
down  in  those  boolcs  were,  at  any  period  of 
history,  really  acted  upon. 


e  cultiyators  had  never 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  personal 
bondage,  or  after  they  nad  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  exigencies  of  a  poor  and  little 
advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another 
arrangement,  w^ich  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  even  highly  improved  parts, 
has  been  foand  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  metayer  system. 
Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  land- 
lord generally  supplying  the  stock 
which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country  is  considered  to  reauire,  and 
receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  and  profit,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
proportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in 
kind,  is  usually  (as  is  implied  in  the 
words  m£tayerj  mezzaitiolot  and  me- 
dietarius,)  one-half.  There  are  places, 
however,  such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil 
of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two-thirds,  and  yet  the 
cultivator  by  means  oi  an  excellent 
agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But 
whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  or 
one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion ;  not 
variable  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from 
tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody 
thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents,  or 
of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  cus- 
tomary conditions.  Competition,  as  a 
regulator  of  rent^  has  no  existence. 

§  3.  -PrioeSj  whenever  there  was 
no  monopoly,  came  earlier  under  the 


'mure  unfv'efsglty^gtf^t  to  it,  than 
rents:  but  that  influence  is  by  no 
means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of 
mercantile  competition,  so  absolute  as 
sometimes  assumed.    There  is  no 


IS 


proposition  which  meets  us  in  the  field 
of  political  economy  oftener  than  this 
— that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  the  natural  effect  of  unimpeded  com- 
petition ;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
there  are,  almost  always,  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Not  only  aro  there 
in  eveiy  laige  town,  and  in  almost 
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every  trade,  cheap  shops  and  dear 
shops,  but  the  same  shop  often  sells 
the  same  article  at  dififerent  prices  to 
different  customers :  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of 

E rices  to  the  class  of  customers  whom 
e  expects.  The  wholesale  trade,  in 
the  great  articles  of  commerce,  is  reallj 
under  the  dominion  of  competition. 
There,  the  buyers  as  well  as  sellers 
are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their 

Eurchases  are  not  influenced  by  indo- 
ince  or  vulgar  finery,  nor  depend  on 
the  smaller  motives  of  personal  con- 
venience, but  are  business  transactions. 
In  the  wholesale  markets  therefore  it 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
there  are  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  the  same  thing :  there  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which 
can  be  quoted  in  a  price-current.  But 
retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the  actual 
consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and 
imnerfectly  the  effect  of  competition ; 
ana  when  competition  does  exist,  it 
often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely 
divides  the  gains  of  the  high  price 
among  a  greater  number  of  dealers^ 
Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is 
absorbed  hy  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and 
an^  one  who  inmiires  into  the  amount 
which  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who 
made  the  things  he  buys,  will  often  be 
astonished  at  its  sm^ness.  When 
indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  citv,  holds  out  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  large  ca{)italiBt8  to  engage  in 
retul  operations,  it  is  generally  found 
a  better  speculation  to  attract  a  large 
business  oy  underselling  others,  than 
merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, with  them.  This  influence  of 
competition  is  making  itself  felt  more 
and  more  through  the  principal 
branches  of  retail  trade  in  the  large 
tovnis ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  maung  consumers 
less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  are  tending 
to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole 
country  to  a  kirge  town ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  only  in  the  gieat  centres  of  business 
that  retail  transactions  have  been 
chiefly,  or  even  much,  determined  by 
competition.    Elsewhere  it  rather  acts, 


when  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  occasional 
disturbing  influence;  the  habitual  re- 
gulator is  custom,  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  notions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  and  sellers,  of 
some  kind  of  equity  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  whicli 
business  is  done  are  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive arrangement  among  the  trade, 
who  use  the  means  they  always  pos- 
sess of  making  the  situation  of  any 
member  of  the  body  who  departs  fi'om 
its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient  or  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  well  known  that  the 
bookselling  trade  was,  until  lately,  one 
of  these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trade, 
competition  did  not  produce  its  natural 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  trade  rules. 
All  professional  remuneration  is  regu- 
lated by  custom.  The  fees  of  physi- 
cians,  surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attome^rs,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable. Not  certainly  for  want  of 
abundant  competition  in  those  profes- 
sions, but  because  the  competition  ope- 
rates by  diminishing  each  competitor's 
chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees 
themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground 
against  competition  to  so  considerable 
an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  competitors  and  the  general 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  spirit 
of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  is  much  more  the  case 
where  people  are  content  with  smaller 
p;ain8,  ana  estimate  their  pecuniary 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced 
against  their  ease  or  their  pleasure. 
I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  that  prices  and  charges, 
of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher 
in  some  places  than  in  others  not  iar 
distant,  without  its  being  possible  to 
assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has 
always  oeen  so:  the  customers  are 
used  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  An 
enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient 
capital,  might  force  down  the  charges, 
and  make  his  fortune  during  the  ])ro- 
but  there   are  no  enterprising 


cess 


competitors ;  those  who  have  capital 
prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is,  or  to 
make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet 
way. 
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TlieBe  obeervations  most  be  receiyed 
««  a  general  correction,  to  be  applied 
vhenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  oondaaions 
contained  in  the  subsequent  portions 
of  this  Treatise.  Our  reasonings  must, 
in  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
and  natural  effects  of  competition  were 
actnaliy  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some 
podtiTe  obstacle.  Where  competition, 
thoagh  firee  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or 
where  it  exists,  but  has  its  natural 
conaequenoes  oremiled  b^  any  otlier 
agency,  the  oonclusions  will  fail  more 
or  less  of  being  applicable.    To  escape 


error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  happen  supposing  the 
maximum  of  competition,  out  how  far 
the  result  will  be  affected  if  oompetk^ 
tion  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation 
which  stand  first  in  order,  to  be  dia- 
cnssed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in 
which  competition  has  no  part,  the 
arbiter  of  transactions  being  either 
brute  force  or  established  usage.  These 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
chapters. 


CHA  PTEB  V, 


OF    BLATEIkT. 


f  1.  Amoxo  the  forms  which  so- 
ciety assumes  under  the  influence  of 
the  institution  of  property,  there  are, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  two, 
oUierwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  cha- 
racter, but  resembling  in  this,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the 
other  is  that  of  peasant  proprietors. 
In  the  one,  the  landowner  owns  the 
labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns 
the  land.    We  begin  with  the  first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  be- 
longs to  the  landlord.  The  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are 
part  of  his  expenses.  The  laboarers 
possess  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  it  back :  and  they  work  as  hard 
as  he  chooses,  or  is  able,  to  compel 
them.  Their  wretehedness  is  only 
limited  by  his  humanity,  or  his  pecu* 
niaiy  interest.  With  the  first  conside- 
ration, we  have  on  the  present  occa- 
sion nothing  to  do.  What  the  second 
in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety may  dictate,  depends  on  the 
faciuties  tor  importing  fresh  slaves. 
If  full-grown  able-bodied  slaves  can  be 
procured   in  sufficient  numbers,  and 


imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self- 
interest  will  recommend  working  the 
slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them 
by  importotion,  in  preference  to  the 
slow  and  expansive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  gene* 
rally  backward  in  learning  this  lesson. 
It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  slave  colonies,  while  the 
slave  trade  was  legal;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  so  still  in  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the 
slave-market  could  only  be  supplied 
by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or 
kidnapped  from  thinly  scattered  tribes 
on  the  remote  confines  of  the  known 
world,  it  was  generally  more  nrofitable 
to  keep  up  the  number  by  oreedingy 
which  neoessitetes  a  far  better  treat- 
ment of  them ;  and  for  this  reason, 
Joined  with  several  others,  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  notwithstending  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  probably  much 
less  bad  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usually  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  most  hideous  form  of  personal 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
gularly armed  (though  not  with  the 
panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
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integral  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  bat  their 
slavciy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  onerons  yarieties  of  serfdom. 
Slayery  appears  in  far  more  frightful 
colours  among  the  Romans,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of 
a  newly  conquered  world.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their 
myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reck- 
less prodigality  with  which  the^  squan- 
dered any  other  part  of  their  ill-ao- 
3uired  possessions.  Yet,  slavery  is 
ivestedT  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
when  it  is  compatible  with  hope :  en- 
franchisement was  easy  and  common : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances 
were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not 
only  riches,  but  latterly  even  honours. 
By  the  progress  of  milder  legislation 
under  the  Emperors,  much  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law  was  thrown  round  the 
slave,  ho  became  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  the  evil  altogether  as- 
sumed a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 
Until,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which 
not  onl^  the  slaves  have  property  and 
legal  nghts,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and 
they  partly  labour  for  their  own  bene- 
fit ;  tneir  condition  is  seldom  such  as 
to  produce  a  rapid  growth  either  of 
population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  lon^  as  slave  countries  are 
nndcrpcopled  m  proportion  to  their 
cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  the 
slaves,  under  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, produces  much  more  than  is 
Butiiciont  for  their  support ;  especially 
HS  the  great  amount  of  superintendence 
which  their  labour  requires,  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  the  population,  en- 
sures some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bined labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care 
of  his  own  interests,  the  owner  of  many 
slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state 
of  Kocietv  on  production,  is  perfectly 
well  understocKi.    It  ia  a  truism   to 


assert,  that  labour  extorted  by  fear  of 
punishment  is  inefficient  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  true  that  in  some  cir- 
comstances,  human  beings  can  be 
driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt,  and 
even  to  accomplish,  things  which  they 
would  not  have  undertaken  for  any 
payment  ^hich  it  could  have  been 
worth  while  to  an  employer  to  offer 
them.  And  it  is  likely  that  productiye 
operations  which  reouire  much  com- 
bination of  labour,  tne  production  of 
sugar  for  example,  woiild  not  have 
taken  place  so  soon  in  the  American 
colonies,  if  slavery  had  not  existed  tc 
keep  masses  of  labour  together.  Then, 
are  also  savage  tribes  so  averse  from 
regular  industry,  that  industrial  life  is 
scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  amons 
them  until  they  are  either  conquered 
and  made  slaves  of,  or  become  con- 
querors and  make  others  so.  But 
aflcr  allowing  the  full  value  of  these 
considerations,  it  remains  certain  that 
slavery  is  incompatible  with  any  high 
state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  great 
efficiency  of  labour.  For  all  products 
which  require  much  skill,  slave  coun- 
tries are  usually  dependent  on  fo- 
reigners. Hopeless  slavery  effectu- 
ally brutifies  the  intellect ;  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  slaves,  though  often 
encouraged  in  the  ancient  world  and 
in  the  East,  is  in  a  more  advanced 
stAte  of  society  a  source  of  so  much 
danger  and  an  object  of  so  much  dread 
to  the  masters,  that  in  some  of  the 
States  of  America  it  is  a  highly  penal 
offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All 
processes  carried  on  by  slave  labour 
are  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most 
unimproved  manner.  And  even  the 
animal  strength  of  the  slave  is,  on  an 
average,  not  naif  exerted.  The  unpro- 
ductiveness and  wastefulness  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  in  the  Slave  States  is 
instructively  disphiyed  in  the  valuable 
writings  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  The  mildest 
form  of  slavei^  is  certainly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  serf;  who  is  attached  to  tho 
soil,  supports  himself  from  his  allot- 
ment, and  works  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week  for  his  lord.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ex- 
treme inefficiency  of  serf  labour.  The 
following  passage  is  from    Professor 
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Jones,*  wliose  Essay  on  tlie  Distiibn- 
tion  of  Wealth  (or  rather  cm  Bent),  is 
a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  different 
countries. 

"The  Rnssians,  or  rather  those 
German  writers  who  have  observed 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state 
some  strong  facta  on  this  point.  Two 
Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow 
in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian 
eerfs,  and  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of  pro- 
visions in  England  and  their  cheapness 
in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of 
hay  which  would  cost  an  English 
farmer  half  a  copeck,  will  cost  a  Rus< 
sion  proprietor  three  or  foiu*  copecks.f 
The  Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob, 
is  considered  to  have  proved,  that  in 
Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
as  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.  M. 
Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of 
the  unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in 
Prussia,  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
Observation.!  In  Austria,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf 
is  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  a 
free  nired  labourer.  This  calculation, 
made  in  an  able  work  on  agriculture 
(with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
number  oi  labourers  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude. 
So  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects 
of  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  the 
agricultural  population,  that  in  Austria 
Itself,  where  proposals  of  changes  of 
any  kind  do  not  readily  mako  their 
way,  schemes  and  plans  for  the  com- 
mutation of  labour  rents  are  as  popular 
as  in  the  more  stirring  German  pro- 
vinces of  the  North."! 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of 
the  labour  itself,  is  not  made  up  by 
any  excellence  in  the  direction  and 

*  StiM  <m  fk*  DitMbtOion  qf  WeaUh  and 
m  tkt  Souret  of  TaxaHon,  Bj  the  Rer. 
Richard  Jones.    Page  fiO. 

t  **  Schmalx.  JBeouowtU  FoUtiqiu,  F^neh 
translation,  vol.  i.  p.  CG." 

X  Vol.  li.  p.  107. 

^  The  Hungarian  revolntionary  govern- 
ment* during  its  brief  existence,  bestoi^ed  on 
that  country  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  it 
oould  receive,  and  one  which  the  tyranny 
that  succeeded  has  not  dared  to  take  away : 


superintendence.  As  the  same  writer* 
remarks,  the  landed  proprietors  "are 
necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cul- 
tivators of  their  own  domains,  the 
only  guides  and  directors  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agricultural  population," 
since  there  can  be  no  intermediate 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Great  landowners  are  every^'here  an 
idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  onl^  to  the  more  exciting 
kinds  of  exertion;  that  lion's  share 
which  superiors  always  reserve  for 
themselves.  "  It  would,'*  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  "be  hopeless  and  irrational 
to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  pro- 
prietors, fenced  round  with  privileges 
and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  military 
and  political  pursuits  by  the  advan- 
tages and  habits  of  their  station,  should 
ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a 
body.'*  Even  in  England,  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  every  estate  depended  upon 
its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  what 
would  be  the  result.  There  would  be 
a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  of 
moderate  success,  but  the  general  state 
of  agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

§  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  them- 
selves would  lose  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
free  and  slave  labour  to  the  conmiunity. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis ;  as 
if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  uni- 
versal solution.  Whether  slavery  or 
free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the 
employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of  the 
free  labourer.  These,  again,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally 
so  much  more  efficient  than  slave 
labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a 
considerably  greater  value  in  wages, 
than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer 

It  freed  the  peasantry  from  what  remained 
of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  rents ; 
decreeing  coinpensaticn  to  the  landlords  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  snd  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants. 

*  Jones,  pp.  63, 64. 
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by  the  change :  but  he  cannot  do  this 
without  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom 
in  Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
Western  nations,  were  doubtless  has- 
tened by  the  changes  which  the  growth 
of  population  must  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As 
population  pressed  harder  upon  the 
land,  without  any  improvement  in 
agriculture,  the  maintenance  of  the 
lerfs  necessarily  became  more  costly, 
ind  their  labour  less  valuable.  With 
ibe  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  En^and  ^vvhere,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  its  efficiencv,  labour  is  quite  as 
cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  slavery  could 
be  profitable.  If  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  idaves,  their  masters  would  be  as 
willing,  as  their  landlords  now  are,  to 
pay  lar^  sums  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled 
soil  of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
profits  between  free  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slaveowners  for  its  abolition  was  not 
more,  perhaps  even  less,  than  an  equi- 
valent for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a 
cause  BO  completely  judged  and  decided 
as  that  of  slavery.  Its  demerits  are 
no  longer  a  question  requiring  argu- 
ment; though  the  temper  of  mmd 
manifested  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
influential  classes  in  Qreat  Britain 
respecting  the  struggle  now  taking 
place  in  America,  shows  how  grievously 
the  feelings  of  the  present  generation 
of  Englismnen,  on  this  subject,  have 
fallen  behind  the  positive  acts  of  the 
preneration  which  preceded  them.  That 
the  sons  of  the  deliverers  of  the  West 


Indian  Negroes  should  see  with  com* 
placency,  and  encourage  by  their  syxa« 
pathies,  the  foijndation  of  a  great  and 
powerful  mihtar^  conunonwealth, 
pledged  by  its  pnnciples  and  driven 
Dy  its  strongest  interests  to  be  the 
armed  propagator  of  slavery  through 
every  region  of  the  earth  into  which  its 
power  can  penetrate,  discloses  a  men- 
tal state  in  the  leading  portion  of  our 
higher  and  middle  classes,  which  it  is 
melancholy  to  see,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
blot  in  English  history.  Fortunately 
they  have  stopped  short  of  actually 
aiding,  otherwise  than  hj  words,  the 
nefanous  enterprise  to  which  they  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  wishing  success ; 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  best  blood  of  the  Free 
States,  but  to  their  immeasurable  ele> 
vation  in  mental  and  moral  worth,  the 
curse  of  slavery  will  be  cast  out  from 
the  great  American  republic,  to  find  its 
last  temporary  refuge  in  Brazil  and 
Cuba.  No  European  country,  except 
Spain  alone,  any  longer  participates  in 
the  enoimity.  Even  seifage  has  now 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  in 
Europe:  Denmark  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Continental  nation  which 
imitated  England  in  liberating  its  co- 
lonial slaves;  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  heroic  and  calumniated  Provisional 
Government  of  France.  The  Dutch 
Government  was  not  long  behind,  and 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  are  now, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  free  from 
actual  slavery:  though  forced  labour 
for  the  public  authorities  is  still  a  re- 
cognised institution  in  Java,  soon,  we 
may  hope,  to  be  exchanged  for  complete 
personal  freedom. 
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OP  PEABAST  PBOPRIETORS. 


§  1.  In  the  regime  of  peasant  pro< 
perties,  as  in  that  of  slavery,  the  waole 
produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distinction  of  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  does  not  exist.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  two  states  of  society  are 
the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  stite  of  greatest  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  to  the  labouring 
class.  The  other  is  that  in  which  they 
are  the  most  nncontrolled  arbiters  of 
their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  howeyer,  of  small 

Sroperties  in  land,  is  one  of  the  most 
ispnted  questions  in  the  range  of  poU< 
tical  economy.  On  the  Continent, 
thongh  there  are  some  dissentients 
from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit 
of  having  a  numerous  proprietaiy  po- 
pulation exists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.  But 
English  authorities  are  either  unaware 
•f  the  judgment  of  Continental  agricul- 
torists,  or  are  content  to  put  it  aside, 
on  Uie  plea  of  their  having  no  experi- 
ence of  large  properties  in  favourable 
tircumstances :  the  advantage  of  large 
properties  being  only  felt  where  there 
are  also  large  farms;  and  as  this,  in 
arable  districts,  implies  a  greater  acca- 
molation  of  capital  than  usuaUy  exists 
on  the  Continent,  the  great  Continental 
estates,  except  in  the  case  of  grazing 
farms,  are  mostly  let  out  for  cultivation 
in  small  portions.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this;  but  the  argument  admits  of 
being  retorted ;  for  if  the  Continent 
knows  little,  by  experience,  of  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale  and  by  large  capi- 
tal, the  generality  of  English  writers 
are  no  better  acquainted  practically 
vith  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  al- 
most always  tne  most  erropeous  ideas 
of  their  social  condition  and  mode  of 
life.  Yet  the  old  traditions  even  of 
England  are  on  the  same  side  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Continent.  The 
"yeomanry^'  who  were  vaunted  as  the 
gioiy  of  lijigland  while  they  existed, 


and  have  been  so  much  monracd  over 
since  they  disappeared,  were  either 
small  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and 
if  they  were  mostly  the  last,  the  cha- 
racter thev  bore  for  sturdy  indepen- 
dence is  the  more  noticeable.  Tnero 
is  a  part  of  England,  unfortunately  a 
very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprie- 
tors are  still  common ;  for  such  are  the 
"  statesmen"  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, though  they  pav,  I  believe, 
generally  if  not  univexwily,  certain 
customary  dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no 
more  affect  their  character  of  proprie- 
tors than  the  land-tax  does.  There  ic 
but  one  voice,  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  ef- 
fects of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those 
counties.  No  other  agricultural  mpu- 
lation  iu  England  could  have  furmshed 
the  originals  of  Wordsworth's  pea- 
santry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  little  descriptive 
work  on  the  scenttrjr  of  the  Lakes,  he  speaks 
of  the  npper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  been 
for  eentaries  "a  perfect  republic  or  thep- 
herds  and  agriculturists,  proprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
and  <niltiTatad.  The  plough  of  each  man 
was  conflned  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
(kmily,  or  to  the  occasional  accommodation 
of  his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  fhr- 
nished  each  fiunily  with  milk  and  cheese. 
The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that  pre- 
sided over  tlieae  dwellings,  the  supreme  bead 
of  this  pure  commonwealth  ;  the  members 
of  which  existed  in  the  midst  <rf  a  powerftil 
empire,  like  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organised 
community,  whose  constitution  had  been 
imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains 
which  protected  it.  Neither  high-l>om 
noblonan,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here; 
but  msny  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hills 
had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  which 
they  walked  over  and  tilled  had  for  more 
than  Ave  hundred  years  been  possessed  by 
men  of  their  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Corn 
was  grown  in  these  Tales  sulRoient  upon 
each  estate  to  Ihmish  bread  for  each  family, 
no  more.  The  storms  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  induced  tbem  to  sprinkle  their  up- 
land property  with  outhouses  of  nati?e  stone, 
as  places  of  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where, 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distributed 
to  them.  Every  family  spun  from  its  own 
flock  the  wool  with  which  it  wss  clothed ;  a 
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The  general  syst'^m,  however,  of 
Engh'sli  cultivation,  affording  no  expe- 
rience to  render  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  peasant  properties  fiimiliar,  and 
Englishmen  being  in  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  pea- 
Rant  proprietors  is  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  docs  not  easily  find 
access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage stand  in  the  way:  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  of  land  being 
"landlords,"  a  term  to  which  "  tenants'' 
is  always  understood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the 
suggestion  of  peasant  properties  as  a 
means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its 
way  into  parliamentary  and  newspaper 
discussions,  there  were  writers  of  pre* 
tension  to  whom  the  word  "proprietor" 
was  so  far  from  conveying  any  distinct 
idea,  that  they  mistook  the  small  hold- 
ings of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  subject  being  so  little 
unaerstood,  I  think  it  important,  before 
anterin^  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
something  towards  showing  how  the 
case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact;  by 
exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of 
the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  cultivators,  in 
those  countries  and  parts  of  countries, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other 
than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  North  America,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  almost 
universally  owned  by  the  same  person 
who  holds  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertility  of 
America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts 


weaver  was  here  and  there  found  amon^ 
tbem,  and  the  rest  of  (licir  wants  ivas  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  the  yam,  which  they 
urded  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and 
rarried  to  market  eithirr  under  their  arms 
or  more  frequently  on  packhorses,  a  small 
train  taking  their  way  weekly  down  the 
valley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  roost 
commodious  town." — A  Deteriptwn  of  Uie 
Hcenery  qf  the  Lake»  in  th$  Aorth  qf  England, 
Srd  edit.  pp«  fiO  to  £3  and  63  to  65. 


of  modem  Europe,  is  ro  p{?ni]:ir!y 
circumstanced,  that  scuTvely  unvthin'% 
except  insecunty  of  property  or  a  ty- 
rannical government,  could  materially 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
classes.  1  might,  with  Sismondi,  in- 
sist more  strongly  on  the  case  of  an- 
cient Italy,  » especially  Latium,  that 
Campagna  which  then  swarmed  with 
inhabitants  in  the  very  regions  which 
under  a  contrary  regime  have  becomo 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  But  I 
prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  same 
writer  on  things  known  to  him  by  per- 
sonal observation. 

"  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  says 
M.  de  Sismondi,  "  which  should  be  tra- 
versed and  studied  to  judge  of  the 
happiness  of  peasant  proprietors.  It 
is  from  S-vvitzerland  we  learn  that 
agriculture  practised  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  enjoy  its  fruits,  suffices  to 
procure  great  comfort  for  a  very  nu- 
merous population;  a  great  indepen- 
dence of  character,  arising  from  inde- 
pendence of  position ;  a  great  com- 
merce of  consumption,  the  result  of  the 
easy  circumstances  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 
rude,  whose  soil  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  where  late  frosts  and  incon- 
stancy of  seasons  often  blight  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  without  admiration  those  timber 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  so  vast, 
so  well  closed  in,  so  covered  with 
carvings.  In  the  interior,  spacious 
corridors  separate  the  different  cham- 
bers of  the  numerous  family;  each 
chamber  has  but  one  bed,  which  is 
abundantly  furnished  with  curtains, 
bedclothes,  and  the  whitest  linen; 
carefully  kept  furniture  surrounds  it; 
the  wardrobes  are  filled  with  linen ;  the 
dairy  is  vast,  well  aired,  and  of  exqui- 
site cleanness;  under  the  same  roof 
is  a  great  provision  of  corn,  salt  meat, 
cheese  and  wood;  in  the  cow-houses 
ai-e  the  finest  and  most  carefully  tended 
cattle  in  Europe ;  the  garden  is  planted 
with  fiowors,  both  men  and  women 
are  cleanly  and  warmly  clad,  the  wo- 
men preserve  with  pride  their  ancient 
costume ;  all  cany  in  their  faces  tho 
impress  of  health  and  strength.  Let 
other  nations  boast  of  their  opulence, 
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Switzerland  may  always  point  with 
pride  to  her  peasants."* 

The  same  eminent  wiitcr  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  general. 

"  Wherever  we  find  peasant  proprie- 
tors, we  also  find  the  comfort,  security, 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  assure  at  once  happiness 
and  Tirtue.    The  peasant  who  with 
his  children  does  all  the  work  of  his 
little  inheritance,  who  pays  no  rent  to 
any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any 
one  below,  who  regulates  his  produc- 
tion by  his  consumption,  who  eats  his 
own  com,   drinks   his   own  wine,  is 
clothed  in  his  own  hemp  and  wool, 
cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  for  he  has  little  to  sell  and  little 
to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined  by  revul- 
sions of  trade.    Instead  of  fearing  for 
the  future,  he  sees  it  in  the  colours  of 
hope ;  for  ho  employs  every  moment 
not  required  by  the  labours  of  the  year, 
on  something  profitable  to  his  chil- 
dren  and  to  future  generations.    A 
few  minutes'  work    sufGices  him    to 
plant  the  seed  v/hich  in  a  hundred 
jears  will  be  a  large  tree,  to  dig  the 
channel  which  will  conduct  to  liim  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  to  improve  by 
csres  often  repeated,  but  stolen  from 
odd  times,  all  the  species  of  animals 
andvegetableswhich  surround  him.  His 
little  patrimony  is  a  true  savings  bank, 
always  ready  to  receive  all  his  little 
g&ms  and  utilize  all  his  moments  of 
leisure.    The  ever-acting  power  of  na- 
ture returns  them  a  hundred-fold.  The 
peasant  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 
piness attached  to  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor.     Accordingly  he  is  always 
eager  to  buy  land  at  any  price.    He 
pays  more  tor  it  than  its  value,  more 
perhaps  than  it  will  bring  him  in ;  but 
IS  he  not  right  in  estimating  highly 
the  advantage  of  hanng  always  an 
advantageous  investment  for  his  labour, 
without  underbidding  in  the  wages- 
market — of  being  always  able  to  find 
bread,  without  the  necessity  of  buying 
it  at  a  scarcity  pride  ? 

"The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all 
mltivators  the  one  who  gets  most  from 
the  soil,  for  he  is  the  one  who  thinks 
*  Sladiet  in  PoIUical  Economy.    Essay  III. 


most  of  tho  future,  and  wliD  has  b?eu 
most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  tho  human 
powers  to  most  advantage,  because 
dividing  his  occupations  among  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  every  day  of  the  year,  so  that 
nobody  is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all 
cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occu- 
pies, and  feeds  amply  without  becom- 
ing exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants  as 
where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally, 
of  all  cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor 
is  the  one  who  gives  most  encourage- 
ment to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
because  he  is  the  richest."* 

This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  what  may  be  called  affectionato 
interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  by  English  observers. 
"In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,"  says  Mr.  Inslis, 
'*  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if  W9 
learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  ret 
turn  of  ten  per  cent,  we  are  inclined 
to  say,  '  ho  deserves  it.'  1  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I 

*  And  in  another  work  (if«w  JPrineiplet  <if 
FolUical  Seonontjf,  book  iti.  chap.  3)  he  Bays, 
"  When  we  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
Switaerland,  and  leveral  provinces  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  we  need  never  ask,  in 
looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to 
a  peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  farmer.  The 
intelligent  care,  the  enjoyments  provided 
for  the  labourer,  the  adornment  which  the 
coontry  has  received  from  bis  hands,  are 
clear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is  true 
an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutifytbe  intelligence  which 
should  be  the  result  of  property ;  tazatloa 
may  abstract  the  best  produce  of  the  fields, 
the  insolence  of  government  officers  may 
disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  Justice  against  a 
powerful  neighbour  may  sow  discourage^ 
ment  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  fine  country 
which  has  been  given  back  to  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  pro- 
prir  tor,  equally  with  the  day-labourer,  ween 
thf.  livery  of  indigence."  He  was  here 
speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasanta  were 
generally  proprietors,  and,  aooording  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But, 
as  M.  de  Sismondi  continues,  "it  la  in  vain 
to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  poUticai 
economy ;  it  cannot  by  itself  suAee  to  pro* 
duce  good;  but  at  leaat  it  dlminiahea eviC" 
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believe  that  in  every  kind  of  trade 
also,  the  people  of  Zurich  are  remark- 
nble  for  their  assiduity;   but  in  the 
industry  they  show  in  the  cultiyation 
of  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they  are 
uniivalled.     When  I  used  to  open  my 
casement  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning  to  look   out  upon  the  lake 
and    the    distant    Alps,    I    saw   the 
labourer  in  the  fields ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned from  an  eyeuing  walk,  long 
after  sunset,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  hal^ 
past  eight,  there  was  the    labourer, 
mowing  his  grass,  or   tying  up  his 
vines.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
a  field,  a  garden,  a  hedging,  scarcely 
even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  industry  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
If,  for  example,  a  path  leads  through 
or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  the 
com  is  not,  as  in  England,  permitted 
to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be 
pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer- 
by ;   it  is  everywhere  boundea  by  a 
fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees 
are  passed  longitudinally   along.     K 
you  look  into  a  field  towards  even- 
ing, where    there    are   large  beds  of. 
cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find 
that   every    single    plant    has    been 
watered.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most 
punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  every 
production    that    grows.     The    vege- 
tables   are   planted   with    seemingly 
mathematical  accuracy;  not  a  single 
weed    is    to  be    seen,  not   a    single 
stone.    Plants  are  not  earthed  up  as 
^ith  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little 
manure    is   put,   and    each  plant  is 
watered  daily.    Where  seeds  are  sown, 
the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  jxjwder ;  every  shrub,  every 
flower  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  where 
there  is  wall-fruit,  a  treliice  is  erected 
against  the  wall,  to  which  the  boughs 
are  fastened,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.*'* 

"  SwiiaserloHd,  HU  SotOh  (fFranee,  and  the 
PgfenM  in  1880.  By  H.  D.IngUa.  Vol.  i.  oh.  S 


Of  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the 
High  Alps  the  same  writer  thas  ex- 
presses himself:* — 

*  In  the  whole  of  the  Engadine  tbo 
land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,   who, 
like  the  inhabitants   of  every    other 
place  where  this  state  of  thing^s  exist, 
vary  greatly  in  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions. .  .  .  Oenerally  speaking,  an 
Engadine  peasant  lives  entirely  upon 
the  produce  of  his  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  articles  of  foreign 
growth  required  in  his  family,  such  as 
cofiee,  sugar,  and  wine.    Flax  is  grown, 
prepared,  spun,  and   woven,  withont 
ever  leaving  his  house.    He  has  also 
his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into 
a  blue  coat  without  passing  thron^h 
the  hands  of  either  the  dyer  or  toe 
tailor.     The  country  is  incapable  of 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received. 
All  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry 
and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  can  de- 
vise.   There  is  not  a  foot   of  waste 
land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  is  not  much  lower  than  the 
top  of  Snowdon.    AVherever  grass  will 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will 
bear  a  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it; 
wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will   ripen, 
there  it  is  to  be  found.    Barley  and 
oats  have  also  their  appropriate  spots; 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a 
little  patch  of  wheat,  the  cultivation  of 
it   is    attempted.    In   no  country  in 
Europe  will  be  found  so  few  poor  as 
in  the  Engadine.    In  the  village  of 
Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  to 
live  comfortably,    not  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one 
morsel  that  he  eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prosp^* 
rity  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  this  total 
absence  of  paupensm,  and  (it  may  al- 
most be  said)  of  poverty,  cannot  bo 
f>redicated  of  the  whole  country;  the 
argest  and  richest  canton,  that  of 
Berne,  being  an  example  of  the  con 
trary ;  for  although,  in  the  parts  of  it 
which  are  occupied  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, their  industry  is  as  remark- 
able and  their  ease  and  comfort  as  cou 
spicuous  as  elsewhere,  the  canton  is 
•  Ibid.  Ob.  8  and  10. 
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bnrtliened  with  a  ntimerous  pauper 
popnliitioD,  throngh  tlie  operation  of 
the  worst  regulated  system  of  poor-law 
administration  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  £ngland  before  the  new  Poor  Law.* 
Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other  re- 
spects a  favourable  example  of  all  that 
peasant  properties  might  effect.  There 
exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts 
of  the  Siriss  cantons,  drawn  up  mostly 
with  great  care  and  intelligence,  con- 
taining detailed  information,  of  tole- 
rably recent  date,  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  of  the  people. 
From  these,  the  subdiyision  aj)pear8 
to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  not  to  be  excessiye : 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  flourishing  canton  of  Zurich 
"  borders,'*  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
"  on  the  incredible ;"  so  that  "  only 
the  intensest  industry,  fruffality,  tem- 
perance, and  complete  fi'eecKmi  of  com- 
merce  enable  them  to  stand  their 
ground."f  Tet  the  general  conclusion 
aedttcible  from  these  books  is  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  oentuij,  and  con- 
cnrr^itly  with  the  subdivision  of  many 
great  estates  which  belonged  to  nobles 
or  to  the  cantonal  goyemments,  there 
has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  department  of 
agricultnre,  as  well  as  in  the  houses, 
the  habits,  and  the  food  of  thepeople. 
The  writer  of  the  account  of  Tniirgan 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  since  the 

*  There  have  b«en  considerable  chsnges 
in  the  Poor  L«w  administration  and  legisla^ 
tion  of  thtt  Canton  of  Berne  ■ince  the  sen- 
tence in  the  text  was  written.  Bat  I  am 
not  sofflclently  acquainted  with  the  nature 
ando  peratf  on  of  these  changes,  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  them  here. 

t  Riatoriealt  OeograjAieal,  and  Staiutieal 
Picture  qf  9viUerland.  Fart  I.  Canton  of 
Zurich.  By  Oerold  Meyer  Von  Knonau, 
1834«  pp.  80- 1 .  There  are  Tillages  in  Zurich, 
he  adds,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  pro- 
perty unmortgaged.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  each  IndiTidaal  proprietor  Is 
deeply  inTolved  because  the  aggregate  mass 
of  incumbrances  is  large.  In  the  Canton  of 
Schaffhausen,  for  Instance,  it  is  stated  that 
the  landed  properties  are  almost  all  mort- 
gaged, hut  rarely  for  more  than  one-half 
their  registered  Talue  (Part  XII.  Canton 
9/ Sdkc^haueen,  by  Edward  Im-Thum,  1840, 
p.  52),  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the 
improvement  and  enUrgement  of  the  estate. 
(Part  XVII.  CoMion  ^  Tkurgau,  by  J.  A. 
PopikofiHr,  1837,  p.  800.) 


subdivision  of  tla  fcnclal  estates  into 
peasant  properties,  it  is  not  uncomrooQ 
lor  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate 
to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  suppor. 
as  many  head  of  cattle,  as  the  wuole 
estate  did  before.* 

I  3.  One  of  the  countries  in  which 
peasant  proprietors  are  of  oldest  date, 
and  most  numerous  in  proportion  tu 
the^  population,  is  Noi-way.  Of  tlio 
social  and  economical  condition  of  that 
country  an  interesting  account  has 
been  ^ven  by  Mr.  Laing.  His  testi- 
mony^ in  favour  of  small  landed  pro- 
perties both  there  and  elsewhere,  is 
given  with  great  decision.  I  shaK 
quote  a  few  passages. 

**  If  small  proprietors  are  not  gix)d 
farmers,  it  is  not  from  the  same  cause 
here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so 
in  Scotland— indolence  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion.^ The  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  co- 
operation  "  (I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  point),  "  to  which  the  latter 
can  show  nothing  similar.  Hay  being 
the  principal  winter  support  of  live 
stock,  and  both  it  and  com,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil 
and  powerful  reflection  of  sunshine 
from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to 
bring  water  from  the  head  of  each  glen, 
along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the 
command  of  it  to  each  fanner  at 
the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  by 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half 
of  a  tree  roughly  scooped)  from  the 
highest  perennial  stream  among  the 
hills,  through  woods,  across  ravines, 
along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular, 
sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm. 
He  distributes  this  supply  by  moveable 
troughs  among  his  fields ;  and  at  this 
season  waters  each  rig  successively 
with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers 
in  watering  cloth,  laying  nis  trough 
between  every  two  ngs.  One  would 
not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how 
very  large  an  extent  of  land  is  tra- 
versed expeditiously  by  these  artificial 
*  2Mr^«w»  p.  72. 
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showers.  Tho  extent  of  the  main 
troughs  is  very  great.  In  one  glen  I 
walked  ten  miles,  and  found  it  troughed 
on  both  sides :  on  one,  the  chain  is  con- 
tinued down  the  main  valley  for  forty 
miles.*  Tliose  may  bo  bad  farmers 
who  do  such  things ;  but  they  are  not 
indolent,  nor  ignorant  of  the  principle 
of  working  in  concert,  and  keeping  up 
establishments  for  common  oenefit. 
Thev  are  undoubtedly,  in  these  respects, 
far  in  advance  of  any  community  of 
cottars  in  our  Highland  glens.  They 
feel  as  proprietors,  who  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  exertions.  ^  The 
excellent  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
is  "another  proof  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited by  people  who  have  a  common 
interest  to  keep  them  under  repair. 
There  are  no  tol]s."t 

On  the  eftects  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship on  the  Continent  generally,  the 
same  writer  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows.t 

"  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the 
scientific  agriculturist,  the  "  [English] 
'Apolitical  economist,  good  farming 
must  perish  with  large  farms  ;  the 
very  idea  that  good  farming  can  exist, 
unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with 
great  capital,  they  hold  to  be  absurd. 
Draining,  manuring,  economical  ar- 
rangementi  cleanbg  the  land,  regular 

*  Belchensperger  {The  Zand  Quettion) 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kay  {Soeidl  Condition  and 
Sducaiion  qf  the  People  in  England  and 
JBtaropet)  obflerres,  "  that  the  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  most  extensive  and  costly  plans 
for  watering  the  meadows  and  lands  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
are  those  where  the  lands  are  very  much 
subdivided,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors.  He  instances  the  plain  round 
Valencia,  several  of  the  southern  depart 
ments  of  France,  particularly  those  of  Vau- 
dttse  and  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  the  districts  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  many  parts  of  Germany, 
&c.,  in  all  which  parts  of  Europe  the  land  is 
very  much  subdivided  among  smidl  proprie- 
tors. In  all  these  parts  great  and  expensive 
systems  and  plans  of  general  irrigation  have 
been  carried  ont,and  are  nowbeing  supported, 
by  the  small  proprietors  themselves ;  thus 
ihowing  how  they  are  able  to  accomplish, 
by  means  of  combination,  worlc  reqi^ring 
the  expenditure  of  great  quantities  of  capi- 
tal."   fay,  i.  126. 

t  Laing,  Journal  of  a  Setidence  in  Korwagf 
up.  36,  37. 

t  Ifotet  qfa  TraneUer,  pp.  289  et  seqq. 


rotations,  valuable  stock  and  imple- 
ments, all  belong  exclusively  to  large 
farms,  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by 
hired  labour.  This  reads  very  well; 
but  if  wo  raise  our  eyes  from  their 
books  to  their  fields,  and  coolly  compjara 
what  we  see  in  the  best  districts 
farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  we 
see  in  the  best  districts  farmed  in 
small  farms,  we  see,  and  there  is  no 
blinking  the  fact,  better  crons  on  the 

gound  in  Flanders,  East  Friesland, 
olstein.  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  on  the 
Continent,  from  the  Sound  to  Calais, 
than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast 
opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same 
latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  all 
round  to  Dover.  Minute  labour  on 
small  portions  of  arable  ground  gives 
evidently,  in  equal  soils  and  climate,  a 
superior  productiveness,  where  these 
small  portions  belong  in  property,  as 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Fneslaud,  and 
Ditmarsch  in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  pretended  by  our  agricultural 
writers,  that  our  large  farmers,  even  in 
Berwickshire,  Koxburghshire,  or  the 
Lothians,  approach  to  the  garden-like 
cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drain- 
age, and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or 
in  productiveness  from  a  small  space  of 
soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distin- 
guish the  small  farmers  of  Flanders,  or 
their  system.  In  tlio  best  farmed  parish 
in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is 
wasted  in  the  comers  and  borders  of 
the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads 
through  them,  unnecessarily  wide  be- 
cause they  are  bad,  and  bad  because 
they  are  wide,  in  neglected  commons, 
waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps 
of  sorry  trees,  and  such  unproductive 
areas,  than  would  maintain  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  to- 
gether and  cultivated.  But  large 
capital  applied  to  farming  is  of  course 
only  applied  to  the  very  best  of  the  soils 
of  a  country.  It  cannot  touch  the  small 
unproductive  spots  which  require  more 
time  and  labour  to  fertili7.e  them  than 
is  consistent  with  a  quick  return  of 
capital.  But  although  hired  time  and 
labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially 
to  such  cultivation,  the  owner's  own  time 
and  labour  may.    He  is  workings  for 
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no  higher  terms  at  first  from  his  land 
thin  a  bare  living.  But  in  the  conrso 
of  generations  fertility  and  value  are 
produced;  a  better  living,  and  even 
very  improved  processes  of  husbandry. 
are  attained.  Furrow  draining,  stidl 
feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures,  are 
universal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small 
farms  of  Flanders,  Lombardy,  Switzer- 
land. Our  most  improving  districts 
under  largo  farms  are  out  beginning  to 
adopt  them.  Dairy  husbandry  even, 
ana  the  manufacture  of  the  largest 
cheeses  by  the  co-operation  of  many 
small  farmers,*  the  mutual  assurance 
of  property  against  fire  and  hail-storms, 
by  the  co-operation  of  small  farmers — 
the  most  scientific  and  expensive  of 
all  agricultural  operations  in  modem 
times,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
tas;w — the  supply  of  the  European 
markets  with  flax  and  hcmp,by  the  nus- 
bandry  of  small  farmers— the  abund- 
ance of  legumes,  fruits,  poultiy,  in  the 
nsoal  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes 
abmad,  and  the  total  want  of  such 
variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
Classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Swiss  peasants 
combine  to  carry  on  cheesemaking  by  their 
mited  capital  deserves  to  be  noted,    "  Each 
parish  in  Switserland  hires  a  man,  generally 
from  the  district  of  Gruy&re  in  the  canton  of 
Frejbnrg,  to  take  care  of  the  herd,  and  make 
tiie  chtese.    One  eheeseman,  one  pressman 
or  asdstantp  and  one  cowherd,  are  considered 
necessary  for  every  forty  cows.    The  owners 
of  the  cows  get  credit  each  of  them,  in  a  book 
daily,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each 
cov.  The  eheeseman  and  his  assistants  milk 
the  cows,  put  the  milk  all  together,  and  make 
cheese  of  It,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each 
ovner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  propor- 
tionable to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have 
delivered.  By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead 
of  tbesmall-rized  unmarketable  cheeses  only, 
which  each  oould  produce  out  of  his  three  or 
four  cows*  milk,  he  has  the  same  weight  in 
large  naarketable  cheese  superior  in  quality, 
bccsnse  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no 
other  business.    The  eheeseman  and  his  as- 
listants  are  paid  so  much  per  head  of  the 
oows,  in  money  or  in  cheese,  or  sometimes 
they  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in 
money  or  cheese." — Hotet  of  a  Traveller^  p. 
351.   A  similar  system  exists  in  the  French 
Jura.    See,  for  full  details,  Lavergnc,  Rural 
Eeonimy  of  Prance^  2nd  ed.,  pp.  139  et  seqq. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  tliia 
interesting  case  of  combination  of  labour,  is 
the  confidence  which  it  supposes,  and  which 
experience  must  Justif i    in  the  integrity  i^ 
Uie  persons  employed 

PJS. 


essentially  connected  with  the  hus- 
bandry ot  small  farmers — all  these  aro 
features  in  the  occupation  of  a  country 
by  small  proprietor-farmers,  which  must 
make  the  inquirer  pause  before  he 
admits  the  dogma  of  our  land  doctors 
at  home,  that  lar?e  farms  worked  by 
hired  labour  and  great  capital  can 
alone  bring  out  the  greatest  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  and  furnish  the 
greatest  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country." 

§  4.  Among  the  many  flourishing 
regions  of  Germany  in  which  peasant 
properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palati- 
nate, for  the  advantage  of  quoting, 
from  an  English  source,  the  results  of 
recent  personal  observation  of  its  agri- 
culture and  its  people.  Mr.  llowitt, 
a  writer  whoso  habit  it  is  to  see  all 
English  objects  and  English  socialities 
on  their  brightest  side,  and  who,  in 
treating  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry, 
certainly  does  not  underrate  the  rude- 
ness of  their  implements,  and  the  in- 
feriority of  their  ploughing,  neverthe- 
less shows  that  under  the  invigorating 
influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietor- 
ship, they  make  up  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  apparatus  by  tho  inten- 
sity of  their  application.  "  The  pea8ant 
harrows  and  clears  his  land  till  it  is  in 
the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to 
see  the  crops  which  ho  obtains.*** 
"  The  peasants  t  are  tho  great  and 
ever-present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the 
country,  because  they  themselves  aro 
the  possessors.  This  country  is,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.    It  is  parcelled  out  among 

the  multitude The  peasants  aro 

not,  as  with  r,q,  for  the  most  part, 
totally  cut  off  from  property  in  the  soil 
thoy  cultivate,  totally  dependent  on 
the  labour  afforded  by  others— they 
are  tliomselvcs  the  proprietors.  It  is, 
perhaps,  from  this  cause  that  they  are 
probably  the  most  industrious  pea- 
santry in  the  world.  They  labour 
busily,  early  and  late,  because  they 

*  Uural  and  Domoiiie  Lift  of  Qeraanp, 

f  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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feel  tliat  they  are  labouring  for  them- 
Eiclvcs.  «...  The  German  peasants 
-work  hard,  but  they  have  no  actual 
want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly 
so  heavy  with  fruit,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  prop  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or 
tliey  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He  has 
his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  fur  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is 
his  own  master;  and  he,  and  every 
member  of  his  family,  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  labour.  You  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence 
which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
are  not  bo  active  and  lively  as  the 
English.  You  never  see  them  in  a 
bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to 
knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  httle  time. 
.  .  .  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  slow, 
but  for  ever  doinff.  They  plod  on  from 
'day  to  day,  and^  year  to  year — the 
most  patient,  untirable,  ana  persever- 
ing of  animaU.  The  English  peasant 
is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 
that  he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  spirit- 
less, purposeless The  Geiman 

bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the 
country  as  made  for  him  and  his 
fellow-men.  He  feels  himself  a  man ; 
he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours ; 
no  man  can  threaten  him  with  ejec- 
tion, or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he 
is  active  and  economical.  Ho  walks, 
therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks 
you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a  free 
man,  but  of  a  respectful  one.'* 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer 
thus  further  speaks :  "  There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  yeai*  in  which  they  do  not 
find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  mean?  to  get  out 
of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  They  carry  out  their 
manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost 
is  in  them.  If  there  b  not  frost,  they 
are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
welL    bach  of  them  as  are  too  poor  to  i 
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lay  in  a  sufiBcient  stock  of  wood,  find 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  the 
mountainous    woods,     and     bringing 
thence  fuel.    It   would  astonish  tho 
English  common  people  to  see  the  in- 
tense labour  with  which  tho  Germans 
earn  their  firewood.    In  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  you  find 
them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  off 
branches,  and  .Grathering,  by  all  means 
which    the    official    wood-police    will 
allow,  boughs,  stakes,   ana  pieces  d 
wood,  whicn  they  convey  home  with 
the  most  incredible  toil  and  patience.*'* 
After  a  description  of  their  careful  and 
laborious  vineyard    culture,    he  con- 
tinues,t  "  In  England,  with  its  great 
quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  large 
farms,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  in,  and 
the  fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the 
country  seems  in  a  comparative  state 
of  rest  and  quiet.    But  here  they  are 
everywhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and 
mowing,  planting  and  cutting,  weed- 
ing   and   gathermg.     They  have    a 
succession   of   crn-)s  like   a    market- 
gardener.    They  nave   their  carrots, 
poppies,  hemp,  nax,  saintfoin,  lucerne, 
rape,    colewoi't,    cabbage,    rotabaga, 
black  turnips,  Swedish  and  white  tur- 
nips,   teazies,    Jerusalem   artichokes, 
mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans, 
field-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian 
com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  mann- 
facturer,  potatoes,  their  great  crop  of 
tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part, 
under  the  family  management,  in  their 
own  family  allotments.     They  have 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  weed,  to 
clear  off  insects,  to  top ;  man^  of  them 
to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops. 
Tliey  have    their  water-meadows,  of 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meado^^1l 
are,    to  flood,  to  mow,  and  reflood; 
watercourses  to  reo{)en  and  to  make 
anew ;  their  early  fruits  to  gather,  to 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops 
of   vegetables ;    their    cattle,    sheep, 
calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners, 
and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines, 
as  they  shoot  rampantly  in  the  sum- 

*  Sural  and  Dometiie  L^fe  qf  Otrmanj/t 
p.  41. 
t  Ibid.  u.  60. 
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mer  heat,  to  prane,  and  thin  out  the 
leases  when  thej  are  too  thick:  and 
anj  one  maj  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
incessant  labour  it  is." 

This   interesting   sketch,    to     the 
general  truth  of  which  any  observant 
traveller  ii^  that  highly  cultivated  and 
populous   region    can    bear    witness, 
accords  with  the  more  elaborate  de- 
lineation by  a  distinguished  inhabitant, 
Professor*  Kan,   in  his  little  treatise 
"On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palati- 
nate."*   Dr.  Ran  bears  testimony  not 
only  to  the  industry,  but  to  the  skill 
and    intelligence    of  the    peasantry; 
their  judicious  employment  of  manures, 
and  excellent  rotation  of  crops;  the 
progressive  improvement  of  their  agri- 
culture for  generations  past,  and  the 
spirit  of  further  improvement  which  is 
still  active.     "The  indefatigableness 
of  the  coxmtry  people,  who  may  be  seen 
in  activity  aU  tne  day  and  all  the  year, 
and  are  never  idle,  liecause  thev  make 
a  good  distribution  of  their  labours, 
and  find  for  every  interval  of  time  a 
suitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known 
as  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning 
to  use  every  circumstance  which  pre- 
sents itself,  in  seizing  upon  every  use- 
ful novelty  which  offei-s,  and  even  in 
searching  out  new  and  advantageous 
methods.    One  easily  j)erccives  that 
the  peasant  of  this  district  has  reflected 
mucn  on  his  occupation :  he  can  ^ve 
reasons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
even  if  those  reasons  are  not  always 
tenable ;  he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of 
proportions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  figures :  he 
attends  to  such  general  signs  of  the 
times  as  appear  to  augur  him  either 
benefit  or  harm.*'t 

The  experience  of  all  other  parts  of 
Germany  is  similar.  "In  Saxony," 
says  Mr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  we  last  thirty  years,  and 
since  the  peasants  became  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  and  continual  im{HX)vement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses,  in  the  manner 
of  living  in  the  dress  of  the  peasants, 

*  On  £b«  AgrienUum  of  the  PalaHnaie,  and 
partiaUarUf  in  the  territary  of  Heidelberff. 
Bj  Dr.  iLKcl  Heiorich  Ban.  Beidelberg, 
1830. 

i  Ban,  pp.  10^  16b 


and  particularly]  in  the  culture  of  the 
land.  I  have  twice  walked  through  that 

{)art  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switz^iv 
and,  in  company  with  a  German  guide, 
and  on  purpose  to  see  the  state  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  farming,  and  1  can 
safely  challenge  contradiction  when  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  fanning  in  all 
£urope  superior  to  the  laboriously  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  vallevs  of  that 
part  of  Saxony.    There,  as  m  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  and 
in  the  Bhine  provinces,  the  farms  are 
singularly  flourishing.    They  are  kept 
in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well  managed.    The  ground 
is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.    No 
hedges    or   brushwood    encumber  it. 
Scarcely  a  rush  or  thistle  or  a  bit  of 
rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows 
are  well  watered  every  spring  with 
liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  farm  yards.    The  grass  is 
so  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English 
lawns  than  pf  anything  else  I  had  seen. 
The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
giound,  and  in  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  respective  portions.    All  tho 
little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out 
how  to  farm  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
results ;  they  diligently  seek  after  im- 
provements ;  they  send  their  children 
to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers;  and 
each  proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  im- 
provement introduced  by  any  of  his 
neighbours."*    If   this  be  not  over- 
stated, it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligence 
very  different  not  only  from  that  of 
English    labourers    but    of    English 
fanners. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850, 
contains  a  mass  of  evidence  gathered 
from  observation  and  inquiries  in  many 
difierent  parts  of  Europe,  together  with 
attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  pea- 

*  The  Social  ContHiion  and  Education  t^f 
the  People  in  England  and  Europe;  thoteing 
the  ReeuUe  qf  the  Primary  Schoola^  and  of 
the  division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign 
Countries.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Bar- 
rister-at'Law,  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor 
of  Uie  UniTersity  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  1.  pp. 
138^. 
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sant  pmperties.  Among  the  testimonies 
whicn  he  cites  respecting  their  effect 
on  agriculture,  I  select  the  following. 

"  Koichensperger,  himself  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  part  of  Prussia  where  theland 
is  the  most  subdivided,  has  published 
a  long  and  very  elaborate  work  to  show 
the  admirable  consequences  of  a  system 
of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  not  only  are 
the  gross  products  of  any  given  number 
of  acres  held  and  cultivated  by  small 
or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of 
acres  held  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former, 
after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  are  also  greater  than  the 
net  products  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  countries 
where  the  properties  are  small,  must  be 
rapidly  increasing.  He  says  that  the 
pnce  of  the  land  which  is  divided  into 
small  properties  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  is  much  higher,  and  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the 
price  of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He 
and  Professor  Rau  both  say  that  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates 
would  have  riiined  the  more  recent 
purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness 
of  the  small  estates  had  increased  in 
at  least  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as  the 
small  proprietors  have  been  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  prosperous 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices 
they  have  paid  lor  their  land,  he  argues, 
with  apparent  justness,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  pjoss 
profits  of  the  small  estates,  but  the  n3t 
profits  also,  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  that  the  net  profits  per 
acre,  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a 
great  proprietor.  He  says,  with  seem- 
ing trutli,  that  the  increasing  price  of 
land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the 
more  effect  of  comjietilion,  or  it  would 
have  diminished  the  profits  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
tlint  this  result  h«u)  not  followed  the 
rise. 

"  Albrecht  Thacri  another  celebrated 


German  writer  on  the  different  systems 
of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  works 
(Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture) 
expresses  his  decided  conviction,  that 
the  net  produce  of  land  is  greater  when 
farmed  oy  small  proprietors  than  when 
farmed  by  great  proprietor*  or  their 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Thaer  ia 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  tho 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ver> 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  English  systen' 
of  great  estates  and  great  farms." 

Mr.  Kay  adds,  from  his  own  observ«i« 
tion,  "  The  peasant  farming  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  HoUand,  and  Switzerland  is 
the  most  perfect  and  economical  farm- 
ing I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any 
co^mtty."* 

§  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example 
in  opposition  to  the  English  prejudice 
against  cultivation  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, is  tho  case  of  Belgium.  Phe 
soil  is  originally  one  of  the  worst  In 
Europe.  "The  provinces,"  says  Mr. 
M'Culloch,t  "of  West  and  East 
Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far- 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable 
care  and  hibour  bestowed  upon  its  cul- 
tivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its 
great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of 
very  skilful  management  and  judicious 
application  of  various  manures."  There 
exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  FiemiHh  Husbanary, 
in  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowled;:je. 
The  writer  observ?s,:J:  that  the  Flemish 
agriculturists  "  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be 
tho  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in 
time  they  will  make  it  produce  somo- 
thing.  The  sand  in  the  Campine  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  which  thev  probably 
were  originally.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cot- 
tage and  rude  cow-shed  erected  on  a 
spot  of  the  most  unpromising  aspect. 
Tho  loose  white  sand  blown  info  irre- 

•  Kai',  1. 116-8. 

t  OtoaraphicalDictionarjft  ot't.  *'  nelgium** 
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gnlar  mouncia  is  only  kept  together  by 
the  roots  of  the  heath :  a  small  spot 
only  is  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch:   part  of  this    is  covei-cd  wnth 
yonng  broom,  part  is  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of 
diminutiye  cfovor  may  show  itself:"  but 
manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  col- 
lecting, "  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which,  in  u  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
spread  around.    ...  If  there  is  no 
manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that 
can  bo  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at  first,  is 
broom :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren 
soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  cttt,  and 
produces  some  return  in  fieu^ts  for  the 
bakers  and  brickmakers.    The  leaves 
which  have  fallen  have  somewhat  en- 
riched the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  have  given  a  certain  degree  of 
compactness.    It  may  now  be  ploughed 
and  sown  with  buckwheat,  or  even  with 
ije  without  manure.    By  the  time  this 
is  reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been 
collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  crop- 
ping may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and 
potatoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows 
and  make  manure,  the  improvement 
goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil 
undergoes  a  complete  change:  it  be- 
comes mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  enriched  by  the  vegetable  matter 
afiforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  .  .  . 
After   the    land  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  a  regular  manner,  there  ap- 
pears much  less  difference  between  the 
soils  which  have  been  originally  good, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  so 
by  labour  and  industry.    At  least  the 
crops  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike 
at  harvest,  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
diflcrcnt  qualities  in  other  countries. 
This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Flemish  s^^stem ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  land  is  m  a  constant  stAte  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  gi*eater 
attention    to   tiUage    and    manuring, 
especially  the  latter." 

The  people  who  labour  thus  intensely, 
because  labouring  for  themselves,  have 
practised  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of 
manures,  wlich  in  England  are  counted 


among  modem  discoveries :  and  even 
now  the  superiority  of  their  agi'iculture, 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  England,  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  judges.  "  ITie 
cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate  soil,'*  says  the  writer  last 
quoted,*  "is  generally  superior  in 
Flanders  to  that  of  the  most  improved 
farms  of  the  samo  kind  in  Britain.  We 
surpass  the  Flemish  fanner  greatly  in 
capital,  in  varied  implements  of  tillage, 
in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,"  (though,  according  to  the  sam» 
authority,t  they  are  mucn  "  before  us 
in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,")  "  and 
the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man 
of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish 
peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention 
to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  application  of  manures 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  judicious  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  especia  ly  in  the 
economy  of  land,  so  that  every  pai-t  of 
it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  still  something  to 
learn  from  the  Flemings,"  and  not  from 
an  instructed  and  entei-prising  Fleming 
here  and  there,  but  from  the  general 
practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
pai-t  of  the  country  consists  of  peasant 
properties,  managed  by  tho  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  by  spade 
industry .^  "When  the  land  is  culti- 
vated entirely  by  the  spado,  and  no 
horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  tept  for  every 
three  acres  ot  land,  and  entirely  fed  on 
artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  modo 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in 
the  Waes  district,  where  properties  are 
very  small.  All  the  labour  is  done  by 
the  different  members  of  the  family;" 
children  soon  beginning  "to  assist  in 
various  minute  operations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weed- 
ing, hoeing,  feeding  the  cows.  If  they 
can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  bread,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, caiTuts,  and  clover,  for  tho  cows, 
they  do  well ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  their  rape-seed,  tlieir  fiax,  their 
hemp,  and  their  butter,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  wldcb 

*  FlemUh  Huthandrv,  p*  t. 

t  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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is  always  considerable,  gives  tliem  a 
very  good  profit.  Suppose  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  occupation,  and 
which  one  man  can  manage;"  then 
(after  describing  the  cultivation),  "if 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  young 
children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  gro^vn  up  men,  the  fa- 
mily will  require  thirty-mne  bushels  of 
grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes,  a 
tat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one 
cow :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will 
produce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
allow  some  com  to  finish  the  fattening 
of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extra  butter- 
milk :  another  acre  in  clover,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble 
turnips,  will  more  than  feed  the  cow; 
conFequently  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  is  sufficient  to  feed  this  family, 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and 
a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear 
and  toar  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these 
acres  are  the  most  profitable  on  the 
farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  colza  are 
included ;  and  by  having  another  acre 
in  clover  and  roots,  a  second  cow  can 
be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive 
on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After 
showing  by  calculation  that  this  extent 
of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  from  hired  labour,  the  writer 
(x>ntinues,  "  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  en- 
tirely cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the 
members  of  the  family  will  render  all 
the  operations  more  easy;  and  with  a 
horse  and  cart  to  carry  out  the  manure, 
and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occa- 
sionally draw  the  harrows,  fifUen  acres 
may  be  very  well  cultivated. . . .  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of 
some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,  *) 
"  that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industri- 
ous man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  i9^ 
mWy J  paying  a  good  rent^  but  may  accu- 
mulate a  considerable  sum  in  the  course 

*  Flemish  Sialandry,  p.  81. 


of  his  life.**  But  the  indefatigable  in* 
dustry  by  which  ho  accomplishes  thi^ 
and  of  wnich  so  large  a  portion  is  ex^ 
pcnded  not  in  the  mere  cultivation,  but 
in  the  improvement,  for  a  distant  re- 
turn, of  the  soil  itself— has  that  indus- 
try no  connexion  with  not  paving  rent? 
Could  it  exist,  without  presupposing, 
at  least,  a  virtually  permanent  tenure  ? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,   *'tbe 
Flemish    farmers    and  labourers   live 
much  more  economically  than  the  same 
class  in  England:   they  seldom    eat 
meat,  except  on  Sundays  and  in  har- 
vest: buttermilk    and   potatoes  with 
brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."     It 
18  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  English 
travellers,  as  thev  huvrj  through  £a> 
rope,  pronounce  the  peasantry  of  every 
Continental  country  poor  and  miserable, 
its  agriculttiral  and  social  system  a 
failure,  and  the  English  the  only  regime 
under  which  labourers  are  well  ofiT.    It 
is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under 
which  labourers,  whether  well  off  or 
not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.     So 
little  are  English  labourers  accustomed 
to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labourer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they 
habitually  mistake  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomy for  those  of  poverty.    Observe 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena. 

"Accordingly  they  are  gradually 
acquiring  capital^  and  their  ffreat  am- 
bition is  to  have  land  of  their  own. 
They  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  small  farm,  and  the 
price  is  so  raibcd  by  competition,  that 
land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.  Large 
properties  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  sell 
at  a  high  rate.  But  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  population  is  continually 
increasing,  being  rather  diffused  through 
the  masses  than  accumulated  in  indi- 
viduals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  and 
accessible,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to 
not  in  recommendation  of  peasant  pro- 
perties, but  as  a  warning  against  them ; 
on  no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive 
excess  of  population,  inferred  from  iho 
disti-css  which  existed  amoug  the  [ca- 
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of  Brabant  and  East  Flanders 
in  the  disastrous  year  1846-47.  The 
evidence  which  I  have  cited  from  a 
writer  converEant  with  the  subject,  and 
havini?  no  economical  theory  to  8ux>- 
port,  shows  that  tho  distress,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  severity,  arose  from 
no  insufficiency  in  these  little  properties 
to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinary 
circumstanoes,  the  wants  of  all  whom 
they  have  to  maintain.  It  arose  from 
the  essential  condition  to  which  those 
are  subject  who  employ  land  of  their 
own  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely, 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
ninst  be  borne  by  themselves,  and  can- 
not, as  in  the  case  of  large  fanners,  be 
shifted  from  them  to  the  consumer. 
\Yhen  we  remember  the  season  of  1846, 
a  partial  failure  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  so  unusual  a 
cakonity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half 
of  them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil 
seeds,  should  fall  short  of  a  yearns  pro- 
vision for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to 
contrast  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant 
with  an  English  capitalist  who  farms 
several  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
peasant  were  an  Englishman,  he  would 
not  be  that  capitalist,  but  a  dav-la- 
boarer  under  a  capitalist.  And  is  there 
no  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among 
day-labourers  ?  Was  there  none,  that 
year,  in  countries  where  small  proprie- 
tors and  small  &rmers  are  unimown  ? 
I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Bel- 
gium, than  corresponds  to  the  propor- 
tional extent  of  the  failure  oi  crops 
compared  with  other  countries.* 

§  6.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  peasant  pronerties  in  the 
Channel  Islands  is  of  so  decisive  a  cha- 
rncter,  that  I  cannot  help  adding  to 
the  numerous  citations  already  made, 

*  As  innchofthedistrewlateljoomplained 
of  in  Belgium,  as  psrtakes  in  any  degree  of  a 
pcnnanent  character.  H>pear8  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  population 
who  carry  on  manufacturing  htbour,  either 
by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  agricultural; 
and  to  be  occanoned  by  a  diminished  demand 
Ibr  Belgic  manufactures. 

To  the  preceding  testimonies  respecting 
Germany t  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  may 


part  of  a  description  of  the  eoonomical 
condition  of  those  islands,  by  a  writer 
whp  combines  personal  observation 
with  an  attentive  study  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  others.  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  in  his  "Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors,"  a  book  which  by  the  ex- 
cellence both  of  its  materials  and  of  its 
execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standieird  work  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  speaks  of  the  island  of  Guem- 
sey  in  the  following  terms  t  "Not  even 
in  England  is  nearly  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  produce  sent  to  market  from  a 
tract  of  such  Hmited  extent.  This  of 
itself  might  prove  that  the  cultivators 
must  be  tar  removed  above  poverty,  for 
being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell 
only  what  they  do  not  themselves  re- 
quire. But  tho  satisfactoriness  of  their 
condition  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 
'The  happiest  community,'  says  Mr. 
Hill,  *  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
little  island  of  Guernsey.*  '  No  matter,' 
says  Sir  George  Head,  '  to  what  point 
the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his 
wav,  comfort  everywhere  prevails/ 
What  most  surprises  the  English  vi- 
sitor in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond 
the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Pert,  is  tho 
appearance  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own 
country  would  belong  to  persons  of 
middle  rank :  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  others, 
which,  though 'in  general  not  large 
enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invari- 
ably much  too  good  in  every  respect  for 

day  labourers Literally,  in  the 

wliole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one 
so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer. 
'Look,'   says  a  late  Bailiff  of 

be  added  the  following  from  Kiebnhr,  re 
specting  tlie  Roman  Campagna.  In  a  letter 
f^om  Tivoli,  he  says,  **  "Wherever  you  find 
hereditary  farmers,  or  small  proprietors, 
there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a  large 
fortune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mouatafai 
districts.'*— i4/«  and  Letten  qf  IfitM^,  f ol. 
I  ii.  p.  149. 
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Guemaey,  Mr.  De  L'Isle  Brock,  *at 
the  hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare 
them  with  the  cottages  of  oar  pea- 
santry.* ....  Beggars  are  utterly  un- 
known  Pauperism,    able-bodied 

pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts also  bear  witness  to  the  general 
abundance  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  the  year  1841, 
there  were  in  England,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less 
than  700,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every 
twenty  persons,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  30Z.  In 
Guernsey,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a 
population  of  26,000  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  1920,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  40/."*  The 
evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Aldemey  is 
of  a  similar  character. 

Of  the  eflBciency  and  productiveness 
of  agriculture  on  the  small  properties 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton 
produces  ample  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  "  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the 
other,  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Bri- 
tain, there  being  in  the  latter  country 
only  one  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one 
to  seven  acres.  Yet  the  agriculture  of 
these  islands  maintains,  besides  culti- 
vators, non-agricultural  populations, 
respectively  four  and  five  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  arise  from  any  superi- 
ority of  soil  or  climate  possessed  by  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  tne  former  is  na- 
tiu-ally  rather  poor,  and  the  latter  is 
not  lietter  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure.^f 
**  In  the  year  1837,"  he  says  in  another 
place,t "  the  average  viela  of  wheat  in 
the  large  farms  of  Lngland  was  only 
twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest 
average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
Tuore  than  twenty-six  bushels.      The 

•  A  Plea  for  Peiuant  Proprieton.     By 
William  Thomas  Thornton,  pp.  89~10A. 
t  Ibid.  p.  33. 
$  Ibid.  p.  9. 


highest  average  since  claimed  for  tlie 
whole  of  England,  is  thirty  bushels. 
In  Jersey,  where  the  average  size  of 
farms  is  only  sixteen  ncres,  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stated 
by  Inglis  in  1834  to  be  thiiity-six 
busheh);  but  it  is  pixived  by  omcial 
tables  to  have  been  forty  bushels  in 
the  five  years  ending  with  1833.  In 
Guernsey,  where  farms  are  still 
smaller,  four  quarters  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  Inglis,  is  considered  a  good, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  "Thirty 
shillings*  an  acre  would  be  thought  in 
England  a  very  fair  i-ent  for  middling 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is 
only  very  inferior  land  that  would  not 
let  for  at  least  4Z." 

§  7.  It  is  from  France,  that  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  peasant  pro- 
perties are  generally  d^a^vn ;  it  is  in 
France  that  the  system  is  so  often  as- 
serted to  have  brought  forth  its  fruit 
in  the  most  wretched  possible  agricul- 
ture, and  to  be  rapidly  i-educing,  if  not 
to  have  already  reduced,  the  peasantry, 
by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  impres- 
sions so  much  the  reverse  of  truth. 
The  agriculture  of  France  was 
wretched,  and  the  peasantry  in  great 
indigence,  before  the  Revolution.  At 
that  time  they  were  not,  so  universally 
as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  There 
were,  however,  considerable  districts  of 
France  where  the  land,  even  then,  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  bad  agriculture 
and  to  the  general  poverty.  An  au- 
thority, on  this  point,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterato 
enemy  of  small  farms,  the  coryphseus 
of  the  modem  English  school  of  agri- 
culturists ;  who  yet,  travelling  over 
nearly  the  wliole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  he  finds  remark- 
able excellence  of  cultivation,  never 
hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  pro- 
perty.   "Leaving  Sauvc,     says  ne,t 

•  A  Plea  /i>r  Peatant  Proprielor$^  p.  9S. 
t  Arthnr    Young's    Tractla    in   France, 
vol.  1.  p.  CO. 
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*I  was  mvLch  struck  witli    a  large 
tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but 
huge  rocks;  yet  most  of  it  enclosed 
and  planted  with  the  most  industrious 
attention.    Every  man  has  an  olive,  a 
mulheny,  an  almond,  or  a  peach  tree, 
and  vines  scattered  among  them ;  so 
that  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with 
the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants  and 
bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  deserve 
cncoaragement  for  their  industry  ;  and 
if  I  were  a  French  minister  they  should 
have  it.    They  would  soon  turn  all  the 
deserts   around   them   into    gardens. 
Such  a  knot  of  active  husbandmen, 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of 
fertility,  because  I  suppose  tJieir  oxim^ 
would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if 
animated   by    the    same    omnipotent 
principle."    Again:*  "Walk  to  Kos- 
sendaf,"  (near  Dunkirk)  "  where   M. 
le  Brun  has  an  improvement  on  the 
Dunes,  which  he  very  obliginglv  showed 
me.    Between  the  town  and  that  place 
is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houses, 
built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or 
two  fields  enclosed,  of  most  wretched 
blowing  duTie  sand,  naturally  as  white 
as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry. 
The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  to 
gold.'*     And  again  :t  "Going  out  of 
(lange,  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  far 
the    greatest    exertion    in    irrigation 
which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France  ;  and 
then  passed  by  some  steep  mountains, 
highly  cultivated  in  terraces.     Much 
watering  at  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
Tery  interesting  to  a  farmer.    From 
GaDge,    to    the   mountain  of   rough 
ground  which  I  crossed,  the  ride  has 
been  the  most  interesting  which  I  have 
taken  in  France ;   the   efforts  of  in- 
dustry the  most  vigorous ;  the  anima- 
tion the  most  lively.    An  activity  has 
been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all 
difficulties  before  it,  &nd  has  clothed 
the  very  rocks  with  verdure.    It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask 
the  cause  ;  the  enjoyment  of  property 
mtMt  have  done  it.    Give  a  man  the 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and 
he  will  turn  it  into  &  garden ;  give  him 

*  Arthur    Young's    TraveU    <»  ^ance, 
Wl.lp.88. 
t  Ibid.  p.  51. 


a  nine  years  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert.'' 

In  his  description  of  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he 
speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but 
from  knowledge.  "  Take*  the  road  to 
Moneng,  and  come  presently  to  a  scene 
which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well- 
built,  tight,  and  comfortable  forming 
cottages  built  of  stone  and  covered 
with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gar- 
den, enclosed  by  dipt  thorn-hedges, 
with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up 
with  so  much 'care,  that  nothing  but 
the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner 
could  effect  anything  liko  it.  To 
every  house  belongs  a  farm,  per- 
fectly well  enclosed,  with  grass  Dor- 
ders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around 
the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another.  There 
are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  re- 
semble this  country  of  Beam;  but 
we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  ride  of  twelve 
miles  from  Pan  to  Moneng.  It  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  with- 
out the  farms  being  so  small  as  to 
occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popu- 
lation. An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 
and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole. 
It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses 
and  stables ;  in  their  little  eardens ;  in 
their  hedges;  in  the  courts  before  their 
doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their 
poultry,  and  the  sties  for  their  hogs. 
A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 
his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 
ness hang  by  the  thread  of  .a  nine 
years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  B^am, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of 
Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these 
blessings  from  tliat  good  prince  ?  The 
benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch 
seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country ; 
each  peasant  has  tJie  fowl  in  the  pot  J" 
He  frequently  notices  the  excellence 
of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders, 
where  the  farms  "  are  all  small,  and 

*  Arthur    Young's    l^xtvelt    m  Fitmee, 
Tol.  i. 
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much  in  tlielmntlK  of  little  prcprictoi-s."* 
In  the  Pays  de  Catix,  also  a  country  of 
email  properties,  the  agiiculture  was 
miserable;  of  which  his  explanation 
was,  that  it  "  is  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  fanning  is  but  a  secon- 
dary pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which 
Bpreads  over  the  whole  of  it."t  The 
uime  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  now,  wnether  we  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or 
from  the  o&cial  returns,  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  in  France.  In  "  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
weU  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal  to 
our  own. "I  Those  countries,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Quercy,  "  are  cul- 
tivated more  like  gardens  than  farms. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gar- 
dens, from  the  smallness  of  propertieB."§ 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rota- 
tion of  crops,  so  long  practised  in  Italy, 
but  at  that  time  generally  neglected 
in  France,  was  already  universal. 
"The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the 
harvest  of  one  being  but  the  signal  of 
mowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the 
same  fact  which  strikes  all  observers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,)  "can 
scarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion :  and  this  is  a  point,  peihaps,  of 
all  others  the  most  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  when  such  crops  are  so 
justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find 
them  in  these  provinces ;  cleaning  and 
ameliorating  ones  being  made  the 
preparation  for  such  as  foul  and  ex- 
haust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Arthur  JToung's  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uni- 
formly favourable.  In  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne, and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the 
agriculture  bad,  and  the  Email  pro- 
prietors very  miserable,  in  consequence, 
as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  subdivision 
of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :|| — "  Before  1  travelled,  I  conceived 
that  small  farms,  in  property,  were 
very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation; 
and  that  the  occupier  of  snch,  having 

•  Youngj  pp.  322—4. 

t  Ibtd.  p.  326.         X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  .^57. 

i  Ibid.  p.  3C4.  0  Ibid.  p.  il2. 
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]  no  rent  to  pay,  inig!it  be  sii!T!'.if:.tly  r.t 
his  ease  to  work  improveiiicnts,  and 
carry  on   a  vigorous   inis'jandry;  but 
what    I    have    seen  in   France,   has 
greatly  lessoned  my  good  opinion   of 
them.    In  Flanders,  I  saw  excellent 
husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  bucIi 
small  patches  of  property  as  arc  cominon 
in  other  provinces.     In  Alsace,  and 
on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  soi^s  of 
such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demand 
no  exertions,   some    small  properties 
also  are  well  cultivated.    In  Beam,  I 
passed  through  a  region  of  little  farmers, 
whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  and 
happiness  charmed  me ;  it  was  what 
property  alone  could,  on  a  small  scale, 
eifect;  but  these  were  by  no  means 
contemptibly  small;    they  are,   as   I 
judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to 
house,  from  40  to  80  acres.    Except 
these,  and  a  very  few  other  instances, 
I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small 
properties,  except  a  most  unremitting 
industry.    Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  on    the  reader's  mind,  that 
though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in, 
a  great  variety  of  instances  on  little 
properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  well 
conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  pos- 
ses ^^ors  was    so  conspicuous,   and    so 
meritorious,  that   no   commendations 
would  be  too  great  for  it.     It  was 
sufficient  to   prove  that  property  in 
land  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  active 
instigator    to    severe    and    incessant 
labour.     And  this  truth  is   of  such 
force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  way 
BO  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  moun- 
tain top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoin- 
ing villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property ; 
in  fact,  we  see  that  in  the  mountains 
of   Languedoc,   &c.,   they  have    con- 
veyed earth  in  baskets,  on  their  backs, 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denied 
it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this 
celebrated  agriculturist,  and  apostle  of 
the  grande  culture^  may  be  said  to  bo, 
that  the  effect  of  small  properties,  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  is  ad- 
mirable when  they  are  not  too  small : 
so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  family ; 
for  he    uf\on    complains,  with  groat 
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apparent  reason,  of  tlie  quantity  of 
iole  time  which  the  peasantry  had  on 
their  hands  when  tne  Und  was  in 
▼ery  small  portions,  notwithstanding 
the  ardour  with  which  they  toiled  to 
improve  their  little  patrimony,  in  every 
way  which  theirknowledge  or  ingenuity 
coidd  suggest.  He  recommends,  ac- 
cordingly, that  a  limit  of  subdivision 
sLoald  he  fixed  hy  law;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  an  indefensible  proposi- 
tion in  countries,  if  such  there  are, 
where  division,  having  already  gone 
farmer  than  the  state  of  capital  and 
the  nature  of  the  staple  articles  of  cul- 
tivation render  advisable,  still  con- 
tinues progressive.  That  each  peasant 
should  have  a  patch  of  land,  even  in 
full  property,  it  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system 
with  all  liie  disadvantages,  and  scarcely 


any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  properties; 
since  he  must  cither  live  in  indigence 
on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend 
as  habitually  as  if  he  had  no  landed 
possessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired 
labour :  which,  besides,  ii'  all  the  hold- 
ings surrounding  him  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  he  has  little  prospect  of 
finding.  The  benefits  of  peasant  pro- 
perties are  conditional  on  th»4r  not 
being  too  much  subdivided;  that  is, 
on  their  not  being  required  to  main- 
tain too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  from 
them  by  those  persons.  The  question 
resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  into  one  of  population.  Aro 
small  properties  a  stunulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VIL 


COHTIKnATION  OF  THE  8AUB  SUBJECT. 


§  1.  BsFORB  examining  the  influ- 
ence of  peasant  properties  on  the  ulti- 
mate economical  interests  of  the 
labouring  class,  as  determined  by  the 
increase  of  population,  let  us  note  the 
points  respectmg  the  moral  and  social 
influence  of  that  territorial  arrange- 
ment, which  may  he  looked  upon  as 
established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the 
case,  or  by  the  facts  and  authorities 
cited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  reader  new  to  the  subject  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  powerful 
impression  made  upon  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  whom  I  have  referred,  by 
what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer  calls 
the  "  almost  superhuman  industry*'  of 
peasant  proprietors.*  On  this  point, 
at  least,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country 
of  peasant  properties,  always  think  the 
inhabitants  of  that  countrv  the  most 
industrious  in  the  world.  There  is  as 
little    doubt   among   observers,  with 

*  T%«  Camton  Bekaffhauaen  (before  quotc<l). 
p.  53. 


what  feature  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
peasantry  this  pre-eminent  industry  is 
connected.  It  is  "  the  magic  of  pro- 
perty," which,  in  the  words  of  Artnur 
Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold."  The 
idea  of  property  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  there  should  bo 
no  rent,  any  more  than  that  thoro 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implies 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or  by 
the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a 
quit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less 
BO  than  a  freeholder.  What  is  wanted 
is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms. 
"  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of 
a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease 
of  a  garden,  and  he  "^dll  convert  it 
into  a  deseit." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited, 
and  those,  still  more  minntc,  to  bo 
found  in  the  same  authorities,  con- 
cerning the  habitually  claborato  syfr 
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tern  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  tho  peasant  proprietor  for 
making  every  superfluous  hour  and 
odd  uiumciit  instnimental  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  future  produce  and  value 
of  tho  land,  will  explain  what  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter*  respecting 
the  far  larger  gross  produce  which, 
with  anything  Hke  parity  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  on  small  farms, 
at  least  when  they  are  the  property  of 
the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  "Flem- 
ish Husbandry"  is  especiallj'  instruc- 
tive respecting  the  means  by  which 
untiring  industry  docs  more  than  out- 
weigh inferiority  of  resources,  imper- 
fection of  implements,  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  theories.  The  peasant 
cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is 
affirmed  to  produce  heavier  crcJps,  in 
equal  circumstances  of  soil,  than  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  produces  them,  no 
doubt,  with  an  amount  of  labour 
which,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer, 
w^ould  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion 
of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  if  we  should  not 
rather  say  a  ruling  passion.f 

*  Supra,  Book  1.  ch.  Ix.  $  4. 

t  Read  the  graphic  description  by  the  his- 
torian Michelet,  of  the  feelings  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  towards  bis  land. 

"  If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought, 
the  passion,  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is  very 
easy.  Let  us  walk  oift  on  Sunday  into  the 
country  and  follow  him.  Behold  him  yonder, 
walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock ; 
his  wife  is  at  vespers ;  he  has  on  his  Sunday 
clothes;  I  perceive  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
his  mistress. 

"  AVhat  mistress?  His  land. 

"  I  do  not  say  he  goes  str  aight  to  it.  No,  he 
is  frco  to-day,  and  may  either  go  or  not.  Does 
he  not  go  overy  day  in  the  week  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  turns  aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he 
has  business  elsewhere.   And  yet— he  goes. 

'*  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by ;  it  was 
an  opportunity.  He  looks,  but  apparently 
he  will  not  go  in ;  what  for?  And  yet— he 
enters. 

"At  least  it  is  pmbable  that  he  will  not 
work ;  ho  is  In  liis  Sunday  dress :  ho  has  a 
clean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  plucking  up  this  weed  and  throwing 
out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which 
is  in  the  way ;  but  he  has  not  his  tools  with 
bim,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

**  Then  ho  folds  his  arms  and  gaaes,  serious 


AVe  have  seen,  too,  that  it  is  not 
solely  by  superior  exertion   that  the 
Fleniisli   cultivators    succeed    in    ob- 
taining these  brilliant  results.     The 
same  motive  which  gives  sach  inten- 
sity to  tlicir   industry,  placed  them 
earlier  in  possession  of  an  amount  of 
agricultural  knowledge   not   attained 
until  much  later  in   countries  where 
apiculture  was  carried  on  solely   by 
hired  labour.    An  equally  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  M.  de  Lavergne* 
to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  small 
proprietors,  in  those  paits  of  France 
to  which  the  petite  culture  is  really 
suitable.      "In    the    rich    plains    of 
Flanders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhinej 
the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Rhone, 
all  the  practices  which    fertilize  the 
land  ana  increase  the  productiveness 
of  labour   are    known    to    the  very 
smallest  cultivators,  end  practised  by 
them,  however  considerable  may  be  the 
advances  which  they  require,   in  their 
hands,  abundant  manures,  collected  at 
great  cost,  repair  and  incessantly  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  spite 
of  the  activity  of  cultivation.     The 
races  of  cattle  aro  superior,  the  crops 
magnificent.      Tobacco,    flax,    colza, 
madder,  beetroot,  in  some  places ;  in 
others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plum, 
the  mulberry,  only  yield  their  abun- 
dant treasures  to  a  population  of  in- 
dustrious labourers.     Is  it  not  also  to 
the  petite  culture  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  garden  produce   ob- 
tained by  dint  of  great  outlay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  raris  ?" 

)(§  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant 
properties,  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of 
an  instrument  of  popular  education. 
Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  education ;  but  not  all- 
sufficient    llie  mental  faculties  will 

and  careful.  He  gives  a  long,  a  very  long 
look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.  At  lost,  if 
ho  thinks  himself  observed,  if  he  sees  aposser- 
by,  he  moves  slowly  away.  Thirty  paces 
off  he  stops,  turns  round,  and  casts  on  his 
land  a  lost  look,  sombre  and  profound,  but 
to  those  who  con  see  it,  the  look  is  full  of 
passion,  of  heart,  of  devotion." — TAs  I'copUt 
by  J.  Michdet,  Part  1.  ch.  1. 

*  Euay  on  the  Rural  Eeonomjf  of  England 
Seoiland,uHd  Ireland,  3rd  ed.  p.  137. 
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be  moat  devDlopcd  wLerc  they  are  most 
exercised;  and  what  gives  more  exer- 
cise to  tbcm  than  the  having  a  multi- 
tndo  of  interests,  none  of  which  can 
be  neglected,  and  which  can  be  pro- 
vided for  only  by  varied  efforts  of  will 
and  intelli^nce  PN^ome   of  the  dis- 
paragers of  Bmall^wperties  lay  great 
stress  on  the  cares  ana  anxieties  which 
beset   the  peasant  proprietor  of  the 
Rhineland  or  Flanders.   It  is  precisely 
those  cares  and  anxieties  which  tend 
to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an 
English  day-labourer.  It  is,  to  oe  sure, 
rather  abusing  the  privileges  of  fair 
argument  to  represent  the  condition  of 
a  day-labourer  as  not  an  anxious  one. 
I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  being  out  of 
employment ;  unless  he  has  access  to 
a  profuse  dispensation  of  parish  pay, 
and  no  shame  or  reluctance   in   de- 
manding it.    The  day-labourer  has,  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  and  popu- 
lation, many  of  the  anxieties  which 
have  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  none  of  those  which  have. 
Theposition  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
of  Flanders  is  the  reverse.    From  the 
anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyses — 
the  uncertainty  of  having  food  to  eat 
— few  persons  are  more   exempt:   it 
requires  as  rare  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the  potato  failure  com- 
bined with  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  more  and  less ;  his  cares  are 
that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 
business  of  life ;   that  he  is  a  free 
human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  being  of  a  different 
order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has 
pursuits  and  objects  like  those  which 
occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intel- 
lects the  greatest  parr^  such  cultiva- 
tion as  they  receive .Ajf  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  education, 
it  is  this — that  the  discipline  which 
does  go(jd  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  is  active,  not  tbat  in  which 
itisuassive.    The  secret  for  develop- 


ing the  faculties  is  to  give  them  much 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  du  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  impor- 
tance, and  even  necessity,  of  other 
kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  pos- 
session of  property  will  not  prevent  the 
peasant  from  oeing  coarse,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded.  These  things  depend 
on  other  influences,  and  other  kinds  oi 
instruction,  fiat  this  great  stimulus 
to  one  kind  of  ment«al  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  in- 
tellectual development.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
turning  to  practical  use  every  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading 
fruitful,  which  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary influence  are  in  too  many  cases 
like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence 
alone  that  the  situation  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  exercises  an  improving  in- 
fluence. It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the 
moral  virtues  ofprudence,  temperance, 
and  self-control/5^ay-labourers,  where 
the  labouring  clas^  mainly  consists  of 
them,  are  usually  improvident ;  they 
spend  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means  .and  let  the  future  shift 
for  itself  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  do  them  little 
good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  their 
Pastes  and  haoits.  'Ilie  tendency  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
nope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the 
contrary  extreme;  to  take  even  too 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
are  oftener  accused  of  penuriousnoss 
than  of  prodigality.  They  deny  them- 
selves reasonable  indulgences,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  order  to  economize.  In 
Switzerland  almost  everybody  saves, 
who  has  any  means  of  saving;  the 
case  of  the  Flemish  farmers  has  been 
already  noticed:  among  thu  French, 
though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed 
to  be  a  self-indulgent  people,  the  spirit 
of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural 
population  in  a  manner  most  gratifying 
as  a  wholO|  and  which  in  individuM 
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instances  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  ez« 
cess  than  defect.  Among  those  who, 
from  the  hovels  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  herbs  and  roots  which  constitute 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  by  travellers 
for  proofs  and  specimens  of  general 
indigence,  there  are  numbers  who  have 
hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of 
sums  in  five-franc  pieces,  which  tbey 
keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration, unless  orougnt  ont  to  be  expen- 
ded in  their  mostcherishcd  gratification 
— the  purchase  of  land,  n  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience  attached  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry 
have  land,  it  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
concerns ;  of  its  making  them  craftv, 
and  "calculating'*  in  the  objectionable 
sense.  The  french  peasant  is  no 
simple  countryman,  no  downright 
''peasant  of  the  Danube:"*  both  iu 
fact  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  "the 
crafLv  peasant."  That  is  the  stage 
whicii  he  has  reached  in  the  progres- 
sive development  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  has  imposed  on  human 
intelligence  and  human  emancipation. 
But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  and  a  passing  evil  compared 
with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  ^ne- 
ral  characteristic  of  a  people :  a  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
excellence  in  a  human  character-^the 
stock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are 
not  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm 
root;  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any 
tolerable  decree  of  physical  comfort ; 
and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries   of 

Eeasant  proprietors,  are  distinguished 
eyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

§  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  eco- 
nomical relations  so  conducive  to  fin- 
gality  and  prudence  in  every  other 
respect,  should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in 
the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation ?  '.rhat  it  is  so,  is  the  opmion 
expressed  by  most  of  those  English 
political  (conomists  who  have  written 
anything  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
*8ee  the  celebrated  fable  of  La  Fontaine. 


M'Culloch's    opinion  id  ifeB   known. 
Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  a  "peasant 
population,  raising  their  own  wages 
from  the  soil,  and  consuming  them  in 
kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very 
feebly  by  internal  checks,  or  by  mo- 
tives disposing  them  to  restraint.  Tho 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  quite  independent  of  their 
will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  thej 
will,  in  a  limited  territory,  verv  rapid!  j 
approach  a  state  of  want  ana  penury, 
and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  iiy 
the  physicial  impossibility  of  procuring 
subsistence."     He  elsewheref  roeaks 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  "  exactly  m  tho 
condition    in  which  the   animal  dis- 
position to  increase  their  numbers  is 
checked  by  the  fewest  of  those  ba- 
lancing   motives   and   desires  whicU 
regulate  the  increase  of  superior  ranks 
or    more     civilized    people."      The 
"causes    of    this     peculiarity"    Mr. 
Jones  promised  to  point  out  in  a  sub- 
sequent work,  which  never  made  its 
appearance.    I  am  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  from  what  theoiy  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence human  conduct,  he  would  have 
derived  them.    Arthur  Young  assumes 
the    same   "peculiarity"  as  a  fact; 
but,  though  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  docs  not 
push   his.  doctrine  to  so  violent  an 
extreme  as  Mr.  Jones ;  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  himself  testified  to  various 
instances  in  which  peasant  populations, 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  not 
tending   to  "a   state  of  want    and 
penury,"  and  were  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  coming  in  contact  with  "  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of 
experience  on  this  matter,  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  lalwur- 
ing  people  live  by  land  or  by  waees. 
they  have  always  hitherto  multiplied 
up  to  the  limit  set  by  their  habitual 
standard  of  comfort.  When  that 
standard  was  low,  not  exceeding  a 
scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  rate  of  wagcs^ 

*  E9»ay  on  fhs  VlstrihuHon  of  WwWk, 
p.  148. 

t  Ibid.  p.  68. 
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has  beon  kept  down  to  what  would 
barely  support  life.  Extremely  low 
idoas  of  ^at  is  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, are  perfectly  compatible  with 
peasant  properties;  and  if  a  people 
have  always  been  rsed  to  poverty, 
and  habit  nas  reconciled  them  to  it, 
there  will  be  over-population,  and  ex- 
ccssiye  subdivision  of  land.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  supposing  a  peasantry  to  pos- 
sess land  not  insimicient  but  suf&cient 
{or  their  comfortable  support,  are  they 
more,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  from  this 
state  of  comfort  through  improvident 
multiplication,  than  if  they  were  living 
in  an  equally  comfortable  manner  as 
hired  labourers  ?  All  a  priori  con- 
siderations arc  iQ  favour  ot  their  being 
less  likely.  The  dependence  of  wages 
on  population  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation and  discussion.  That  wages 
would  fall  if  population  were  much  in- 
creased is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt, 
and  always  a  thing  which  requires 
some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty 
for  its  intelligent  recognition.  Bit 
every  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from 
evidence  which  he  can  fully  appre- 
ciate, whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be 
made  to  support  several  families  in  the 
came  comfort  in  which  it  supports  one. 
Few  people  like  to  leave  to  their 
children  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their 
own.  The  parent  who  has  land  to 
leave,  is  perfectly  able  to  judge  whether 
the  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not : 
but  people  who  are  supported  by 
wages,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
should  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
in  the  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly 
to  chance.  "  In  even  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures," 
says  Mr.  Laing,"^  "the  demand  for 
labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady, 
and  appreciable  demand  :  but  it  is  so 
fai  husbandry,''  under  small  properties. 
'*The  labour  to  be  done,  tne  subsist- 
ence that  labour  will  produce  out  of 
bis  portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known 
dements  in  a  man's  calculation  upon 
Ills  means  of  subsistence.  Can  his 
square  of  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist  a 
family?  Can  he  marry  or  not?  are 
questions  which  every  man  can  answer 
without  delay,  doubt,  or  speculation. 
•  2»^tjt€8  qfc  Traveller,  p.  46, 


It  is  the  depending  on  chance,  where 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before 
it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident 
marriages  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us 
the  evils  of  over-population ;  and  chaneo 
necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed 
altogether ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  sub- 
sistence is,  by  our  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion 
instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  moro 
keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  brought 
upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess 
of  population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  peasant  properties.  He 
had  ample  opportunitv,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  for  judging  of  their 
effect  on  population.  Let  us  see  his 
testimony.  "  In  the  countries  in  which 
cultivation  by  small  proprietors  still 
continues,  population  increases  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  until  it  has  attained 
its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
ritances continue  to  be  divided  and 
subivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
as,  by  an  increase  of  labour, '  each 
family  can  extract  an  equal  income 
from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture,  divides  it  among  his 
sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  among 
their  sons,  who  abolish  fallows :  each 
improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
admits  of  another  step  in  the  sun- 
division  of  property.  But  there  is  no 
danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring 
up  his  children  to  make  beggars  of 
them.  He  knows  exactly  what  inho- 
ritance  he  has  to  leave  them;  ha 
knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it 
equally  among  them;  he  sees  the 
limit  beyond  which  this  division  would 
make  tliem  descend  from  the  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant 
and  to  tho  nobleman,  makes  fiim  ab- 
stain from  summoning  into  life,  children 
for  whom  he  cannot  properly  provide. 
If  more  are  bom,  at  feast  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  agree  among  themselves, 
which  of  several  brothers  shall  per- 
petuate the  family.    It  is  not  found 
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that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patri- 
monies of  the  peasants  are  ever  so 
divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  an 
honourable  competence ;  though  the 
habit  of  foreign  service,  by  opening  to 
the  children  a  career  indennite  and 
tmcalculablo,  sometimes  calls  forth  a 
superabundant  population."* 

There  is  similar  testimony  respect 
ing  Norway.  Though  there  is  no  law 
or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no 
manufactures  to  take  ofif  a  surplus 
population,  the  subdivision  of  pi'operty 
IS  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent. 
"The  division  of  the  land  among 
children,"  savs  Mr.  Laing,f  "  appears 
not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the 
efifcct  of  reducing  the  landed  pro- 
perties to  the  minimum  size  that  will 
barely  support  human  existence.  I 
have  counted  from  five-and-twcnty  to 
forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in 
a  country  in  which  the  farmer  must, 
for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
have  winter  provender  and  houses  pro- 
vided for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on 
aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  efifecta  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be 
no  other  than  what  I  have  long  con- 
jectured would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement;  viz.  that  in 
a  country  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merclv,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
in  iuU  o^Tiersnip,  its  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the 
marriages  of  the  female  heirs  among 
the  bodv  of  landholdcre,  will  bi^lance 
its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succesHion 
of  children.  The  whole  mass  of  pro- 
perty will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many 
estates  of  the  class  of  lOOOZ.,  as  many 
of  lOOZ.,  us  many  of  lOZ..  a  year,  at 
one  period  as  at  another.'  I^hat  this 
should  happen,  supposes  diffused 
through  society  a  very  cllicacioiis  pru- 
dential check  to  population :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  j)ecu- 
liar  adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprie- 
tary sybtcm  for  fostering  it. 

*  Xouceaux  Prindpet,  Book  iii.  ch.  3. 
t  Rendenee  in  AorwajTi  p.  18. 


"In  some  parts  of  PAvitzcrland,* 
says  Mr.  Ka^-,*  "as  in  the  canton  of 
Ai^vie  for  mstflnce,  a  peasant  never 
marries  before  ho  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  generally  much 
later  in  life ;  and  in  that  canton  the 
women  very  seldom  marry  before  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  .  .  . 
Nor  do  the  division  of  land  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  conveying  ife 
from  one  man  to  another,  encourage 
the  providence  of  the  labourers  of  the 
rural  districts  only.  They  act  in  the 
same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  upon  the  labourers  of  the 
smaller  to>vns.  In  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns  it  is  customary  for  a 
labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  of  ground 
outside  the  town.  This  plot  he  cul- 
tivates in  the  evening  as  his  kitchen 
garden.  Ho  raises  in  it  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  use  of  his  familv 
during  the  winter.  After  his  days 
work  is  over,  he  and  his  family  repair 
to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  which 
they  spend  in  planting,  sowing,  weed- 
ing, or  preparing  for  sowing,  a  harvest, 
according  to  the  season.  The  desiro 
to  become  possessed  of  one  of  these 
gardens  operates  very  strongly  in 
strengthening  prudential  habits  and 
in  rostraining  improvident  marriages. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  told  me  that  a 
townsman  was  seldom  contented  until 
he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  garden 
and  house,  and  that  the  town  labourers 
generally  deferred  their  marriages  for 
some  years,  in  order  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  either  one  or  both  of  these 
luxuries." 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statistical 
evidence  f  that  in  Prussia  the  average 
age  of  marriage  is  not  only  much  later 
than  in  England,  but  "is  gradually 
becoming  later  than  it  was  formerly, ' 
while  at  the  same  time  "  fewer  illegiti- 
m  vlC  children  aro  bom  in  Prussia  than 
in  any  other  of  the  European  coun- 
tries." "  Wherever  I  travelled,"  says 
Mr.  Kav,t  "in  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  I  was  assured  bv  all  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was 
i'clt  by  all  the  peasants,  was  acting  as 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  C7-P 
t  Ibid.  pp.  7^-U.        :i  ibid.  p.  00. 
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the    strongest    possible    check    upon 
undue  increase  of  population.''* 

in  Flanders,  according  to  Mr. 
Fauchc,  the  British  Consul  at  Ostend,f 
"  fanner's  sons  and  those  who  have  the 
means  to  become  fanners  will  delay 
their  marriage  until  they  get  posses- 
sion of  a  farm."  Once  a  former,  the 
next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
"  The  first  thine?  a  Dane  does  with  his 
savings,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  Consul 
at  Copenhagen, J  "is  to  purchase  a 
clock,  then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he 
hires  out,  and  which  pays  a  good 
interest.  Then  his  ambition  is  to 
become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this 
class  of  pennons  is  better  off  than  any 
in  Denmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
people  in  any  country  who  have  more 
easily  within  their  reach  all  that  is 
really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class, 
which  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  labourers." 

But  the  experience  which  most  de- 
cidedly contradicts  the  asserted  ten- 
dency of  peasant  proprietorship  to 
produce  excess  of  population,  is  the 
case  of  France.  In  tnat  country  the 
experiment  is  not  tried  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  properties  being  too 
small.  The  nnmber  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  France  is  not  exactly  a»- 
certained,  but  on  no  estimate  does  it 
fall  much  short  of  five  millions ;  which, 
on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France 

*  The  Pms»ian  minister  of  lUtistic*,  in  a 
work  {Condition  of  tkt  JPeople  in  Fnu$ia) 
which  I  mm  obliged  to  quote  at  Mcond 
hand  from  Mr.  Kay,  after  proring  by  figures 
the  great  and  progrfrire  increaae  of  tlie 
eoamunptioo  c^  food  and  clothing  per 
bead  of  the  populaticHi,  firara  which  he  Jnstlj 
mfers  a  eorreqmnding  inereaae  of  the  pro- 
doctiTeneai  of  agricnltare,  conttnnes :  **  The 
diriskn  of  eftates  haa,  itooe  1831,  proceeded 
iiMMe  and  more  throa^ioat  the  eoantiy. 
There  are  now  many  more  email  independent 
profinetors  than  fimnerly.  Yet,  however 
many  eomplainta  of  panperiam  are  heard 
amooK  the  dependent  labooren,  we  never 
bear  it  complained  that  pauperton  is  in- 
creasing unoBg  the  prawant  proprieton." — 
Kay,  LKl-G. 

t  In  a  oaMiiunifation  to  fha  Conmiiwioo- 
of  Poor  Law  Eoqniry,  p.  6|0  of  their 
Cosnmnnifarion^  Appendix  V  to 


inid. 


r.s. 


it  ought  to  be  a  low  calculation).  sli;n\^ 
much  more  tlinn  half  the  population 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  in- 
herit,  landed  property.    A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to 
afford  a  subsistenco  to  the  proprietors, 
of  whom,  according  to  some  compu- 
tations, as  many  as  three  millions  ai*o 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  bu\>- 
port  cither  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional   innd,  generally  on 
metayer  tenure.    When  the  projwrty 
possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the    possessor    from    dependence    on 
wages,  the  condition  of  a  un^prietor 
loses  much  of  its  charactoristic  elHcacy 
as  a  check  to  overpopulation :  and  if 
the  prediction  so  often  made  in  Kng 
land  had  been  realized,  and   France 
had  become  a  "pauper  warren,'*  tlio 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  same 
system    of   agricultural    economy   in 
other  circumstances.    But  what  is  the 
fact?    That  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  French  population  is  the  slowest 
in    Europe.    During    the    generation 
which  the  Revolution  raised  from  the 
extreme  of  hopeless  wrctchcdneKS  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of 
population   took  place.    But  a  gene- 
ration has  grown  up,  wliich,  having 
been  born  in  improved  circumstances, 
has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable;  and 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  operates 
most   conspicuously,  in   keeping   the 
increase  of  population  within  the  in- 
crease  of  national  wealth.    In  a  tablf, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Rao,*  of  the 

*  The  following  U  the  Ubie  (see  p.  108  of 
the  Belgian  translation  of  BIr.  Rau's  large 
work) : 

Percent. 
United  States  ....  1830-30  .  .  'i-92 
Hungary  (aoecwdinf  to  Rohrer)  .    .    •    3*40 

England      1811-21    .    .    1'79 

1621-31    .    .    1-00 

Anatria  CRofarer) rao 

Pmwia ]81<$-37    .    .    I'M 

m         1820.30    .     .     1-37 

1821-31   .  .  I'srr 

Netherlands    .    •    •    .    1821-28    .    .  \"i-i 

SootUnd 14'il-3I    .    .  1-30 

Saxrmy l(>15-30    .    .  1-15 

Ba4en     ....  I'i20-30  (licuniich)  1'13 

Bavaria UlV/a    .    .  ItjH 

Naples 1814-24    .    .  O-ta 

France  ....     1617-27  (Mathifu)  lyia 

and  niM«  recently  (SAoreaudeJonbe*)  O'M 

Bui  the  Bombir  fifw  hf   Ifonaa  4» 
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rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  popula- 
tions of  various  countries,  that  of 
Inauce,  from  1817  to  1827,  is  stated  at 
•j^  per  cent,  that  of  England  during 
a  similar  decennial  period  being  1^^ 
annuaUy,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
nearly  3.  According  to  the  official 
returns  as  analyzed  by  M.  Legoyt,* 
the  increase  of  the  population,  wnich 
from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of 
1*28  per  cent  annually,  averaged  only 
0-47  per  cent  from  1806  to  1831 ;  from 
1831  to  1836  it  averaged  060  per 
cent;  from  1836  to  1841,  0*41  per 
cent,  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0*68  per 

Jonn^s,  ho  adds,  b  not  entitled  to  implicit 
confldcncc. 

The  following  table  giren  by  M.  Que- 
telet  (On  Man  and  ihe  Development  of  hit 
J^acultiett  vol.  1.  oh.  7),  also  on  the  au- 
thority of  Rau,  contains  additional  matter, 
and  dUfers  in  some  items  from  the  preced- 
ing, probably  from  the  author's  having 
taken,  in  those  cases,  an  average  of  dif- 
ferent years : 

Per  cent. 

Ireland 2*46 

Hungary 2'40 

Spain 1-66 

England 1-65 

Rhenish  Prussia .    •    •    .  1*33 

Austria 1*30 

Bavaria 1-08 

Netherlands 0*94 

Naples 0*83 

France 063 

Sweden 0*58 

Lombardy 0*45 

A  very  carcfally  prepared  statement, 
by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Jotimal  dee  Econo- 
mietee  for  May  1847,  which  brings  up  ttie 
results  for  France  to  the  census  of  the  pre- 


cent.f  At  the  censas  of  1851  the 
rate  of  annual  increase  shown  was 
only  r08  per  cent  in  the  five  years, 
or  0*21  annually;  and  at  the  census 
of  1856  only  0*71  per  cent  in  five 
years,  or  0*14  annually;  so,  that,  in 
the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  "  popu- 
lation has  almost  ceased  to  increase 
in  France  "^  Even  this  slow  increase 
is  wholly  the  ofTect  of  a  diminution  of 
det^ths ;  the  number  of  births  not  in- 
creasing at  all,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  population  is  con- 
stantly dimini8hing.§  This  slow  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while 

ceding  year  1846,  is  summed  up  in  the  lb&- 

lowing  table : 


Sweden ... 
Norway.  .  , 
Denmark  .  • 
Russia  .  .  • 
Austria .  .  , 
Prussia  •  •  • 
Saxony  .  .  , 
Hanover  ,  . 
Bavaria .  .  . 
Wurtemberg  , 
Holland.  .  . 
Bclfdum  .  . 
Sardinia  .  , 
Grejit  Brlt&in  (ex 
elusive  of  Ireland) 
France  .  .  . 
United  States 


ti    Q) 


§58 


Per  cent. 
0-83 
1*36 


85 
84 
45 


} 


.01 
-90 

•  •• 

•08 

•95 

•G8 
•27 


5-      ^ 


^9g 


Per  cent, 
114 
1-30 
0*95 
0-61 
0-90 
1-18 
0-90 
0-85 
0*71 
1*00 
1-03 
0-76 

TOO 
0-50 


*  Journal  dee  Beonomistet  for  Siaroh  and  May  1847. 
t  M.  Legoyt  Is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841.  and  the  increase 
between  that  time  and  1846  consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  increase  during 
the  whole  period  was  something  intermediate  between  the  last  two  averages,  or  not  much 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

X  Journal  dee  JSeonomietee  for  February  1847.    In  the  Journal  for  January  1865,  M. 
Leeoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and,  I  presume,  corrected.     The 
series  of  percentages  Is  1*28,  0-3 1,  0*69,  0*60, 0*41.  0*68,  0*22,  and  0*20.    The  last  census, 
that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight  reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  of  the  newly  acquired 
departments,  being  0*32. 
{  The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 
From  1824  to  1828  annual  number  of  births  981,914^  being  1  in  32*30  of  the  popolation. 
1829  to  1833  „  „  965,444,     „     1  in  34  00 

1884  to  1838  „  „  972,993,      „     1  in  3439 

1839  to  1843  n  n  970,G17,      ^     1  in  3.'>-27 

1644  &  1845  „  H  983,573,      „     I  in  35*58 


>• 


** 


f» 

n 


In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  swelled  by  the  efifects  of 
aoonsiderable  Immigration.  **  This  diminution  of  births,"  he  observes, "  while  there  is  a  cou- 
stant,  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  population  and  of  marrli^es,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  progress  of  prudence  and  forethought  in  fiimilies.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  of 
ear  dvii  and  social  Institutlona,  wliich,  prodncinga  dally  increaring  sabdivision  of  fortanes^ 
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capital  incTcaseB  much  more  rapidly, 
has  cansed  a  noticeable  improYcment 
in  the  condidoQ  of  the  labouring  class. 
The  circumstances  of  that  portion  of 
the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors 
are  not  easily  ascertained  with  preci- 
sion, being  of  course  extremely  vari- 
able :  but  the  mere  labourers,  who 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took 
place  at  the  Revolution,  have  uncjues- 
tionably  much  improved  in  condition 
since  that  period.*    Dr.  Rau  testifies 

botb  landed  and  moveable,  caH  forth  in  oar 
people  the  instincta  of  conservation  and  of 
comfort." 

In  four  departments,  among  which 
are  two  of  the  most  thriving  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  deaths  even  then  exceeded  the 
births.  The  census  of  1856  exhibits  the  re- 
markable fact  of  a  positive  diminution  in  the 
population  of  64  out  of  the  86  departments. 
A  significant  comment  on  the  paaper^warren 
theory.  See  M.  de  Laveigne's  analysis  of 
tiie  returns. 

*  **  The  classes  of  our  population  which 
have  only  wages,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
exposed  to  indigence,  are  now  (IM6)  much 
better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  than  they  were  at  the 
be^nniog  of  the  century.  This  may  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  all  persons  who 
can  remember  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods 
compared.  Were  there  any  doubts  on  the 
■abject,  they  might  easily  be  dissipated  by 
eonsnlting  old  cultivators  and  workmen,  as 
I  have  myself  done  in  various  localities,  with- 
out meeting  with  a  single  contrary  testimony ; 
we  may  also  appeal  to  the  (acts  collected  by 
•n  accurate  olwerver,  M.  Villerme,  in  his 
Pictmre  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes,  book  U.  ch.  1." 
(Se»earehe»  on  ike  Caiue$  qf  Indigence,  by  ▲. 
Client,  pp.  84-6.)  The  same  writer  speaks 
(p.  118)  of  **  the  considerable  rise  which  has 
taken  place  since  1789  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural day-labourers;"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of 
habitual  requirements,  even  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  populatiiui,  the  state  of  which 
la  usually  represented  as  most  deplorable. 
"  In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  oon- 
dderable  change  has  taken  pUce  in  the  habits 
cf  the  operatives  In  our  manufiicturing 
towns :  they  now  expend  much  more  than  for* 
meriy  on  clothing  and  ornament. . . .  Certain 
classes  of  workpeople,  such  as  the  eaniUe  of 
I^yons,"  (according  to  all  representations, 
llketheiroounterpartiour  handloom  weavers, 
the  very  worst  pitid  class  of  artisans,)  *'  no 
longer  show  themselves,  as  they  did  formerly, 
covered  with  filthy  rags."  (Page  164.) 

The  preceding  statements  were  given  In 
ISormer  editioos  of  this  work,  being  the  best 
to  which  I  had  at  the  thne  access ;  but  evi- 
dence, both  of  a  more  recent,  and  of  a  more 
minute  and  wedao  oharacter,  will  now  be 


to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  another 
country  in  which  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  is  probably  excessive,  the 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authentio 
instance  which  supports  the  assertion 
that  rapid  multiptication  is  promoted 
by  peasant  properties.  Instances  may 
undoubtedlv  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  Belgium;  the 
prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  popu- 
lation, are  at  present  a  matter  oi  con- 
found in  the  Important  work  of  M.  L6onee 
de  Lavergne,  SurtU  Ectmamjf  of  France  Hwte 
1789.  According  to  that  painstaking,  well- 
informed,  and  most  impartial  enquirer,  the 
average  daily  wages  of  a  French  labourer 
have  risen,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  80,  while, 
owing  to  the  more  constant  employment,  the 
total  esmings  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  not  riiort  of  double.  The  following 
are  the  statements  of  M.  de  Lavergne  (2na 
ed.  p.  67) : 

*'  Arthur  Toung  estimates  at  19  sous  [9id.  1 
the  average  of  a  dsy's  wages,  which  must 
now  be  about  1  franc  50  centimes  [l«.  SdJ], 
and  this  increase  only  represents  a  part  of 
tiie  improvement.  Though  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  in  num* 
bers,  the  addition  made  to  the  population 
shioe  1789  having  centred  in  the  towns,  the 
number  of  actual  working  days  has  increased, 
first  because,  the  duration  of  life  having 
augmented,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  is  better 
organised,  partly  through  the  suppression  of 
several  festival-holidays^  partly  by  the  mere 
effect  of  a  more  active  demand.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  Increased  number  of 
his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
rural  workman  must  have  doubled.  Tliis 
augmentation  of  wages  answers  to  at  least 
an  equal  augmentation  of  comforts,  since  the 
prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  have 
changed  but  little,  and  those  of  manufac- 
tured, for  example  of  woven,  articles,  have 
materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the 
labourers  has  alio  improved,  if  not  in  all, 
at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces." 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  averaga 
amount  of  a  day's  wages  is  grounded  <m  a 
careM  comparison,  in  this  and  all  other 
economical  points  of  view,  of  all  the  different 
provinces  of  France. 

*  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Palatinate,  already  dted.  He  says  that 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war  were  unusually  high, 
and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank 
to  a  lower  money-rate,  but  that  the  prices 
of  many  commodities  having  fkllen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  unequivocally  improved.  The  food 
given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  empk>yeni 
baa  also  greatly  improved  in  quantity  and 
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siderable  uncertainty.  Belgium  has 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  population 
on  the  Continent ;  and  When  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require,  as 
they  must  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable strength  of  existing  habit  to 
be  broken  through.  One  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  is  the  great 
power  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  Catholic  piiesthood, 
whoso  influence  is  everywhere  strongly 
exerted  against  restraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the 
people  have  rendered  the  existing 
rapidity  of  increase  practically  inno- 
cuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  es- 
tates still  undivided  affording  by  their 
gradual  dismemberment,  a  resource  for 
the  necessary  augmentation  of  the 
gross  produce  ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  large  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  and  coal  districts,  which  attract 
and  employ  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  of  population. 

§  6.  But  even  where  peasant  pro- 
perties are  accompanied  by  an  excess 
of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  the  additional  econo- 
mical disadvantage  of  too  great  a  sub- 
division of  the  land.  It  docs  not  follow 
because  landed  property  is  minutely 
divided,  that  farms  will  be  so.  As 
large  properties  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  small  farms,  so  are  small 
properties  with  farms  of  an  adequate 
size  ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is 
not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  even 
undue  multiplication  among  peasant 

quality.  **  It  Is  now  considerably  belter  than 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  clxus 
obtained  less  flesh-meat  and  puddings,  and 
no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like."  (p.  20.) 
*'  Such  an  increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro- 
fessor) "which  must  be  estimated  not  in 
money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  ena- 
bled to  procure,  is,  by  universal  admission,  a 
proof  that  the  mass  of  capital  must  have  in- 
creased." It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
that  the  labouring  population  has  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this 
instance  as  well  as  in  France,  the  division  of 
the  land,  even  when  excessive,  bas  been 
compatible  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pm- 
dmtial  cheeks  to  population. 


proprietors.  As  might  be  expected 
from  their  admirable  intelligence  in 
things  relating  to  their  occupation,  the 
Flemish  peasantry  have  long  learn  fe 
this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  not  divid- 
ing properties,"  savs  Dr.  Kau,*  "  and 
the  opinion  that  tnis  is  advantageous, 
have  oeen  so  completely  preserved  in 
Flanders,  that  even  now,  when  a 
peasant  dies  leaving  several  children, 
they  do  not  think  of  dividing  his 
patrimony,  though  it  be  neither  en- 
tailed nor  settled  in  trust ;  they  prefer 
BcUing  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  pro- 
ceeds, considering  it  as  a  jewel  which 
loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided." 
That  the  same  feeling  must  prevail 
widely  even  in  France,  is  shown  bv 
the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land, 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  a  fourth 
port  of  tho  whole  soil  of  the  country ; 
and  M.  Passy,  in  his  tract  "  On  the 
Changes  in  the  Agricultural  Condition 
of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  since 
the  year  1800, "f  states  other  facta 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  "The 
example,"  says  he, "  of  this  department 
attests  that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  between  the 
distribution  of  property  and  that  of 
cultivation,  a  connexion  which  tends 
invincibly  to  assimilate  them.  In  no 
portion  of  it  have  changes  of  owner- 
ship had  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  size  of  holdings.  While,  in  dis- 
tricts of  small  farming,  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner  are  ordinarilj 
distributed  among  many  tenants,  so 
neither  is  it  uncommon,  m  places  where 
the  grande  culture  prevails,  for  the 
same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several 
proprietors.  In  the  plains  of  Vexin, 
in  particular,  many  active  and  rich 
cultivators  do  not  content  themselves 
with  a  single  farm ;  others  add  to  the 
lands  of  their  principal  holding,  all 
thoso    in    the    neighoourhood  which 

*  Page  33 1  of  the  Brussels  translation.  He 
cites  as  an  authority,  Schwen,  Fapen  om 
Affriculturet  i.  185. 

t  One  of  the  many  important  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  JounuU.  dea  Eeono* 
miiUs,  the  organ  of  the  principal  political 
economists  of  Frances,  and  doing  great  and 
Increasing  honour  to  their  knowledge  and 
ability.  M.  Fassy's  essay  has  been  reprinted 
i  separately  aa  a  pamphlet. 
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they  are  able  to  hire,  and  in  this 
manner  make  np  a  total  extent  which 
in  soino  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two 
hundred  hectares"  (five  hundred  Eng- 
lish acres).  "The  more  the  estates 
are  dismembered,  the  more  frequent 
do  this  sort  of  arrangements  become ; 
and  afl  they  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  time 
will  confirm  them." 

"  In  some  places,"  says  M.  de  La- 
vergne,*  "in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  for  example,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  prande  culture  become 
evident,  the  size  of  farms  tends  to  in- 
crease, several  farms  are  thrown  to- 
gether into  one,  and  farmers  enlai^e 
their  holdings  by  renting  parcelUs 
from  a  number  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms  as  well  as  properties 
of  too  great  extent,  tend  to  division. 
Cultivation  spoDtaneously  finds  out  the 
organization  which  suits  it  best."  It 
\3  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same 
eminent  writer,f  that  the  departments 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  separate  accounts  with  the  tax- 
collector,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme, 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  CHse ;  all 
of  them  among  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated,  and  the  first-mentioned  of 
them  the  very  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated, in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive 
smallness  of  holdings,  are  undoubtedly 
a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  particularly 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France.   The 

governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau 
avo  thought  it  necessary  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  subdivision,  and  the 
Prussian  Government  unsuccessfully 
proposed  the  same  measure  to  the 
Estates  of  its  Rhenish  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be 
found  that  the  petite  culture  is  the 
system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
culture  that  of  the  great  landlords : 

*  Sural  EeonoMjf  qf  France,  p.  455. 
t  P.  117.  See,  for  fiusU  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, pp.  141 » 260,  and  other  paaeaicesof  the 
same  important  treatise ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
mischieTons  effect  of  subdivision  when  too 
minute,  or  when  t!ie  nature  of  the  soil  and 
9t  iu  products  is  not  suitable  to  it. 


on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  small 
properties  are  divided  among  too  many 
proprietors,  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  the  large  properties  also  are  par* 
celled  out  among  too  many  farmers, 
and  that^the  cause  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital, 
skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  Ihere 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivi- 
sion in  France  is  not  more  excessive 
than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause; 
that  it  is  diminishing,  not  increasing ; 
and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
cellementf  is  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  eflect 
in  promoting  subdivision  beyond  the 
degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 

*  Bir.  Lalng,  in  his  latest  publication. 
*'  Observations  on  the  Social  and  Political 
State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and 
1849,"  a  book  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
England,  and  the  disparagement  of  every- 
thing elsewhere  which  others,  or  even  he 
himself  in  former  works,  had  thought  worthy 
of  praise,  atKues  that  "although  the  land 
itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided"  on  the 
death  of  the  proprietor,  **the  value  of.  the 
land  is,  and  with  effects  almost  as  pr^odicial 
to  social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share 
becomes  a  debt  or  burden  upon  the  land.** 
Consequently  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  retrograde ;  **  each  gene- 
ration is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  one, 
although  the  land  is  neither  less  nor  more 
divided,  nor  worse  cultivated."  And  this  be 
gives  as  the  explanation  of  thegreat  indebted- 
ness of  the  small  landed  proprietors  in 
Prance  (pp.  97-9).  If  these  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  Invalidate  all  which  Mr. 
Laing  affirmed  so  positively  in  other  writings, 
and  repeats  in  this,  respecting  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  possession  of  land  in  pre- 
venting over-population.  But  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
only  country  of  which  he  speaks  from  actual 
residence,  Norway,  he  does  not  pretend  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  is 
deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited  prove 
that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
SwiUerland,  the  assertion  is  equally  wide  of 
the  mark ;  and  what  has  been  iliown  re- 
specting the  slow  increase  of  population  in 
France,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  French  peasantry  was  deteriorating, 
it  could  not  be  from  the  cause  supposed  by 
Mr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that 
in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of 
the  people  Is  improving,  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  even  its  fertilitjr  increasing,  and 
fh)m  the  larger  surplus  which  remains  aftbr 
feeding  the  agricultuxtd  classes,  the  towns 
are  augmenting  both  in  population  and  in 
the  well-being  of  their  inhabitanta. 
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cultural  practices  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  customary  on  its  large  estates, 
the  cause  must  lie  m  one  of  the  salu- 
tary influences  of  the  system;  the 
eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes 
providence  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
not  heing  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope 
to  hecomo  so.  In  England,  where  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  no  inyestment 
for  his  savings  but  the  savings  bank, 
and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except  per- 
haps that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  with  its 
chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembline  the  intense  spirit  of 
thrift  which  takes  possession  of  one 
who,  from  being  a  day  labourer,  can 
raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  According 
to  almost  all  autnonties,  the  real  cause 
of  the  moreeUement  is  the  higher  price 
which  can  be  obtained  for  lana  by 
selling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  in- 
vestment for  their  small  accumulations, 
than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some 
rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  but 
to  live  on  its  income  without  improving 
it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  in- 
ducements, to  those  who  are  without 
land,  to  practise  the  industry,  fru- 
gality, ana  self-restraint)  on  which  their 
success  in  this  object  of  ambition  is 
dependent. 

As  the  result  of  this  enqniiy  into 
the  direct  operation  and  indirect  in- 
fluences of  peasant  properties,  I  eon- 
cefve  it  to  be  establislied,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  this 
form  of  landed  property  and  an  im- 
perfect state  of  the  arts  of  production ; 
that  it  is  favourable  in  quite  as  many 
respects  as  it  is  unfavourable,  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial 
an  efifect  on  the  industry,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  frugality,  and  prudence  of 
the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole 
so  much  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase  of  their  numbers ;  and  that 
no  existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the 
whole  BO  &vourab^c,  both    to    their 


moral  and  their  physical  welfare. 
Compared  with  the  English  system  of 
cultivation  by  hired  labour,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  eminentiv  beneficial  to  tho 
labouring  class.*  We  are  not  on  tho 
present  occasion  called  upon  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  joint  ownership  of  the 
land  by  associations  of  labourers. 

*  French  history  atrlkingly  conllrms  theM 
condusions.  Three  times  during  the  coorse 
of  ages  the  pea8anti7  have  been  purchasers 
of  land;  and  these  times  Immediately  pre- 
ceded the  three  principal  eras  of  French 
agricultural  prosperity. 

*'  In  the  worst  times,"  says  the  historian 
BQchelet  (Ths  People,  Parti,  eh.  1).  <*the 
timet  of  universal  poverty,  when  even  the 
rich  are  poor  and  obliged  to  sell,  the  poor  are 
enabled  to  buy:  no  other  purchaaer  pre- 
senting himseU,  the  peasant  hi  rags  arrives 
with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  aoq'iires  a  little 
bit  of  land.  These  moments  of  disaster  in 
which  the  peasant  was  able  to  buy  land  at  • 
low  price,  nave  always  been  fbllowed  by  a 
sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which  people  could 
not  account  fat.  Towaz^  1600,  for  example* 
when  France,  exhausted  by  Louis  XI., 
seemed  to  be  completing  its  ruin  in  Italy,  the 
noblesse  who  went  to  the  wan  were  obliged 
to  sell:  the  land,  passing  into  new  hands^ 
suddenly  began  to  flourish;  men  began  to 
labour  and  to  build.  This  happy  moment, 
in  the  style  of  courtly  historians,  was  called 
the  good  Lottie  JTJI. 

**  Unhappily  it  did  not  last  long.  Bcarody 
had  the  land  recovered  itself  when  the  tax- 
collector  fell  upon  it;  the  wars  of  religion 
followed,  and  seemed  to  rase  everything  to 
the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dreadlU 
famines,  in  which  mothers  devoured  their 
chil<h«n.  Who  would  believe  that  the  coun- 
try recovered  fh>m  this?  Scarcely  is  the  war 
ended,  when  flrom  the  devastated  fields,  and 
the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  cornea 
forth  the  hoard  of  the  peasant.  He  buys ; 
in  ten  years,  France  wears  a  new  fkce ;  in 
twenty  or  thirty,  all  possessions  have  doubled 
and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment,  again 
baptixed  by  a  royal  name,  is  called  the  good 
Henry  IV,  and  ^e  great  Sichelieu,** 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  to 
speak ;  it  was  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  tba 
picture,  may  compare  Uiese  historic  periods, 
cbaractorized  by  the  dismemberment  of 
large  and  the  construction  of  small  proper- 
ties, with  the  wide-spread  national  suflhring 
which  accompanied,  and  the  permanent  de- 
terioration of  the  conditi(m  of  the  labouring 
classes  which  followed,  the  "clearing**  away 
of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large 
graxing  farms,  which  was  the  grand  econo- 
mical event  of  English  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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§  1.  From  the  case  in  which  the 
prodace  of  land  and  laboar  belongs 
imdividedlj  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  divided,  but 
between  two  classes  only,  the  labourers 
and  the  laudowners ;  the  character  of 
capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  afl  the  case  may  be.  It  is  pos- 
sible indeed  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  only  two  classes  of  persons 
to  share  the  produce,  and  that  a  class 
of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ; 
the  character  of  labourer  and  that  of 
landowuer  being  united  to  foim  the 
other.  This  might  occur  in  two  ways. 
The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and 
work  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the 
very  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise 
to  It,  would  not  require  any  particular 
discussion,  since  it  would  not  diU'ei'  in 
any  material  respect  from  the  three- 
fold system  of  Labourers,  capitalists, 
and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the 
not  uncommon  one,  in  which  a  peasant 
proprietor  owns  and  cultivates  the 
una,  but  raises  the  little  capital  i^e- 
qnired,  by  a  mortgage  upon  it. 
Neither  does  this  case  present  any 
important  peculiarity.  There  is  but 
one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who 
has  any  right  or  power  of  interference 
in  the  mant^ement.  He  pays  a  fixed 
annuity  as  mterest  to  a  capitalist,  as 
he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
to  the  government.  Without  dwelling 
further  on  these  cases,  we  pass  to  those 
which  present  marked  features  of  pecu- 
llaritv. 

\Vnen  the  two  parties  sharing  in 
the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labonrers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not 
a  yeiy  material  circumstance  in  the 
case,  which  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
Btock,  or  whether,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  furnish  it,  in  a  determinate 
proportion,  between  them.  The  essen- 
tial difference  docs   not  lie  in  this. 


but  in  another  drcmnstance,  namely, 
whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two  is  regulated  by 
custom  or  by  competition.  We  will 
begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which 
the  metayer  culture  is  the  principal, 
and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
The  principle  of  the  metayer  system 
is  that  the  labourer,  or  peasant,  makes 
his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
rather  of  what  remains  of  the  produce 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, one-half;  but  in  several  districts 
in  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Kespecting 
the  supply  of  stock,  the  custom  varies 
irom  place  to  place ;  in  some  places 
the  Lmdlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in 
others  half^  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and 
seed,  the  labourer  providing  the  im- 
plements.*     "This  connexion,*'  says 

*  In  France,  before  the  KeToIution,  ac- 
eordlns  to  Arthur  Young  (i.  403)  there  was 
great  local  dirersity  in  tUa  respect.  In 
Champagne,  '*  the  landlord  commonly  finda 
half  tiie  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the 
metayer,  laboar,  implements,  and  taxes  { 
bat  in  some  disuicts  the  landlord  bears  a 
share  of  these.  In  Roassillon,  the  landlord 
pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  Ooienne,  from 
Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all. 
Near  AgniUon,  on  the  Garonne*  the  metayers 
Aimish  half  the  cattle.  At  Nangia,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for 
the  landlord  to  furnish  liTestock,  implement8» 
harness,  and  taxes ;  the  metayer  found  laboar 
and  his  own  ci^ltatioii  tax:  the  landlord 
repaired  the  house  and  gates ;  the  metayer 
the  windows :  thelandloiRl  prorided  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  last  i  in  the  inter- 
vening yea^  they  supply  half  and  half.  In 
the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finda  all  sorts 
of  live  stock,  yet  the  metayer  sells,  changes^ 
and  buys  at  his  will;  the  steward  keeping 
an  account  of  these  mutations,  for  the  land- 
lord has  half  the  product  of  sales,  and  pays 
half  the  purchases."  In  Piedmont,  he  says* 
**  the  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and 
repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  proyidea 
cattle,  implements,  and  seed."    (II.  161.) 
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Sismondi,  speaking  chiefly  of  Tus- 
cany,* "  is  often  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract, to  define  certain  services  and 
certain  occasional  payments  to  which 
the  metayer  binds  nimself ;  neverthe- 
less the  differences  in  the  obligations 
of  one  such  contract  and  another  are 
inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike  all 
these  engagements,  and  supplies  the 
stipulations  which  have  not  oeen  ex- 
pressed: and  the  landlord  who  at- 
tempted to  depart  from  usage,  who 
exacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who 
took  for  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the 
crops,  would  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
metayer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that 
the  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may 
be  considered  as  identical,  at  least  in 
each  province,  and  never  gives  rise  to 
any  competition  among  peasants  in 
search  of  employment,  or  any  offer  to 
cultivate  the  soil  on  cheaper  terras 
than  one  another."  To  the  same  effect 
Chateauvieux,t*  speaking  of  the  me- 
tayers of  Piedmont.  "They  consider 
it"  (the  farm)  "as  a  patrimony,  and 
never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but 
go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  on 
the  same  terms,  without  writings  or 
i-egistries."^ 

§  2.  When  the  partition  of  the 
produce  is  a  matter  oi  fixed  usage,  not 
of  varying  convention,  political  eco- 
nomy has  no  laws  of  distribution  to 
investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider, 

*  8tudie$  in  Foliiical  Economy,  Essay  VI. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Cuitivators  in  Tus- 
cany. 

t  Letten  from  Italy.  1  quote  firom  Dr. 
Rigby's  translation,  (p.  22.) 

X  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  i«  not  how- 
ever universal  even  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  to  its 
absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  metayers  in  some  provinces 
of  Naples,  in  Lucca,  and  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  landlords  obtain  a  larper 
(thougli  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce. 
In  those  countries  the  cultivationis  splendid, 
but  the  people  wretchedly  poor.  "  The  same 
misfortune  would  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany  if  public  opinion  did  not 
protect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor 
would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  changing  one 
metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  In  the 
tciins  of  the  engagement.**  Neto  Principlet 
^Political  Economy t  book  iii.  ch.  5. 


as  in  the  ease  of  peasant  proprietors, 
the  effects  of  the  system,  first,  on  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally 
and  physically,  and  secondly,  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  labour.  In  both  these 
particulars  the  metayer  system  has  tho 
characteristic  advantages  of  peasant 
properties,  but  has  them  in  a  less  de- 
gree. The  metayer  has  less  motive 
to  exertion  than  the  peasant  pniprictor, 
since  only  half  the  miits  of  nis  indus- 
try, instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own. 
l^ut  he  has  a  much  stronger  motive 
than  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be 
dismissed.  If  the  metayer  cannot  be 
turned  out  except  for  some  violation  of 
his  contract,  he  has  a  stronger  motive 
to  exertion  than  any  tenant-farmer 
who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  is 
at  least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a 
half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains.  Where, 
too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  is 
guaranteed  by  custom,  he  acquires 
local  attachments,  and  much  of  the 
feelings  of  a  proprietor.  I  am  sup- 
posing that  this  half  produce  is  sum- 
cient  to  yield  him  a  comfortable 
support.  Wliether  it  is  so,  depends 
(in  any  given  state  of  agriculture)  on 
the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ; 
which  depends  on  the  operation  of  the 
population  principle.  A  multiplication 
of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can 
be  properly  supported  on  the  land  or 
taken  off  by  manufactures,  is  incident 
even  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of 
course.not  less  but  rather  more  incident 
to  a  metayer  population.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  which  we  noticed  in 
the  proprietary  system,  to  promote 
prudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degree  common  to  it  with  the  metayer 
system.  Tliere,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of 
easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it 
is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of  the 
whole  produce  can  increase  the  pro- 
duction so  as  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  persons  equally  well,  it  is  a 
not  less  simple  problem  whether  the 
owner  of  half  the  produce  can  do  so.* 

*  M.  Ba.<itiat  afiirms  that  even  in 
France,  incontestably  the  least  favourable 
example  of  the  metayer  system,  its  cftcct 
repressing    population   is   conspicuous. 
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There  is  one  check  which  this  system 
ftccms  to  offer,  over  and  above  those 
held  out  even  by  the  proprietary 
system ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  by  refusing 
his  consent  to  a  subdivision.  I  do  not, 
however,  attach  great  importance  to 
this  check,  because  the  farm  may  be 
loaded  with  superfluous  hands  without 
being  subdivided;  and  because,  so  long 
as  the  increase  of  hands  increases  the 
gross  produce,  which  is  almost  always 
the  casCj  the  landlord,  who  receives 
half  the  produce,  is  an  immediate 
gainer,  the  inconvenience  falling  only 
on  the  labourers.  The  landlord  is  no 
doubt  liable  in  the  end  to  suffer  from 
their  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make 
advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad 
seasons ;  and  a  foresight  of  this  ulti- 
mate iuconvenience  may  operate  bene- 
ficially on  such  landlords  as  prefer 
future  security  to  present  profit. 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of 
the  metayer  system  is  very  fairly  stated 
by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  out 
that  metayers  "  have  a  plain  interest 
that  the  whole  produce  should  be  as 
great  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
own  proportion  may  be  so,"  he  con- 
tinues,* "  it  could  never,  however,  be 
the  interest  of  this  species  of  culti- 
vators to  lay  out,  in  tne  further  im- 
Srovement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
ttle    stock  which  they  might  save 

tendency  to  cxcesslvo  multiplication  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  tlie  class  who  live  on 
wages.  Over  these  the  forethought  which 
retards  marriages  has  little  operation,becaus6 
the  evils  which  flow  firom  excessive  compe- 
tition appear  to  thom  only  very  conAisedly, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  advantageous  condition  of  a 
people  to  be  so  organized  as  to  contain  no 
regular  class  of  labourers  for  hire.  In  me- 
tayer countries,  marriages  are  principally 
determined  by  the  demands  of  cultivation ; 
they  increase  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  metairies  offer  vacancies  ii^urious  to 
production ;  they  diminish  when  the  places 
are  filled  up.  A  fact  easily  ascertained,  tho 
proportion  between  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  number  of  hands,  operates  like  fore- 
thought, and  with  greater  effect.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  when  nothing  occurs  to 
maliean  opening  for  a  superfluous  population, 
numbers  remain  stationary:  as  is  seen  in 
our  ftonthem  departments."  Contid«raii4/Hi 
on  Meta^ngtf  in  the  Journal  dn  £eonomUU» 
for  February  1846. 

•  Wealth  ofNoHont,  book  ill.  oh.  2. 


from  their  own  share  of  the  produce, 
because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it 
produced.  Tlie  tithe,  which  is  but  a 
tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual 
bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  interest  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce 
as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it 
by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the 
proprietor;  but  it  could  never  be  his 
interest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  o\vn 
with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts 
out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are 
said  to  be  still  occupied  by  this  species 
of  cultivators,  thp  proprietors  complain 
that  their  metayera  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ; 
because  in  the  one  case  they  get  tho 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other 
they  share  them  with  their  landlord." 

It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  tenure,  that  all  improve- 
ments which  require  expenditure  of 
capital,  must  be  made  witn  the  capital 
of  the  landloi'd.  This,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  case  even  in  England, 
whenever  the  farmers  are  tenants-at- 
will:  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right) 
even  on  a  "  nine  years  lease.*'  If  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital 
for  improvements,  the  metayer  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  ac- 
crue to  himself.  As  however  the  per- 
petuity of  tenure  which,  in  the  case 
we  are  discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 
renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condi- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike 
of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  not  corrected  by 
education,  are  no  doubt,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a 
serious  hindrance  to  improvement. 

§  3.  The  metayer  svstom  has  met 
with  no  mercy  from  English  authori- 
ties. "  There  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practice,"  says 
Arthur  Young,*  "and  a  thousand  ar- 
guments that  might  be  used  against 
it.  The  hard  plea  of  necessity  can 
•  TraveU,  vol  1.  pp.  404-6* 
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alone  be  urged  in  its  favour ;  the  po- 
verty of  tbo  farmers  being  so  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm, 
or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all :  this 
is  a  most  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor, 
who  is  thus  obliged  to  run  much  of  the 
hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  methods,  that  of  trusting 
his  property  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant, 
many  careless,  and  some  undoubtedly 
wicked.  ...  In  this  most  miserable 
of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the 
defrauded  landlord  receives  a  con- 
temptible rent;  the  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is 
miserably  cultivated;  and  the  nation 
suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Wherever*  this  system 
prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  useless  and  miserable  population 
is  found.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  country 
(that  I  saw)  is  poor  and  unwatered, 
in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
metayers:"  they  are  almost  always 
in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed 
or  food,  and  "their  condition  is 
more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day 
labourer.  .  .  .  Theref  are  but  few 
districts''  (in  Italy)  "where  lands 
are  let  to  the  occup3ring  tenant  at 
a  money-rent;  but  wherever  it  is 
found,  their  crops  are  greater;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying 
system."  "  Wherever  it"  (the  metayer 
system)  "has  been  adopted,"  says 
Mr.  M'Oulloch,!  "  it  has  put  a  stop 
to  all  improvement,  and  has  reduced 
the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject  po- 
verty." Mr.  Jones  §  shares  the  common 
opinion,  and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt- 
'x  i-acy  in  support  of  it.  The  impression, 
however,  of  all  these  writera  (notwith- 
standing Arthur  Young's  occasional 
references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be  chiefly 
derived  from  France,  and  France  before 
the  devolution.  II  Now  the  situation  of 
French  metayers  under  the  old  regime 

•  Travetit  vol.  ii.  151-3. 
t  Ibid.  li.  217. 
X  PrineipUt  t^PoUHcal  Economy » 3rd  ed. 
p.  471. 

i  Euoy  on  iXe  DiHribuHon  qf  WealOh  PP. 
102-4. 

D  M.  do  Tracy  is  partially  an  esoeption, 
iiuuinuch  as  his  experience  reaches  lower 
down  than  tlie  revolution  ai*y  period :  but  ho  | 


by  no  means  represents  the  typical 
form  of  the  contract.  It  is  essential 
to  that  form,  that  the  proprietor  pays 
all  the  taxes.  But  in  France  the  ex- 
emption of  the  noblesse  from  direct 
taxation  had  led  the  Government  to 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  their  ever- 
increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon  tho 
occupiers :  and  it  is  to  these  exactions 
that  Turgot  ascribed  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  the  metayers :  a 
wretchedness  in  some  cases  so  exces- 
sive, that  in  Limousin  and  Angou- 
mois  (the  provinces  which  he  aomi- 
nistered)  they  had  seldom  more,  ac- 
cording to  him,  after  deducting  all 
burthens,  than  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shilhngs)  per 
head  for  their  whole  annual  consump- 
tion :  "  I  do  not  mean  in  money,  but 
including  all  that  they  consiune  in 
kind  from  their  own  crops."*  When 
we  add  that  they  had  not  the  virtual 
fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers  of  Italy, 
("  in  Limousin,"  says  Arthur  Young,f 
"  the  metayers  are  considered  as  little 
better  than  menial  servants,  removable 
at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in 
all  things  to  the  will  of  the  landlords,'') 

admits  (as  Mr.  Jooes  has  himself  stated  in 
another  place)  that  he  is  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  district,  of  great  subdivision 
and  unfertile  soil. 

M.  Passy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  French  pea- 
santry must  be  in  indigence  and  the  ooontry 
badly  cultivated  on  a  metayer  system,  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  the  produce  claim- 
able by  the  landlord  is  too  high;  it  l>eing 
only  in  more  fiSTonrable  climates  that  any 
land,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility, 
con  pay  half  its  gross  produce  in  rent,  and 
leave  enough  to  peasant  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  grow  successfully  the  more  expen- 
sive and  valuable  products  of  agriculture. 
{Oh  Sygtemt  qf  CuUHrt,  p.  35.)  This  is  an 
obiJection  only  to  a  particular  numerical  pro- 
portion, which  is  indeed  the  common  one, 
but  is  not  essential  to  the  Byst«m. 

*  8eo  the  **  Memoir  on  the  Surcharge  of 
Taxes  suffered  by  the  Generality  of  Limoges, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  State  in  1786/* 
pp.  260-304  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Turgot's 
Worlcs.  The  occasional  engagements  of 
landlords  (as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young) 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were,  according 
to  Turgot,  of  recent  origin,  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  actual  necessity.  "  The  proprietor 
only  consents  to  it  when  he  can  find  no  me- 
tayer on  other  terms ;  consequently,  even  in 
that  case,  the  metayer  is  always  reduced  to 
what  is  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  him  tram 
dying  of  hanger."  (p.  276), 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  404. 
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H 18  evident  that  their  case  affords  no 
argument  against  the  xnetaycr  syBtem 
in  its  better  form.  A  population  who 
oonld  call  nothing  their  own — who,  like 
the  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any 
contingency  be  worse  off— had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  mnltiplying,  and 
subdividing  the  land,  until  stopped  by 
actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  pic- 
ture, by  the  most  accurate  authorities, 
of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  subdivision.  In 
Lombardy,accordingto  Chiteauvieoz*, 
there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  sixty 
acres,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten. 
These  farms  are  all  occupied  by  metaj- 
ers  at  half  profit.  They  invariably  dis- 
play "  an  extentf  and  a  richness  in  build- 
inCT  rarely  known  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe."  Their  plan  "affords  the 
greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of 
bnilding;  is  best  adapted  to  arrange 
and  secure  the  crop;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  least  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire." 
The  court-yard  "  exhibits  a  whole  so 
regular  and  commodious,  and  a  system 
of  such  care  and  good  order,  that  our 
dirty  and  ill-arranged  farms  can  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of.*'  The  same 
description  applies  to  Piedmont.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.^  "I 
should  think|  no  country  can  bring  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  market 
as  riedmont."  Though  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  veiy  fertile,  "  the  number  of 
cities  is  prodigiously  great.*'  The 
agriculture  must,  therefore,  be  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  net  as  well 
as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land. 
"  Each  plough  works  thirty-two  acres 
in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing 
and  moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in 
full  growth,  by  a  single  plough,  with 
a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a 
single  plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are 
effectually  destroyed/*  So  much  for 
agricultural  skill.  "  Nothing  can  be 
80  excellent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  it.'  The 
wheat   '*  is  thrashed  by  a  cylinder, 

*  JjetUrt  fnm  Italy^  translated  by  Bigby, 
p.  16. 
f  Ibid.  pp.  10, 20.       t  Ibid.  pp.  S4-81. 


drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  boy, 
while  the  labourers  turn  over  the  straw 
with  forks.  This  process  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight :  it  is  quick  and  economical, 

and  completely  gets  out  the  grain 

In  no  ^tit  of  the  world  are  the  economy 
and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and 
this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its 
great  population  and  immense  export 
of  provisions."  All  this  under  metayer 
cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its 
whole  extent,  both  above  and  below 
Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  ;* 
— "  Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite 
number  of  small  farms,  which  peopled 
these  parts  of  the  mountains:  chest- 
nut-trees raised  their  heads  on  the 
higher  slopes,  their  healthy  verdure 
contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  spreadinga  brightness 
over  this  amphitheatre.  The  road  was 
bordered  on  each  side  with  village- 
houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
from  each  other.  ....  They  are 
placed  at  a  little  -distance  from  the 
road,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall, 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many 
vases  of  antique  foims,  in  which 
flowers,  aloes,  and  young  orange-tiees 
are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines 

Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  hnen, 
silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 

with  flowers These  houses 

being  so  near  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be 
small,  and  that  property,  in  these 
valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies 
round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into 
fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees, 
some  of  which  are  mnlberry-tieei^ 
but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  tne  cattle. 

Each  tree   supports  a  vine 

These   divisions,   arrayed   in    oblong 

squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cuL 

tivated  by  a  plough  without  wheels, 

•  Pp.  78-9. 
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and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of 
oxen  between  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
farmers;  they  employ  them  succes- 
sively  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  farms. 
....  Almost  every  farm  maintains  a 
well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a 
small  two-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made, 
and  painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the 
purposes  of  draught  ibr  the  farm,  and 
and  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ters to  mass  an<i  to  balls.  Thus,  on 
holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts 
are  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  carry- 
ing the  youn^  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty ;  and 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it 
effectually  redeems  metayer  cultiva- 
tion, as  existing  in  these  countries, 
from  the  reproaches  of  English  writers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators,  Chat^auvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. *'  It  is*  neitlier  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  nor  the  abandance 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  total  pro- 
duce is  divided,  which  fixes  the  portion 
that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Here  it 
is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a 
perpetual  vegetation  ;  I  have  shown  it 
divided  into  countless  inclosures, 
which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varying  produc- 
tions ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these 
inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers;  but,  on  entering 
them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than 
frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
privation."  Is  not  Chflteauvieux  here 
unconsciously  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  metayers  -with  that  of  the 
farmers  of  other  countries,  when  the 
proper  standard  with  which  to  com- 

Eare  it  is  that  of  the  agricultui^al  day- 
ibourors? 

Arthur  Young  8ays,f  "  I  was  assured 
that  these  metayers  are  (especially  near 

«  Pp.  73—0. 
f  Travilit  vol.  ii.  p.  ISA. 


Florence)  much  at  their  ease;  that  on 
holidays  they  are  dressed  remarkobly 
well,  and  not  without  objects  of  luxury, 
as  silver,  gold,  and  silk :  and  live  well, 
on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  legumes. 
In  some  instances  this  may  possibly  bo 
the  case,  but  the  general  fact  is  con^ 
trary.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  me-' 
tayers,  upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cul- 
tivated by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their 
poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord,  who 
provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  oflen 
obliged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to 
procure  his  half. The  meta- 
yers, not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  aro 
so  poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them 
corn  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread, 
made  of  a  mixture  with  vetches ;  and 
their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed 
with  water,  and  called  aquaroUe;  meat 
on  Sundays  only;  their  dress  very 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  su- 
perior comfort  of  the  metayers  near 
Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to 
straw-plaiting,  by  which  the  women  of 
the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to 
Chateauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pence  a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tells 
in  favour  of  the  metayer  system ;  for 
in  those  parts  of  England  in  which 
either  straw-plaiting  or  lace-making  is 
can-ied  on  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  being  depressed 
by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chateauvieux's  state- 
ment respecting  the  poverty  of  the 
metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to 
Italy  at  least,  is  given  in  favour  of  tho 
system.  "  It  occupiesf  and  constantly 
interests  the  propnetors,  which  is  never 
the  case  with  great  proprietors  who 
lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents.  It 
establishes  a  community  of  interests, 
and  relations  of  kindness  between  the 
propnetors  and  the  metayers ;  a  kind- 
ness which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and 
from  which  result  great  advantages  in 
the  moral  condition  of  society.  ITie 
proprietor,  under  this  system,  always 

•  L4ttertfrom  Italy^  p.  75. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  29d-G. 
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fntcrt'stcd  in  tbe  success  of  tlie  crop, 
nerer  refuses  to  make  an  advance 
upon  it,  which  the  land  promises  to 
repaj  with  interest.  It  is  by  these 
advances,  and  by  the  hope  thus  in- 
spired, that  the  rich  proprietory  o^' 
land  have  gradually  perfected  the 
whole  rural  economy  ot  Italy.  It  in 
to  them  that  it  owes  the  numerous 
systems  of  irrigation  which  water  its 
soil,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the 
terrace  culture  on  the  hills:  gradual 
hut  permanent  improvements,  which 
.  common  peasants,  for  want  of  means, 
could  never  have  effected,  and  which 
could  never  have  been  accomph'shed 
by  the  farmers,  nor  by  the  great 
proprietors  who  let  their  estates  at 
fixed  rents,  because  they  are  not 
snfiBciently  interested.  Thus  the  in- 
terested 8yst(!tn  forms  of  itself  that 
alliance  between  the  rich  proprietor, 
whose  means  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer, 
whose  care  and  labours  are  directed, 
by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the 
most  of  these  advances.'* 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable 
to  the  system  is  that  of  Sismondi, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
specific,  and  from  accurate  knowledge ; 
his  information  being  not  that  of  a 
traveller,  but  that  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor, intimately  acquainted  with 
rural  life.  His  statements  apply  to 
Tuscany  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in 
which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which 
is  not  within  tlie  supposed  privileged 
circle  immediately  round  Florence.  It 
is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  smallest. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
dwellings  and  mode  of  life  of  the  me- 
tayers of  that  district.* 

"  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  with 
lime  and  mortar,  has  always  at  least 
one  storv,  sometimes  two,  above  the 
ground  fioor.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for 
twohomcd  cattle,  and  the  storehouse, 
which  takes  its  name,  tiriaia,  from  the 
large  vats  (tini)  in  which  the  wine  is 
put  to  ferment,  without  any  pressing : 

*  From  his  Sixth  Eaaaj,  formerly  re- 
fierredto. 


it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks 
up  his  casks,  his  oil,  and  his  grain. 
Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed 
supported  against  the  house,  where  he 
can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On 
the  first  and  second  stories  are  two, 
three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The 
largest  and  most  airy  of  these  is 
generally  destined  by  the  metayer,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  the 
bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Great 
chests  to  contain  clothes  and  linen, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers ;  but  a 
newly-married  wife  always  brings  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The 
beds  are  uncurtained  and  unroofed,  but 
on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  pail- 
lasse filled  with  the  elastic  straw  of 
the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two 
mattresses  of  wool,  or,  among  the 
poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets 
of  strong  hempen  cloth,  and  on  the 
best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 

S adding,  which  is  spread  on  festival 
ays.  Tlie  only  fireplace  is  in  the 
kitchen;  and  there  also  is  the  great 
wooden  table  where  the  family  dines, 
and  the  benches;  the  great  (;hcst 
which  serves  at  once  for  Keeping  the 
bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for 
kneading ;  a  tolerably  complete  though 
cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal 
lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at  least  two 
copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  hold- 
ing water.  The  linen  and  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  family  have  all  bsen 
spun  by  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
clothes,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
are  of  the  stuff  called  mezza  lana  when 
thick,  mola  when  thin,  and  made  of  a 
coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up 
with  cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the 
same  women  by  whom  it  was  spun.  It 
would  hardlv  be  beUeved  what  a  quan- 
tity of  clotn  and  of  mezza  lana  the 
peasant  women  are  able  to  accumu- 
late by  assiduous  industry ;  how  many 
sheets  there  are  in  the  store ;  what  a 
number  of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers, 
petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  By"  way 
of  example  I  add  in  a  note  the  mven- 
,  tory  of  the  peasant  family  best  known 
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to  mo :  it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest 
nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily  hy 
its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less 
than  ten  arpents  of  land.*  The  young 
women  haa  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty 
crowns,  twenty  paid  down,  and  the  rest 
br  instalments  of  two  every  year.  The 
Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs 
[4«.  ^Od].  The  commonest  marriage 
portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  where  the  metairics 
are  larger,  is  100  crowns,  600  francs." 
Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with 
poverty?  When  a  common,  M.  de 
Ibismondi  even  says  the  common,  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter 
is  24Z.  English  money,  equivalent  to 
at  least  502.  in  Italy  and  m  that  rank 
of  life ;  when  one  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrobe 
described,  which  is  represented  by 
Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  class 
must  be  fully  comparable,  in  general 
condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of 
capitalist  farmers  in  otner  countries ; 
and  incomparably  above  the  day- 
labourers  of  any  country,  except  a  new 
colony,  or  the  United  States.  Ver^ 
little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evi- 
dence, from  a  traveller's  impression  of 
the  poor  quality  of  their  focKl.  Its  in- 
expensive character  may  be  rather  the 
effect  of  economj  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  people;  their 
diet  in  all  classes  is  pnncipaUy  vege- 
table, and  no  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the 
English    labourer    respecting    white 

*  Inrentory  of  the  trcumau  of  Jane, 
daughter  of  Valente  Papini,  on  hermarriage 
with  Giovacchino  l4uidi,  the  29th  of  Apxdl 
1835,  at  Porta  Vecchia,  near  Peicia : 

**  28  shifts,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular 
fabrics  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed  cotton, 
2  winter  working  dresses  {mezza  laina)t  3 
sammer  woricing  dresses  and  petticoats 
(jmola),  3  white  petticoats,  5  aprons  of  printed 
linen,  1  of  black  silk,  1  of  black  merinos,  9 
coloured  working  aprons  {mola\  4  white,  8 
coloured,  and  3  silk,  handkerchief,  2  em- 
broidered veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  14 
pairs  of  stockings,  2  hats  (one  of  felt,  the 
other  of  line  straw) ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
golden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Soman 
silver  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with  its  cross 
of  gold.  .  .  .  All  the  richer  married  women 
of  the  class  have,  besides,  the  vuU  di  teta, 
the  great  holiday  dress,  which  they  only  wear 
fcor  or  five  times  in  their  lives," 


bread.  But  the  nouri.shment  of  the 
Tuscan  peasants,  accfirtling  to  Sis- 
mondi, *'  is  wholesome  and  various : 
its  basis  is  an  excellent  wheaten 
bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
from  all  mixture. '  In  the  bad 
season,  they  take  but  two  meals  a 
day:  at  ten  in  the  morning  they 
eat  their  pollenta,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night  their  soup,  and  after 
it  bread  with  a  relish  of  some  sort 
{eompanatico).  In  summer  they  have 
three  meals,  at  eight,  at  one,  and  in 
the  evening;  but  the  fire  is  lighted 
only  once  a  day,  for  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  and  a  dish  of  salt  meat 
or  dried  fish,  or  haricots,  or  greens, 
which  are  eaten  with  bread.  Salt 
meat  enters  in  a  very  small  quantity 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  reckoned  that 
forty  pounds  of  salt  pork  per  head 
sufiice  amply  for  a  year's  provision; 
twice  a  weeK  a  small  piece  of  it  is  put 
into  the  soup.  On  Sundays  they  have 
always  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fresh 
meat,  but  a  piece  which  weighs  only  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  suffices 
for  the  whole  family,  however  numerous 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Tuscan  peasants  generally 
prodnce  olive  oil  lor  their  own  con- 
sumption: they  use  it  not  only  for 
lamps,  but  as  seasoning  to  all  the 
vegetables  prepared  for  the  table, 
which  it  renders  both  more  savoury 
and  more  nutritive.  At  breakfast 
their  food  is  bread,  and  sometimes 
cheese  and  fruit ;  at  supper,  bread  and 
salad.  Their  drink  is  composed  of  the 
inferior  wine  of  the  country,  the  vinella 
or  piquette  made  by  fermenting  in 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grapes. 
They  always,  however,  reserve  a  little 
of  their  best  wine  for  the  day  when 
they  thresh  their  com,  and  for  somo 
festivals  which  are  kept  in  families. 
About  fifty  bottles  of  vinella  per  annum, 
and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (about  1000 
pounds  of  bread)  are  considered  as  the 
supjply  necessary  for  a  fiill  groNvn  man.'* 
The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the 
moral  influences  of  this  state  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
metayer  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  hj  the  pro- 
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prietor,  "the  metayer  haa  the  advan- 
tages of  landed  property  without  the 
burthen  of  defending  it.  It  is  the 
landlord  to  whom,  with  the  land,  be- 
long all  its  disputes :  the  tenant  lives 
in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours ;  be- 
tween him  and  them  there  is  no  motive 
for  rivality  or  distrust,  he  preserves  a 
good  nnderstandin,^  with  them,  as  well 
aa  with  his  landlord,  with  the  tax- 
collector,  and  with  the  church :  he 
Fpiis  little,  and  buys  little  ;  he  touches 
little  money,  but  he  seldom  has  any  to 
pay.  The  gentle  and  kindly  character 
of  the  Tuscans  is  often  spoken  of,  but 
without  sufBciently  remarking  the 
cause  which  has  contributed  most  to 
keep  up  that  gentleness ;  the  tenure, 
by  which  the  entire  class  of  farmers, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  kept  free  from  almost  every 
occasion  for  quarrel/'  The  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  metayer,  so  long  as 
be  fulfils  his  own  obligations,  possesses 
by  usage,  though  not  by  law,  gives 
hun  the  local  attochments,  and  almost 
the  strong  sense  of  personal  interest, 
characteristic  of  a  proprietor.  "  The 
metayer  lives  on  his  metairie  as  on  his 
inheritance,  loving  it  with  affection, 
labouring  incessantly  to  improve  ^  it, 
confiding  in  the  future,  and  making 
Bure  that  his  land  will  be  tilled  after 
him  by  his  children  and  his  children's 
children.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
metayers  live  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration on  the  same  farm ;  they  know 
it  in  its  details  with  a  minuteness 
which  the  feeling  of  property  can 
ftlone  give.  The  plots  terrassed  up,  one 
above  the  other,  are  often  not  above 
four  feet  wide ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  the  qualities  of  which  the  me- 
tayer has  not  studied.  This  one  is 
dry,  that  other  is  cold  and  damp : 
here  the  soil  is  deep,  there  it  is  a  mere 
crust  which  hardly  covers  the  rock; 
wheat  thrives  best  on  one,  rye  on  ano- 
ther: here  it  would  be  labour  wasted 
to  BOW  Indian  com,  elsewhere  the  soil 
18  unfit  for  beans  and  lupins,  further 
off  fiax  will  grow  admirably,  the  edge 
of  this  brook  will  be  suited  for  hemp. 
In  this  way  one  learns  with  surprise 
from  the  metayer,  that  in  a  space  of 
ten  arpents,  the  soil,  the  aspect,  and 


the  inclination  of  the  ground  present 
greater  variety  than  a  rich  farmer  is 
generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres.  For  the  latter 
knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporaiy 
occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  he  must 
conduct  his  operations  by  general  rules, 
and  neglect  details.  But  the  expe- 
rienced metayer  has  had  his  intelli- 
gence so  awakened  by  interest  and 
affection,  as  to  be  the  best  of  observers ; 
and  with  the  whole  future  before  him, 
he  thinks  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  There- 
fore, when  he  plants  an  olive,  a  tree 
which  lasts  for  centuries,  and  exca- 
vates at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in 
which  he  plants  it,  a  channel  to  let  out 
the  water  by  which  it  would  be  in- 
jured, he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth  which  he  has  to  dig  out.''* 

$4.  I  do  not  offer  these  quota- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  metayer  system ;  but 
they  surely  suffice  to  prove  that 
neither  "land  miserably  cultivated" 
nor  a  people  in  "  the  most  abject  po- 
verty," have  any  necessary  connexion 
with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitu- 
peration lavished  upon  the  system  by 
English  writers,  is  grounded  on  an 

*  Of  the  intollisenoa  of  this  interesting 
people,  M.  de  Sltmondi  speaks  in  the  most 
faTotmble  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read ; 
bnt  there  is  often  one  member  of  the  family 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
them  on  winter  evenings.  Their  language 
differs  little  flrom  the  purest  Italian.  The 
taste  for  improTitation  in  Terse  is  general. 
"  The  peasants  of  the  Vale  of  Mievole  fre- 
quent the  theatre  in  summer  on  festival  days, 
from  nine  to  elerenat  night:  their  admission 
costs  them  litUe  more  than  five  French  sous 
[iii].  Their  farourite  author  is  Alfieri; 
the  whole  history  of  the  Atridsa  is  familiar 
to  these  people  who  cannot  read,  and  who 
seek  from  that  anstere  poet  a  relaxation 
from  their  rude  labours.*'  Unlike  most 
rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
their  country.  ''In  the  hiUsof  the  vale  of 
NieTole  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a 
threshing-ground,  seldom  of  more  than  26  or 
I  80  square  fathoms;  it  is  often  the  only  level 
space  in  the  whole  farm  i  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  terrace  which  commands  the  plains 
and  the  valley,  and  looksout  upon  a  delight- 
ful country,  acarcely  ever  have  I  stood  sUll 
to  admire  it,  witliout  the  metayer's  coming 
out  to  enjoy  my  admiration,  and  pohit  out 
with  his  finger  the  iMauties  which  m  tboagbl 
might  have  esoaped  mj  notioa.** 
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extrcmclv  narrow  view  of  the  subject. 
I  look  upon  the  rural  economy  of  Italy 
as  simply  so  much  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  small  occupations  with 
permanent  tenure.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  those 
two  elements,  even  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
metayer  contract,  in  which  the  motives 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  farmed 
the  land  on  the  same  footing  of  per- 
petuity at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed, 
or  varying  according  to  some  rule 
which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the 
whole  benefit  of  his  own  exertions. 
The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which 
we  should  bo  anxious  to  introduce 
where  the  exigencies  of  society  had 
not  naturally  given  birth  to  it;  but 
neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish 
it  on  a  mere  d  priori  view  of  its  dis- 
advantages. If  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is 
represented  to  do,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  Sismondi;  if 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and 
the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  main- 
tained and  still  maintain  themselves* 
such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it 
were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of 
rural  well-being  so  much  beyond  what 
is  realised  in  most  European  countries, 
should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist  farmers. 
Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor, 
and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  as  of  course,  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  better.  The 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  agricultural 
improvements,    usually  diminish   the 

•  «  W«  never/*  tays  Sismondi,  "  find  a 
fiimlly  of  metayers  proposing  to  their  land- 
lord to  diTlde  the  metairie,  unless  the  work 
is  really  more  than  they  can  do,  and  they 
fl>el  assured  of  rotainingthe  same  enjoyments 
on  a  smaller  piece  of  ground.  We  never 
find  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming 
as  many  new  families:  only  one  marries 
and  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  household: 
none  of  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is 
childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has  the 
offer  of  a  new  metairie.'*  New  Frincivlct 
i^FoUtHoal  Eeanomy,  book  Ui.  ch.  5. 


number  of  labourers  employed  on  the 
land ;  and  unless  the  growth  of  capital 
in  trade  and  manufactures  aflbrds  an 
opening  for  the  displaced  population, 
or  unless  there  are  reclaimable  wastes 
on  which  they  can  be  located,  compe- 
tition will  so  reduce  wages,  that  they 
will  probably  be  worse  off  as  day 
labourers  than  they  were  as  metayers. 
Mr.  Jones  very  properly  objectf 
against  the  Fi'ench  Economists  of  tho 
last  century,  that  in  pursuing  their 
favourite  object  of  introducing  money- 
rents,  they  turned  their  minds  solely 
to  putting  farmers  in  the  place  of 
metayers,  instead  of  transforming  tho 
existmg  metayers  into  farmers ;  which, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be 
efTccted,  unless,  to  enable  tho  metayers 
to  save  and  become  owners  of  stock, 
the  proprietors  submit  for  a  conside- 
rable time  to  a  diminution  of  incomo, 
instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
which  has  generally  been  their  imme- 
diate motive  for  making  the  attempt. 
If  this  transformation  were  effected, 
and  no  other  change  made  in  the  me- 
tayer's condition ;  if,  preserving  all  the 
other  rights  which  usage  ensures  to 
him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  land- 
lord's claim  to  half  the  produce,  paying 
in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he 
would  be  so  far  in  a  better  position 
than  at  present,  as  tho  whole,  instead 
of  only  half  the  fi-uits  of  any  improve- 
ment ne  made,  would  now  belong  to 
himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefit  would 
not  be  without  alloy;  for  a  metayer, 
though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  has  a 
capitali.st  for  his  partner,  and  has  tho 
use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  consid(Tablo 
capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  excellence 
of  the  farm  buildings :  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  landowners  would 
any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  move- 
able property  on  the  nazaids  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  when  assured  of  a 
fixed  money  income  without  it.  Thus 
would  the  question  stand,  even  if  the 
change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's 
virtual  fixity  of  tenure,  and  converted 
him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor 
at  a  quit  rent.  But  if  we  suppose  hinoi 
converted  into  a  mere  tenant,  displace- 
able  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  liable 
to  have  his  rent  raised  by  compctitioiL 
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to  any  amount  wliicli  any  unfortunate 
being  in  search  of  subsistence  can  be 
found  to  oifor  or  promise  for  it ;  be 
would  lose  all  tlie  features  in  liis  con- 
dition which  preserve  it  fi-om  being 


deteriorated :  he  would  bo  cast  down 
from  his  present  position  of  a  kind  of 
half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would 
sink  into  a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAi?TER  IX. 


OF  COTTIEBS. 


§  1.  By  the  general  appellation  of 
cottier  tenure,  1  shall  designate  all 
list's  without  exception,  in  which  the 
Libourer  makes  his  contract  for  land 
without  the  intervention  of  a  capitalist 
farmer,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of 
the  contract,  especially  the  amount  of 
rent,  are  detennmed  not  by  custom  but 
by  competition.  The  principal  European 
example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and 
it  is  from  that  country  that  the  teiTn 
cottier  is  derived.*  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  Ireland  might  until  very  lately 
have  been  said  to  be  cottier-tenants ; 
except  so  far  as  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  constituted  an  exception.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  numerous  class  of 
labourers  who  (we  may  presume 
through  the  refusal  either  of  proprie- 
tors or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  per- 
mit any  further  8ubdi\dsion)  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants. 
But,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land 
was  so  universal,  that  even  those  who 
worked  as  casual  labourers  for  the 
cottiers  or  for  such  larger  farmers  as 
were  found  in  the  country,  were 
usually  paid  not  in  money,  but  by 
permission  to  cultivate  for  the  season 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally 
delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready 
manured,  and  was  known  by  the  name 

*  In  its  original  acceptation,  the  word 
"cottier^'  designated  a  class  of  sub- tenants, 
who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
from  the  small  farmers.  Bat  the  usage  of 
writers  has  long  since  stretched  the  term  to 
kadnde  tboee  small  fumers  themselves,  and 
generally  all  peasant  farmers  whose  rents  are 
determined  by  oompetiticm. 

P.E. 


of  conacre.  For  this  thov  asrced  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several 
pounds  an  acre,  but  no  moncv  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worted  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system, 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer ; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  the 
other.  The  labourer  has  whatever 
the  landlord  do«s  not  take :  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  depends  on  the 
amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being  regu- 
lated by  competition,  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  the  demand  for  land, 
and  the  supply  of  it.  The  demand  for 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  competitor  are  the 
whole  rural  population.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the 
principle  of  population  to  act  directly 
on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
on  capital.  Rent,  in  this  state  of 
things,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  lana.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  popula- 
tion  has  an  unlimited  power  of  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  tha£ 
increase,  the  competition  for  land 
soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the 
population  alive.  The  effects,  there- 
fore, of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  po{)u-. 
lation  to  increase  is  controlled,  either 
by  custom,  by  individual  pi-ndence,  or 
by  starvation  and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  cottier  tenancy  is  /ibso- 
lutely  incompatible  with  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  labouring  clasd.  If 
we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 
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peopio  U)  whom  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  was  habitual ;  whose  require- 
ments were  such,  that  they  would  not 
oiler  a  higher  rent  for  land  than  would 
leave  them  an  ample  subsistence,  and 
whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
left  no  unemployed  population  to  force 
up  rents  by  competition,  save  when 
^he  increasing   produce  of  the  land 
from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a 
higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  incon- 
venience ;  the  cultivating  class  might 
be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as 
large  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.     They  would  not, 
however,  while  their  rents  were  arbi- 
trary, enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  metayers  on  the  Tuscan 
system  derive  from   their  connexion 
with  the  land.    They  would  neither 
have  tie  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to 
their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of 
this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives 
to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  which 
act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  per- 
manent tenure.    On  the  contrary,  any 
increased  value  given  to  the  land  by 
the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have 
no  effect  but  to  raise  the  rent  against 
himself,  either  the  next  year,  or  at 
farthest  when  his  lease  expired.    The 
landlords  might  have  justice  or  good 
sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  competition 
would  give  them ;  and^  different  land- 
lords would  do  so  in  different  degrees. 
But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a 
class  or  body  of  men  will  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  immediate  pecuniary  in- 
terest;   and    even    a   doubt    on   the 
subject  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  a 
certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  to  undergo  a 
present  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  cona- 
paratively  remote  future,  the  scale  is 
turned  by  a  very   small  probability 
that  the    fruits  of   the    exertion   or 
of  the  sacrifice  would  be  taken  from 
him.      The   only    safeguard    against 
these     uncertainties    would    be    the 
growth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a  perma^ 
neucc  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant, 
without  liability  to  any  other  increase 
of  rent  than  might  happen  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  sentiments  of  the 


community.  The  Ulster  tenant-right 
is  such  a  custom.  The  very  consider- 
able sums  which  outgoing  tenants  ob- 
tain  from  their  successors,  for  the  good- 
will of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  placo 
actually  limit  the  competition  for  land 
to  persons  who  have  such  sums  to 
offer :  while  the  same  fact  also  proves 
that  full  advantage  is  not  taken  by  the 
landlord  of  even  that  more  limited 
competition,  since  the  landlord's  rent 
does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  what 
the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offers  but 
actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  the  full 
confidence  that  the  rent  will  not  be 
raised ;  and  for  this  ho  has  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  custom,  not  recognised  by  law, 
but  deriving  its  binding  force  from 
another  sanction,  perfectlv  well  under- 
stood in  Ireland.f  Without  one  or 
other  of  these  supports,  a  custom  limit- 
ing the  rent  of  land  is  not  likely  to  grow 
np  in  any  progressive  community.  If 
wealUi  and  population  wera  stationary, 
rent  also  would  generally  be  station- 
ary, and  after  remaining  a  long  time 
unaltered,  would  probably  come  to  be 
considered  unalterable.  But  all  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  population  tend  s  to  a 
rise  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  system 
there  is  an  established  mode  in  which 
the  owner  of  land  is  sure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  increased  produce  drawn 
from  it.  But  on  the  cottier  system  he 
can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the 

*  *'It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tenant  with- 
out a  lease  to  sell  the  hare  privilege  of  occn. 
pancy  or  possession  of  his  farm,  without  any 
visible  sign  of  improvement  having  been  made 
by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twenty 
and  even  forty  years  purchase  of  the  rent."— 
{Dicesi  qf  Evidence  taken  bv  Lord  Deoon'g 
Commi$$ion,  Introductory  Chapter.)  The 
compiler  adds,  **  the  comparative  tranquillity 
of  that  district**  (Ulster)  "  may  perhaps  be 
mainly  attributable  to  this  fact.'* 

t  "  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  not 
a  reimbursement  for  outlay  hicnrred,  or  im- 

?>rovements  effected  on  the  liuid,  but  a  mere 
ife  insurance  or  purchase  of  immunity  from 
outrage.'*— (Dw*#^  «<  9umra.)  •*The  present 
tenant-right  of  Ulster"  (the  writer  Judiciously 
remarks)  "is  an  embryo  wpyholdJ*  '*  Even 
there,  if  the  tenant>rigbt  be  disregarded,  and 
a  tenant  be  ^ected  without  havmg  received 
the  price  of  his  good-will,  outrages  are  geno- 
rally  the  consequence."— (Ch.  vui.)  "  The 
disorganized  state  of  Tipperary,  and  the 
agrarian  combination  througliout  Irdand, 
are  but  a  methodized  war  to  obtain  the 
Ulstei*  tenant-right.*' 
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eontmct,  wUilo  that  readjustment,  in  a 
progressive  community,  would  almost 
always  be  to  his  advantage.  His 
interest,  therefore,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  growth  of  any  custom  commuting 
rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

§  2.    Where  the  amount  of  rent  is 
not  limited,  either  by  law  or  custom,  a 
cottier  system  has  the  disadvantaces 
of  the  worst   metayer  system,  with 
scarcely  any  of  the    advantages    by 
which,    in   the   best   forms   of  that 
tenure,  they  are  compensated.    It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  cottier  agricul- 
ture should  be  other  than  miserable. 
There  is  not  the  same  necessity  that 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should 
be  so.    Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint 
on    population   competition   for  land 
ooula    oe   kept   down,    and  extreme 
poverty  prevented ;  habits  of  prudence 
and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once 
established,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
maintaining  themselves :  though  even 
in  these  favourable  oircumstances  the 
motives  to  prudence  would  be  consider- 
ably wetter  than  in  the  case  of  metay- 
ers, protected  hv  custom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany)  from  being  deprived  of  their 
farms:   since  a  metayer  fiimily,  thus 
protected,  could  not  be  impoverished  by 
any  other  improvident  multiplication 
than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  family, 
however  prudent  and  self-restraining, 
may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by 
the  conseouences  of  the  multiplication 
of  other  lamilies.    Any  protection  to 
the  cottiers  against  this  evil  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  salutair  seotiment  of 
duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class. 
From  this  source,  however,  they  might 
derive  considerable  protection.    If  the 
habitual     standard    of    requirement 
among  the  class  were  high,  a  young 
man  might  not  choose  to  offer  a  rent 
which  would  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  preceding  tenant ; 
or  it  might  be  the  general  custom,  as 
it  actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to 
marry  until  a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard 
of  comfort  has  rooted  itself  in  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes,  that  we  are 
ever  called  upon  to  consider  the  effects 
of  a  cottier  system.    That  system  is 


found  only  where  the  habitual  requiiv- 
ments  of  the  rural  labourers  ore  the 
lowest  possible ;  where,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  starving,  they 
will  multiply :  and  population  is  only 
checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  consequent  on  insufficiency 
of  merely  physical  necessaries.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Irish  peasantrjr.  When  a  peoplo 
have  sunk  into  this  state,  and  still 
more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from 
time  immemorial,  the  cottier  system  is 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  bare  support,  and 
when  this  support  can  only  be  obtained 
from  land,  aU  stipulations  and  agree- 
ments respecting  amount  of  rent  are 
merely  nominal;  the  competition  for 
land  makes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pay 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay, 
and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can, 
more  almost  always  remains  due. 

"As  it  may  fairlv  be  said -of  the 
Irish  peasantry,*'  said  Mr.  He  vans,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  En- 
quiry Commission,*  "that  every  family 
which  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield 
its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members 
supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  every  endeavour  is  mado 
by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not  influenced 
in  their  biddings  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pa^  the 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  is 
most  likely  to  gain  them  possesion. 
The  rents  which  they  promise,  the} 
are  almost  invariably  incapable  of  pay- 
ing; and  consequently  they  become 
indebted  to  those  unaer  wnom  they 
hold,  almost  as  soon  as  they  take 
possession.  They  give  up,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
with  the  exception  of  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  for  a  subsistence  ;  but  as  this 
18  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent, 

•  EvUi  <ifik«  8UtU  oflrtland,  thdr  Oau»e$ 
Md  iheir  MMudjf.  Page  10.  A  pamphlet, 
containing,  among  other  things,  an  excellent 
digest  andselection  of  evidence  firom  the  maia 
collected  by  the  Commiaiion  presided  over  by 
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they  constantly  have  agaiDst  them  an 
increasing  balance.  In  some  cases, 
the  largest  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  holdings  ever  yielded.,  or  which, 
under  their  system  of  tillage,  they 
could  in  the  most  favourable  seasons 
be  made  to  yield,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  rent  bid ;  consequently,  if  the 

Ecasant  fulfilled  his  engagement  with 
is  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely  able  to 
accomplish,  he  would  till  the  ground 
for  nothing,  and  give  his  landlord  a 
premium  ibr  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
On  the   Bea-coast,  fishermen,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  those  who  have 
looms,  frequently  pay  more    in  rent 
than  the  market  value  of  the  wbolo 
produce  of   the   land  they  hold.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
better  without  land  under  such  circum- 
stances.   But  fishing  might  fail  during 
a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce   of  the    loom, 
when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they 
might  starve.    The  full  amount  of  the 
rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.    The 
peasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to 
nis    landlord;    his  miserable    posses- 
sions—the wretched  clothing  of  him- 
self and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery, 
which  .  his  wretched  hovel    contains, 
would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  stand- 
ing and  generally  accumulating  debt. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in 
arrear,  and  their  excuse  for  not  paying 
more  is  destitution.    Should  the  pro- 
duce of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  or  should 
the  peasant  by  any  accident  become 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts 
cannot  be  increased ;  he  cannot  indulge 
in  better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increaseo, 
neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better 
clothed.     The  acquisition  must  go  to 
the  person  under  whom  he  holds.   The 
Accidental  addition  will  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.   But  this  must  be  the 
bound  of  his  expectation." 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  in- 
tensity of  competition  for  land,  and  of 
the  monstrous  neight  to  which  it  occa- 
sionally forced  up  the  nominal  rent; 


we  may  cite  from  the  cndence  taken 
by  Lord  Devon's  Commission,*  a  fact 
attested  by  Mr.  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  for  Kerry:  "I  have  known  a 
tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  per- 
fectly  well  acquainted  with,  worth  60^. 
a-year :  I  saw  the  competition  get  up 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared 
the  tenant  at  450Z.'' 

§  3.  In  such  a  condition,  what  can 
a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount  of  in- 
dustry or  prudence,  and  what  lose  by 
any  recklessness  ?  If  the  landlord  at 
any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights, 
the  cottier  would  not  bo  able  even  to 
live.  If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled 
the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  he 
prudently  abstained  from  producing 
mouths  to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gain  would 
be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his  land- 
lord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children, 
they  would  still  be  fed  first,  and  the 
landlord  could  only  take  what  was  left. 
Almost  alone  amongst  mankind  the 
cottier  is  in  this  condition,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse  oflf 
by  any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were 
industrious  or  prudent,  nobody  but  his 
landlord  would  gain ;  if  he  is  lazy  or 
intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  ex- 
pense. A  situation  more  devoid  of 
motives  to  either  labour  or  self-com- 
mand, ima^nation  itself  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  inducements  of  free  human 
beings  are  taken  away^nd  those  of  a 
slave  not  substituted.  He  has  nothing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except 
being  dispossessed  of  his  holding,  and 
against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the 
uUima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  war. 
Hockism  and  Whiteboyism  were  the 
determination  of  a  people  who  had 
nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  description 
of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
mode  in  which  opinions  are  formed  on 
the  most  important  problems  of  human 
nature  and  life,  to  find  public  instruc- 
tors of  the  greatest  pretension,  imput* 
ing  the  backwardness  of  Irish  industry, 
and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
people  in  improving  their  condition,  to 
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a  peculiar  indolence  and  recklessness 
in  the  Celtic  race?  Of  all  vulgar 
modes  of  escaping  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral 
influences  on  the  human  mind,  •  the 
most  vulgar  is  that  of  attrihuting  the 
diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to 
inherent  natural  differences.  Wliat 
lace^  would  not  he  indolent  and  in- 
Eouciant  when  things  are  so  arranged, 
that  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are 
the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
the  listlessness  and  indifference  so  en- 
gendered are  not  shaken  off  the  first 
moment  an  opportunity  offers  when  ex- 
ertion would  really  he  of  use  ?  It  is 
yety  natural  that  a  pleasure-loving  and 
sensitively  organized  people  like  the 
Irish,  should  he  less  addicted  to  steady 
Tontine  labour  than  the  English,  because 
life  has  more  excitements  for  them  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less 
fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the 
French,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans, 
or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
organization  is  precisely  that  in  which, 
by  adeonate  inducements,  it  is  easiest 
to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion. 
It  speaks  nothing  against  the  capaci- 
ties of  indnstry  in  human  beings,  that 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  without 
motive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
England  or  America,  than  the  Irish ; 
Imt  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  multitudes  who  tiU  the 
soil  of  India,  are  in  a  condition  suffi- 
ciently analogous  to  the  cottier  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  it,  to  render  the  compari- 
son of  the  two  a  source  of  some  in- 
struction. In  most  parts  of  India 
there  are,  and  perhaps  have  always 
been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the 
landlord  and  the  peasant :  tne  landlord 
being  generally  the  sovereign,  except 
where  He  has,  by  a  special  instrument, 
conceded  his  rights  to  an  individual, 
who  becomes  his  representative,  llie 
payments,  however,  of  the  peasants,  or 
rvots,  as  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  competition.  Though  the  customs 
locally  obtaining   were  infinitely  va- 


rious, and  though  practically  no  cus- 
tom could  be  maintained  against  the 
sovereign's  will,  there  was  alwa}[s  a 
rule  of  some  sort  common  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  collector  did  not  make 
his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according, to  tho 
rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  a 
right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the 
anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in 
the  peasant-farmer,  co-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  sub- 
stituted itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A 
minute  survey  was  made  of  the  land, 
and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment 
was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  pay- 
ment due  to  the  government  from  each 
field.  If  this  assessment  had  never 
been  exceeded,  the  lyots  would  have 
been  in  the  comparatively  advantage- 
ous position  of  peasant-proprietors,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy,  but  a  fixed  quit-rent. 
The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
tection against  illegal  extortions,  ren- 
dered this  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion rather  nominal  than  real;  and, 
except  during  the^occasional  accident 
of  a  humane  and  vigorous  local  admin- 
istrator, the  exactions  had  no  practical 
limit  but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to 
pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  English  rulers  of  India  succeeded ; 
and  they  were,  at  an  early  period, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of 
the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed 
limit  to  the  government  demand.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  gene- 
ral the  very  rational  practice  of  the 
English  Government  in  India,  to  pay 
little  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  theory  of  the  native  institutions, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  m  practice, 
and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievously  about  matters  of  fact,  and 
grossly  misunderstood  the  usages  and 
rights  which  it  found  existing.     Its 
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miRtakes  arose  from  the  inability  of 
ordinary  mindfl  to  imaginA  a  state  of  so- 
cial relations  fundamentally  different 
fi-om  those  with  which  they  are  practi- 
cally familiar.  England  being  accus- 
tomed to  great  estates  and  great  land- 
lords, the  English  rulers  took  it  for 
p-anted  that  India  must  possess  the 
like ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set 
of  people  who  might  be  taken  for  the 
objects  of  their  search,  they  pitched 
upon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called 
zemindars.  "  The  zemindar/'says  the 
philosophicnl  historian  of  India,*  "  had 
some  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to 
a  landowner  ;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  governed  the 
cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in 
comparative  splendour,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  he  died.  The 
zemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred 
without  delav,  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry 
of  India.  It  was  not  considered  that 
the  zemindars,  though  they  collected 
the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid 
them  aU  away,  with  a  small  deduction, 
to  the  government.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered that  if  they  governed  the  ryots, 
and  in  many  respects  exercised  over 
them  despotio  power,  thev  did  not 
govern  them  as  tenants  of  toeirs,  hold- 
ing their  lands  either  at  will  or  by  con- 
tract under  them.  The  possession  of 
the  lyot  was  an  hereditary  possession ; 
from  which  it  was  unlawtul  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him:  for  every 
farthing  which  the  zemindar  drew  from 
the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  account; 
and  it  was  only  bv  fraud,^  if,  out  of  all 
that  he  collected,  ne  retained  an  ana 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which, 
as  pay  for  the  collection,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receive." 

'*  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,'* 
continues  the  histonan,  "  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  presents  not  a 
parallel.  Next  after  the  sovereign, 
the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far, 
the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soil.  For  the  rights  (such  as  they 
were)  of  the  zemindars,  a  complete 
compensation  might  have  easily  been 
made.    The  generous  resolution  was 

*  MUl's  EUtoiy  qf  SrUUh  India,  book  vi. 
•h.  8. 


adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  country,  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  soverei^.  Toe  motives 
to  improvement  which  property  gives, 
and  ot  which  the  power  was  so  justly 
appreciated,  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have 
operated  with  a  force  incomparably 
greater  than  that  with  whicn  they 
could  operate  upon  any  other  class  of 
men :  tfiey  might  have  been  bestowec 
upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in  everj' 
countrjr,  the  principal  improvementi 
in  agi'iculture  must  be  dTerived,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil.  And 
a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  any  country,  might 
have  helped  to  compensate  the  people 
of  India  for  the  miseries  of  that  mis- 
government  which  they  bad  so  long 
endured.  But  the  legislators  were 
English  aristocrats  ;  and  aristocratical 
prejudices  prevailed." 

The  measure  proved  a  total  fiiilare, 
as  to  the  main  effects  which  its  well- 
meaning  promoters  expected  from  it. 
Unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  mode  in 
which  the  operation  of  any  given  insti- 
tution is  modified  even  b^  such  variety 
of  circumstances  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  bad  created,  through- 
out the  Bengal  provinces,  English 
landlords,  and  it  proved  that  they  had 
only  created  Irish  ones.  The  new 
landed  aristocracy  disappointed  every 
expectation  built  upon  them.  They 
did  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  but  everytning  for  their 
own  ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being 
taken,  as  had  been  taken  in  Ireland,  to 
enable  the  landlords  to  defy  the  conse- 
quences of  their  improvidence,  nearly 
tue  whole  land  of  Bengal  had  to  be 
sequestrated  and  sold,  for  debts  or 
arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  genera^ 
tion  most  of  the  ancient  zemindars  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mostly 
the  descendants  of  Calcutta  money 
dealers,  or  of  native  officials  who  had 
enriched  themselves  under  the  British 
government,  now  occupy  their  place  : 
and  live  as  useless  drones  on  the  soil 
which  has  been  given  up  to  them. 
Whatever  the  goveinment  has  sacri* 
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ficed  ^  of  its  pecuniaiy  claims,  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  class,  has  at  the  best 
been  wasted. 

In  the  parts  of  India  into  which  the 
British  rule  has  been  more  recently 
introdnced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided 
of  endowing  a  useless  body  of  great 
landlords  with  gifts  from  the  public 
revenue.  In  most  parts  of  the  Madras 
and  in  part  of  the  bombaj  Presidency, 
the  rent  is  paid  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  imme(uate  cultivator. 
In  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces,  the 
government  ^  makes  its  engagement 
with  the  villafife  community  collec- 
tively, determining  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  each  individual,  but  holding  tnem 
jointly  responsible  for  each  other's  de- 
fault. But  in  the  greater  part  of  India, 
the  immediate  cultivators  have  not  ob- 
tained a  perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed 
rent.  The  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irish  landlord  manages  his  estate : 
not  putting  it  up  to  competition,  not 
asking  the  cultivators  what  they 
will  promise  to  pay,  but  determining 
for  itself  what  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  defining  its  demand  accordingly. 
In    many  districts  a  portion  of  the 


cultivators  are  considered  as  tenants  of 
the  rest,  the  government  making  its 
demand  from  those  only  (often  a 
numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  successors  of  the  original  settlers 
or  conquerors  of  the  village.  Some- 
times the  rent  is  fixed  only  for  one 
year,  sometimes  for  three  or  five ;  but 
the  uniform  tendency  of  present  policy 
is  towards  long  leases,  extending,  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  India,  to  a 
term  of  thirty  years.  This  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  shown  by  experience, 
how  far  the  motives  to  improvement 
which  the  long  lease  creates  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of 
the  influence  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment.*  But  the  two  plans,  of  annual 
settlements  and  of  short  leases,  are 
irrevocably  condemned.  They  can  only 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  comnan- 
son  with  the  unlijnited  oppression  wnich 
existed  before.  They  are  approved  by 
nobody,  and  were  never  loolced  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  temporary  ar- 
rangements, to  be  abandoned  when  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  should  afford 
'  data  for  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  X* 
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f  1.  Whev  the  fmit  edition  of  this 
work  was  written  and  published,  the 
question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
cottier  population,  was  to  the  English 
Government  the  most  urgent  of  prac- 
tical questions.  The  majority  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  having 
long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  and 
abject  poverty  under  the  cottier  sys- 
tem, reduced  by  its  operation  to  mere 
food  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  to 
an  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  will- 
ing anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  had  at  last,  by  the  failure 
of  that  lowest  quality  of  food,  been 
plunged    into   a  state  in  which  the 


alternative  seemed  to  be  either  death  i 
or  to  be  permanently  supported  by 
other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
economical  arrangements  under  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune 
to  live.  Such  an  em^ergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  subject  from 
the  legislature  and  from  the  nation,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  said  with  much  re- 
sult ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in 
a  system  of  land  tenancy  wuich  with- 
drew from  the  people  every  motive  to 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  resolution  bat 
been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Govemnient  of 
conrerting  tiie  long  leases  of  the  Northern 
Provineea  into  perpetual  teoares  at  fixed 
rents. 
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industry  or  ilinft  except  the  fear  of 
ptarvation,  the  remedy  provided  by 
Parliament  was  to  take  away  even 
that,  by  conferring  on  them  a  le^al 
claim  to  eleemosynary  support ;  while, 
towards  correcting  tne  cause  of  the 
mischief,  nothing  was  done,  beyond 
vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price 
to  the  national  treasury  of  ten  millions 
sterling  for  the  delay. 

"It  is  needless,"  (I  observed)  "to 
expend  any  nrgiimcnt  in  proving  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the  economical 
evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier  system ; 
that  while  peasant  rents  fixed  by  com- 
petition are  the  practice  of  the  country, 
to  expect  industry,  useful  activity,  any 
restraint  on  population  but  death,  or 
any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty, 
is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes 
on  thorns.  If  our  practical  statesmen 
are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this 
fact ;  or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it 
in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
feeling  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of 
founding  upon  it  nny  course  of  con- 
duct; there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  phypical  consideration,  from 
which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to 
escape.  If  tho  one  crop  on  which  the 
people  have  hitherto  supported  them- 
selves continues  to  be  precarious,  either 
some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be 
given  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry, 
or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no  longer  feed 
anything  like  its  present  population. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  ex- 
istence the  whole  of  its  people:  and 
they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual 
charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire, 
until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emi- 
gration or  by  starvation  to  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  low  state  of 
their  udustry,  or  unless  the  means  are 
found  of  making  that  industry  much 
more  productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
events  unforeseen  by  any  one  have 
saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from 
the  embarrassments  which  would  have 
been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland, 
under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
longer  supply  food  to  its  population : 


Parliament,   by  way  of  remedy,  ap- 
plied a   stimulus  to  population,   but 
none  at  all  to  production ;  the  help, 
however,  which  nad  not  been  provided 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  by  political 
wisdom,  came  from    an    unexpected 
source.    Seli-supporting  emigration — 
the  Wakefield  system,  brought   into 
effect  on  the  voluntary  principle  and 
on  a  gigantic  scale  (the  expenses  of 
those  who  followed  being  paid  from  tho 
earnings  of  those  who  went  before) 
has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  number  for  which 
the  existing  agiicultural  system  can 
find  employment  and  support.    The 
census  of  1851,  compared  with  that  of 
1841,   showed  in  round    numbers   a 
diminution  of  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half.    The  subsequent  census  (of 
1861)  shows  a  further  diminution  of 
about  half  a  million.    The  Irish  hav- 
ing  thus    found   the    way    to    that 
flourishing  continent  which  for  genera- 
tions will  be  capable  of  supporting  in 
nndiminished  comfort  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  ha  vine  learnt  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrestrial  paradise 
beyond  the  ocean,  as  a  sure  refuge 
both  from  the  oppression  of  tho  Saxon 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  nature ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  however  much 
the  employment  for  agricultural  labour 
may  hereafter  be  diminished  by  the 
general  introduction   throughout  Ire- 
land of  English  farming,  or  even  if  like 
the  county  of  Sutherland  all  Ireland 
should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  farm, 
the  superseded  people  would  migrate 
to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and 
as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the 
million  of  Irish  who  went  thither  during 
the    three   years   previous    to    1851. 
Those  who  think  tnat  the  land  of  a 
country  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  long 
as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  govern- 
ment have  fulfilled  their  function,  may 
see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end 
to  Irish  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the 
human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  in 
which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  bo 
maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  tho 
land  of  every  country,  belongs  to  tho 
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people  of  that  country.  Tte  individuals 
called  landowners  liave  no  ri^lit,  in 
morality  and  justice,  to  anythicg  but 
the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  Siile- 
able  Talae.     With  regard  to  the  land 
itself,  the  paramount  consideration  is, 
by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of 
caltivation  it  can  be  made  most  useful 
to  the  collective  bodyof  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be 
Tcry  convenient  thit  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
country  where  they  and  their  ances- 
tors  have  lived  and  suffered,  should 
seek  on  another  continent  that  property 
in  land  which  is  denied  to  them  at 
home.    But  the  legislature  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes 
the  forced  expatriation  of  millions  of 
people.    When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  quit  the  country  en  masse  be- 
cause its  Government  will  not  make  it 
a   place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the 
Government  is  judged  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the 
landlords  of  one  farthing  ot  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  their  legal  rights  ;  but 
justice  requires  that  the  actual  culti- 
vators should  be  enabled  to  become  in 
Ireland  what    they   will    become    in 
America — proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  requires  it  no  less.  Those 
who,  knowing  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  social  and  economical  ex- 
cellence English  practice,  propose  as 
the  single  remedy  for  Irish  wretched- 
ness, the  transformation  of  the  cottiei-s 
into  hired  labourers.  But  this  is  rather 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Irish 
agriculture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  status  of  a  day- 
labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  fore- 
thought, frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into 
a  peojjle  devoid  of  them.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  could  be  universally  changed 
mto  receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people 
remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four 
or  five  millions  of  people  living  as  day- 
labourers  in  the  same  wretched  manner 
in  which  as  cottiers  they  lived  before ; 
equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every 
comfort,  equally  reckless  in  multipli- 
cation, and  even,  perhaps,  equally  hst- 


less  at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not 
be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  if  they  could, 
dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other 
would  be  the  effect  of  making  them 
peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in 
industry  and  providence  have  evcir- 
thing  to  learn— who  are  confessedly 
among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues-^ 
require  for  their  regeneration  the  most 
powerful  incitements  by  which  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  there  is 
no  stimulus  as  yet  comparable  to  pro- 
perty in  land.  A  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost 
a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousness :  against  over-population, 
though  not  infallible,  it  is  the  best 
preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it 
failed,  any  other  plan  would  probably 
fail  much  more  egrcgiously;  the  evil 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  merely 
economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  India.  In  India, 
though  great  errors  have  from  timo  to 
time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or  pea- 
sant farmers  from  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for,^ 
has  been  through  making  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  between  those  who 
contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who 
think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The 
same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland ;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes 
to  be  found,  do  efiect  wonders,  even  in 
Ireland.  But  then,  they  must  be  leases 
at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of 
cottierism.  During  the  existence  of 
cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been 
long ;  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives 
concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  Bat  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a 
higher  amount  than  coula  be  paid,  so 
that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could 
by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of 
a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In  India, 
the  government,  where  it  has  not  im- 
prudently made  over  its  proprietaiy 
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rights  to  the  zemindars,  is  ahle  to  pre- 
vent this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the 
landlord,  it  can  fix  the  rent  according 
to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  indi- 
vidual Inndlords,  while  rents  are  fixed 
by  competition,  and  the  competitors  are 
a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  meyitable,  unless  the 
j)opu1ation  is  so  thin,  that  the  compe- 
tition itself  is  only  nominal.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  landlords  will  grasp  at  imme- 
diate money  and  immediate  power; 
and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager 
to  offer  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to 
rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious 
practice  by  a  considerate  self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  improvement  than  a  long  lease  :  not 
only  oecause  the  longest  Tease,  before 
coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  aU 
the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  ftmdamental 
reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in 
pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of 
the  inflHence  of  imagination :  there  is 
a  virtue  in  "  for  ever"  beyond  the 
longest  term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term 
is  long  enough  to  include  children,  and 
all  whom  a  person  individually  cares 
for,  yet  until  he  has  reached  that  high 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which 
the  public  good  (which  also  includes 
perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  as- 
cendancy over  nis  feelings  and  desires, 
he  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same 
ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate, his  interest  in  which  diminishes 
in  value  every  year.  Besides,  while 
perpetual  tenure  is  the  j^neral  rule  of 
Landed  propertv,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  a  tenure  for  a 
limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to 
be  regarded  as  something  of  inferior 
consideration  and  dignity,  and  inspires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attach- 
ment to  it  when  obtained.  But  where 
a  country  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
question  of  perpe  tuity  iiiquitc  secondary 
to  the  more  important  point,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a  capi- 
talist who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  for 
bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to 
competition;  rent  paid  by  labourers 
cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement 
whioh  labourers   have   nowhere   yet 
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reached,  and  cannot  easfly  reach  under 
such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rents  ought 
never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  dia- 
cretion  of  the  landlord :  either  by  cus- 
tom or  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  they  should  be  fixed ;  and  where 
no  mutually  advantageous  custom,  such 
as  the  metayer  system  of  Tuscany,  has 
established  itself,  reason  and  experience 
recommend  that  they  should  oe  fixed 
by  authority :  thus  changing  the  rent 
into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer  into  a 
peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrying  this  change  into  effect 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  accom- 
plish the  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  most  obvi- 
ously suggests  itself  is  the  direct  one, 
of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants, 
subject  to  the  rents  now  really  paid 
(not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent 
charge.  This,  under  the  name  of 
*' fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Repeal  Association  dur« 
in^  the  most  successful  period  of  their 
agitation;  and  was  better  expressed  b^ 
Mr.  Conner,  its  earliest,  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  indefatigable  apostle,* 
hj  the  words,  "  a  valuation  and  a  per- 
petuity." In  such  a  measure  tnere 
would  not  have  been  any  injustice,  pro- 
vided the  landlords  were  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of 
increase  which  they  were  prospectively 
requirad  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  ex- 
isting social  relations  would  hardly  have 
been  more  violent  than  that  effected  by 
the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  they  revo- 
lutionized the  state  of  landed  property 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  left  their 
names  to  posterity  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  country.  To  en- 
lightened foreigners  writing  on  Ireland, 
Von  Raumer  and  Gustavo  de  Beau- 
mont, a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  so 
exactly  and  obviously  what  the  disease 
required,  that  they  had  some  difficulty 

*  Author  of  namerotts  pamphlets,  entitled 
"True  Political  Economy  of  Ireland,*' 
*'LeUer  to  the  Earl  of  Devon/'  **Two 
Letters  on  the  Rackrent  oppression  of  Ire- 
laud/'  and  others.  Bir.  Conner  has  been  an 
agitator  on  the  subject  fliiee  18S2. 
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m  eompnlieiiding  how  it  was  that  the 
iHj^  was  not  jet  done. 

Ttofl,  however,  would  have  heen,  in 
the  first  place,  a  complete  expropriation 
of  the  higher  claeeee  of  Ireland:  which, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  priaciples 
we  have  laid  down,  would  he  perfectly 
warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole 
means  of  effecting  a  great  public  s;ood. 
In  the  second  place,  that  there  should 
he  none  but  peasant  proprietors,  is  in 
itself  far  from  desirable.  Large  farms, 
cultivated  by  large  capital,  and  ownea 
by  persons  of  the  best  education  which 
the  country  can  give,  persons  qualified 
by  instruction  to  appreciate  scientific 
discoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay 
and  risk  of  costly  experiments,  are  an 
important  part  of  a  good  agricultural 
system.  Many  such  landlords  there 
are  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a 
pablic  misfortune  to  drive  them  from 
their  posts.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  proprietary  system 
under  the  greatest  aavantages :  nor  are 
the  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
would  desire  to  select  aa  the  first  occu- 
pants of  peasant-properties.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  on  whom  it  would 
have  a  more  beneficial  effect  to  give 
them  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed 
property  by  industry  and  frugality, 
than  the  property  itself  in  immediate 
possession. 

There  are,  however,  much  milder 
measures,  not  open  to  similar  objec- 
tions, and  which,  if  pusbed  to  the 
ntmost  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, would  realize  in  no  incon- 
siaerable  degree  the  object  sought. 
One  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  that 
whoever  reckims  waste  land  becomes 
the  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  value  as  waste.  It  would  of 
course  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  mea- 
sure, to  make  compulsory  on  landlords 
the  surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an 
ornamental  character)  whenever  re- 
quired for  reclamation.  Another  ex- 
pedient, and  one  in  which  individuals 
could  co-operete,  would  be  to  huv  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  land  offered  for 
sale,  and  sell  it  again  in  small  portions 
as  peasant*  properties.    A  Society  for 


this  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected 
(though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  unsuccesrful)  on  the  principles, 
so  far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freenold 
Land  Societies  which  have  been  so 
successfully  established  in  England, 
not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  which  private 
capital  may  be  employed  in  renovating 
the  social  and  agncuitural  economy  of 
Ireland,  not  only  without  sacrifice  but 
with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste 
Land  Improvement  Society,  which 
proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance 
of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be 
stimulated  to  do,  by  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  what  they  do  will  be  foe 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as 
the  rule ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents, 
like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Society, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held 
out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  farms  with  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the 
Society^  tenants  were  so  rapidly 
acquiring  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficent  system.*    When  the  lands 

*  Thoagfa  this  ■oclsty,  during  the  jwn 
nioeMding  the  fluniiM,  wu  forced  to  wind 
np  It!  afRUra,  tho  momorj  of  what  it  acoom- 
pUsbed  ought  to  beprMenrad.  The  follow- 
ing ia  an  extract  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord 
Der<m'f  Commiasion  (page  S4),  from  ttie  re- 

E»rt  made  to  the  society  in  1846,  by  their 
telllgent  manager,  CoUmel  Robinson :-~ 

"Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  a  iSsw  years  since  in  a 
state  bordering  on  pauperism,  the  oocupieiw 
of  small  hoMlnp  of  fktxn  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  acres  each,  have,  by  their  own 
flree  labour,  with  the  society's  aid,  improved 
their  ftunnas  to  the  value  of  4896{.  j  606/.  having 
been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  17/.  liSf.  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  8/.  6«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benellt 
of  which  Improvements  each  tenant  will 
enjoy  during  the  unexpired  tens  of  a  thirty- 
one  years'  lease. 

*'  These  246  tenants  and  their  families  have, 
by  spade  industry,  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation  lOSS  plantation  acres  of  land, 
previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon 
which  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
competent  practical  persona  at  8696/.,  behig 
in  the  proportion  of  15/.  ISt.  each  tenant; 
and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actually  upon 
the  estates.  Is  valued,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  at 
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were  sold,  Ihe  funds  of  the  association 
would  be  liberated,  and  it  might  re- 
commence operations  in  some  other 
quarter. 

§  2.  Thus  far  I  had  written  in 
1866.  Since  that  time  the  great  crisis 
of  Irish  indnstrv  has  made  fui'ther 
progress,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  its  present  state  affects  the 
opinions,  on  pvofipects  or  on  practical 
measures,  expressed  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  chapter. 
^  The  principal  change  in  the  situa- 
tion consists  in  the  great  diminution, 
holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction, of  cottier  tenure.  The  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings,  and  increase  in  those  of  a 
medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical 
returns,  suflRciently  proves  the  general 
fact,  and  all  testimonies  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*    It  is  proba- 

41 627.,  of  xirhich  1304/.  has  been  added  since 
Februaz7 1841^  being  at  the  rate  of  16/.  19«. 
for  the  whole  period,  and  5/.  6«.  for  the  last 
year ;  during  which  time  their  stock  has  thus 
increased  in  ralue  a  sum  equal  to  their  present 
annual  rent ;  and  by  the  sutistical  tables  and 
returns  referred  to  in  preTlons  reports,  it  is 
prored  that  the  tenants,  in  generid,  improre 
their  little  farms,  and  increase  their  cultiva- 
tion arid  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  ayailable  woricing  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  which  their  fkmilies  consist." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to 
the  superior  amount  of  gross,  and  even  of  net 
produce,  raised  by  small  farming  under  any 
tolerable  system  of  landed  tenure;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  seal  were  greatest  among  the  smaller 
holders;  Colonel  Robinson  noticing,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  some  tenants  who 
were  **  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twen^ 
acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the  endur- 
ing industry  indispensable  for  the  sttccessfUl 
prosecution  of  mountain  improvements.'* 

*  There  is,  however,  a  partial  counter- 
current,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  public 
notice.  "  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  do  much  mischief,  have, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into 
possession  of  land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all 
classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the 
duties  of  a  landlord's  position.  These  are 
fimall  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequently  combined  with 
money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  Isnd. 
These  people  never  think  of  turning  for- 
mers, but,  proud  of  their  position  as  land^ 
lords,  proceed   to  turn  it  to   the  utmost 


ble  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  lawa^ 
necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports 
of  Ireland  irom  the  products  of  tillage 
to  those  of  pasturage,  would  of  itself 
have  sufficed  to  bring  about  this  revo- 
lution in  tenure.  A  grazing  farm  can 
only  be  managed  by  a  capitiSist  farmer, 

account.  An  instanca  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  notice  lately.  The  tenants  on  the 
property  were,  at  the  tbne  of  the  purchase, 
some  twelve  yean  ago,  in  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable state.  Within  that  period  their 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times ;  and 
it  is  now,  as  1  am  informed  by  the  priest  of 
the  district,  nearly  double  its  amount  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  proprietor'a 
reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  who 
were  formerly  in  tolerable  comfort,  are 
now  reduced  to  poverty :  two  of  them  hava 
left  the  property  and  squatted  near  an  adja- 
cent turf  bog,  where  they  exist  trusting  for 
support  to  occasional  Jobs.  If  this  man  la 
not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself  through  the 
deterioration  of  his  property,  but  meantime 
he  has  been  getting  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on 
his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  case.  The  scandal  which  such  occur- 
rences! cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transac* 
tions  of  a  wholly  different  and  perfectly 
legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  mercy  for  all 
parties. 

*'  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  rid  of 
cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  nentndixed  by 
the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  is 
held  under  long  leases ;  the  rent  received 
when  the  lease  is  of  long  standing,  being 
generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  land  thus  held 
is  cultivated  by  the  owner  of  the  lease ;  in- 
stead of  this,  he  sublets  it  at  a  rack  rent  to 
small  men,  and  lives  on  the  excess  of  the  rent 
which  he  receives  over  tliat  which  he  pays. 
Some  of  these  leases  are  always  running 
out;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  dose, 
the  middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  the 
land  than,  at  any  cost  of  permanent  deterio- 
ration, to  get  the  utmost  out  of  It  during  the 
unexpired  period  of  the  term.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  an- 
swer his  turn,  lllddlemen  in  this  position 
are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants, 
as  the  landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them ;  and 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  tenant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  The 
movement  is  of  limited  dimensions,  but  it 
does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutralises 
the  general  tendency.  Perhaps  it  may  ba 
thought  that  this  system  will  reproduce 
itself;  that  the  same  motives  which  led  to 
the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetuata 
the  class;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
Landowners  are  now  perfectiy  alive  to  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  how- 
ever convenient  for  a  time ;  and  a  clause 
against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  matter 
of  course  in  every  lease." — (Frivate  CommU' 
nicalion  fivm  FrofcMor  QUrnei,) 
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or  hy  the  landlord.  But  a  change  in- 
volving so  great  a  diaplaccment.  of  the 
population,  has  heen  immensely  facili- 
tated and  made  more  rapid  by  tne  vast 
emigration,  as  well  as  by  that  greatest 
"boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland  by  any 
Goyermnent^  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act ;  the  best  provisions  of  which  have 
since,  through  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  been  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  now  farmed 
either  by  the  landlords,  or  by  small 
capitalist  farmers.  That  those  far- 
mers are  improving  in  circumfitances, 
and  accumulating  capital,  thero  is  con- 
siderable evidence,  m  particular  the 
great  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks 
of  which  they  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers. So  far  as  that  class  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  thing  still  wanted  is 
security  of  tenure,  or  assurance  of 
compensation  for  improvements.  The 
means  of  supplying  these  wants  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
most  competent  minds;  Judge  Lonir- 
field's  address,  in  the  autumn  of  18G4, 
and  the  sensation  created  b^  it,  are  an 
era  in  the  subject,  and  a  point  has  now 
been  reached  when  we  may  contideutly 
expect  that  within  a  very  lew  years 
something  effectual  will  be  done. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  displaced  cottiers,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  emigrated ;  and  of  the 
whole  class  who  subsist  by  agricultural 
labour,  vrithout  the  occupation  of  any 
land  ?  As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of 
great  poverty,  with  but  slight  prospect 
of  improyement.  Money  wages,  in- 
deed, have  risen  much  above  the 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  but 
the  cost  of  subsistence  has  aUo  risen 
so  much  above  the  old  potato  standard, 
that  the  real  improvement  is  not  equal 
to  the  nominal ;  and  according  to  the 
best  information  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  is  little  appearance  of  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  among  the 
class.  The  population,  in  fact,  reduced 
though  it  be,  is  still  far  beyond  what 
the  country  can  support  as  a  mere 
grazing  district  of  England.  It  ma^ 
not,  perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if 
the  present  number  of  inhabitaots  aro 


to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  can  only 
be  either  on  the  old  vicious  system  of 
cottierism,  or  as  small  pi-oprietors  grow- 
ing their  own  food.  The  lands  which 
will  remain  uudor  tilla.ire  would,  no 
doubt,  if  sufHcicnt  security  for  outlay 
were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  labourers  by  the  small 
capitalist  farmers;  and  tliis,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  competent  judges, 
might  enable  the  country  to  support  the 
present  number  of  its  populalion  in 
actual  existence.  But  no  one  will  pro- 
tend that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  any  condition  in 
which  it  is  fit  that  the  great  body  of 
the  peasantry  of  a  country  sliould 
exist.  Accordingly  the  emigration, 
which  for  a  time  had  fallen  oiBT,  has, 
under  the  aduitlonal  stimulus  of  bad 
seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strength.  It 
is  calculated  that  within  the  year  1864 
not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left 
the  Irish  shores.  As  far  as  regards 
the  emigrants  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  general  interests  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  folly  to 
regret  this  result.  The  children  of  the 
immigrant  Irish  receive  the  education 
of  Americans,  and  enter,  more  rapidly 
and  completely  than  would  have  oceu 
possible  in  the  country  of  their  de- 
scent, into  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
state  of  civilization.  In  twenty  or 
thirty  years  they  are  not  mentally  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  Americans. 
The  loss,  and  the  disgrace,  are 
England  8 :  and  it  is  the  English 
people  and  government  whom  it  chioHy 
concerns  to  ask  themselves,  how  far 
it  will  bo  to  their  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  retain  the  mere  soil  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  lose  its  inhabitants.  With 
the  present  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  direction  which  their  hope  off 
improving  their  condition  seems  to  be 
permanently  taking,  England,  it  is  pro- 
nable,  has  only  the  choice  between  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
version  of  a  part  of  the  labouring 
population  into  peasant  proprietors. 
Ilie  tnily  in^^ular  ignorance  of  her 
public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural economy  which  predominates 
in  nearly  every  other  civilized  country, 
makes  it  only  too  probable  that  sb* 
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will  choose  tlie  worae  side  of  the  alter- 
native. Yet  there  are  germs  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors on  Irish  soil,  which  require 
only  the  aid  of  a  friendly  legislator  to 
foster  them ;  as  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 
ing  extract  from  a  private  communica- 
tion by  my  eminent  and  valued  friend, 
Professor  Gaimes : — 

"On  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  of  the  Thomond,  Portar- 
lington,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  it  was  ob- 
gerved  that  a  considerable  number  of 
occupying  tenants  purchased  the  fee 
of  their  farms.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what 
followed  that  proceeding — whether  the 
purchasers  continued  to  farm  their 
small  properties,  or  under, the  mania  of 
landlordism  tried  to  escape  from  their 
former  mode  of  life.  But  there  are 
other  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  tenant-right  prevails, 
the  prices  given  for  the  goodwill  of  a 
farm  are  enormous.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry, 
now  passing  through  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  will  give  an  idea,  but 
a  very  inadequate  one,  of  the  prices 
which  this  mere  customary  right  gene- 
rally fetches. 

"  Statement  showing  the  jprices  at 
which  the  tenant-right  of  certain  farms 
near  Newry  was  sold  :— 
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ft 
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"  The  prices  hero  represent  on  the 
whole  about  three  years'  purchase  of 
the  rental :  but  this,  as  I  have  said, 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  that 
which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  that 
which  is  ordinarily,  paid.  The  right, 
being  purely  customary,  will  vary  in 
value  with  the  confidenoe  generally  re- 


posed in  the  good  faith  of  the  land- 
lord. In  the  present  instance,  circum- 
stances have  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  estate,  which  give  reason  to 
believe  that  the  confidence  in  this  case 
was  not  high ;  consequently,  the  rates 
above  given  may  be  taken  as  consider- 
ablv  under  those  whioh  ordinarily  pre- 
vail. Cases,  as  I  am  informed  on  the 
highest  authority,  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  come  to  light,  also  in  tho 
Landed  Estates  Court,  in  which  the 
price  given  for  the  tenant-right  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  fee  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
people  should  be  found  to  give,  say 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
for  land  which  is  still  subject  to  a  good 
round  rent.  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do 
they  not  purchase  land  out  and  out  for 
the  same,  or  a  slightly  larger,  sum  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  I  believe, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  land 
laws.  The  cost  of  transferring  land  in 
small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  pur- 
chase money,  verv  considerable,  even 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court;  while 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  any  cost  ut  aU.  T^e 
cheapest  conveyance  that  could  be 
drawn  in  that  Court,  where  the  utmost 
economy,  consistent  with  the  present 
mode  of  remunerating  legal  services, 
is  strictly  enforced,  would,  irrespeotive 
of  stamp  duties,  cost  JOl. — a  very 
sensible  addition  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  peasant  estate  :  a  conveyance  to 
transfer  a  thousand  acres  might  not 
cost  more,  and  would  probably  not  cost 
much  more.  But  in  truth,  the  mere 
cost  of  conyeyanoe  represents  but  the 
least  part  of  the  obstacles  which  exist 
to  obtaining  land  in  small  portions.  A 
far  more  serious  impediment  is  the 
complicated  state  of  the  ownership  of 
land,  which  renders  it  frequently  im- 
practicable to  subdivide  a  property  into 
such  portions  as  would  bring  the  land 
within  the  reach  of  small  biaders.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, lies  in  measures  of  a  more  radical 
sort  than  I  fear  it  is  at  all  probable 
that  any  House  of  Commons  we  are 
soon  likely  to  see  would  even  with 
patience  consider.    A  registry  of  titles 
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loay  succeed  in  reducing  this  complex 
condition  of  ownership  to  its  simplest 
expression;  but  where  real  complica- 
tion exists,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  mere  simplicity  of  form ; 
and  a  registry  of  titles — ^while  the 
powers  of  disposition  at  present  enjoyed 
oy  landowners  remiun  undiminished, 
while  eveiy  settlor  and  testator  has 
an  almost  unbounded  licence  to  multi- 
ply interests  in  land,  as  pride,  the 
passion  for  dictation,  or  mere  whim 
may  suggest — wiU,  in  my  opinion,  fail 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil  The 
effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  place 
an  immense  premium  u^on  large  deal- 
ings in  lana — ^indeed  in  most  cases 
practically  to  preclude  all  other  than 
targe  dealings ;  and  while  thia  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  experiment  of 
peasant   proprietorship,    it   is   plain, 


cannot  be  fairly  tried.  The  facta,  Iiow- 
ever,  which  1  have  stated  show,  I 
think,  conclusively,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  the  introduction  of  this  system." 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which 
has  occupied  a  space  almost  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work ;  and  I  here  close  the  examina- 
tion of  those  simpler  forms  of  social 
economy  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
land  either  belones  undividedly  to  one 
class,  or  is  shared  only  Ix/ween  two 
classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, among  labourers,  landlords,  and 
capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the 
coming  discussion  as  closely  as  possible 
with  tkose  which  have  now  tor  some 
time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence 
with  the  subject  of  Wages. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OP  WAGES. 


S  1.  Under  the  head  of  Wages  are 
to  bo  considered,  first,  the  causes  which 
determine  or  influence  the  wages  of 
lalx)ur  generally,  and  secondly,  the 
differences  that  exist  between  the 
wages  of  different  employments.  It 
is  convenient  to  keep  these  two  classes 
of  consideration  separate ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  law  of^  wa^es,  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance  as  if  there  were  no 
other  kind  of  labour  than  conmion  un- 
skilled labour,  of  the  average  degree  of 
hardness  and  disagreeableness. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  re- 
guJated- -«i^r  by  competition  w  by 
""TjiBtom.  In  this  country  there  are  few 
■""Ends  of  labour  of  which  the  remunera- 
tion would  not  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  the 
employer  took  the  full  advantage  of  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  must  be 
regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
as  the  principal  regulator  of  wages,  and 
custom  or  individual  character  only  as 
a  modifying  circumstance,  and  that  in 
m  comparatively  slight  degree. 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon 


thcdemand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or 
as  it  IS  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital. 
By  population  is  here  meant  tlie  num- 
ber only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire  ;  and 
by  capital,  only  circulating  capital,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 
which  is  expended  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  labour.  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  all  funds  which,  with- 
out forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid 
in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductiye  labourers. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing by  one  familiar  term,  the  ag- 
gregate 01  what  may  be  called  the 
wages-fund  of  a  country :  and  as  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on 
population  and  capital.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  employ  this  expression,  re- 
I  membering,  howeyeri  to  consider  it  as 
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elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  statement 
of  tlie  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms, 
wages  not  only  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  capital  and  popuUition,  but 
cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition, 
be  affected  by  anything  else.  Wages 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate) 
cannot  nse,  but  by  an  increase  of  the 
aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiiing 
labourers,  or  a  diminution  in  thenum- 
/  ber  of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall, 
^  except  either  by  a' diminution  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  br  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
to  be  paid. 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  in  apparent  contradiction  to  tliis 
doctrine,  wnich  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is 
good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any 
particular  employment  is  more  press- 
ing, and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  com- 
modity produced;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagna- 
tion: then  workpeople  are  dismissed, 
and  those  who  are  retained  must  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wages :  though  in 
these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor 
less  capital  than  before.  This  is  true ; 
and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disguise,  the  operation  of  general 
causes ;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Capi- 
tal whicli  the  owner  does  not  employ 
in  purchasing  labour,  but  keeps  idle 
in  his  hands,  ia  the  same  thing  to  the 
labourers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  All  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in 
this  state.  A  manufacturer,  finding 
a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity, 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  in- 
creasing a  stock  which  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of;  or  if  he  goes  on  un- 
til all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold 
goods,  then  at  least  he  must  of  neces- 
sity pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for 
some  of  them.  But  no  one  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ; 
if  ke  did«  he  would  at  the  first  oppor- 


tunity remove  his  cfiiiilal  to  botoo 
other  occupation,  in  wnich  it  would 
still  continue  to  employ  Ijibour.  The 
capital  remains  unemployed  for  a 
time,  during  which  the  labour  market 
is  overstocked,  and  wages  fall.  After- 
wards the  demand  revives,  and  per- 
haps becomes  unusually  brisk,  en- 
abling the  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
commodity  even  faster  than  he  can 
produce  it :  his  whole  capital  is  then 
brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if 
he  is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  addi- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  gcmo 
into  some  other  employment.  At  sucU 
times  wages,  in  his  particular  occupa- 
tion, rise.  If  we  suppose,  what  in  strict- 
ness is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  stag- 
nation should  affect  all  occupations  at 
the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall.  These,  however, 
are  but  temporary  fluctuations:  tho 
capital  now  lying  idle  will  next  year  b© 
in  active  employment,  that  which  is  this 
year  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand \vill  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in 
crowded  wanjhouses ;  and  wages  in 
these  several  departments  will  ebb  and 
flow  accordingly :  but  nothing  can  per- 
mancntly  alter  genera!  wages,  excftpt 
ftn  incrca^  or  a  diminution  of  capitaL. 
itself  (always  meaning  by  the  term,  the 
funds  of  all  sorts,  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labour)  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  offering  itself  to  be  hired. 
Again,  it  is  another  common  notion 
that  high  prices  make  high  wages ; 
because  the  producers  and  dealers, 
being  better  on,  can  afibrd  to  pay  more 
to  their  labourers.  1  have  already  said 
that  a  brisk  demand,  which  causes 
temporary  high  prices,  causes  also  tem- 
porary high  wages.  But  high  prices, 
in  themselves,  can  only  raise  wages 
if  the  dealers,  receiving  more,  aro 
induced  to  save  more,  and  make  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least 
to  their  purchases  of  labour.  This 
is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be  the 
case ;  and  if  the  high  prices  came  di- 
rect from  heaven,  or  even  from  abroad, 
the  labouring  class  might  be  benefited, 
not  by  the  high  prices  themselves,  but 
by  tho  increase  of  capital  occasioned 
by  them.    The  same  efiect,  however^ 
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is  often  attributed  to  a  Ingli  price  which 
13  the  result  of  restrictive  laws,  or 
which  is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
paid  by  the  remaining  members  of  iha 
communitj;  they  havin^:^  no  greater 
means  than  before  to  pay  it  with. 
High  prices  of  this  sort,  it  they  benefit 
one  class  of  labourers,  can  only  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  since  if  the 
dealers  by  receiving  high  prices  are 
enabled  to  make  greater  savings,  or 
otherwise  increase  their  purchases  of 
labour,  all  other  people  by  paying  those 
high  prices,  have  their  means  of  saving, 
or  of  purchasing  labour,  reduced  in  an 
equal  degree ;  and  it  if  a.  matter  of 
accident  whether  the  one  alteration  or 
the  other  will  haye  the  greatest  efifect 
ou  the  labour  market  Wages  will 
probably  be  temporarily  higher  in  the 
employment  in  which  prices  haye 
risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other 
enaployments :  in  which  case,  while  the 
first  half  of  the  phenomenon  excites 
notice,  the  other  is  generally  oyer- 
looked,  or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  cause  which  really  produced  it. 
Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wa^es  last 
long :  for  though  the  dealers  m  that 
one  employment  gain  more,  it  does  not 
follow  tnat  there  is  room  to  employ  a 
greater  amount  of  savings  in  their  own 
business :  their  increasing  capital  will 
probably  flow  over  into  other  employ- 
ments, and  there  counterbalance  the 
diminution  previously  made  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  by  the  diminished 
sayings  of  other  classes. 

Another  opinion  often  maintained  is, 
that  wages  (meaning  of  course  money 
wsjges)  vary  with  tne  price  of  food; 
rising  when  itrises,  and  falling  when  it 
falls.  This  opinion  is,  I  conceiye,  only 
partially  true :  and  in  so  far  as  true, 
in  no  way  affects  the  dependence  of 
wa^s  on  the  proportion  between 
capital  and  labour :  since  the  price  of 
food,  when  it  affects  wages  at  all,  affects 
them  through  that  Taw.  Dear  or 
cheap  food  caused  by  yariety  of  seasons 
does  not  affect  wages  (unless  they  are 
artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 
charity) :  or  rather,  it  has  some  ten- 
dency to  affect  them  in  the  contrary 
way  to  that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of 
scarcity  people  generally  compete  more 


yiolently  for  employment,  and  lower 
the  labour  market  against  themselves. 
But  dearness  or  cheapness  of  food, 
when  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
capable  of  being  calculated  on  before- 
hand, may  affect  wages.  In  the  first 
place,  if  tne  labourers  have,  as  is  often 
the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  in  working  condition,  and  enable 
them  barely  to  support  tne  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if 
food  grows  permanently  dearer  without 
a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and 
thus  wages  will  ultimately  be  higher, 
but  only  because  the  number  of  people 
will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had  re- 
mained cheap.  But,  secondly,  even 
though  wages  were  high  enough  to 
admit  of  food's  becoming  more  costly 
without  depriving  the  labourers  and 
their  families  of  necessaries;  thoug|i 
they  could  bear,  physically  speaking, 
to  oe  worse  oS,  perhaps  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  addi- 
tional restraint  on  their  power  of  multi- 
plication; so  that  waffes  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  dimi- 
nution of  births.  In  these  cases,  then, 
wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of 
almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Kicardo' 
considers  these  two  cases  to  compre- 
hend all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there 
is  eyery  where  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which 
it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the 
population,  or  tne  lowest  with  which 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
this  minimum  he  assumes  that  the 
general  rate  of  wages  always  tends ; 
uiat  they  can  neyer  be  lower,  beyond 
the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
higher.  This  assumption  contains 
sufficient  truth  to  render  it  admissible 
for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science; 
and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
draws  ftt)m  it,  namely,  that  wages  in 
the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  per- 
manent rise  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all 
biA  conclusions,    true   hypothetical]|j^4 
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that  18,  granting  the  suppoBitions  from 
which  ho  sets  out.  Bat  in  the  appli- 
cation to  practice,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  tnat  the  minimum  of  which 
he  speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a 
physical,  hut  what  may  be  termed  a 
moral  minimum,  is  itself  liable  to  vary. 
If  wages  were  previously  so  high  that 
they  could  bear  reduction,  to  which  the 
obstacle  was  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort habitual  among  the  labourers,  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  food,  or  any  other 
disadvantageous  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, may  operate  in  two  ways : 
it  may  correct  itself  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
on  the  prudential  check  to  population ; 
or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
■tandard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case 
their  previous  habits  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation prove  stronger  than  their  pre- 
vious habits  in  resj^ct  of  comfort.  In 
that  case  the  injury  done  to  them  will 
be  permanent,  and  their  deteriorated 
condition  will  become  a  new  minimum, 
tending  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more 
ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the 
cause  may  operate,  the  last  is  the  most 
frequent,  or  at  all  evRuts  sufficiently 
10,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a 
self-repairing  quality  to  the  calamities 
which be&l  the  labouringclasses, prac- 
tically of  no  validity.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  ciixnim- 
stanoes  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  have  more  than  once  in  our 
history  sustained  great  permanent  de- 
terioration, from  causes  which  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  which,  if  population  had  exercised 
its  power  of  self-adjustment  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  previous  standard  of  com- 
fort, could  only  have  had  a  temporary 
efibct:  but  unhappily  the  poverty  in 
which  the  class  was  plunged  during  & 
long  series  of  years,  brought  that  pre- 
vious standard  into  disuse;  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  without 
having  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
forts, multiplied  in  turn  witiiout  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 

*  See  the  historical  sketch  of  theoonditioD 
of  the  English  peasantry,  prepared  flrom  the 
best  aathorities  bj  Mr.  William  Ttaomttmr 


The  converse  case  occnrs  when,  hy 
improvements  in  agriculture,  the  repeal 
of  com  laws,  or  other  such  causes, 
the  necessaries  of  the  labourers  are 
cheapened,  and  they  are  enabled  with 
the  same  wages,  to  command  greater 
comforts  than  before.  Wages  will  not 
fall  immediately;  it  is  even  possible 
that  they  may  rise ;  but  they  will  fall 
at  last,  so  as  to  leave  the  labourers  no 
better  off  than  before,  unless,  during 
this  interval  of  prosperity,  the  standard 
of  comfort  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
the  class,  is  permanently  raised.  Un- 
fortunatelv  this  salutary  effect  is  by  no 
means  to  be  counted  upon :  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  raise,  than  to 
lower,  the  scale  of  living  which  the 
labourers  will  consider  as  more  indis- 
pensable than  marrying  and  having  a 
family.  If  they  content  themselves 
with  enjoying  the  greater  comfort  while 
it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  reouire  it» 
the^  will  people  down  to  their  old  scale 
of  living.  If  from  poverty  their  children 
had  previously  been  insufficiently  fed 
or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  number 
will  now  be  reared,  and  the  competi- 
tion of  these,  when  they  grow  up,  will 
depress  wages,  probably  in  fiiU  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
food.  If  the  effect  is  not  produced  in 
this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier 
"Mid  more  numerous  marriages,  or  by 
an  ^'ncreased  number  of  births  to  a 
marrisge.  According  to  all  experi- 
ence, a  great  increase  invariably  takes 
place  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in 
seasons  of  cheap  food  and  full  emplov- 
ment.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in 
the  importance  so  often  attachea  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  considered 
merely  as  a  labourer's  question,  or  to 
any  of  the  schemes,  of  wnich  some  one 
or  other  is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  for 
making  the  labourers  a  very  little  better 
off.  Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very 
little,  make  no  permanent  impression 
upon  their  habits  and  requirements, 
and  they  soon  slide  back  into  their 

In  hit  work  entitled  Over-Population  and  ii$ 
Semedy:  a  work  honourably  distinguished 
firom  most  others  whtefa  have  been  published 
in  the  present  generation,  by  its  rational 
treatment  of  questions  affecting  the  econo* 
mical  condition  of  the  tabouring  daaaea. 
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toiiaer  state.     To  produce  permanent 
adyantage,  the  temporary  cause  operat- 
ing npon  them  must  be  safficient  to 
make  a  great  change  in  their  condi- 
tion— ^a  change  such  as  will  be  felt 
for  many  years,  notwithstandmg  any 
stimulus  which  it  may  give  during  one 
TOueration  to  the  increase  of  people. 
when,  indeed,  the  improvement  is^  of 
this  signal  character,  and  a  generation 
grows  up  which  has  always  been  used 
to  an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the 
habits  of  this  new  generation  in  respect 
to  population  become  formed  upon  a 
Higher  Tminipintifi^  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  becomes  permanent. 
Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able is  France  after  the  Revolution. 
The  majority  of  the  population  being 
suddeidy  raised  from  misery,  to  inde- 
pendence   and  comparative  comfort; 
the  immediate  effect  was  that  popula- 
tion, notvrithstanding  the  destructive 
wars  of  the  period,  started   forward 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  partly  be- 
cause improved  circumstances  enabled 
many  children  to  be  reared  who  would 
otherwise  have  died,  and  partly  from 
increase  of  births.      The  succeeding 
generation  however  grew  up  with  habits 
considerably  altered;  ana  though  the 
country  was  never  before  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state,  the  annual  number  of 
births  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and 
the  increase  of  population  extremely 
dow.f 

•  Sapra,  pp.  177, 178. 

f  A  limilar,  though  not  an  equal  improre- 
ment  in  the  standard  of  living  took  place 
among  the  labonren  of  England  during  the 
remarkable  flft^  years  fh>m  1716  to  1765, 
which  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extra- 
ordinary saccession  of  fine  harvests  (the 
years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding 
five  in  an  that  period)  that  the  average 

{»rice  of  wheat  during  those  years  was  much 
ower  than  during  the  previous  half  century. 
Mr.  Malthus  computes  that  on  the  average 
of  sixty  yearn  preceding  1720,  the  labourer 
conki  purchase  with  a  day's  earnings  only 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from 
1720  to  1750  he  could  purdiase  a  whole  peck. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  according  to  the 
Eton  tables,  for  fifty  years  ending  with  1715, 
was  41s.  7|d.  the  quarter,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-three  of  these,  45s.  8d.,  while  for  the 
fifty  years  following,  it  was  no  more  than 
34i.  lid.  So  considerable  aa  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class, 
though  arising  fh>m  the  accident*  of  sea«ms» 
yet  continuing  for  more  than  a  generation. 


§  8.  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the 
proportion  between  the  nnmber  of  the 
labouring  population,  and  the  capital 
or  other  lunds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour ;  we  xrill  say,  for  shortness, 
the  capital.  If  wasres  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class 
of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
population.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
amount  of  accumulation  or  of  produc- 
tion, that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount 
even  of  the  funds  destined  for  distri- 
bution among  the  labourers :  it  jh  tba 
proportion  between  those  funds  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared. 
Tbe  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bet- 
tered in  no  other  way  than  bv  altering 
that  proportion  to  their  advantage: 
and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
which  does  not  proceed  on  Uiis  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  pur- 
poses, a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies,  where  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent 
of  unoccupied  land;  the  growth  of 
capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the 
utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  labourers 
enough.  AU,  therefore,  who  can  pos- 
siblv  be  bom,  can  find  employment 
without  oventocking  the  market: 
every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abun- 
dance the  necessaries,  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  individual 
misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to  work, 
poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  needs 
not,  exist.  A  similar  advantage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally 

had  time  to  work  a  change  in  tiie  habitual 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class;  and 
this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  "  a 
marked  improtement  of  the  quality  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in 
the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences."—(Malthus,  Prineipl«§  qf  Political 
Seonomy,  p.  226.)  For  the  character  of  the 
period,  see  Mr.  Tooke's  excellent  Sittor^  qf 
JMee$,  vol.  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  pnoet 
of  cortL  the  Appendix  to  that  work. 
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enjoyed  by  some  special  class  of  la- 
bourers in  old  countries,  from  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth,  not  of  capital 
generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantio 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  since  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled 
in  the  time  which  population  requires 
for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
attracted  from  other  employments 
nearly  all  the  hands  which  geogra- 
phical circumstances  and  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  the  people  rendered 
available;  and  while  the  demand  it 
created  for  infant  labour  has  enlisted 
the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  operatives  in  favour  of  promoting, 
instead  of  restraining,  the  mcrease  of 
population ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
generally  so  high,  that  the  collective 
earnings  of  a  family  amount,  on  an 
average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
sum ;  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of 
permanent  decrease,  while  the  effect 
has  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the 
counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circumstances  of  a  country, 
or  of  an  occupation,  in  which  popula- 
tion can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmost  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory. 
Very  few  are  the  countries  presenting 
the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and 
stationary,  and  capital  therefore  in- 
creases slowly ;  or  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  being  low,  the  increase 
soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or,  even  though 
both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital 
is  checked,  because  there  is  not  fresh 
Und  U)  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good 
quality  as  that  already  occupied. 
Though  capital  should  for  a  time 
double  itself  simultaneously  with  popu- 
lation, if  all  this  capital  and  popula- 
tion are  to  find  employment  on  the 
same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  un- 
exampled succession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  doubling  the  pro- 
duce ;  therefore,  if  wages  do  not  fall, 
profits  roust;  and  when  profits  &11, 
increase  of  capital  is  slackened.    Be- 


sides, even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  the 
price  of  food  (as  will  be  Bho\vn  more 
fully  hereafter)  would  in  these  circum- 
stances  necessarily  ri^e ;  which  is  equi- 
valent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  pecu- 
liar cases  which  I  have  just  noticed, 
of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or 
a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rata 
without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the 
fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of 
that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  its 
moral  operation,  checks  the  increase  of 
population.  In  no  old  country,  there- 
fore, does  population  increase  at  any- 
thing like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  countries 
not  nt  all.  These  facts  are  only  to  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  whole  number  of  birtlis  which 
nature  admits  of,  and  which  happen 
in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take 
place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportiozi 
of  those  who  are  bom,  die.  The  re- 
tardation of  increase  results  either  from 
mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  positive,  or  from  his  preventive 
check :  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
must  and  does  exist,  and  very  power- 
fully too,  in  all  old  societies.  Wherever 
Sopulation  is  not  kept  down  by  the  pru- 
ence  either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state, 
it  is  kept  down  bv  starvation  or  disease. 
Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain,  for  almost  every  country 
in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates :  and  the  evidence 
which  he  collected  on  the  subject,  in 
his  Essay  on  Population,  may  even 
now  be  read  with  advantage.  Through- 
out Asia,  and  formerly  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  in  whicn  the  labouring 
classes  were  not  in  personal  bondage, 
there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  popu- 
lation but  death.  The  mortality  was 
not  always  the  result  of  poverty:  much 
of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful  and  care- 
less management  of  children,  from  un- 
cleanly and  otherwise  unhealthy  habits 
of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and 
from  the  aunost  periodical  occurrence 
of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout 
Europe  tiiese  causes  of  shortened  USt 
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hare  mncli  diniinlslied,  lut  they  have 
not  ceased  to  exist.  Until  a  period 
not  veiy  remote,  hardlj  any  of  our 
large  towns  kept  up  its  population,  in- 
dependently of  the  stream  always 
flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts :  this  was  still  true  of  Eiyerpool 
until  very  recently;  and  eyen  in  Lon- 
don, the  mortality  is  lai^r,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  snorter,  than 
in  rural  districts  where  there  is  much 
greater  pover^.  In  Ireland,  epidemic 
fevers,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  constitution  hy  insufficient 
nutriment,  have  always  accompanied 
even  the  most  moderate  deficiency  of 
the  potato  crop.  I^evertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  that  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
population  is  principally  kept  down  oy 
disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either 
in  a  direct  or  in  an  indirect  form.  The 
agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
nreventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Malthus)  positive.  But  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  seldom,  I  belieye,  con- 
sists in  the  unaided  operation  of 
prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly 
or  mainly  composed  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  lookinfi;  forward  to  no  other 
lot.  In  Englano^  for  example,  I  much 
doubt  if  the  generality  of  agricultural 
labourers  practise  anyprudential  re- 
straint whatever.  They  generally 
marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many 
children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  geneiation 
^Mch  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort 
of  improvidence:  being  not  only  as- 
sured of  support,  on  easy  terms,  when- 
ever out  of  employment,  but  even  when 
in  employment,  veir  commonly  re- 
ceiving from  the  parish  a  weekly  allow- 
ance proportioned  to  their  number  of 
children ;  and  the  married  with  large 
families  being  always,  from  a  short- 
sighted economy,  emj^Wed  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  unmamed ;  which  last 
premium  on  population  still  exists. 
Under  such  prompting,  the  rural 
labourers  acquired  habits  of  reckless- 
ness, which  are  so  congenial  to  the  un- 
cultivated mind,  that  in  whatever 
manner  produced,  they  in  general  long 


survive  their  immediate  causes.  There 
are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  a£Srm  anything  positive 
on  the  mental  state  or  practical  im- 
pulses of  classes  and  bodies  of  men, 
when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true 
to-day,  and  may  require  great  modifi« 
cation  in  a  few  years  time.  It  does^ 
however,  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population  depended  solely 
on  the  agncultural  labourers,  it  would^ 
as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  un- 
less repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
as  in  America.  The  restraining  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  veiy  great  proportion 
01  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artizans, 
who  in  this  country  ahnost  equal  in 
number  the  common  labourers,  and  on  i 
whom  prudential  motives  do,  in  a  con-  i 
siderable  degree,  operate. 

§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who 
have  no  property  but  their  cmily  wages, 
and  no  nope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over-rapid  multiplication,  the 
cause,  I  believe,  has  always  hitherto 
been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a 
custom,  of  some  sort  which,  without 
intention  on  their  part,  insensibly 
moulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  imme- 
diate inducements  not  to  marry.  It  is 
not  generally  known  in  how  many 
countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  ob- 
stacles are  opposed  to  improvident 
marriages.  The  communications  made 
to  the  ori^nal  Poor  Law  Commission 
by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  pre- 
face to  those  communications,*  says 
that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a 
legal  right  to  relief,  "  marriage  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
relief  appears  to  be  everywhere  prohi- 
bited, and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  df 
independent  support  is  allowed  by  very 

*  Forming  an  Appendix  (F)  to  the  General 
Report  of  tbe  Comminionen,  and  also  pub- 
lished by  authority  aa  a  separate  rolame. 
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few.  ThoB  we  are  told  that  in  Norwa/ 
no  one  can  many  without  '  shoeing, 
to  the  eatisfaction  of  the  clei^^^man, 
that  he  is  permanently  settled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect 
that  he  can  maintain  a  family. 

"In  Mecklenburg,  that  'marriages 
ure  delayed  by  conscription  in  the 
twenty-second  year,  ana  militaiy  ser- 
vice for  six  years ;  besideSf  the  parties 
must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which 
a  clergyman  ia  not  permitted  to  marry 
them.  The  men  marry  at  frtnn  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  the  women  not  much 
earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  ser- 
vice enough  to  establish  themselves.' 

"  In  Saxony,  that  '  a  man  may  not 
many  before  he  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  if  Hable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  which  word 
artisans  are  probably  meant)  may  not 
marry  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.' 

"  In  Wurtemberg,  that  '  no  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  on  account  of  his  militaiy  duties, 
unless  permission  be  especially  ob- 
tained or  purchased:  at  that  a^  he 
must  also  obtain  permission,  which  ia 
granted  on  proving  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  or  to  establish  them- 
selves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800 
to  1000  florins  (from  662.  13«.  4d.  to 
842.  3«.  Ad.) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to 
500  florins:  in  villages,  200  florins 
(162. 13».  Ad.y  "• 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  "  The 
great  cause  why  the  number  of  the 
poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country 
arises  from  the  prevention  by  law  of 
marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reason- 
able means  of  subsistence;  and  this 
regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect 
of  a  constant  and  firm  observance  of 
this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria,  which  ia  at  present  low 
for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  averting  extreme 
poverty  and  consequent  mi8ery."t 

*  Prefiteei  p.  xauix. 
t  Vnhce,  p.  x»Titi,  or  p.  654  of  the  Ap- 
pendix ilaelU 
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At  Lubeck,  "  maniages  amou^  the 
poor  are  delayed  by  the  necessity  a 
man  is  under,  first,  of  previously  prov- 
ing that  he  is  in  a  regular  employ, 
work,  or  profession,  that  will  enable 
him  to  mamtain  a  wife :  and  secondly, 
of  becoming  a  bui^her,  and  equipping 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  ourgher 
guard,  which  together  may  cost  him 
nearly  42."*  At  Frankfort,  "the  go- 
vernment prescribes  no  age  for  marry- 
ing, but  the  permission  to  marry  is 
only  granted  on  proving  a  h'velihood."f 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  state- 
ments, to  military  duties,  points  out 
an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  in- 
terposed by  the  laws  of  some  countries 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  re- 
straint. In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the 
institutions  which  compel  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  serve  for  several  years 
in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  most 
likely  to  take  place,  are  probably  a  full 
equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for 
the  legal  restrictions  ra  tlM  smaller 
German  states. 

"So  strongly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "do 
the  people  of  Switzerland  understand 
from  experience  the  expediency  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  postponing  the 
time  of  their  marriages,  that  the  coun- 
cils oC  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most 
democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected,  be 
it  remembered,  by  universal  suffrage, 
have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young 
persons  who  marry  before  they  have 
proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their  dis- 
trict that  they  are  able  to  support  a 
family,  are  rendered  liable  to  a  neavy 
fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovie,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schweitz, 
and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character  have 
been  in  force  for  many  years.''^ 

§  5.  Where  there  is  no  general  law 
restrictive  of  marriage,  there  are  often 
customs  equivalent  to  it.    When  tho 

Siilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the 
iddle  Ages  were  in  vigour,  their  bye- 
laws  or  regulations  were  conceived 
with  a  very  vigilant  eve  to  the  advan- 
tage which  the  trade  derived  from 
limiting  competition :  and  they  made 

*  Appendix,  p.  419.  f  Ibid.  p.  667* 

X  Kofi  9»  before  oited,  i.  QS. 
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Ik  Ttrj  efledaally  tlie  inieiest  ofarti- 
HU18  not  to  many  until  after  passing 
tliroagli  the  two  stages  of  apprentice 
Bjod  jouTBeyman,  and  attaining  the 
Tank  of  master.*  Ini  Norway,  where 
the  labour  ia  chiefly  agricultural,  it  is 
forbidden  to  engage  a  farm-servant  for 
leas  than  a  year;  which  was  the 
general  English  practice  until  the 
poor  laws  destroyed  it,  by  enabling 
the  &rmer  to  cast  his  labourers  on 
parish  pay  whenever  he  did  not  imme- 
diately require  their  labour.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  custom,  and  of  its 
enforcement  bv  law,  the  whole  of  the 
rather  limitea  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Norway  have  an  engage- 
ment for  a  year  at  least,  which  if  tne 
parties  are  content  with  one  another, 
natorally  becomes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment: hence  it  is  known  in  eveij 
neighbourhood  whether  there  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  a  vacancy,  and  unless 
there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  many, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment.   The  custom  still  exists  in 

*  **  In  general,**  nyt  Siimondl,  **  the  num- 
ber of  mantere  in  each  corporation  waa  fixed, 
and  no  one  but  a  maater  coald  keep  a  ahop^ 
or  baj  and  acll  on  bia  own  account.  Each 
maater  could  only  train  a  certain  number  of 
apprenticea,  whom  be  inatrueted  in  hia  trade ; 
in  BOOM  corporationa  he  waa  onW  allowed 
one.  Eaeh  maater  could  also  employ  only  a 
limited  number  of  workmen,  who  were  called 
oompaniona,  or  Journeymen;  and  in  the 
tradea  in  which  he  eoiud  only  take  ona  mj^ 
prentiee»  he  waa  only  allowed  to  have  one*  or 
at  moat  two  Journeymen.  No  one  waa  al- 
lowed to  buy,  aell,  or  work  at  a  trade,  unlesa 
be  waa  either  an  apprentice,  a  Journeyman, 
or  a  maater;  no  one  could  liecome  a  Journey- 
man  without  having  aerred  a  given  number 
of  yeara  aa  an  apprentice,  nor  a  maater,  un- 
leaa  he  had  aenred  the  aame  number  of  yeara 
aa  a  Journeyman,  and  unleaa  he  had  alao 
executed  what  waa  called  hia  dkffiPauvrt, 
(■Mut^nitfce)  a  piece  of  work  H^pointed  in 
hia  tnde,  and  which  waa  to  be  Judged  of  by 
ihfe  corporation.  It  ia  aeen  that  thia  organi- 
sation threw  entirely  into  the  handa  of  the 
maatera  the  reoruitliig  of  the  trade.  They 
alone  could  take  apprenticea ;  but  thev  were 
not  compelled  to  take  any ;  accordingly  they 
required  to  be  paid,  often  at  a  very  high 
rate,  for  the  favour ;  and  a  young  man  could 
not  enter  into  a  trade  if  he  had  not,  at  atari- 
ing,  the  aum  required  to  be  paid  for  hia  ap- 
prenticeahip,  and  the  meana  neceaaary  for  hia 
Bupport  during  that  apprentioeahip ;  aince 
Ibr  fimr,  five,  or  aeven  yeara,  all  hia  work 
Delonged  to  hia  maater.  Uia  dependence  on 
the  maater  during  that  time  waa  complete; 
tap  the  maater'a  will,  or  even  caprice,  could 


Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  except 
that  the  term  is  half  a  year  instead  of 
a  ^ear ;  and  seems  to  be  still  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  The 
farm-servants  are  "  lodged  and  boarded 
in  their  masters*  houses,  which  they 
seldom  leave  until,  through  the  death 
of  some  relation  or  neighbour,  they 
succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a 
cottage  farm.  What  is  ciUled  surplus 
labour  does  not  here  exist."*  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the 
check  to  population  in  England  during 
the  last  century,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  separate  dwelling  place.f 
Other  customs  restrictive' of  popula- 
tion might  be  specified :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi,  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmar 
ried.  But  such  family  arrangements  are 
not  likely  to  exist  among  day-labourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  poprie- 
tors  and  metayers,  for  preventing  too 
minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

cloae  the  door  of  a  lucrattve  profeaalon  upon 
him.  After  the  apprentice  became  ajoumey- 
man  he  bad  a  little  more  Areedom ;  lie  could 
engage  with  any  maater  he  chose,  or  paaa 
fh>m  one  to  another ;  and  aa  the  condition  of 
a  Journeyman  waa  only  acoeiaible  through 
apprentioeahip,  he  now  began  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  fttim  which  he  had  previoualy  auf- 
fered,  and  waa  almoat  sure  of  getting  well 
paid  tor  a  work  which  no  one  elae  waa 
allowed  to  perform.  He  depended,  howerer, 
on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  maater, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  regard  himaelf  aa 
being  yet  aaaured  of  hia  lot,  or  aa  having 
a  permanent  ]>o8ition.  In  general  he  did 
not  marry  until  he  had  paiaed  aa  a  maa- 
ter. , 

"It  ia  certain  both  in  fact  and  in  theory 
that  the  eziatence  of  trade  corporationa  hin- 
dered, and  could  not  but  hinder,  tbe  birth  of 
a  auperabundant  population.  By  the  ata- 
tutea  of  almoat  all  the  guilda,  a  man  could  not 
paaa  aa  amaater  before  the ageof  twenty-five  t 
but  if  he  had  no  capital  of  hia  own,  if  he  had 
not  made  auflldent  aavinga,  he  continued  to 
work  aa  a  Journeyman  much  longer}  aome, 
perhapa  the  mi^oi^ty  of  artiaana,  remained 
Journeymen  all  their  Uvea.  There  waa, 
however,  acarcely  an  inatance  of  their  marry- 
ing before  they  were  received  aa  maatera  x 
had  they  been  ao  imprudent  aa  to  desire  it, 
no  father  would  have  given  hia  daughter  to  a 
man  without  a  poaition."— JV«w  Frineiplet  nf 
FoUtieal  Eeonomjff  book  Iv.,  oh.  10.  See  also 
Adam  Smith,  book  i.,  ch.  10,  part  2. 

*  See  Thornton  on  Over-Population,  paft 
18,  and  the  authoritiea  there  cited, 
t  Supra,  p.  96. 
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In  England  generally  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  relic  of  these  indirect  checks 
to  population ;  except  that  in  parishes 
owned  hy  one  or  a  veij  small  nnmber 
of  landowners,  the  increase  of  resident 
labourers  is  still  occasionally  obstructed, 
by^  preventing  cottages  from  being 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  those  which 
exist ;  thus  restraining  the  populalion 
liable  to  become  locally  cnargeable, 
without  any  material  effect  on  popula- 
tion generally,  the  work  requitvid  in 
those  parishes  being  performed  by 
labourers  settled  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  always  feel  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  this  practice, 
against  which  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a 
single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt, 
very  profitably  to  himself,  by  covering 
that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on 
the  parish,  but  on  the  whole  union. 
If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which 
for  other  reasons  is  very  desirable, 
it  will  remove  the  small  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  check  to  population : 
the  value  of  which,  however,  from  tbe 
narrow  limits  of  its  operation,  must 
now  be  considered  very  trifling. 

§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be 
considered  as  non-existent.  If  tbe 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital 
there  employed,  by  which  tbe  factory 
operatives  are  maintained  at  their 
present  average  rate  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  increase,  did  not 
also  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual 
addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits 
of  the  people  why  they  sliould  not  fall 
into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the 
Irish  previous  to  1846;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I 
do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rr.|)id  rate  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  fate  may  not  be  reserved  for  ub. 


Without  carrying  our  anticipations 
forward  to  such  a  calamity,  which  the 
great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the 
factory  population  would,  it  may  be 
hoped,  avert,  hj  an  adaptation  of  their 
habits  to  theii^  circumstances;  the 
existing  condition  of  the  labouTers  of 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  agricul- 
tural counties,  Wiltshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Dorsetsliire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  sufficiently  painful  to 
contcmphite.  The  labourers  of  these 
counties,  with  Iai*ge  families,  and  eight 
or  perhaps  nine  shillings  for  their 
weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment^ 
have  for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
stock  objects  of  popular  compassion : 
it  is  time  that  tney  had  the  benefit 
also  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather 
than  common  sense  usually  presides 
over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ; 
and  while  there  is  a  growing  sensitiye- 
ness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and 
a  ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in 
them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other 
people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal 
unwillingness  to  face  the  real  difiiculty 
of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the 
conditions  which  nature  has  made  in- 
dispensable to  the  improvement  of 
their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  lamenta- 
tions over  its  wretchedness,  denuncia* 
tions  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
different  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no 
country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so 
rife  as  in  the  present  generation ;  but 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
totally  the  law  of  wages,  or  to  dismiss 
it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as 
"hard-hearted  Malthusianism ;"  as  if 
it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that 
they  may,  than  that  they  may  not,  call 
into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most 
likely  to  be  depraved ;  ana  forgetting 
that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckoned 
so  cruel  to  di»approve,  is  a  degrading 
slavery  to  a  brute  instinct  in  one  S 
the  persons  concerned,  and  most  com- 
monly, in  the  other,  helpless  submis- 
sion to  a  revolting  abuse  of  power. 
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So  long  as  mankind  remained  in  a 
semi-barLtirous  state,  with  the  indolence 
and  the  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it 

Et>bably  was  not  desirable  that  popu- 
tion  should  be  restrained :  the  pres- 
sure of  physical  want  may  have  been  a 
necessary  stimulus,  in  that  stage  of 
the  human  mind,  to  the  exertion  of 
labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  ac- 
complishing that  greatest  of  all  past 
changes  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
by  which  industrial  life  attained  pre- 
dominance over  the  hunting,  the  pas- 
tora],  and  the  military  or  predatory 
state.  Want,  in  that  age  of  the  world, 
had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had ;  and 
there  may  bo  comers  of  the  earth 
whore  those  uses  are  not  yet  super- 
seded, though  they  might  easily  be  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more 
civilized  communities.  But  in  Europe 
the  time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 
past,  when  a  life  of  privation  had  the 
smallest  tendency  to  make  men  either 
hetterworkmen  ormore  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  better 
oSj  they  would  both  work  more  effi- 
^  ciently,  and  be  better  citizens.    I  as" 

'^    .thcBi-ifLj*  true,  or  not,  thai.     ^ 

numbers  were^fewer  they  would  obtain 
^  Mghei*  wagesT    'ibis  Ib  the  question! 
and  no  ot?eK:~&nd  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  from  it,  by  attacking   any 
incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some 
other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to 
/refute  that,  is  to  disprove  the  prin- 
7  ciple  of  population.  Some,  for  instance, 
.  have  acnieved  an  easy  victoiy  over  a 
'  passing  remark  of  Mr.  Maltnus,  ha- 
zarded chiefly  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhans 
he  assumed  to  take  place  in  an  aritn- 
metical   ratio,    while   population   in- 
creases in  a  geometrical :  when  every 
candid  reader Icnows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt 
;      to  give  numerical  precision  to  things 
which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every 
person  capable  of  reasoning  must  see 
that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his 
argument.    Others  have  attached  im- 
mense importance  to  a  correction  which 
more  recent  political  economists  have 
made  in  the  mere  language  of  the 
earlier  followers  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Seve- 


ral writers  have  said  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  population  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subi-istcnce. 
The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  meant  it,  namely  that 
population  would  in  most  circumstances 
increase  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortality  or  by  pnidence.  But  in- 
asmuch as  these  checks  act  with  un- 
equal force  at  dificrent  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  # 
language  of  tnese  writers  as  if  they>^ 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually 
gaining  ground  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming 
greater.  Under  this  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  popula- 
tion to  slacken  its  rate  of  increase, 
relatively  to  subsistence;  and  that 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion, in  any  improving  community, 
tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even 
so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  writers 
who^  affirmed  the  proposition:  but 
waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not 
allowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old 
countries,  population  presses  too  closely 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And 
though  its  pressure  diminishes,  the 
more  the  id  :as  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  h^aed  that  there  is 
always  some  tendency  in  '»>pi;^res8ive 
country,  vet  since  that  tende!^  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely 
faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to 
the  Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages 
than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if 
not,  nopulation  does,  as  an  existing 
fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
wages  fund ;  and  whether  it  pressed 
still  harder  or  not  quite  so  hard  at 
some  former  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  there  is  the  better 
hope    that    by  proper  aids  and  en- 
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coaragenienis  it  may  bo  made  tc  im> 
prove  more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason, 
that  the  argument  on  this  subject  has 
to  straggle ;  but  against  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  which  will  only  reconcile  itself 
to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every 
device  is  exhausted  by  which  the 
recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices, 


o&d  to  &rod  every  i>o8ition  which  ig 
taken  up  b^  the  enemies  of  the  popula- 
tion pnnciple,  in  their  determination 
to  find  some  reiiige  for  the  labourers, 
some  plausible  means  of  improving 
their  condition,  without  requiring  the 
exercise,  either  enforced  or  voluntary, 
of  any  self-restraint,  or  anv  greater 
control  than  at  present  over  the  animtd 
power  of  multiplication.  This  will  be 
the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


or  POFULAB  BEMBDIES  FOB  LOW  WAGES. 


§1.  The  simplest  expedient  which 
can  be  imagined  for  keeping  the  wages 
of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  be  to  fix  them  by  law :  and  this 
is  vhtually  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for 
remodelling  the  relation  between  la- 
bourers and  employers.  No  one  pro- 
bablv  ever  suggested  that  wages  should 
be  absolutely  hxed ;  since  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  often  require  that  they 
should  be  variable;    but  some  have 

{)ro|>osed  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
eaWng  the  variations  above  that  point 
to  be  adjusted  by  competition.  Another 
plan,  which  has  found  many  advocates 
among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is 
that  councils  should  be  formed,  which 
inEndandhave  been  called  local  boards 
of  trside,  in  France  "  conseiis  de  prud'- 
hommes,'*  and  ofher  names ;  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  workpeople  and 
from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  wa^es,  and  promulgate  it  from 
authonty,  to  be  binding  generally  on 
employers  and  workmen;  the  ground 
of  decision  being,  not  the  state  of  the 
labour-market,  but  natural  equity ;  to 
provide  that  the  workmen  shall  nave 
reasonable  wages,  and  the  capitalist 
reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather 
philanthropists  interesting  themselves 
for  the  labouring  classes,   than   the 


labouring  people  themselves)  are  shy 
of  admitting  the  interference  of  au- 
thority in  contracts  for  labour;  they 
fear  that  if  law  intervened,  it  would 
intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly ;  they 
are  convinced  that  two  parties,  with 
opposite  interests,  attempting  to  adjust 
those  interests  by  negotiation  through 
their  representatives  on  principles  of 
equity,  when  no  rule  could  be  laid 
down  to  determine  what  wa^  equitable, 
would  merely  exasperate  their  dif- 
ferences instead  of  healing  them ;  but 
what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  b^  the 
legal  sanction,  these  persons  desire  to 
compass  by  the  moral.  Every  em- 
ployer, they  think,  ought  to  give  sufi' 
dent  wages ;  and  if  lie  does  it  not  wil- 
lingly, would  be  compelled  to  it  by 
general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sufficient 
wages  bemg  their  own  feelings,  or  what 
they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  public. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  representation 
of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  pnnciple  involved  in  all  those  sug- 
gestions, without  taking  into  account 
practical  difficulties,  serious  as  these 
must  at  once  be  seen  to  be.  I  shall 
suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these 
contrivances,  wages  could  be  kept 
above  the  point  to  which  they  would 
be  brought  by  competition.  This  is 
as  much  as  to  sav,  above  the  highest 
rate  which  can  be  afforded   by  th« 
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existing  capital  consistently  with  em- 
ploying all  the  labourers.  For  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  competition 
mmW  keeps  down  wa^s.  It  is 
eqoaliy  the  means  by  which  they  are 
kept  up.  When  there  are  any  labour- 
ers unemployed,  these,  imless  main- 
tained by  charity,  become  competitors 
for  hire,  and  wages  fall ;  but  when  all 
who  were  out  of  work  have  found  em- 
ployment, wages  will  not,  under  the 
freest  system  of  competition,  fall  bwer. 
There  are  strange  notions  afloat  con- 
ceniing  the  nature  of  competition. 
Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
its  e£mct  ia  something  indefinite; 
that  the  competition  of  sellers  may 
lower  prices,  and  the  competition  of  la- 
hourers  may  lower  wases,  down  to 
zero,  or  some  unassignable  minimum. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Goods  can  only  he  lowered  in  price  hy 
competition,  to  the  point  which  calls 
forth  buyen  sufficient  to  take  them 
off;  and  wages  can  only  he  lowered 
by  competition  until  room  is  made 
to  admit  all  the  labourera  to  a  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wages- 
fund.  If  they  fell  below  this  point,  a 
portion  of  capital  would  remain  un- 
employed for  want  of  labourere;  a 
counter-competition  would  commence 
on  the  side  of  capitalists,  and  wages 
would  rise. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages 
which  results  from  competition  disiri- 
bates  the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
whole  labouring  population ;  if  law  or 
opinion  succeeds  m  fixing  wages  above 
this  rate,  some  labourers  are  kept  out 
of  employment ;  and  as  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  philanthropists  that 
these  should  starve,  the^  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  forced  mcrease  of  the 
wages-ftmd ;  by  a  compulsory  saving. 
It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
wages,  unless  there  be  a  provision  that 
work,  or  wages  at  least,  be  found  for 
all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly, 
is  always  part  of  the  scheme ;  and  is 
consiatent  with  the  ideas  of  more  people 
than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal 
or  a  moral  minimum  of  wages.  Popular 
sentiment  looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employ- 
inent  for  all  the  poor.    If  the  moral 


influence  of  opinion  does  not  induce 
the  rich  to  spare  fiom  theii  consump- 
tion enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  work 
at  "  reasonable  wages,"  it  is  supposed 
to  he  incmnbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on 
taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  •local 
rates  or  votes  of  public  money.  The 
proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-^d  would  thus  be  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  population,  but  by  an 
increase  of  capital. 

§  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could 
be  limited  to  the  existing  generation ; 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a 
compulsory  accumulation,  sufficient  to 
provide  permanent  employment  at  am- 
ple wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would 
have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
mysel£  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  live  by^  bodily  labour;  and 
if  society,  that  is,  if  the  labourers,  lend 
their  physical  force  to  protect  indivi- 
duals m  the  enjoyment  oif  superfluities, 
they  are  entitlea  to  do  so,  and  have 
always  done  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  power  to  tax  those  superfluities 
forjpurposes  of  public  utility;  among 
which  purposes  the  subsistenoe  of  the 
people  IS  the  foremost.  Since  no  one 
IS  responsible  for  having  been  bom, 
no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
be  made  by  those  who  have  more  than 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enough  to  all  persons  already  in  ex- 
istence^ 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
when  those  who  have  produced  and 
accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain 
from  consuming,  until  they  have  given 
food  and  clothmg,  not  only  to  all  who 
now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or 
their  descendants  may  think  fit  to  caU 
into  existence.  Such  an  oUigation  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon,  would  sus- 
pend all  checks,  both  positive  and  pre- 
ventive; there  would  be  nothing  to 
hinder  population  from  starting  for- 
ward at  its  rapidest  rate ;  and  as  the 
natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at 
the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before, 
taxation,  to  make  up  tne  growing  de- 
ficiency, must  advance  with  the  same 
gigantic  9trides.    The  attempt  would 
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ofconrsc  be  made  to  exact  labour  in 
exchange  for  support.  But  experience 
has  shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  ex- 
pected from  recipients  of  public  charity. 
When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay,  inefficiency  is  a  matter 
of  certainty :  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-labourers  without  the  power  of 
dismissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the 
power  of  the  lash.  It  is  conceivable, 
doubtless,  that  this  objection  might 
be  got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  tax- 
ation might  be  spread  over  the  labour- 
market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  supporters  of  the  "right 
to  employment"  in  France ;  without  giv- 
ing to  any  unemploved  labourer  a  right 
to  demand  support  in  a  particular  place 
or  from  a  particular  functionary.  The 
power  of  dismissal,  as  regaids  indi- 
vidual labourers,  would  then  remain ; 
the  government  only  undertaking  to 
create  additional  employment  when 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  reserving, 
like  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its 
own  workpeople.  But  let  them  work 
ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasing  po- 
pulation could  not,  as  we  have  so  often 
shown,  increase  the  produce  propor- 
tionally: the  surplus,  after  all  were 
fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  produce  and  to  the 
population :  and  the  increase  of  people 
!^omg  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  tne 
mcreose  of  produce  went  on  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio,  the  surplus  would  in 
lime  be  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross 
the  whole  income  of  the  country ;  the 
payers  and  the  receivers  would  be 
melted  down  into  one  mass.  The 
check  to  population  either  by  death  or 
prudence,. could  not  then  be  staved  off 
any  longer,  but  must  come  into  opera- 
tion suddenly  and  at  once ;  everytning 
which  places  mankind  aljove  a  nest  of 
ants  or  a  colony  of  beavera,  having 
perished  in  the  interval. 

Tliese  consequences  have  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors of  reputation,  m  writings  known 
and  accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no 
longer  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
creditable in  any  person  setting  up  for 


a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  these  con- 
siderations; to  dismiss  them  silently, 
and  discuss  or  declaim  on  wages  and 
poor-laws,  not  as  if  these  arguments 
could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  Wo 
will  suppose  this  granted.  But  no  one 
has  a  right  to  bring  creatures  into  life, 
to  be  supported  by  other  people.  Who- 
ever means  to  stand  upon  the  first  of 
these  rights  must  renounce  all  preten- 
sion to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  sup- 
port even  himself  unless  others  hefp 
him,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say 
that  they  do  not  also  undei-take  tho 
support  of  any  ofl'sprin^  which  it  is 
physically  possible  for  him  to  simimon 
into  the  world.  Yet  there  are  abun- 
dance of  writers  and  public  speakers, 
including  many  of  most  ostentatious 
pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whose  views 
of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they 
see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers 
from  breeding  hereditary  paupers  in 
tlie  workhouse  itself,  rostenty  will 
one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what 
sort  of  people  it  could  be  among  whom 
such  preacliers  could  find  proselytes. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  state  to 
guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages 
to  all  who  ore  bom.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which 
government  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
person  shall  be  bom  without  its  consent. 
If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneous  mo- 
tives to  self-restraint  are  removed, 
others  must  be  substituted.  Restric- 
tions on  marriage,  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  GermoQ 
States,  or  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  have  children  when  unable  to  sup- 
port them,  would  then  be  indispensable. 
Society  can  feed  the  necessitous,  if  it 
takes  their  multiplication  under  its 
control ;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral 
feeling  for  the  wretched  offspring^  it 
can  leave  the  last  to  their  discretion, 
abandoning  the  first  to  their  own  care. 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take  the 
feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave  the  mul- 
tiplying fi*ee. 

To  give  profxisely  to  the  people,  whe- 
ther under  the  name  of  chanty  or  of 
employment,   without   placing    them 
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under  siicb  inflaences  that  prudential 
luotivcs  shall  act  powerfully  upon  thom, 
is  to  lavish  the  means  of  benefiting 
mankind,  without  attaining  the  object. 
X<caTo  the  people  in  a  situation  in 
Trhich  their  condition  manifestly  de- 
pends upon  their  numbers,  ana  the 
greatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
deriyed  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  im- 
prove tiie  physical  well-being  of  the 
present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
means,  the  habits  of  their  children. 
But  remove  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  from  their  own  control;  gua- 
rantee to  them  a  certain  payment, 
either  by  law,  cr  by  the  feeling  of  the 
community ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort 
that  you  can  give  them  will  make 
either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
means  for  preserving  them  in  that 
state.  You  will  only  make  them  in- 
dignantly claim  the  continuance  of  your 
guarantee,  to  themselves  and  their  full 
eomplement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have 
altogether  condemned  the  English 
poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncom- 
bined  with  systematic  legalprecautions 
against  over-population.  The  famous 
Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  undertook, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide 
work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute 
able-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  intent  of  that  Act  had  been 
fully  carried  out,  and  no  means  had 
been  adopted  by  the  administrators  of 
relief  to  neutralize  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time 
have  absorbed  the  whole  net  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coimtiy. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  and  otheis  should  at 
first  have  concluded  against  all  poor- 
laws  whatever.  It  required  much  ex- 
perience, and  careful  examination  of 
different  modes  of  poor-law  manage- 
ment, to  give  assurance  that  the  ad- 
mission of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
exist  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally 
relaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  fully  substantiated,  by  the 
investigations  of  the  original  Poor  Law 


Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are 
unjustly  accused  of  being  to  the 
principle  of  legal  relief,  they  are  the 
first  who  fully  proved  the  compatibility 
of  any  Poor  Law  in  which  a  right  to 
relief  was  recognised,  with  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  of  posterity.  By  a  collection  of 
facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England, 
it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee  of 
support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious 
efibcts  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accom- 

{)anied  with  conditions  which  they  dis- 
iked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on 
their  freedom,  and  the  privation  of  some 
indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it 
may  oe  regarded  as  irrevocably  esta- 
blished, that  the  fate  of  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to 
chance ;  that  society  can,  and  therefore 
ought  to  ensure  every  individual  be- 
longing to  it  against  the  extreme  of 
want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  their  own  sup- 
port, needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suf- 
fering, or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of 
restricted  indulgence,  and  enforced 
rigidity^  of  discipline.  This  is  surely 
something  gained  for  humanity,  impor- 
tant in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  a 
step  to  something  beyond;  and  hu- 
manity has  no  worse  enemies  thad' 
those  who  lend  themselves,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring 
odium  on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles 
in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late wages,  and  provide  artificiallT 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shaU 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour,  we  have  to  consider  another 
class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do 
not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract;  which  leave  wa^es  to  be 
fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market, 
but,  when  they  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient, endeavour  by  some  subsidiaiy 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers 
for  the  insufficiency.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by 
parish  authorities  during  thirty  or 
forty  years  previous  to  1834,  generally 
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kno^n  as  tlio  Allowance  System.  This 
was  first  introduced,  when,  through  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  conse- 
quent high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of 
labour  had  become  inadequate  to  afford 
to  the  families  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  the  amount  of  support  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high 
quarters,  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  suflier  for  having  enriched 
their  country  with  a  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants, induced  the  magistrates  of  the 
rural  districts  to  commence  giving 
parish  relief  to  persons  already  in 
private  employment;  and  when  the 
practice  had  once  been  sanctioned,  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  &Tmers, 
whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the 
support  of  their  labourers  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The 
principle  of  tlds  scheme  being  avowedly 
that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natu- 
ral conseouence  that  more  should  be 
given  to  tne  married  than  to  the  single, 
and  to  those  who  had  large  families 
than  to  those  who  had  not:  in  fact, 
an  allowance  was  usually  granted  for 
every  child.  So  direct  and  positive  an 
encouragement  to  population  is  not, 
however,  inseparable  fit>m  the  scheme : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might 
be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to  all  labourers 
alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  which  the  system  can 
assume,  we  will  give  k  the  benefit  of 
the  supposition. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  is  merely 
another  mode  of  fixing  a  minimum  of 
wages ;  no  otherwise  ^  differing  from 
the  direct  mode,  than  in  allowing  the 
employer  to  buy  the  labour  at  its 
market  price,  tne  difference  being 
made  tipto  the  labourer  fi'om  a  public 
fund.  The  one  kind  of  guarantee  is 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  a^inst  the  other.  It  pro- 
mises to  the  labourers  that  they  shall 
all  have  a  certain  amount  of  wages, 
however  numerous  they  may  be :  and 
removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive 
and  the  prudential  obstacles  to  an  un- 
limited increase.     But  besides  the 
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objections  common  to  all  attempts  ta 
regulate  wages  without  regulating' 
population,  the  allowance  system  has 
a  peculiar  absurdity  of  its  own.  This 
is,  that  it  inevitably  takes  from  wages 
with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  them 
with  the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of 
wages,  either  the  lowest  on  which  tho 
people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  they 
will  consent,  to  live.  We  will  suppose 
this  to  be  seven  shillings  a-week. 
Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  this 
pittance,  the  jparish  authorities  hu* 
manely  make  it  up  to  ten.  But  the 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and 
though  they  would  gladly  have  more, 
will  live  on  that  (as  the  &ct  proves) 
rather  than  restrain  the  instinct  of 
multiplication.  Their  habits  will  not 
be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving 
them  parish  pay.  Receiving  three 
shillings  from  the  parish,  they  will  be 
as  well  off  as  before  though  they 
should  increase  sufficiently  to  bring 
down  wages  to  four  shillings.  They 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  that 
point ;  or  perhaps,  without  waiting  for 
an  increase  of  numbers,  there  are  un- 
employed labourers  enough  in  the 
workhouse  to  produce  the  effect  at 
once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allow* 
ance  system  did  practically  operate  in 
the  mode  described,  and  that  under 
its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lower 
rate  than  had  been  known  in  England 
before.  During  the  last  century,  under 
a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  population  increased  slowly, 
and  agricultural  wages  were  consido- 
rablv  above  the  starvation  point. 
Under  the  allowance  system  the 
people  increased  so  fast,  and  wages 
sauK  so  low,  that  with  wages  and 
allowance  together,  families  were- 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before 
with  wages  alone.  When  the  labourer 
depends  solely  >ni  wages,  there  is  a 
virtual  minimupaS/lf  wages  fall  below 
the  lowest  rate  wm^  will  enable  the 
population  to  be  kept  up,  depopulation 
at  least  restores  them  to  that  lowest 
rate.  But  if  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  up  by  a  forced  contribution  from 
all  who  have  anything  to  give,  wages 
may  fall  below  starvation  Ppint ;  they 
may  fall  almost  to  zero.    This  deplor- 
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ftUe  Bystem,  worse  than  any  other 
form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented, 
inasmncn  as  it  pauperizes  not  merely 
the  nnemplored  part  of  the  population 
hut  the  wnofe,  has  been  abolished,  and 
of  this  one  abuse  at  least  it  may  be 
said  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  for 
its  revivalN^ 

§  4.    But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be 
hoped)  exploded,  there  is  another  mode 
of  rehef  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still 
highly  popular;  a  mode  greatly  pre- 
ferable, morally  and  socially,  to  parish 
allowance,  but  tending,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  a  very  similar  economical 
result:    I   mean    the    much -boasted 
Allotment  System.    This,  too,  is  a  con- 
trivance to  compensate  the  labourer 
tot  the  insufficiency  of  hb  wages,  by 
giving  him  something  else  as  a  supple- 
ment to  them :  but  instead  of  havmg 
them  made  up  from  the  poor-rate,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  them  up  for  himself, 
by  renting  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
wnich  he  cultivates  hke  a  garden  by 
spade  labour,  raising   potatoes    and 
other  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion, with    perhaps   some    additional 
quantity  for  sale.    If  he  hires    the 
ground  ready  manured,  he  sometimes 
pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight 
pounds  an  acre :  but  getting  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  no- 
thing, he  is  able  to  ^ain  several  pounds 
by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.*    The 
patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great 
point  that  the  afiotment  shall  be  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  not   a   substitute   for 
them ;  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a 
labourer  can  live  on,  but  only  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  spare  hours  and  davs  of 
a  man  in  tolerably  regular  agricultural 
employment  with  assistance  from  his 
wife  and  children.    They  usually  limit 
the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a 
quarter,  or  something  between  a  quar- 
ter and  half  an  acre.    If  it  exceeds 
this,  without  being  enough  to  occupy 
him  entirely,  it  'mil  maKe  him,  they 
say,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for 
hire :   if  it  is  sufficient  to  take  him 
entirely  out    of  the   class    of  hired 

*  See  the  Evidence  on  the  ntiject  of 
Allotments,  collected  by  the  Commiaienen 
of  Poor  Law  Enquiry. 


labourers,  and  to  become  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertion, 
at  the  enormous  rents  usually  de- 
manded, there  is  some  foundation. 
But  in  their  precautions  against  cot- 
tierism,  these  well-meaning  persons  do 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  they 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is, 
m  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  diffe- 
rence between  eking  out  insufficient 
wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  by  means 
which  make  a  clear  addition  to  the 
^ross  produce  of  the  country.    There 
IS  also  a  difference  between  Helping  a 
labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry, 
and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  whicn 
tends  to  make  nim  careless  and  idle. 
On  both  these  points,  allotments  have 
an    unquestionable    advantage    over 
parish  allowances.    But  in  their  effect 
on  wages  and  popUation,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  plans  should  sub- 
stantially differ.    AU  subsidies  in  aid 
of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do 
with  less  remuneration,  and  therefore 
ultimately   brini^  down  the  price  of 
labour  by  the  lull  amount,  unless  a 
change  oe  wrought  in  the  ideas  and 
requirements  of  "the  labotuing  class; 
an    alteration    in  the  relative  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase 
ot  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  of 
those  connected  with  them.    That  any 
such  change  in  their  character  should 
be  produced  by  the  allotment  system, 
appears  to   me  a  thing    not  to    be 
expected.    The  possession  of  land,  we 
are  sometimes  told,  renders   the  la- 
bourer provident.     Proj)erty  in  land 
does  so ;  or  what  in  eqmvalent  to  pro- 
perty, occupation  on  fixed  terms  and 
on  a  permanent  tenure.     But   mere 
hiring  from  year  to  year  was  never 
found  to  have  any  such  effect.    Did 
possession  of  land  render  the  Lishman 
provident?     Testimonies,  it  is  true, 
abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the  beneficial  chan^^  pro- 
duced in  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
labourers,    by    receiving    allotments. 
Such  an  effect  is  to  be  expected  whilt 
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those  who  hold  them  are  a  small  num- 
ber ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status 
above  the  common  level,  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  lose.  They  are  also, 
no  doubt,  almost  always,  originally  a 
select  class,  composed  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  the  labouring 
people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  system  facilitates 
manying  and  having  children,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the 
scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me/  must  be 
either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  K  only 
a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they 
are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best 
without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to 
the  class :  while,  if  the  Bvstcm  were 
general,  and  every  or  almost  every 
labourer  had  an  allotment,  I  believe  the 
effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an 
allowance  in  aid  of  wa^es.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotment 
instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  England,  it 
would  equally  have  broken  do^vn  the 
practical  restraints  on  population  which 
at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  stai'ted  forward  ex- 
actly as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in  twenty 
years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would 
nave  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  than  equal 
to  the  former  wages  without  any  allot- 
ment. The  only  diiference  in  favour 
of  allotments  would  have  been,  that 
they  make  the  people  grow  their  own 
poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  m  some  circumstances, 
the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
even  without  ownership,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  labourers  for  nire,  operates  as 
a  cause  not  of  low,  but  of  high  wages. 
This,  however,  is  when  their  land  ren- 
ders them,  to  the  extent  of  actual 
necessaries,  independent  of  the  market 
for  labour.  There  is  the  greatest  diffe- 
rence between  the  position  of  people 
who  live  by  wages,  \s'ith  land  as  an 
extra  resource,  and  of  people  who  can. 
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in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  for  hire 
to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  are 
likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour. 
"  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind 
of  property  to  apply  their  labour  to, 
will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages 
that  do  not  afford  them  a  better  diet 
than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in 
saving  for  themselves,  they  may  livo 
very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize.  We 
are  often  surprised  in  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of 
day's  wages  veiy  high,  considering  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It 
is  want  of  the  necessity  or  inclina- 
tion to  take  work,  that  makes  day- 
labour  scarce,  and,  considering  the 
price  of  provisions,  dear,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  property  in 
land  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
people.*'*  There  are  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent where,  even  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  scarcely  one  seems  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostensible 
employment ;  and  nothing  else  can  ex- 
plam  the  high  price  they  put  on  their 
services,  and  the  carelessness  they 
evince  as  to  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed at  all.  But  the  effect  would  be 
far  different  if  their  land  or  other 
resources  gave  them  only  a  fraction  of 
a  subsistence,  leaving  them  under  an 
undiminished  necessity  of  selling  their 
labour  for  wages  in  an  overstocked 
market.  Their  land  would  then  merely 
enable  them  to  exist  on  smaller  wages, 
and  to  carry  their  multiplication  so 
much  the  further  before  reaching  the 
point  below  which  they  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
effect  of  allotments,  I  see  no  argument 
which  can  be  apposed,  but  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Tuomton,t  with  whom 
on  this  subject  I  am  at  issue.  His 
defence  of  allotments  is  grounded  on 
the  general  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the 
very  poor  who  multiply  without  regard 
to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  generation  could 
be  greatly  improved,  which  he  think* 

*  Laing'8  Notes  of  a  TraveU^,  p.  456. 
t  See  Tboniton  on  Ov^r-JPopulaHoHffiu 
viil. 
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miprht  bo  done  by  tlie  allotment  Byetem, 
their  successors  would  grow  up  with 
an  increased  standard  of  requirements, 
and  would  not  have  families  until  they 
conld  keep  them  in  as  much  comfort  as 
that  in  wnich  they  had  been  brought 
up  themselves.  I  agree  in  as  much  of 
this  argument  as  goes  to  prove  that  a 
sudden  and  very  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  always, 
through  its  effect  on  their  habits  of 
life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent. 
\Miat  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  an  example.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  acre  to  every 
labourer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages 
which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb 
the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
labour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  comforts  of  the  family  for  a  gene- 
ration to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  labouring  population  with 
a  really  higher  permanent  standard  of 
requirements  and  habits.  So  small  a 
portion  of  land  could  only  be  made  a 
permanent  benefit,  by  holding  out  en- 
couragement to  acquire  by  industry 
and  saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  out- 
rijrht:  a  permission  which,  if  exten- 
sively made  use  of,  would  be  a  kind  of 


education  in  forethought  and  (rugality 
to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  which 
might  not  cease  with,  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not 
from  what  was  given  them,  but  from 
what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  efficacious, 
which  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people. 
While  these  are  unaffected,  any  con- 
trivance, even  if  successful,  for  tempo- 
rarily improving  the  condition  of  the 
veiy  poor,  woula  but  let  slip  the  reins 
by  which  population  was  previously 
curbed ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effect,  if,  by  the 
whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long 
together,  and  whenever  it  stopped,  it 
would  leave  the  country  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  ex- 
cept the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For 
"to  this  complexion  must  come  at 
last''  all  social  arrangements,  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  popula- 
tion without  substituting  any  others. 


CnAPTER  XUL 


THS   ni:M£DlES  FOB  LOW  WAGES  FURTHCfi  C0N8IDEBBD. 


§  1.  By  what  means,  then,  is  po- 
verly  to  bo  contended  against?  How 
is  I  lie  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  reme- 
died V  If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought 
of?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solu- 
tion? Can  poHtical  economy  do 
nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be 
done? 

If  this  were  so.  political  economy 
might  have  a  needful,  but  would  have 
a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task. 
If  the  bulk  of  tho  hunuin  race  are 

F.E. 


always  to  remain  as  at  present,  staves 
tx)  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest, 
and  therefore  feel  no  interest — drudg- 
ing from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
which  that  implies — ^without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught, 
for  they  cannot  be  better  taught  tnan 
fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts^  aro 
required  for  themselves ;  without  inte- 
rests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
I  equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and 
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for  what  others  havo ;  I  know  not 
what  there  is  which  should  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  reason, 
concern  himself  ahont  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  There  would  he  no 
wisdom  for  any  one  hut  in  extracting 
from  life,  with  Epicurean  indifference, 
as  much  personal  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  those  with  whom  he  s^pa- 
thizes,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence 
roll  by  unheeded.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  view  of  human 
affairs.  Poverty,  like  most  social  evils, 
exists  because  men  follow  their  brute 
instincts  .without  due  consideration. 
But  society  is  possible,  precisely  be- 
cause man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects 
is  a  struggle  against  the  animal  in- 
stincts. Over  some  even  of  the  strongest 
of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
ac<|uirin^  abundant  control.  It  has 
artificiahzed  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of 
their  most  natural  inclinations  they 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remem- 
brance left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the 
instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  never  seriously 
tried.    What  efforts  it  has  made,  havo 

_^      mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 

^  ^Q^ligion,  morality,  and  statesmanship 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  incite- 
ments to  marriage,  and  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  so  it  be  but  in 
wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet 
discontinued  its  encouragements.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speaK,  since 
no  other  have  any  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  ueir  duty  to  promote 
marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornica- 
tion. There  is  still  in  many  minds  a 
strong  religious  prejudice  against  the 
true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consequenoes  do  not  touch  ithemsclves, 
think  it  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence  to  suppose  that  miseiy  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natural  pro- 
pensity: the  poor  think  that  "God 
sever  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat." 
1^0  one  would  guess  from  the  language 


of  either,  that  man  had  any  voice  or 
choice  in  the  matter.  So  complete  is 
the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole 
subject :  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by 
a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefers  that 
rignt  and  wrong  should  oe  mismea< 
Bured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the 
subjects  most  momentous  to  human 
welfare,  rather  than  that  the  sul^ject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  dis- 
cussed. People  are  little  aware  of  the 
cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of 
speech.  The  diseases  of  society  can, 
no  more  than  corporal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured  without  beine^ 
spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All 
experience  shows  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  never  judge  of  moral  ques- 
tions for  themselves,  Ifemr  see  any- 
thing to  be  right  or  wron^suntil  they 
have  been  frequentiy  told  it/>[^d  who 
tells  them  that  they  have^ny  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question,  while  they 
keep  within  matrimonial  limits  ?  Who 
meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation, 
or  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence,  for  any  amount 
of  evil  which  he  may  have  brought 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him,  by  this  species  of  incontinence  ? 
While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  in 
drink,  is  discountenanced  ana  despised 
by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  made 
uso  of  in  appeals  to  the  benevolent, 
that  the  applicant  has  a  large  family 
and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.^ 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on 
this  great  department  of  human  duty 
should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral 
oblipitions,  when  it  produces  oblivion 
of  physical  facts.  That  it  is  possiblo 
to  delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  ab- 
stinence while  unmarried,  most  people 
are  willing  to  allow :  but  when  j)erson3 
are  once  married,  the  idea,  in  this 
country,  never  seems  to  enter  an^  one's 
mind  that  having  or  not  having  a 
fiunily,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall 

*  Little  Improvement  eui  be  expected  in 
morality  until  the  producing  large  famlliea 
ia  regarded  vith  the  nme  feelings  aa  dmnken- 
neaa  or  any  other  phjaicai  exceaa.  But  whi!e 
the  ariatocracy  and  clergy  are  foremoet  to  set 
the  example  of  this  kind  of  incontinence^ 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  poor  ? 
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eotisistyis  amenable  to  their  own  control. 
One  would  imagine  that  children  were 
rained  down  upon  married  people, 
direct  fix»m  heaven,  without  their  bemg 
art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
rcaHy,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it, 
God's  will,  and  not  their  own,  which 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  oiispring. 
Let  us  sec  what  is  a  Continental  philo- 
sopher's opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man 
among  the  most  benevolent  of  his  time, 
and  the  happiness  of  whose  married 
life  has  been  celebrated. 

**  When  dangerous  prejudices,"  says 
Sismondi,*  "have  not  become  accre- 
dited, when  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
true  duties  towards  others,and  especially 
towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
life,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of 
the  most  sacred  authority ;  no  prudent 
man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  gives  him  an 
assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married 
man  has  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  he  can  properly  bring  up.  The 
head  of  a  family  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  his  children  may  be  contented 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself 
has  lived ;  and  his  desire  will  be  that 
the  rising  generation  should  represent 
eractly  the  departing  one:  that  one 
son  and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his 
own  father  and  mother;  that  the 
children  of  his  children  should  in  their 
turn  replace  himself  and  his  wife ;  that 
his  daughter  should  find  in  another 
family  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  lot 
which  will  be  given  in  his  own  family 
to  the  daughter  of  another,  and  that 
the  income  which  sufficed  for  the 
parents  will  suffice  for  the  children." 
In  a  country  increasing  in  wealth, 
some  increase  of  numbers  would  be 
admissible,  but  that  is  a  question  of 
detail,  not  of  principle,  "whenever 
this  ikmily  h4is  oeen  formed,  justice  and 
humanity  require  that  he  should  im- 
pose on  himself  the  same  restraint 
which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried. 
When  we  consider  how  small,  in  every 
country,  is  the  number  of  natural 
children,  we  must  admit  that  this  re- 
straint is  on  the  whole  snffic  iently  effec- 
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tuaL  In  a  country  where  population 
has  no  room  to  increase,  or  in  which 
its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  bo 
hardly  perceptible,  when  there  are  no 
places  vacant  for  new  establishments, 
a  father  who  has  eight  cliildrcn  must 
expect,  either  that  six  of  them  will  die 
in  childhood,  or  that  three  men  and 
three  women  among  his  cotemporarics, 
and  in  the  next  generation  three  ot 
his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters, 
will  remain  unmarried  on  his  account. 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless 
that  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree 
of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  their  families,  because  they  have 
hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show 
an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing 
more  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
secure  that  result,  than  an  opinion 
generaUy  diffused  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an 
opinion  has  never  yet  existed  in  any 
country :  it  is  curious  tliat  it  does  not 
so  exist  in  countries  in  which,  from  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  individual 
forethought,  population  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  efficiently  repressed. 
What  is  practised  as  prudence,  is  still 
not  recognised  as  duty;  the  talkers 
and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  Franco,  where  a  senti- 
mental horror  of  Malthus  is  almost  as 
rife  as  in  this  country.  Many  causes 
may  bo  assigned,  besides  the  modem 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having 
yet  gained  possession  of  the  general 
mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  re8i)cctfl, 
been  its  detriment.  One  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  pro 
judices  on  this  subject  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting)  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  wages 
should  be 'high.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate : 
but,  that  done,  people  have  been  very 
willing  that  the  wondng  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  all  who  are  not 
labourers  themselves,  are  employers 
of  labour,  and  are  not  sorry  to  get  the 
commodity  cheap.    It  is  a  fact,  thai 
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even  Boards  of  Guardians,  wlionre  sup- 
}K)8cd  to  be  official  apostles  of  anti- 
population  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  wliich  they  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  Malthusianism. 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts, 
principally  consist  of  farmers,  and 
farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in  general 
dislike  oven  allotments,  as  making 
the  labourers  "  too  independent."  From 
the  gentry,  who  are  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with 
the  labourers,  better  things  might  be 
expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England 
are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable 
people  have  human  infirmities,  and 
would,  Tery  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  if  no  one  needed  their 
charity :  it  is  from  them  one  oftcnest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
decreed  there  shall  always  be  poor. 
When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly 
every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social 
object,  has  had  some  favourite  reform 
to  effect,  which  he  thought  the  admis- 
sion of  this  great  principle  would  throw 
into  the  shade ;  has  had  com  laws  to 
repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small 
notes  to  issue,  or  the  charter  to  cany, 
or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
the  aristocracy  to  pull  down,  and  looked 
upon  eveiy  one  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  anything  important  except 
his  object;  it  is  scarcely  wonderful 
that  since  the  population  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated,  nine-tenths  of  the 
talk  has  always  been  against  .it,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  only  audible  at 
intervals;  and  that  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated  far  among  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  least  willing  re- 
cipients of  it,  ib.e  labourers  themselves. 
'^S^Bnt  let  us  try  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  idea  became 
general  among  the  labouring  class, 
that  the  competition  of  too  great 
numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  poverty ;  so  that  every  labourer 
lookea  (with  Sismondi)  upon  every 
other  who  had  more  than  the  number 
of  children  which  the  circumstances  of 
society  allowed  to  each,  as  doing  him 
a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which 
he  was  entitled  to  share.  Any  one 
who  supposes  that  this  state  of  opinion 


would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  con- 
duct, must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
human  nature;  can  never  have  con- 
sidered how  large  a  portion  of  tho 
motives  which  induce  the  generality 
of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own 
interests,  is  derived  from  regard  for 
opinion — from  the  expectation  of  being 
disliked  or  despised  for  not  doing  it. 
In  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  over-indul- 
gence is  as  much  caused  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  opinion  as  b^  the  mere  animal 
propensity;  since  opmion  universally, 
and  especially  among  the  most  un- 
educated classes,  has  connected  ideas 
of  spirit  and  power  with  the  stren^h 
of  the  instinct,  and  of  inferiority  ^rith 
its  moderation  or  absence ;  a  perver- 
sion of  sentiment  caused  by  its  being 
the  means,  and  the  stamp,  of  a  do- 
minion exercised  over  otner  human 
beings.  The  effect  would  be  great  . 
of  merely  removing  this  factitious 
stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion  shall 
have  turned  itself  into  an  adverse 
direction,  a  revolution  will  soon  take 
place  i^,!^is  department  of  human 
conduct.^^Ve  are  often  told  that  the  . 
most  thorough  perception  of  the  depen- 
dence of  wages  on  population  will  not 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  labouring 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he 
himself  can  have  that  will  produce  axkj 
effect  in  generally  depressing  the 
labour  market.  True :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  one  soldier's  running  awar 
will  not  lose  the  battle ;  acconlingly  it 
is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps 
each  soldier  in  his  rank  :  it  is  the  dis- 
grace wliich  naturally  and  inevitablr 
attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual, which  if  pursued  by  a  majority, 
everj'body  can  see  would  be  fatal. 
]SIen  are  seldom  found  to  brave  tho 
general  opinion  of  their  class,  tinlcss 
supported  either  by  some  principle 
higher  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  oy 
'some  strong  body  of  opinion  elsewhei*c. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that 
the  opinion  here  in  question,  as  soon  as 
it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  have 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  msL- 
jority  of  women.  It  is  seldom  by  the 
choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too 
numerous;    on    her    devolves  (along 
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With  all  the  pbysioftl  suffering  and  at 
least  a  full  share  of  tlie  privations)  the 
"whole  of  the  intolerable  domestic  drud- 
gery resulting  from  the  excess.  To  be 
relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a 
blessing  by  multitudes  of  women  who 
now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a 
claim,  but  who  would  urge  it,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
comraiinity.  Among  the  barbarisms 
which  law  and  morals  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  sanction,  the  most  disgusting 
surely  is,  that  any  human  being  should 
be  permitted  to  consider  himself  as 
havmg  a  right  to  the  person  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally 
established  among  the  labouring  class 
that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  families,  the 
respectable  and  well-conducted  of  the 
body  would  conform  to  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  only  those  would  exempt 
themselves  from  it,  who  were  in  tne 
habit  of  making  light  of  social  obliga- 
tions generally;  and  there  would  be 
then  an  erident  justification  for  con- 
verting the  moral  obligation  against 
bringing  children  into  the  world  who 
are  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into 
a  legal  one;  just  as  in  manj  other 
cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recal- 
citrant minorities,  obligations  which  to 
be  useful  must  be  general,  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a  large 
majority  have  voluntarily  consented 
to  take  upon  themselves.  Thefe  would 
be  no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions, 
if  women  were  admitted,  as  on  all 
other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest 
title  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease 
to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  phy- 
sical function  as  their  means  of  living 
and  their  source  of  influence,  and  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal 
voice  with  men  in  what  concerns  tnat 
function :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
in  reserve  for  mankind  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  foresee,  none  might  be 
expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in 
aknost  every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
42cnefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance 
there  is  that  opinions  and  feelings, 
grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence 


of  wages  on  population,  will  arise 
among  the  labouring  classes ;  and  by 
what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings 
can  be  called  forth.  Beforo  consider- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject, 
a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  bo  ready,  without  consideration,  to 
pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  unless  a  satisfactoiy  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the 
industrial  system  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers 
as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  civilization^ 
the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  of  the  community  on  the  wages 
of  hired^abour — is  irrevocably  con- 
demne<i|X^The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering j^f  whether,  of  this  state  of 
things,  over-population  and  a  degraded 
condition  of^  tne  labouring  class  aro 
the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a 
prudent  regulation  oi  population  be 
not  reconcilable  with  tne  system  of 
hired  labour,  the  svstem  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be  (by  whatever 
arrangements  of  property,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  modes  of  applyingindustry), 
to  bring  the  labouring  people  uuder  the 
influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  t^s  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relationNof  workmen  and 
employers  can  afford. 

But  there  exists  nonsuch  incom- 
patibility. The  causes  of  poverty  are 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  popu- 
lation of  hired  labourers,  as  they  aro 
to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as  they  would 
be  to  a  socialist  community.  They 
are,  however,  in  no  way  mysterious. 
The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  num- 
ber of  tne  competitors  for  emplojrment, 
is  so  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or 
imintelligible  to  the  labouring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is 
already  recognised  and  habitually  noted 
on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades  Unions ; 
every  successful  combination  to  keep 
up  v/agcs,  owes  its  success  to  contri- 
vances for  restricting  the  number  of 
the  competitors  ;  nil  skilled  trades  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  num- 
bers,  and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  em- 
ployers, that  they  shall  not  take  more 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  appren- 
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ticeg.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  great 
difference  between  limiting  their  num- 
bers bj  excluding  other  people,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  by  a  restraint 
imposed  on  themselves:  but  the  one 
as  much  as  the  other  shows  a  clear 
perception  of  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration. 
The  principle  is  understood  in  its  ap- 
plication to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons: 
first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 
circumscribed  field:  secondly,  skilled 
srtizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class 
than  ordinary  manual  labourers ;  and 
the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a 
trade,  keeps  up  a  better  understanding 
of  their  collective  interests :  thirdly  and 
lastly,  they  are  the  most  provident, 
because  they  are  the  best  off,  and  have 
the  most  to  preserve.  What,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  perceived  and  adinitted 
in  particular  instances,  it  cannot  be 
hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged, as  a  general  truth.  Its  recog- 
nition, at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
thing  which  must  necessarily  and 
immediately  come  to  pass,  when  the 
minds  of  the  labouring  classes  become 
cnpable  of  taking  any  rational  view  of 
their  own  aggregate  condition.  Of 
this  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from 
the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leaving 
them  neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor  the 
smallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them 
careless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  without  thought  for  the 
future. 

O^  3.    For  the  purpose  therefore  of 
AHering  the  habits  of  the  labouring 

Seople,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
irccted  simultaneously  upon  their  in- 
telligence and  their  poverty.  An  effec- 
tive national  education  of  thi  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  first  thing 
needful:  and,  coincidently  with  this, 
a  system  of  measures  which  shall  (as 
the  Hevolution  did  in  France)  ex- 
tinguish extreme  poverty  for  one  whole 
generation* 


This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing, 
even  in  the  most  general  manner, 
either  the  principles  or  the  machinery 
of  national  education.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
advancing,  and  that  an  education  of 
mere  woi^  would  not  now  be  deemed 
sufiicient,  slow  as  our  progress  is  to- 
wards providing  anything  better  even 
for  the  classes  to  whom  society  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  very  best  education 
it  can  devise.  Without  entering  into 
disputable  points,  it  may  bo  asserted 
witnout  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  all  in- 
tellectual training  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  should  be  to  cultivate  common 
sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Whatever,  in  the  mtellectual 
department,  can  be  superadded  to 
this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  while  this 
is  the  indispensable  groundwork  on 
which  education  must  rest.  Let  this 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in 
view  as  the  thing  to  be  first  aimed  at, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding either  what  to  teach,  or  in  what 
manner  to  teach  it. 

An  education  directed  to  diffiise  good 
sense  among  the  people,  with  suck 
knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  actions, 
would  be  certain,  even  without  any 
direct  inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  pubhc 
opinion  by  which  intemperance  and 
improvidence  of  every  kind  would  be 
held  discreditable,  and  the  improvi- 
dence which  overstocks  the  labour 
market  would  be  severely  condemned, 
a8^^n  offence  against  the  common 
weal/S^ut  though  the  sufficiency  of 
such^  state  of  opinion,  supposing  it 
formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  proper  limits,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted;  ^ct,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to 
trust  to  education  alone.  Education 
is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  effectually  to  teach  an 
indigent  population.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  those  feel  the  value  of 
comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
those  appreciate  the  wretchedness  of 
a  precarious  subsistence,  who  have 
been  made  reckless  by  always  living 
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firom  hand  to  month.  IndiTidoals  often 
straggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of 
ease ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  whole  people  is  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  reauirements  of  the 
mass  of  unskillod  aaj-labourers  will 
he  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means 
can  be  contrived  of  raising  the  entire 
body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
maintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new 
generation  grows  up. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there 
are  two  resource^  available,  without 
wrong  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
liabilities  of  mischief  attendant  on 
voluntary  or  legal  charity,  and  not 
only  without  weakening,  but  on  the 
contrary  strengthening,  every  incen- 
tive to  industry,  and  every  motive  to 
forethought. 

§  4.  The  first  is,  a  great  national 
measure  of  colonization.  I  mean,  a 
grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to 
remove  at  once,  and  establish  in  the 
colonies,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
youthful  agricultural  population.  6y 
giving  the  preference,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
iicld  proposes,  to  young  couples,  or 
when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
families  with  children  nearly  grown 
up,  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to 
go  the  farthest  possible  towards  accom- 
plishing the  end,  while  the  colonies 
would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  wnat  is  there  in  deficiency 
and  here  in  superfluity,  present  and 

frospective  labour.  It  has  been  shown 
y  others,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
nion will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  work,  that  coloni- 
zation on  an  adequate  scale  might  be 
so  conducted  as  to  cost  the  country 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  would  not 
be  certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  funds 
required,  even  by  way  of  advance, 
would  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
employed  in  maintaining  labour,  but 
fipom  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
employment  at  such  profit  as  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and 
which  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  in- 
vestment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reck- 
less speculations.    That  portion  of  the 


income  of  the  country  which  is  habi- 
tually inofiective  for  any  purpose  of 
benefit  to  the  labouring  class,  would 
bear  any  di'aught  which  it  could  be 
necessary  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount 
of  emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 

The  second  resource  would  be,  to 
devote  all  common  land,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.  It  has  long 
enough  been  the  practice  to  take  these 
lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of 
the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left 
of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Tho 
machinery  for  administering  it  already 
exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
General  Inclosure  Act  What  I  would 
propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
hope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  that 
in  all  future  cases  in  wmch  common 
land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such 
portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned 
as  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  fivo  acres  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  abso- 
lute property  on  individuals  of  tho 
labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labour.  The  preference  should 
be  given  to  such  labourers,  and  there 
are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enough 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop 
was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was 
such  as  to  induce  some  responsible 
person  to  advance  to  them  the  requisite 
amount  on  their  personal  security. 
The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some 
cases  the  subsistence  also,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  state ; 
interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate 
yielded  by  the  public  funos,  being  laid 
on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power 
to  the  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time 
for  a  moderate  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. These  little  landed  estates 
might,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  be 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the 
plan  worked  in  the  manner  designed, 
I  should  not  apprehend  any  objection- 
able degree  of  subdivision.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  and  in  default  of  amicablo 
arrangement  among  the  heirs,  they 
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might  be  bought  by  govemmoDt  at 
their  value,  and  regranted  to  some 
other  labourer  who  could  give  security 
for  the  price.  The  desire  to  possess 
one  of  these  small  prouerties  would 
probably  become,  as  on  tne  Continent, 
an  inducement  to  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy pervading  the  whole  labouring 
population ;  and  that  great  desideratum 
among  a  people  of  hired  labourers 
would  be  provided,  an  intermediate 
class  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers; affording  them  the  double 
advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes, 
and,  as  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail 
that  either  or  both  of  these  measures 
of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on 
such  a  scale,  as  would  enable  the 
whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remain- 
ing on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely 
employment,  but  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  wages — such  an  addition 
as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  oeen  strangers.  When 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent 
condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do 
not  merely  produce  small  effects,  they 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Unless  com- 
fort can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a 
whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
nothing  is  accomplished;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  out  fritter  away  re- 
sources, far  better  reserved  imtil  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion  and  of 
education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because 
a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
vdth  it. 

I  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  they  were  written,  since  tney  remain 
true  in  principle,  though  it  is  no 
longer  urgent  to  applv  their  specific 
iiecummendations  to  the  present  state 
of  thid  country.     The  extraordinivry 
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cheapening  of  the  means  of  transport, 
whicn  is  one  of  the  great  scientific 
achievements  of  the  age,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
people  have  now  acquired,  or  are  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  of  the  condition  of 
the  labour  market  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  have  opened  up  a  spon- 
taneous emigration  from  these  islands 
to  the  new  countries  beyond  the  ocean, 
which  does  not  tend  to  diminish,  but 
to  increase;  and  which,  without  any 
national  measure  of  systematic  colo- 
nization, may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  material  nse  of  wages  in 
Grreat  Britain,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  rise 
unimpaired  for  one  or  more  generations. 
Emigration,  instead  of  an  occasional 
vent,  is  becoming  a  steady  outlet  for 
superfluous  numbers;  and  this  new 
fact  in  modem  history,. together  with 
the  flush  of  prosperity  occasioned  by 
free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  over- 
crowded country  a  temporary  breathing 
time,  capable  of  being  employed  in 
accomplishing  those  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvements  in  all  classes  of 
the  people,  the  very  poorest  included, 
which  would  render  improbable  any 
relapse  into  the  overpeopled  state. 
Whether  this  golden  opportimity  will 
be  properly  used,  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils ;  and  whatever 
depends  on  that,  is  always  in  a  high 
degree  precarious.  The  grounds  of 
hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progress 
has  depended  so  little  on  governments, 
and  so  much  on  the  general  disposition 
of  the  people ;  none  in  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  extended  to  so 
many  branches  of  human  affairs  at 
once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  sugges- 
tions tending  to  the  public  good,  in 
every  department,  from  the  humblest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intel- 
lectual,  were  heard  with  so  little  pre- 
judice, and  had  so  good  a  chance  of 
becoming  known  and  being  fairly  con 
sidered. 
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or  THE  DIFFEREHCE8  OP  WAGES  IS  DIFPESEST  EHPLOTUEITRL 


§  1.  Is  treating  of  wages,  we  have 
Iiitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the 
causes  which  operate  on  them  gene- 
rally, and  en  masse ;  the  laws  which 
govern  the  remuneration  of  ordinary 
or  average  labour:  without  reference 
to  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 
work  which  are  habitually  paid  at 
different  rates,  depending  in  some  de- 
gree on  different  laws.  We  will  now 
take  into  consideration  these  diffe- 
rences, and  examine  in  what  manner 
they  affect  or  are  affected  by  the  con- 
clusions already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  j>opular 
chapter  of  Adam  Smith*  contains  the 
best  exposition  ^et  given  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  cannot  indeed 
think  his  treatment  so  complete  and 
exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  his 
analvsis  is  tolerably  successful. 

The  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly 
from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  no- 
where leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  partly  *'  from  certain  circumstances 
in  the  employments  themselves,  which 
either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter- 
balance a  great  one  in  others."  These 
circumstances  he  considers  to  be : 
"  First,  the  agreeableness  or  disaeree- 
ableness  of  the  employments  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  easiness  and 
cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  con- 
stancy or  inconstancy  of  employment 
in  them ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them;  and  fifthly,  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  success 
in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very 
copiously  illustrated :  though  his  exam- 
ples are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state 
of  facts  now  no  longer  existing.  "  The 
wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 
•  TTeoZrt  qfXi'atloni,  book  I.  ch.  10. 


hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  houourableness  or  dishonourable- 
ness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in 
most  places,  take  the  year  round,  a 
journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  0k 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  ir 
much  easier."  Things  have  much 
altered,  as  to  a  weaver's  remuneration, 
since  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the 
artizan  whose  work  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver. 
"A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less 
than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work 
is  not  d^ways  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier.''  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  less  oodily 
strength.  "A  journeyman  black- 
smith, though  an  artificer,  seldom  earns 
so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  onlj^  a  labourer,  does  in  eight. 
His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day- 
light, and  above  ground.  HoiMur 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of 
all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  consi- 
dered," their  recompense  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, below  the  average.  "Disgrace 
has  the  contrary  efi'ect.  The  trade  of 
a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious 
business ;  but  it  is  in  most  places  more 
profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable 
of  all  employments,  that  of  public  exe- 
cutioner, IS,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any 
common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make 
hand-loom  weavers  cling  to  their  occu- 
pation in  spite  of  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  action  wliich  it  allows 
to  the  workman.  "He  can  play  or 
idle,"  says  a  recent  authoritj^,*  "  as 
feeling  or  inclination  lead  him;  rise 

*  Mr.  Muggerid^'s  Report  to  the  Hand- 
I  loom  Weaven  Inquiry  Comcnission. 
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early  or  late,  apply  himself  asBiduouslv 
or  carelessly,  as  he  pleases,  and  work 
up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion, 
honrs  preyiously  sacrificed  to  indul- 
gence or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of 
our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  oontrol.  The  factory  opera- 
tive is  not  only  mulcted  of  his  wages 
for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, discharged  altogether  from  his 
employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  car> 
penter,  the  painter,  the  joiner,  the 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  result."  Accordingly, 
"  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom 
while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  how- 
ever miserably;  and  many,  induced 
temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned 
to  it  again,  when  work  was  to  be 
had." 

"Employment  is  much  more  con- 
stant,'' continues  Adam  Smith,  "in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  pretty  sure  of  employ- 
ment almost  every  day  in  the  year 
that  he  is  able  to  work  (the  interrup- 
tions of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension 
of  demand,  or  from  a  commercial  crisis, 
must  be  excepted).  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrair,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  frequently  without  any. 
what  he  earns,  tnerefore,  while  he  is 
employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those,  anxious  and 
desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed 
earnings  of  the  ^ater  part  of  manu- 
facturers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  day  wages  of  common 
labourers,  those  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  generally  from  one-half 
more  to  double  those  wages.  No 
species  of  skilled  labour;  however, 
seems  more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of 
masons  and  bricklayers.     The  h^h 


wages  of  those  workmen,  therefore, 
are  not  so  much  the  recompense  of 
their  skill,  as  the  compensation 
for  the  inconstancy  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

"  When  the  inconstancy  of  the 
employment  is  combined  with  tlio 
hai^hip,  disagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of^the  work,  it  sometimes  raises 
the  wages  of  the  most  common  labour 
above  those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers. 
A  collier  working  by  the  piece  is 
supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  earn  com- 
monly about  double,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  about  three  times, 
the  wages  of  common  labour.  His 
high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of  his  work.  His  employment 
may,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  con- 
stant as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavere 
in  London  exercise  a  trade  which  in 
hardship,  dirtiness,  and  disagreeable- 
ness, almost  equals  that  of  colliers; 
and  from  the  unavoidable  irregularity 
in  the  arrivals  of  coalships,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  them  la 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  If  col- 
liers, therefore,  commonly  earn  double 
and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labour, 
it  ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  that 
coal-heavers  should  sometimes  earn 
four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid, 
they  could  earn  about  four  times  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  London. 
How  extravagant  soever  these  earn- 
ings may  appear,  if  they  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the 
dis£^greeable  circumstances  of  the 
business,  there  would  soon  be  so  great 
a  number  of  competitors  asj  in  a  trade 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate.'' 

These  inequalities  of  remuneration, 
which  are  supposed  to  compensate  for 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular employments,  would,  under  cer- 
tain conoitions,  bo  natural  conse- 
quences of  perfectly  free  competition : 
and  as  between  employments  of  about 
the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  nearly 
tho  same  description  of  people,  they 
are,   no   doubt,  for   the   most  par^ 
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realised  in  practice.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether a  false  view  of  the  state  of 
facts,  to  present  this  as  the  relation 
which  gcnerallj  exists  between  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  employments. 
The  really  exhausting  and  the  really 
repulsive  labours,  instead  of  being 
better  paid  than  others,  are  almost  in- 
variably paid  the  worst  of  all,  because 
performea  hy  those  who  have  no  choice, 
it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  favourable 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  If 
the  labourers  in  the  aggregate,  instead 
of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount 
of  emplo^ent,  work  which  was  gene- 
rally mshked  would  not  be  undertaken, 
except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages. 
But  when  the  supply  of  labour  so  far 
exceeds  the  demana  that  to  find  em- 
plovmcnt  at  all  is  an  uncertainty,  and 
to  be  offered  it  on  any  terms  a  &vour, 
the  case  is  totally  the  reverse.  Desi- 
rable labourers,  those  whom  every  one 
is  anxious  to  have,  can  still  exercise  a 
choice.  The  undesirable  must  take 
what  they  can  get.  The  more  revolt- 
ing the  occupation,  the  more  certain  it 
is  to  receive  the  minimum  of  remunera- 
tion, because  it  devolves  on  the  most 
helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who 
from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
skill  and  education,  are  r^ected  from 
all  other  employments.  Partly  from 
this  cause,  and  partly  irom  the  natural 
and  artificial  monopolies  which  will  be 
spoken  of  presently,  the  inequalities  of 
wages  are  generally  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of 
compensation  erroneously  represented 
by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law  of 
the  remuneration  of  labour.  The  hard- 
ships and  the  earnings,  instead  of  being 
directly  proportional,  ati  in  any  just 
arrangements  of  society  they  would  be, 
are  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another. 

One  of  the  points  best  illustrated  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  remuneration  of  an  emplo^ent 
by  the  uncertainty  of  success  m  it.  If 
the  chances  are  great  of  total  &ilure, 
the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
estimation,  for  those  adverse  chances. 
But,  owing  to  another  principle  of 
human  nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in 


the  shape  of  a  few  great  prizes,  it 
usually  attracts  competitors  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  average  remunera- 
tion may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
but  even  to  a  negative  quantity.  The 
success  of  lotteries  proves  that  this  is 
possible:  since  the  ag^gate  body  of 
adventurers  in  lottenes  necessarily 
lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could 
not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  pro- 
fessions is  considered  by  Adam  Smith 
to  be  similar.  "  The  probability  that 
any  particular  {Person  shall  ever  be 
qualified  for  the  emplojrment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in 
different  occupations.  In  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades,  success  is 
almost  certain,  but  veiy  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  professions.  Put  your  son 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  makfi 
a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  tc 
stud^  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to 
one  if  ever  he  makes  such  proficiency 
as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  perfectly  fSeiir  lottery,  those 
who  draw  tno  prizes  ought  to  gain  all 
that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  the 
blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for  one  tnat  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have 
been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at 
near  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  mako 
something  by  his  profession,  ought  to 
receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
own  so  tedious  and  expensive  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty 
others  who  are  never  likely  to  mako 
anything  by  it.  How  extravagant 
soever  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  real  retri- 
bution is  never  equal  to  this.  Com- 
pute in  any  particular  place  what  is 
likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  annuallv  spent,  by  all 
the  different  workmen  in  any  common 
trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or 
weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  tlio 
former  sum  will  generally  exceed  tho 
latter.  But  make  the  same  coroputr'- 
tion  with  regard  to  all  the  counf^clioii 
and  students  of  law,  in  all  tho  diticrent 
inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  their   annual  expense, 
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even  tlioUfCH  you  rate  the  foimer  as 
high,  and  ihe  latter  as  low,  as  can 
well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  gains  of  the  few  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  bnt  also  the  unsuccessful 
aspirants  much  more  numerous,  those 
who  have  the  appropriate  information 
must  decide.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by 
Adam  Smitli,  that  the  prizes  which  he 
speaks  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of 
counsel  only,  but  the  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  honour  to  which  their  pro- 
fession gives  access,  together  with  the 
coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great 
prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  is 
sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adven- 
turous employment  to  be  overstocked. 
This  is  apparent  "in  the  readiness  of 
the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers, 
or  to  go  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adven- 
tures, instead  of  disheartening  young 
people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is 
often  afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school 
at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
ships  and  the  conversation  and  adven- 
tures of  the  sailors  should  entice  him 
to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of 
hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope  to 
extricate  ourselves  by  courage  and 
address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  employment.  It  is  other\vise 
with  those  m  which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades 
which  are  known  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some, the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.  Unwholesomeness 
is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
arc  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in 
which  inequality  of  remuneration  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attrac- 
tiveness, ana  are  examples  of  the 
caualizing  effect  of  free  competition. 
Tne  fcllowiDg  are  cases  of  real  in- 


equality, and  arise  from  a  different 
principle.  "The  wages  of  labour 
vary  according  to  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  bo  reposed  in  the 
workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmitlis 
and  jewellers  are  evcrj'where  superior 
to  those  of  many  other  workmen,  not 
only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior 
ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious 
materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
We  trust  our  health  to  the  pliysician, 
our  fortune  and  sometimes  our  life  and 
reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney. 
Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  must  be 
such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that 
rank  in  society  which  so  important 
a  trust  requires.'* 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not 
here  the  consequence  of  competition, 
but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensation 
for  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  em- 
ployment, but  an  extra  advantage ;  a 
kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not 
of  a  legal,  but  of  wnat  has  been  termed 
a  natural  monopoly.  If  all  labourers 
were  trustworthy  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  give  extra  pay  to  working 
goldsmiths  on  account  of  the  trust. 
'ITie  degree  of  integrity  required  being 
supposed  to  be  uiicommon,  those  who 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  it 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarity,  and  obtain  higher  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a 
class  of  considerations  which  Adam 
Smith,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  into  far  too  little 
account,  and  fr^m  inattention  to  which, 
he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  exposi- 
tion of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
remuneration  of  common  labour  and 
that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  employments  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  learn,  and  a  much  moro 
expensive  course  of  instruction  than 
others ;  and  to  this  extent  there  is,  as 
explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inherent 
reason  for  their  being  more  highly 
remunerated.  If  an  artizan  must 
work  several  years  at  I^saming  his  trade 
before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  seve- 
ral years  more  before  becoming  suffi- 
ciently skilful  for  its  finer  operations, 
ho  must  have  a  prospect  of  at  last 
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earning  cnonp;li  to  pay  the  wages  of  all 
this  past  labour,  with  compensation  I 
for  tiie  delay  of  payment,  and  an  I 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his 
education.  His  wages,  consequently, 
must  yield,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary amoimt,  an  annnity  sufficient  to 
repay  these  sums,  with  the  common 
rato  of  profit,  within  the  number  of 
years  he  c«in  expect  to  live  and  be  in 
working  condition.  This,  which  is 
necessary  to  place  the  skilled  employ- 
ments, all  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether, on  the  same  level  of  advantage 
with  the  unskilled,  is  the  smallest 
difference  which  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  between  the  two  remu- 
nerations, since  otherwise  no  one  would 
learn  the  skilled  employments.  And 
this  amount  of  difference  is  all  which 
Adam  Smith's  principles  account  for. 
When  the  disparity  is  greater,  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  must  bo  ex- 
plained by  apprentice  laws,  and  the 
rules  of  corporations,  which  restrict 
admission  into  many  of  the  skilled 
employments.  But,  independently  of 
these  or  any  other  artificial  monopolies, 
there  is  a  natural  monopoly  in  fjavour 
:^f  skilled  labourers  against  the  un- 
skilled, which  makes  the  difference  of 
reward  exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold 
proportion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to 
equalize  their  advantages.  If  un- 
skilled labourers  had  it  in  their  power 
to  compete  with  skilled,  by  merely 
taking  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
trade,  the  difference  of  wages  might  not 
exceed  what  would  compensate  them 
for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinary  rate  at 
which  labour  is  remunerated.  But  the 
fact  that  a  course  of  instruction  is 
required,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  cost- 
liness, or  that  tho  labourer  must  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time 
from  other  sources,  suffices  everywhere 
to  exclude  the  great  body  of  the  labour- 
ing people  from  the  possibility  of  anv 
such  competition.  Until  lately,  all 
emplovments  which  required  even  the 
humble  education  of  reading  and 
writing,  could  be  recruited  only  from  a 
select  class,  the  majority  having  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those 
attainments:  All  snch  employments, 
accordingly,  were  immensely  overpaid, 


as  measured  by  the  ordinary  remune- 
ration of  labour.  Since  reading  and 
writing  have  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  multitude,  the  monopoly 
price  of  the  lower  grade  of  educatell 
employments  has  greatly  fallen,  the 
competition  for  them  having  increased 
in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  dis- 
parity than  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  competition.  A  clerk 
from  whom  nothing  is  feqnired  but  the 
mechanical  labour  of  copying,  gains 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  mere 
exertion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a 
bricklayer's  labourer.  His  wonc  is  not 
a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  learn,  and  his  condition  is  less  pre- 
carious, a  clerk's  place  being  generally 
a  placo  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of 
his  remuneration,   therefore,  must  be 

Sartly  ascribed  to  monopoly,  the  small 
egree  of  education  required  being  not 
even  yet  so  generally  diffused  as  to 
call  forth  the  natural  number  of  com- 
petitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining 
influence  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
requires  that  clerks  should  maintain 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  more 
highly  paid  class.  In  some  manual 
employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of 
hand  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
any  cost  workmen  in  sufficient  nuhi- 
bers,  who  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the 
price  which  purehasers  are  willing  to 
give  for  the  commodity  they  produce. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  working 
watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of 
some  astronomical  and  optical  instru- 
ments. If  workmen  competent  to  such 
employments  were  ten  times  as  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  there  would  be  pur- 
chasers for  all  which  they  could  make, 
not  indeed  at  the  present  prices,  but  at 
those  lower  prices  which  would  be  tho 
natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  htill 
pcater  degree  to  employments  which 
it  is  attempted  to  confine  to  persons  of 
a  certain  social  rank,  such  as  what  are 
called  the  liberal  professions;  into 
which  a  person  of  wliat  is  considered 
too  low  a  class  of  society,  is  not  easily 
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own  tlioHb-ri  yon  ralo  tlio  former  ns 
liieh,  and  lUo  latter  tu  low,  as  can 
mil  he  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  oar  own  day, 
whfln  the  gains  of  the  few  are  incom- 
parably greater  than   in  the  lime  of 
Adam  Smith,  bnt  also  ilie  imsuccessfnl 
njpiranta  mnch  more  numerous,  thosr 
vrho  huTC  the  aiipropriate  iufarmatii^- 
must  decide.      It  does  not,  howev 
■eein  ta  bo  anfhciently  considered 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizea  whii 
speaks  of  comprise   not  the  fi 
counsel  only,  but  the  phicca  of 
mGDt  and  hoDour  to  wbich  tl- 
fessLon  gives  access,  together 
coreled  distinction   of  a  cr 
position  in  tho  public  eye. 
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and  in  this  — !*"#■>  tr«  cccjxi^tii:  c  x 
the  poor  taka  v^  tae  rrwri  c:  tbe 
rick.    It  vn:ijri  be  isiiec^s:.  ao  d.nbt. 
te  ooBBpaic  ehher  »  cense  or  »  cUft^ 
lain  wail  a  vautj^i  aan  in  asj  oomz::'?a 
trade.    Ute  paj  of  »  ccrft&e  or  a  cbftp-  , 
lain,  hmrerter,  maj  twt  prcperir  be  , 
eoBodered  aa  of  the  saiae  uAtia^  Vhh 
the   vag<ea  of  »  jocmernuui.    Tbev  | 
ve.  all  three,  paid  lor  their  vtxk  ac- 
eording  to  tbe  coDtract  which  thej  mar 
happen  to  make  with  th^  rpcp^^ctive 
■nperion.    Till  after  the  mid'iie  of  the 
fiyarteenth  oentnzr,   fife  marks,  con- 
taining aa  mnch  sflver  as  ten  poonds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England 
the  nsoal  paj  of  a  curate  or  »  stipen* 
diaiT  paiish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regu- 
lated ij  the  decrees  of  sereral  different 
national  oooncils.    At  the  same  period 
fonrpenoe  a  day,  containin,?  the  same 
qoantitj  of  silTer  aa  a  shilling  of  onr 
present  money,  was  dedaied  to  be  the 
pay  of  a  master-^nason,  and  threepence 
a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  onr  present 
money,  tnat  of  a  jonmejrman  mason.* 
The  wages  of  both  these  laboorers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
constantly  employed,  were  mnch  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  curate.    The  wages 
of  the  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  employment  on^- 
third  of  the  year,  would  haTe  fully 
equalled  them.    By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Ajme,  c.  12,    it   is    declared  *That 
whereas  for  want  of  sufficient  mainte- 

«  «•  See  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  £dw. 
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TA-^^ie*.     \^  Saiexvr 
ti?  Iftw  tAs  ftr:t:z:rt^  to  r^rUftt*  thifr 

ris  c^wrrkzK^  it  has  ftl«.*ys  Kw«i 
to  kwer  theaa  than  to  imui^ 
£;ai  t^  Uw  has  c^wi  ManT 
occasiras  an^=iE<«d  to  nls^f  the  waees 
ct  ccrftt4?aL  asi  icr  the  dic::itT  of  the 
Church,  to  cbace  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  riie  them  more  than  the  wtvUrhed 
maiztenanoe  which  dier  themsehes 
micht  he  wiHing  to  ampt  oC  And 
inlwth  cases  the  law  aeems  to  have 
been  eqiiftilT  ine^^ctnal,  and  has  nerei 
been  either  aUe  to  raise  the  wa4::««  ol 
cnrates  or  to  sink  those  of  laKmrers 
to  the  degree  that  was  intended*  be- 
canse  it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  <Hie  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indigence  of  tbeir 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  re- 
ceiving  more,  on  account  of  the  con- 
traiT  competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derire  either  profit  or  pleasuie  ih>m 
employing  them.  * 

**  In  professions  in  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?)  and  physio, 
if  an  equal  proportion  ot  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expensSi  the 
oom^tition  would  soon  be  to  great  as 
to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniarv 
reward.  It  might  then  not  do  worth 
any  man^s  while  to  educate  his  son  to 
eitJier  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  edu- 
cated by  those  public  charities ;  whoso 
numbers  and  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  thorn* 
selves  with  a  yeiy  miserable  recom- 
pense. 
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admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not 
easily  succeed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto 
been  the  separation,  so  strongly  marked 
the  line  oi  demarcation,  between  the 
different  grades  of  labourers,  as  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  caste;  each  employment 
being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  employed  in  it, 
or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank 
with  it  m  Bociftl  estimation,  or  from 
the  children  of  persons  who,  if  origi- 
nally of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded 
In  raising  themselves  by  their  exertions. 
The  h'beral  professions  are  mostly  sup- 
plied by  the  sons  of  either  the  profes- 
sional, or  the  idle  classes:  the  more 
highly  skilled  manual  employments  are 
filled  up  from  the  sons  of  ui:illed  arti- 
zans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen  who 
rank  with  them :  the  lower  classes  of 
skilled  employments  are  in  a  similar 
case;  ana  unskilled  labourers,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  remain  from 
father  to  son  in  their  pristine  condition. 
Consequently  the  wages  of  each  class 
have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the 
increase  of  its  own  population,  rather 
than  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  If  the  professions  are  over- 
stocked, it  is  because  the  class  of  so- 
ciety from  which  they  have  always 
mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  numl^r,  and  because  most 
of  that  class  have  numerous  families, 
and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  sons 
to  professions.  If  the  wages  of  artizans 
remain  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
common  labourers,  it  is  because  arti- 
zans are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do 
not  marry  so  early  or  so  inconsideratelv. 
The  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are 
undermining  all  these  distinctions ;  the 
habits  or  disabilities  which  chained 
people  to  their  hereditary  condition  are 
fast  wearing  away,  and  everj  class  is 
exposed  to  increased  and  increasing 
competition  from  at  least  the  class  im- 
mediately below  it.  The  general  re- 
laxation of  conventional  barriers,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  education 
which  aheady  are,  and  will  be  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  terd  to  produce,  among 


many  excellent  effects,  one  which  is 
the  reverse ;  they  tend  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  skilled  labour.  The  in- 
equality of  remuneration  between  tbo 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  is,  without 
doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justi- 
fiable; but  it  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  corrected  by  raising  the  un- 
skilled, not  by  lowering  the  skilled.  If, 
however,  the  other  changes  taking 
place  in  society  are  not  accompanied 
oy  a  strengthening  of  the  checks  to 
population  on  the  part  of  labourers 
generally,  there  will  oe  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  lower  ^ades  of  skilled  la> 
bourers  under  the  mfluence  of  a  rate  of 
increase  regulated  by  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  de- 
teriorate their  condition  without  raising 
that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  multiplication  of  the  lowest 
class  being  sufficient  to  611  up  without 
difficulty  the  additional  space  gained 
by  them  fit)m  those  immediately  above. 

§  3.  A  modifying  circumstance  still 
remains  to  be  noticed,  which  interferes 
to  some  extent  with  the  operation  of 
the  principles  thus  far  brought  to  view. 
While  it  is  true,  as  a  genecal  rule,  that 
the  earnings  of  skilled  labour,  and  es- 
pecially 01  any  labour  which  requires 
school  education,  are  at  a  monopoly 
rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  educa- 
tion ;  It  is  also  true  that  the  policy  of 
nations,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  limitation  of  competition, 
by  offering  eleemosynary  instruction 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  than 
could  have  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tages by  paying  their  price.  Adam 
Smith  has  pointed  out  the  operation 
of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the  re- 
muneration of  scholarly  or  bookish  oc- 
cupations generally,  and  in  particular 
of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  school- 
masters, or  other  teachers  of  youth.  I 
cannot  oetter  set  forth  this  part  of  the 
subject  than  in  his  words. 

"It  has  been  considered  as  of  so 
much  importance  that  a  proper  number 
of  young  people  should  w  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the 
public^   and  sometimea  the  piety  of 
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private  fonnders,  have  established 
many  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, bursaries,  &c.  for  this  purpose, 
which  draw  many  more  people  into 
those  trades  than  could  otherwise  pre- 
tend to  follow  them.  In  all  Christian 
countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the 

S eater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in 
is  manner.  Very  few  of  them  are  edu- 
cated altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
The  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  edu- 
cation, therefore,  of  those  who  are,  will 
not  always  procure  them  a  suitable  re- 
ward,the  church  beingcrowded  with  peo- 
ple who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
trilling  to  accept  ofa  mucn  smaller  re- 
compense than  what  such  an  education 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of 
the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the 
rich.  It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt, 
to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain with  a  journeyman  in  any  common 
trade.  The  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain, however,  may  very  properly  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  wages  of  a  joumevman.  They 
are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  which  they  may 
happen  to  make  with  their  respective 
superiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  five  marks,  con- 
taining as  much  nlver  as  ten  pounds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England 
the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipen* 
diary  narish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regu- 
lated  by  the  aecrees  of  several  different 
national  councils.  At  the  same  period 
fourpence  a  day,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the 
pay  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence 
a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  our  present 
money,  that  of  a  journeyman  mason.* 
The  wages  of  both  these  labourers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
constantly  emplojred,  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  curate.  The  wages 
of  the  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  employment  one- 
third  of  the  year,  would  have  fully 
equalled  them.  By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Ajme,  c.  12,  it  is  declared  'That 
whereas  for  want  of  sufficient  mainte- 

«  «•  See  thtt  SUtote  of  Labouren,  25  Edw. 
IIL" 


nance  and  encouragement  to  curates, 
the  cures  have  in  several  places  been 
meanly  supplied,  the  bishop  is  there- 
fore empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
under  his  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year 
IS  reckoned  at  present  very  ftood  pay 
for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanoing  this 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  fre- 
quently earned  by  common  labourers 
in  many  country  parishes.  Whenever 
the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
ratner  to  lower  them  than  to  raise 
them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many 
occasions  attempted  to  raise  the  wages 
of  curates,  and  lor  the  digni^  of  the 
Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  ^ve  them  more  than  the  wretched 
mamtenanoe  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  ofl  And 
in  Doth  cases  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  inefiectual,  and  has  never 
been  either  able  to  raise  the'  wages  of 
curates  or  to  sink  those  of  labourers 
to  the  degree  that  was  intended,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indi^nce  of  their 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  re- 
ceiving more,  on  account  of  the  con- 
traiy  competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from 
employing  them. ' 

"  In  professions  in  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?)  and  physic, 
if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  the 
competition  would  soon  be  so  great  as 
to  smk  very  much  their  pecuniary 
reward.  It  might  then  not  oe  wortn 
any  man's  while  to  educate  his  son  to 
either  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  edu- 
cated by  those  public  charities ;  whose 
numbers  and  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  veiy  miserable  recom- 
pense. 
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"Thftt  unprosperoufl  race  of  men, 
commonly  called  men  of  letters,  are 
prettj  much  in  the  situation  which 
lawyerB  and  physicians  probably  would 
be  m  upon  the  foregoing  supposition. 
In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for 
the  church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  different  reasons  from  entering  into 
holy  orders.  They  have  generally, 
therefore,  been  educated  at  tlie  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pense. 

"  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  only  employment  by 
which  a  man  of  letters  could  make 
anvthing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a 
public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious 
and  use  fid  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  use- 
ful, and  in  general  even  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  ap{)lication  requisite  to 
qualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners 
in  law  and  physic.  But  tlie  usual  re- 
ward of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or 
physician ;  because  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
very  few  who  have  not  been  educated 
at  their  own.  The  usual  recompense, 
however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
small  as  it  may  appear,  would  un- 
doubtedlv  be  less  than  it  is,  if  the 
competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent 
men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  different  governors  of  the  univer- 
sities before  that  time  appear  to  have 
often  granted  licenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg." 


§  4.  The  demand  for  literary  la- 
bour has  so  greatly  increased  sinco 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provi- 
sions for  eleemosynary  education  have 
nowhere  been  much  added  to,  and  in 
the  countries  which  have  imdergone 
revolutions  have  been  much  dimi- 
nished, that  little  effect  in  keeping 
down  the  recompense  of  literary  laoour 
can  now  be  ascnbed  to  the  influence  of 
those  institutions.  But  an  effect  nearly 
equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  cause 
somewhat  similar — the  competition  of 
persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other 
arts,  may  be  called  amateurs.  Lite- 
rary occupation  is  one  of  those  pursuits 
in  which  success  may  be  attained  by 
persons  the  greater  part  of  whose  time 
is  taken  up  by  other  emplo^'mcnts ;  and 
the  education  necessary  ifor  it,  is  the 
common  education  of  all  cultivated 
persons.  The  inducements  to  it,  inde- 
pendently of  money,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  all  who  have 
either  vanity  to  gratify,  or  personal  or 
public  objects  to  promote,  are  stron^^. 
Thes^  motives  now  attract  into  this 
career  a  great  and  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  need  its  pecu- 
niary fruits,  and  who  would  equally  re- 
sort to  it  if  it  afforded  no  remuneration 
at  all.  In  our  own  country  (to  cite 
known  examples),  the  most  influential, 
and  on  the  whole  most  eminent  philo- 
sophical writer  of  recent  times  (Ben- 
tham),  the  greatest  poUtical  economist 
(Ricardo),  the  most  ephemerally  cele- 
brated, and  the  really  greatest  poets 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  suo- 
cessful  writer  of  prose  fiction  (Scott), 
were  none  of  them  authors  by  profea- 
sion ;  and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott 
and  Byron,  could  have  supported  them- 
selves by  the  works  whicii  they  wrote. 
Nearly  all  the  high  departments  of 
authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent,  simi- 
larly fiUed.  In  consequence,  although 
the  highest  pecuniary  prizes  of  sue* 
cessful  authorship  are  incomparably 
greater  than  at  any  former  period,  yet 
on  any  rational  calculation  of  the 
chances,  in  the  existing  competition, 
scarcelv  any  writer  can  hope  to  gain  a 
living  by  books,  and  to  do  bo  b^  maga^ 
zines  and  reviews  becomes  daily  more^ 
difficult.    It  is  only  the  more  trouble 
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sornc  and  disagreeable  kinds  of  litcrniy 
labour,  and  those  which  confer  no  per- 
sonal celcbritv,  such  as  most  of  those 
connected  with  newspapers,  or  with  the 
smaller  periodicals,  on  which  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  subsist- 
ence. Of  these,  the  remuneration  is, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  high  ;  because, 
though  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "  poor  scholars" 
(persons  who  have  received  a  learned 
education  from  some  public  or  private 
charity),  they  are  exempt  from  that  of 
nmateurs,  thoso  who  have  other  means 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for 
such  employments.  Whether  these 
considerations  are  not  connected  with 
something  radicaUy  amiss  in  the  idea 
of  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  whe- 
ther any  social  arrangement  under 
wliich  the  teachers  of  mankind  consist 
of  persons  giving  out  doctrines  for 
bread,  is  suited  to  be,  or  can  possibly 
be,  a  permanent  thing — would  be  a 
snbjoct  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  literary  profes- 
sion, is  frequently  adopted  by  peraons 
of  independent  means,  cither  from  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
or  usefulness  which  may  belong  to  it, 
or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which 
it  holds  out ;  and  it  is  now  principally 
for  this  reason  that  the  salaries  of 
curates  are  so  low;  those  salaries, 
though  considerably  raised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  insuflicient  as  the  solo  means 
of  support  for  ono  who  has  to  maintain 
the  externals  expected  from  a  clergy 
man  of  the  established  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  persons  who  derive  the  main 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
sources,  its  remuneration  may  be  lower 
almost  to  any  extent,  than  the  wages 
of  equally  severe  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  principal  example  of 
the  kind  is  domestic  manufactures. 
When  spinning  and  knitting  were  car- 
ried on  in  every  cottage,  by  fitmilies 
deri\'ing  their  principal  support  from 
a.^nculture,  tho  price  at  which  their 
produco  was  sold  (which  constituted 
the  remuneration  of  tho  labour)  was 
often  so  low,  that  there  would  have 


been  required  great  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery to  undersell  it.  Tho  amount 
of  tho  remuneration  in  such  a  case, 
depends  chiefly  upon  whether  tlie  quan- 
tity  of  tho  commodity,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand.  If  it  does 
not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  labourera  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  employment, 
the  price  of  tho  article  must  be  suth- 
cient  to  pay  those  labourers  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
very  handsomely  tho  domestic  pro- 
ducers. But  if  the  demand  is  so  limited 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  natu- 
rally kept  down  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  because  the  SwIrs  artizans 
do  not  depend  for  the  wholo  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zu- 
rich is  ablo  to  maintain  a  competition 
in  the  European  market  ^vith  English 
capital,  and  English  fuel  and  ma- 
chinery.* Thus  far,  as  to  tho  remu- 
neration of  the  subsidiary  employment ; 
but  tho  eflcct  to  tho  labourers  of  hav- 
ing this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (unless  peculiar  counter- 
acting causes  intervene)  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  tho  wages  of  their 
main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the 
people  (as  has  already  been  so  often 
remarked)  everywhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  living,  and  no  more, 
as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  family.  Whether 
the  income  whicli  maintains  them  in 
this  condition  comes  from  ono  source 
or  from  two,  makes  no  difference :  if 
there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  thev 
require  less  from  the  first ;  afid  multi- 
ply (at  least  tliis  has  always  hitherto 
T>ecn  the  case)  to  a  point  which  leaves 
them  no  more  from  ooth  employments, 

*  Four-flftht  of  the  manufkcturers  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  are  small  farniors,  gene- 
rally proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton 
manulkcture  occupies  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially 23,000  people,  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population;  and  they  consume  »  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than  either 
France  or  England.  See  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Zurich,  formerly  cited,  pp.  105, 108, 
110. 
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than  they  would  pmbably  have  had 
from  eitlicr  if  it  hod  been  their  sole 
occupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that, 
eceteri.t  paribus^  those  trades  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  paid,    in  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in 
the  work.     The   income   which    the 
habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  down 
to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  mul- 
tiply, is  made  up,  in  those  trades,  by 
the  earnings  of  the  whole  family,  while 
in  others  the  same  income  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  man  alone. 
It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective 
earnings  will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum 
than  tnose  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trade  i;    because    the    prudential   re- 
straint on  marriage  is  unusually  weak 
when    the    only    consequence    imme- 
diately felt  is  an  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  earnings  of  the 
two  going  further  in  their  domestic 
economy  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  accordingly  is  tne  fact,  in  the 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.    In  most 
kinds  of  weaving,  women  can  and  do 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  a  family  are 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of 
industry,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
which  wages  are  much  above  the  rate 
common  in  the  trade,  and  that  these 
are    the    branches  in  which   neither 
women  nor   young   persons  are   em- 
ployed.    These  facts  were    authenti- 
cated by  the  inquiries  of  the  Iland- 
loom  Weavers  Commission,  which  made 
its  report  in  1641.    No  argument  can 
be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  trom  the  liberty  of  competing 
in    the    labour   market;    since    even 
when  no  more  is  earned  by  the  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone, 
the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  de- 
pending on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.    It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  labouring  class,  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  (the  case  of  sin- 
gle women  is  totally  different)  should 


be  under  the  necessity  of  working  for 
subsistence,  at  least  elsewhere  than  in 
their  place  of  abode.  In  the  case  of 
children,  who  are  necessarily  depend- 
ent, the  influence  of  their  competition 
in  depressing  the  labour  market  is  an 
important  element  in  the  question  of 
limiting  their  labour,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide better  for  their  education. 

§  5.    It  deserves  consideration,  why 
the  wages  of  women    are  generally 
lower,  and  very  much  lower,  than  those 
of  men.    They  are  not  universally  so. 
Where  men  and  women  work  at  the 
same  employment,  if  it  be   one  for 
which  thev  are  equally  fitted  in  point 
of  physical  power,  they  are  not  always 
unequally  paid.    Women,  in  factories, 
sometimes  earn  as  much  as  men ;  and 
so    Ihey  do    in    hand-loom  weaving, 
which,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  brings 
their  efficiency  to  a  sure  test.    When 
the  efficiency  is  equal,  but  the  pay  un- 
equal, the  only  explanation  that  can 
bo  given  is  custom;  grounded  either 
in  a  prejudice,  or  in  the  present  con- 
stitution   of  society,  which,    making 
almost  every  woman,  socially  speak- 
ing, an  appendage  of  some  man,  en- 
ables men  to  take  systematically  the 
lion's  share  of   whatever  belongs  to 
both.    But  the  principal  question  re- 
lates to  the  peculiar  employments  of 
women.    The  lemuncration  of  these  is 
always,  I  believe,  greatly  below  that  of 
employments  of  equal  skill  and  equal 
disagreeablcncss,  carried  on  by  men. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  explanation 
is  evidently  that  already  given :  as  in 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose 
wages,    speaking   generally,   are   not 
determined  by  competition,  but    are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  value 
of  the  labour,  and  in  this  excess,  as  in 
almost  all  things  which  are  regulated 
by  custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  by  far 
the  largest  share.    In  the  occupations 
in  which  employers  take  full  advantage 
of  competition,  the  low  wages  of  women 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  earn- 
ings of  men,  are  a  proof  that  the  em- 
ployments are  overstocked:   that  al- 
though so  much  smaller  a  number  of 
women,  than  of  men,  support  them- 
selves by  wages,  the  occupations  which 
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law  and  usage  make  accessible  to  them 
are  comparatively  so  few,  that  the  field 
of  their  employment  is  still  more  over- 
crowded. It  must  be  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  overcrowding  may  depress  the  wages 
of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum 
than  those  of  men.  The  wages,  at 
least  of  single  women,  must  be  e^ual 
to  their  support ;  but  need  not  be  more 
than  equal  to  it ;  the  minimum,  in  their 
case,  is  the  pittance  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  one  human 
being.  Nowthelowest  point  to  which 
the  most  superabundant  competition 
tBLa  permanently  depress  the  wages  of 
%  man,  is  always  somewhat  more  than 
tlus.  Where  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  does  not  by  general  custom-  con- 
tribute to  his  earnings,  the  man's  wages 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  support 
himself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren adequate  to  keep  up  the  popula- 
tion, since  if  it  were  less,  the  population 
would  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if 
the  wife  earns  something,  their  joint 
wages  must  be  sufficient  to  support, 
not  only  themselves,  but  (at  least  for 
some  years)  their  children  also.  The 
ne  phu  uJUra  of  low  wages,  therefore, 
(except  during  some  transitory  crisis, 
or  in  some  decaying  employment,)  can 
hardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which 
the  person  employed  has  to  live  by, 
except  the  occupations  of  women. 

§  6.  Thus  far,  we  have,  through 
this  discussion,  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  competition  is  free,  so  far 
as  regards  human  interference ;  being 
limited  only  by  natural  causes,  or  by 
the  unintended  effect  of  general  social 
circumstances.  But  law  or  custom 
may  interfere  to  limit  competition. 
If  apprentice  laws,  or  the  regulations 
of  corporate  bodies,  make  the  access 
to  a  particular  employment  slow, 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that 
employment  may  be  kept  much  above 
their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  common  labour.  They  might  be  so 
kept  without  any  assignable  limit, 
were  it  not  that  wa^s  which  exceed 
the  usual  rate  require  corresponding 
prices,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
price  at  which  even  a  restricted  num- 


ber of  producers  can  dispose  of  all  they 
produce.  In  most  civilized  countries, 
the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which 
once  existed  have  been  either  abo- 
lished or  veiy  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In 
some  trades,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  combinations  of  workmen 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Those  com- 
Dinations  always  fail  to  uphold  wages 
at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  also 
limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But 
they  do  occasionally  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this.  In  several  trades  the 
workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it 
almost  impracticable  for  strangers  to  ob- 
tain admission  either  as  journeymen  or 
as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  num- 
bers, and  under  such  restrictions  as 
they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given 
in  evidence  to  the  Hand-loom  Weavers 
Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardships  which  aggravate  the  grievous 
condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their 
own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  ruined;  but  there  are  many 
other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  learn :  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  of  workmen  in 
those  other  trades  are  said  to  inteipose 
an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  these  combinations  operates  in 
a  case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  useful  or  mischievous,  re- 
quires to  be  decided  on  an  enlarged 
consideration  of  consequences,  among 
which  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  important  items.  Putting 
aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  workmen  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal outrage  or  intimidation,  which 
cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  the 
present  state  of  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
improved, these  partial  combinations, 
in  so  far  as  they  ao  succeed  in  keeping 
up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting 
its  numbers,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
simply  intrenching  round  a  particular 
spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-popu- 
lation, and  making  the  wages  of  the 
class  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of 
increase,  instead  of  depending  on  that 
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of  a  more  reckless  and  improvident 
class  than  themselves.  What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding 
the  more  numerous  body  from  sharing 
the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  dis- 
appears when  we  consider  that  by 
being  admitted,  they  would  not  be 
made  better  off,  for  more  than  a  short 
time ;  the  only  permanent  effect  which 
their  admission  would  produce,  would 
bo  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own 
level.  To  what  extent  the  force  of 
this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  dimi- 
nished over-crowding  in  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of 
a  different  nature  there  may  be  for  re- 
garding the  existence  of  trade  combi- 
nations as  rather  to  be  desired  than 
deprecated,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  subject  of  Combination  Laws. 

§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I 
must  repeat  an  observation  already 
made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom, 
and  not  by  competition.  Sucn  are  the 
fees  or  chaises  of  professional  persons : 
of  physicfans,  surgeons,  barristers,  and 
even  attorneys.  These,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  vary,  and  though  competi- 
tion operates  upon  those  classes  as 
much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  by  di- 
viding the  business,  not,  in  general,  by 
diminishing  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
such  persons  are  more  trustworthy  if 
paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at 
less  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 

faining  more  practice,  he  would  pro- 
ably  lose  that  which  he  already  had. 
For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to 


p&y^  greatly  beyond  tho  market  price  of 
their  labour,  all  persons  iu  whom  the 
employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  trust, 
or  from  whom  he  requires  something 
besides  their  mere  services.  For  ex- 
ample, most  persons  who  can  afford  it, 
pay  to  their  domestic  servants  higher 
wages  than  would  purchase  in  tho 
market  the  labour  of  peraons  fully  as 
competent  to  the  work  required.  They 
do  this,  not  merely  from  ostentation, 
but  also  from  moro  reasonable  motives  ; 
either  because  they  desire  that  thoso 
they  employ  should  serve  them  cheer- 
fully, and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their 
service ;  or  becausp  they  do  not  like  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people  whom 
they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with ; 
or  because  they  dislike  to  have  near 
their  persons,  and  continually  in  their 
sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and 
habits  which  are  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  mean  remuneration.  Simi- 
lar feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  to 
their  clerks  and  other  employes.  Li- 
berality, generosity,  and  the  credit  of 
the  employer,  are  motives  which,  to 
whatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude 
taking  the  utmost  advantage  of  compe- 
tition: and  doubtless  such  motives 
might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on 
employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  industry ;  and  most  dc- 
sirable  is  it  that  they  should.  But 
they  can  never  raise  the  average  wages 
of  labour  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each 
person  employed,  they  limit  the  power 
of  giving  employment  to  numbers ;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect, 
they  do  little  good  economically,  unless 
the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjustment 
by  means  of  aa  increased  restraint  on 
population. 
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§  1.  Haviko  treated  of  the  la- 
bourer's share  of  the  produce,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ; 
the  profits  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains 
of  tne  person  who  advances  the  cx- 
pcnaca  af.prfvlnofjqyj — wTin^  from  funds 
-  -m  hid  possession,  pays  the  waces  of 
the  labourers,  or  supports  them  during 
the  work;  who  supplies  the  requisite 
buildings,  materials,  and  tools  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  produce  be- 
longs, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 
After  indemnifying  him  for  his  outlay, 
there  commonly  remains  a  surplus, 
which  is  his  profit ;  the  net  income 
from  his  capital:  the  amount  which 
he  can  afibrd  to  expend  in  necessaries 
or  pleasures,  or  from  which  by  further 
saving  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  so  the  profits 
of  the  capitalist  areproperly,  according 
toUff.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression, 
the  remuneration  of  abatinenciU-Jhey 
are  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed  by 
productive  labourers  for  their  _  uses, 
for  this  forbearance  he  requires  a 
recompense.  Very  often  in  personal 
enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by 
squandering  his  capital,  the  capital 
amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
profits  which  it  will  yield  during  the 
rears  ho  can  expect  to  live.  But  while 
ho  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  al- 
ways the  power  of  consuming  it  if  he 
wishes  or  needs ;  he  can  bestow  it  upon 
others  at  his  death ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  derives  from  it  an  income, 
which  he  can  without  impoverishment 
apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
wants  or  inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the 
possession  of  a  capital  enables  a  person 
to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an 
equivalent  for  the  iiso  of  tlie  capital 
iUelf;  namolyi  as  much  as  a  solvent 


{)erson  would  bo  willing  to  pay  for  the 
oan  of  it.  This,  wliicli  as  everybody 
knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a 
person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  ab- 
staining from  the  immediate  consump- 
tion of  his  capibU,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  productive  purposes  by 
others.  The  remuneration  which  is 
obtained  in  any  countrv  for  mere  ab- 
stinence, is  measured  by  the  current 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  security; 
such  security  as  precludes  any  appre- 
ciable chance  of  losing  iJie  principal. 
What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his 
own  capital,  is  always  more,  and  gene- 
rally much  more,  than  this.  The  rate 
of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  surplus  is  partly  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little 
or  no  nsk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  ho  always 
exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in 
many  cases  to  very  great,  danger  of 
partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger 
he  must  bo  compensated,  otherwise  he 
will  not  incur  it.  He  must  likewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labour.  The  control  of  the 
operations  of  industry  usually  belongs 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole 
or  the  matest  part  of  the  funds  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement, 
is  either  alone  interested,  or  is  the  per- 
son most  interested  (at  least  directly), 
in  the  result.  To  exercise  this  control 
with  efficiency,  if  the  concern  is  larg« 
and  complicated,  requires  great  assi- 
duity, ana  often,  no  ordinary  slull.  This 
assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remune- 
rated. 

The  gross  profits  from  capitil,  the 
gains  returned  to  those  who  supply  tho 
funds  for  production,  must  sufiico  for 
these  three  purposes.  They  must 
afibrd  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  absti- 
nence, indemnity  for  risk,  and  rcmu- 
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neration  for  the  labour  and  skill  re- 
quired for  supenntendence.  These 
different  compensations  may  be  either 
paid  to  the  same,  or  to  different  per- 
sons. The  capital,  or  some  part  of  it, 
maj  bo  borrowed :  may  belong  to  some 
one  who  does  not  undertake  the  risks 
or  the  trouble  of  business.  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  pei- 
Fon  who  practises  the  abstinence  ;  and 
is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest 
paid  to  him,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  and  the  gross  profit 
remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of 
the  undertaker.*  Sometimes,  again, 
the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ; 
who  shares  the  risks  of  tlie  employ- 
ment, but  not  the  trouble,  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  those  risks,  receives 
not  a  mere  interest,  but  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk 
incurred  by  one  person,  and  the  busi- 
ness canicd  on  exclusively  in  his  name, 
while  the  trouble  of  management  is 
made  over  to  another,  who  is  engaged 
for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  salary. 
Management,  however,  by  hired  ser- 
vants, who  nave  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their 
salaries,  is  proverbially  inefficient,  un- 
less they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye, 
if  not  the  controlling  hand,  of  the  per- 
son chiefly  interested:  and  prudence 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to 
a  manager  not  thus  controlled,  a  re- 
muneration partly  dependent  on  the 
profits;  which  virtuftlly  reduces  the 
case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or 
finally,  the  same  pci-son  may  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct  the  business; 
adding,  if  he  will  and  can,  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as 
much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  will- 
ing to  trust  him  with.  But  under 
any  and  all  of  these  arrangements,  the 
lame  three  things  require  their  remu- 
neration, and  must  obtain  it  from  the 
gi'oss  profit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion. 
And  the  three  parts  into  which  profit 
may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself, 

•  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  this  word,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  familiar  to  an  English  ear. 
jprench  political  economists  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  speiJc  currently 
ot  tci  prtfils  de  I'cntrtpreneur, 


may  be  described  respectiveW  as  inte- 
rest, insurance,  and  wages  of  supeiin- 
tendence. 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which 
can  permanently  exist,  is  that  which 
is  barely  adequate,  at  the  ^ven  place 
and  time,  to  afford  an  equivalent  for 
the  abstinence,  risk,  and  exertion  im- 
plied in  the  employment  of  capitaL 
From  the  gross  profit,  has  first  to  be 
deducted  as  much  as  will  form  a  fund 
sufficient  on  the  average  to  cover  all 
losses  incident  to  the  emplo^ent. 
Next,  it  must  afford  such  an  equivalent 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forbear- 
ing to  consume  it,  as  is  then  and 
there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  per- 
sist in  his  abstinence.  How  much 
¥rill  be  required  to  form  this  equiva- 
lent, depends  on  the  comparative  value 
placed,  m  the  given  society,  upon  the 
present  and  the  future :  (in  the  words 
formerly  used)  on  the  strength  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation.  Fur- 
ther, a(ter  covering  ail  losses,  and  re- 
munerating the  oymer  for  forbearing  to 
consume,  there  must  be  something  left 
to  recompense  the  labour  and  slull  of 
the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  the 
business.  This  recompense  too  must 
be  sufficient  to  enable  at  least  the 
owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  receive 
for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some 
manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  him 
will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  un- 
dergoing it.  If  the  surplus  is  no  moro 
than  this,  none  but  large  masses  of 
capital  will  be  employed  productivel;^ ; 
and  if  it  did  not  even  amount  to  this, 
capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction, and  unproductively  consumed, 
until,  by  an  indirect  consequence  of  its 
diminisned  amount,  to  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  rate  of  profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
profits :  but  that  minimum  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  and  at  some  times  and 
places  extremely  low;  on  account  of 
the  great  variableness  of  two  out  of 
its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of 
necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
or  in  other  words  the  effective  desira 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  and  civilization, 
has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter. 
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There  is  a  still  '^der  difTerence  in  the 
clement  TV'hich  consiets  in  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  differences  in  point  of  risk  be- 
tween different  employments  of  capital 
in  the  same  society/ but  of  the  very 
different  degrees  of  security  of  property 
in  different  states  of  society.  Where, 
as  in  many  of  the  governments  of 
Asia,  property  is  in  perpetual  danger 
of  spoliation  from  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, or  from  its  rapacious  and  ill- 
controlled  officers ;  where  to  possess  or 
to  be  suspected  of  possessing  wealth,  is 
to  be  a  mark  not  only  for  plunder,  but 
perhaps  for  personal  ill-treatment  to 
extort  tho  disclosure  and  surrender  of 
hidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in  the 
European  middle  ages,  the  weakness 
of  the  government,  even  when  not  it- 
self inclined  to  oppress,  leaves  its  sub- 
jects exposed  without  protection  or 
redress  to  active  spoliation,  or  auda- 
cious withholding  of  just  rights,  by  any 
powerful  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit 
which  persons  of  average  dispositions 
will  require,  to  make  them  forego  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  what  they 
happen  to  possess,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  it  and  themselves  to  these 
penis,  must  be  something  very  con- 
siderable. And  these  contingencies 
affect  those  who  live  on  the  mere  inte- 
rest of  their  capital,  in  common  with 
those  who  personally  engage  in  pro- 
duction. In  a  generally  secure  state 
of  society,  tho  risks  which  may  be 
attendant  on  tho  nature  of  narticular 
employments  seldom  fall  on  tne  person 
who  lends  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on 
good  security ;  but  in  a  state  of  society 
like  that  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no 
security  (except  perhaps  the  actual 
pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good:  and 
the  mere  possession  of  a  hoard,  when 
known  or  suspected,  exposes  it  and  the 
possessor  to  risks,  for  which  scarcely 
any  proflt  he  could  expect  to  obtain 
wonla  be  an  equivalent ;  so  that  there 
would  be  still  less  accumulation  than 
there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not 
also  multiply  the  occasions  on  which 
the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  life,  or  averting  serious 
calamities.  Those  who  lend,  under 
these  wretched  governments,  do  it  at 


the  utmost  peril  of  never  being  paid. 
In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India, 
the  lowest  terms  on  which  any  ono 
will  lend  money,  even  to  the  govern 
ment,  are  such,  that  if  the  interest  is 
paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  tho 
principal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  toler 
abl^  well  indemnified.  If  the  accumu- 
lation of  principal  and  compound  inte- 
rest is  ultimately  compromised  at  a 
few  shilling  in  the  pound,  he  has 
generally  made  an  advantageous  bar- 
gain. 

§  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in 
diflerent  employments,  much  more  than 
the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which 
render  one  employment  more  attrac- 
tive, or  more  repulsive,  than  another. 
The  profits,  for  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, exceed  those  of  wholesale 
deaJers  or  manufacturers,  for  this  rea- 
son among  others,  that  there  is  less 
consideration  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  greatest,  however,  of  these 
differences,  is  that  caused  by  difference 
of  risk.  'I1ie  profits  of  a  gunpowder 
manufacturer  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up 
for  the  peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and 
his  property  are  constantly  exposed. 
When,  however,  m  in  the  case  of 
marine  adventure,  the  peculiar  risks 
are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly 
are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment, 
the  premium  of  insurance  takes  its 
regular  place  among  the  charges  of 
production ;  and  the  compensation 
which  the  owner  of  tho  ship  or  cargo 
receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  a|>- 
pear  in  the  estimate  of  his  profitfl,  but 
is  included  in  the  replacement  of  his 
capital. 

The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit, 
which  forms  the  remuneration  for  tiie 
labour  and  skill  of  the  dcnior  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  diflerent  in  diileront  em- 
ployments. This  is  the  explauatiou 
always  given  of  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  apothecaries'  profit ;  the  greatest 
part,  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  being 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
wages  of  professional  attendance ;  inr 
which,  until  a  late  alteration  of  the 
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law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand 
any  rcnmueration,  except  in  the  prices 
of  his  drugs.  Some  occupations  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  scientinc  or 
technical  education,  and  can  only  he 
carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital. 
Such  is  the  business  of  an  engineer, 
both  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popular 
or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of 
public  works.  These  are  always  the 
most  profitable  employments.  There 
are  cases,  again,  iu  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  business  necessarily 
of  limited  extent.  In  such  cases  a 
higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  yield  only  the  common 
rate  of  remuneration.  "In  a  small  sca- 
pDrt  town,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "a 
little  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  Iiundred 
pounds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  stock 
of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the 
grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not 
admit  the  employment  of  a  larger 
capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
however,  must  not  only  live  by  his 
ti*ade,  but  live  by  it  suitably  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  requires. 
Besides  possessing  a  little  capital,  he 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  ac- 
count, and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge, 
too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  different 
sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities, 
and  the  markets  where  they  are  to 
be  had  cheapest  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  cannot  be  considered  as 
too  gi-eat  a  recompense  for  the  labour 
of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct 
this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of 
his  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  grreater  part  of  the  apparent 
profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages." 
All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning 
thereby  those  which  ore  created  bv 
circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  which 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in 
the  remuneration  of  dififerent  kinds  of 
labour,  operate  similaily  between  dif- 


ferent employments  of  capital.  If  a 
business  can  only  be  advantageously 
carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  this  in 
most  countries  limits  so  narrowly  the 
class  of  persons  who  can  enter  into  the 
employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  rate  of  profit  above  the 
general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  bo  confined  to 
so  few  hands,  that  profits  may  admit 
of  being  kept  up  by  a  combination 
among  the  dealers.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  among  so  numerous  a  body 
as  the  London  booksellers,  this  sort  of 
combination  long  continued  to  exist. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  gas  and  water  companies. 

§  4.  After  due  allowance  is  made 
for  these  various  causes  of  inequality, 
namely,  difiercnccs  in  the  risk  or 
agreeableness  of  different  employments, 
and  natural  or  artificial  monopolies; 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  em- 
ployments tends  to  an  equality.  Such 
18  the  proposition  usually  laid  down  by 
political  economists,  and  under  proper 
explanations  it  is  true. 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is 
properly  interest,  and  which  forms  the 
real  remuneration  for  abstinence,  is 
strictly  the  same,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  whatever  be  the  employment. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good 
security,  does  not  vary  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  principal,  though 
it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  very 
much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
industry,  competition  is  so  active  and 
incessant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrow- 
ing of  money.  All  persons  in  business 
are  occasionally,  and  most  of  them 
constantly,  boiTowers:  while  all  persons 
not  in  business,  who  possess  nionicd 
property,  are  lenders.  Between  these 
two  great  bodies,  there  is  a  numerous, 
keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  itaiddle- 
men,  composed  of  bankers,  stockbrokers, 
discount  orokers,  and  others,  alive  to 
the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gain. 
The  smallest  ciroumstance,  or  the  most 
transient  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  tends  to  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  loans 
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eitbor  at  the  time  or  prospectively, 
operates  immediately  on  the  rate  of 
interest :  and  circumstances  in  the 
general  sfate  of  trade,  really  tending 
to  cause  this  difference  of  demand,  are 
continually  occurring,  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest on  the  hest  mercantile  hills  has 
hcen  known  to  vary  in  little  more  than 
a  3'ear  (even  "without  the  occun*ence  of 
the  great  derangement  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis)  from  four  or  less,  to  eight 
or  nine  per  cent.  But,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
the  same,  to  all  who  can  give  equally 
g5>ed  security.  The  market  rate  of 
v^terest  is  at  all  times  a  known  and 

ry/^  definite  thing. 

^  It  is  far  otherwise  with  gross  profit ; 

■which,  though  (as  will  presently  he  seen) 
it  does  not  vary  much  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  varies  very  greatly 
from  individual  to  individual,  and  can 
scarcely  he  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
It  depends  on  the  knowledge,  talents, 
economy,  and  energy  of  the  capitalist 
himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  ne  em- 
ploys ;  on  the  accidents  of  personal  con- 
nexion ;  and  even  on  chance.  Hardly 
any  two  dealers  in  the  same  trade, 
even  if  their  commodities  are  equally 
good  and  equally  cheap,  carry  on  their 
Dusiness  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn 
over  their  capital  in  the  same  time. 
That  equal  capitals  give  equal  profits, 
as  a  general  maxim  of  trade,  would  he 
as  false  as  that  equal  age  or  size  gives 
equal  bodily  strength;  or  that  equal 
reading  or  experience  gives  equal 
knowledge.  The  effect  depends  as 
much  upon  twenty  other  tnings,  as 
upon  the  single  cause  specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  the 
parity,  on  the  whole,  of  different  modes 
of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence 
of  any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly) 
is,  in  a  certain,  and  a  very  important 
sense,  maintained.  /9n  an  average 
(whatever  may  be*-tho  occasional 
fluctuations)  the  various  employments 
of  capital  are  on  such  a  footing,  as  to 
hold  out,  not  equal  profits,  but^ejjiial 
expectations  of  profit  to  persons  of 
avcWifee  abilities  and  advantagcsT?  By 
equal,  I  mean  after  making  compensa- 
tion for  any  inferiority  in  the  agree- 
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ableness  or  safety  of  an  employment. 
If  the  case  were  not  so ;  if  there  were 
evidently,  and  to  common"  experience, 
more  favourable  chances  of  pecuniary 
success  in  one  business  than  in  others, 
more  persons  would  engage  their  capi- 
tal in  the  business,  or  would  bring  up 
their  sons  to  it ;  which  in  fact  always 
happens  when  a  business,  like  that  of 
an  engineer  at  present,  or  like  any 
newly  established  and  prosperous  manu- 
facture, is  seen  to  be  a  growing  alid 
thriving  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if 
the  chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  those  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  capital  gradually  leaves  it.  or 
at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  capital  between  the  less  profit- 
able and  the  more  profitable  employ- 
ments, a  sort  of  balance  is  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in  i 
different  employments,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue very  diflerent:  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  they  are 
generally  oscillating  from  one  side  to 
the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equalizing  process,  commonly 
described  as  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and 
almost  impracticable  operation  which 
it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  always  im- 
ply the  actual  removal  of  capital 
already  embarked  in  an  emplojrment. 
In  a  rapidly  progressive  states  of  capital, 
the  adjustment  often  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each 
year,  which  direct  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  more  thriving  trades. 
Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish 
business  and  break  up  their  establish- 
ments. Thenumerous  and  multifarious 
channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in 
commercial  nations,  unemployed  capital 
difiuses  itself  over  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, flowing  over  in  greater  abund- 
ance to  the  lower  levels,  are  the  means 
bv  which  the  equalization  is  accom- 
plished. The  process  couFists  in  a 
limitation  by  one  class  of  dealers  or 
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prodncers,  and  an  extension  by  the 
other,  of  that  portion  of  their  business 
which  is  carried  on  with  borrowed 
capital.  There  is  scarcely  any  dealer 
or  producer  on  a  considerable  scale, 
who  confines  his  business  to  what  can 
be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.  When 
trade  is  good,  ne  not  only  uses  to  the 
utmost  his  own  capital,  but  employs, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which 
til  at  capital  obtains  for  him.  When, 
cither  from  over-supply  or  from  eom© 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  com- 
modity, he  finds  that  it  sells  more 
slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  ho  con- 
tracts his  operations,  and  does  not 
apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances 
to  the  same  extent  as  before.  A  busi- 
ness which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable 
employment  for  a  larger  amount  of  this 
floating  capital  than  previously,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  become  applicants 
to  the  money  dealers  for  larger  ad- 
vances, which,  from  their  improving 
circumstances,  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining.  A  difierent  distribution 
of  floating  capital  between  two  em- 
ployments has  as  much  effect  in  re- 
storing their  profits  to  an  equilibriam, 
as  if  the  ownera  of  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  were  to  abandon  the  one  trade 
and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other. 
Thin  easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous, 
method  of  accommodating  production 
to  demand,  is  quite  sufiicient  to  correct 
any  inequalities  arising  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  or  other  causes  of 
oixiinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of 
a*"  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which 
i.  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished, 
or  pernaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cess of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no 
doubt,  tardy  and  difficult,  and  almost 
always  attended  with  considerable 
loss ;  much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery, buildings,  permanent  works, 
&c.  bemg  either  not  applicable  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  only  applicable  after 
expensive  alterations ;  and  time  being 
seldom  given  for  effecting  the  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
effected  with  least  loss,   namely,  by 


not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it 
wears  out.  There  is  besides,  in  totally 
changing  the  destination  of  a  capital, 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  con- 
nexion, and  of  acciuired  skill  and  ex- 
perience, that  people  are  always  very 
slow  in  resolving  upon  it,  and  hardly 
ever  do  so  until  long  after  a  change  of 
fortune  has  become  hopeless.  Tnese, 
however, ,  are  distinctly  exceptional 
cases,  and  even  in  these  the  equaliza- 
tion is  at  last  effected.  It  may  also 
happen  that  the  return  to  equilibrium 
is  considerably  protracted,  when,  before 
one  inequality  has  been  corrected, 
another  cause  of  inequality  arises; 
whi«;h  is  said  to  have  been  continually 
the  case  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  the  production  of  cotton  m  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America;  the 
commodity  having  been  upheld  at 
what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  price, 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  from 
successive  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture, went  on  with  a  rapidity  bo 
much  beyond  expectation,  that  for  many 
years  the  supply  never  completely 
overtook  it.  "But  it  is  not  often  that  a 
saccession  of  disturbing  causes,  all 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  are  known 
to  follow  one  another  with  hardly  any 
interval.  Where  thero  is  no  monopoly, 
the  profits  of  a  trade  are  likely  to  range 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  general  level,  but  tending  always  to 
return  to  it ;  like  the  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum. 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  are 
very  different  to  different  individuals, 
and  to  the  same  individual  in  different 
years,  there  cannot  be  much  diversity 
at  the  same  time  and  place  in  the 
average  profits  of  different  employ- 
ments, (other  than  the  standing  differ- 
ences necessary  to  compensate  for 
difference  of  attractiveness),  except  for 
short  periods,  or  when  some  great  per- 
manent revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popular  impres- 
sion exists  that  some  trades  are  more 
profitable  than  others,  independently  of 
monopoly,  or  of  such  rare  accidents  as 
have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  trade,  the  impression  is  in  all 
probability  fallacious,  since  if  it  were 
shared  by  those  who  have    greatest 
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means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to 
accurate  examination,  there  would  take 
place  Buch  an  influx  of  capital  as  would 
soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common 
level.  It  is  true  that,  to  persons  with 
the  same  amount  of  original  means, 
there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  lar^ 
foi-tune  in  some  employments  than  m 
others.  But  it  would  be  found  that  in 
those  same  employments  bankruptcies 
also  are  more  frequent,  and  that  the 
chance  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
by  a  greater  probability  of  complete 
failure.  Very  often  it  is  more  than 
balanced:  for,  as  was  remarked  in 
another  case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes 
operates  with  a  greater  degree  of 
strength  than  arithmetic  will  warrant, 
in  attracting  competitors ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a  trade 
in  which  large  fortunes  may  be  made, 
are  lower  than  in  those  in  which  gains 
ore  slow,  though  comparatively  sure, 
and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ulti* 
mately  hoped  for  beyond  a  competency. 
The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  ex- 
ample of  an  employment  of  capital, 
partaking  so  mucn  of  the  nature  of  a 
lottery,  as  to  make  it  an  accredited 
opinion  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in 
the  aggregate,  there  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  average  rate  Of 
profit  is  less  than  nothing.  In  soch 
points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the 
characters  of  nations,  according  as  they 
partake  naore  or  less  of  the  adventur- 
ous, or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  inten- 
tion  is  to  blame  it,  the  gambling  spirit. 
This  spirit  is  much  stronger  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
country  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
Continental  countries  the  tendency  is 
so  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
employments  probably  yield  a  less 
average  profit  to  the  capital  engaged 
in  them,  than  those  whicn  ofier  greater 
gains  at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten, 
that  even  in  the  countries  of  most 
active  competition,  custom  also  has  a 
considerable  share  in  determining  the 
profits  of  trade.  There  is  sometimes 
an  idea  afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of 
an  employment  should  be,  which  though 


not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealers,  nor 
perhaps  ri^dly  by  any,  still  exercises  a 
certain  influence  over  their  operations. 
There  has  been  in  England  a  kind  of 
notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know 
not,  that  fif>y  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  trans- 
actions: understand,  not  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  capital,  but  an  advance 
of  fiily  per  cent  on  the  wholesale 
prices ;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed 
bad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  pav  of  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  agents  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the 
retail  business.  If  this  custom  were 
universal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  com- 
petition indeed  would  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  price ;  the 
way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision 
of  the  business.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Ccmtinent  the  standard  is  as  high  as  a 
hundred  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
competition  however,  in  England  at 
least,  is  rapidly  tending  to  break  down 
customs  of  this  description.  In  the 
msgority  of  trades,  (at  least  in  the  great 
emporia  of  trade,)  there  are  numerous 
dealers  whose  motto  is  "small  gains 
and  frequent" — a  great  business  at  low 
prices,  rather  than  high  prices  and  few 
transactions ;  and  by  turning  over  their 
capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to 
it  oy  borrowed  capital  when  needed, 
the  dealers  often  obtain  individually 
higher  profits;  though  they  necessarily 
lower  the  profits  of  those  among  their 
competitors,  who  do  not  adopt  the 
same  principle.  Nevertheless,  com- 
petition, as  remarked*  in  a  previous 
chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices;  and  con- 
sequently the  share  oi  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  remuneration  of  mere 
distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  economy  of 
society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.    The  preceding  remarks  havR, 
I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated  what  is 
*  Vide  suprs,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  $  3. 
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meant  by  the  common  phrase,  "  the 
oi-dinary  rate  of  profit ;"  and  the  sense 
in  which,  and  the  limitations  under 
which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real 
existence.  It  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, what  causes  determine  its 
amount. 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as 
if  the  profits  of  uusiness  depended  upon 
prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  Feems  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  his  com- 
modity for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchase  and 
sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  because 
there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity] 
that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make 
any  profit.  Demand  —  customers — a 
market  for  the  commodity,  are  the 
cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they 
replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its 
amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the 
outside  surface  of  the  economical  ma> 
chinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find, 
is  the  mere  money  which  passes  from 
one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon. 
If  we^  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
operations  of  the  producer,  w^e  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  ho  obtains  for 
Lis  commodity  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in 
which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labo 


dition  of  receiving  all  they  produce, 
they  will,  in  addition  to  reproducing 
their  own  necessaries  and  instruments, 
have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaining, 
to  work  for  the  capitalist.  We  thus 
see  that  profit  arise9._not  from  the  in- 
cident  of  exchange,  but  from  the  pro- 
dutiive  puwHi  of  labour ;  and  the  gene 


apitai  yields  a  profit,  is  because 
human  beings  can  grew  more  food, 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it 
is  being  grown,  including  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations ; 
fix)m  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if 
a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  la- 
bourers on  condition  of  receiving  the 
produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining 
lor  himself  after  replacing  his  advances. 
To  vary  the  form  of  the  theorem :  the 
reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit,  is 
because  food,  clothing,  matcnala  and 
tools,  last  longcr'tTian  the  time  winch 
was  required  to  produce  tlTem ;  so  that 
if  n  Capitalist  supplfeH  a  party  of  la- 
bourars  with   these    thin^t's,    on   con- 


to!  pi'ufit  uf  Ihu  il(5TinTrJ'  is  always  what 
the  piuductive  j)wcr  of  labour  makes 


it^  whether  any  exchange  takes  place 
or  not.  If  there  were  no  division  of 
employments,  there  would  be  no  buy- 
ing or  selling,  but  there  would  still  be 
profit.  If  the  labourers  of  the  cowitry 
collectively  produce  twenty  per  cent 
more  than  their  wages,  profits  will  be 
twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  accidents  of 
price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set  of 
producers  get  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  and  another  less,  the  one  conmio- 
dity  being  rated  above  its  natural  value 
in  relation  to  other  commodities,  and 
the  other  below,  until  prices  have  again 
adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will 
always  be  just  twenty  per  cent  divided 
among  them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  consi- 
derations thus  briefly  indicated,  to  ex- 
hibit more  xmnutely  the  mode  in  which 
the  rate  of  profit  is  determined. 

§  C.  I  assume,  throughout,  the 
state  of  things,  which,  where  tne  la- 
bourers and   capitalists  are  separate 


advances  the  whole  expenses,  including 
the  entire  remimcration  of  the  laboarer. 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  matter 
of  inherent  necessity;  the  labourer 
might  wait  until  the  production  is 
complete,  for  all  that  part  of  his  wages 
w^hich  exceeds  mere  necessaries;  and 
even  for  the  whole,  if  he  has  fimds  in 
hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporary  sup- 

Eort.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  la- 
ourer  is  to  that  extent  really  a  capi- 
talist, investing  capital  in  the  concern, 
by  supplying  a  portion  of  the  funds  neces; 
sary  for  carrying,  it  on ;  and  even  in  the 
former  case  he  may  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light,  since,  contributing  his 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  price, 
he  may  be  rcgai'dcd  as  lending  the  dif- 


t^ 


produces  iii<')Ptf  thmi  ia  rec^uired  lor  its^  classes,  prevails,  with  few  exceptions, 
guppurl.    The  K&&on  why  agncultural  '  universally ;  namely,  that  the  capitalist    * 
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ference  to  liis  employer,  and  receiving 
it  back  with  interest  (on  whAtever 
principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  enterpnse. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assmned 
to  make  all  the  advances,  and  receive 
till  the  produce.  His  profit  consists  of 
the  excess  of  theproduco  above  the 
"TtdVaiices ;  his  rafc  oTproiit  is  the  ratio 
which  thai  excess  "bears  to  the  amount 
«dv5nce31'"~But  what  do  the  advances 

tsonBisrcrr* 

It  is,  for  the  present,  necossary  to 
■nppose,  that  the  capitalist  docs  not 
pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
iiso  of  any  appropriated  natural  agent. 
This  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  the  exact 
truth.  The  agricultural  capitalist, 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
soil  ne  cultivates,  always,  or  almost 
always,  pays  rent :  and  even  in  manu- 
factur&e,  (not  to  mention  ground-rent,) 
the  matenals  of  the  manufacture  have 
generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stage  of 
their  production.  The  nature  of  rent 
however,  wo  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration;  and  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  no  practical  error,  on  the 
question  we  are  now  examining,  is 
produced  by  disregarding  it. 

If,  then,  leaving   rent  out  of  the 

Saestion,  we  inquire  in  what  it  is  that 
bo  advances  of  the  capitalists,  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  consists,  we  siiall 
fand    that  they  consist  ofwi^ea    of 

JaJ^fiUH  7 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
every  capitalist  consists  in  the  direct 
paymcnc  of  wages.  What  does  not 
consifit  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials 
and  implements,  including  buildings. 
But  materials  and  implements  are  pro- 
duced by  labour;  ana  as  our  supposed 
capit;ilist  is  not  meant  to  represent 
a  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  wnole 
country,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his 
own  materials.  He  does  this  by  means 
of  previous  advances,  which,  again, 
consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  sup- 
pose him  to  buy  the  materials  and 
tools  instead  of  producing  them,  the 
case  is  not  altered  :  he  then  repays  to 
a  previous  producer  the  wages  which 
that  nrcvious  producer  has  paid.    It  ia 


true,  he  repays  it  lo  nim  u  Ith  a  profit ; 
and  if  he  had  produced  the  things 
himself,  he  himself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as 
well  as  on  every  other  part.  The  fact, 
however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole 
process  of  production,  beginning  with 
the  materials  and  tools,  and  ending 
with  the  finished  product,  all  the  a£ 
vances  have  consisted  of  nothing  but 
wages ;  except  that  certain  of  the  capi- 
talists concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of 
general  convenience,  had  their  share 
of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the  opera- 
tion was  completed.  Whatever,  of  the 
ultimate  product,  is  not  profit,  is  re- 
payment of  wages. 

§  7.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two 
elements  on  whicii,  and  which  alono, 
the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are, 
first,  themagnituae  of  the  produce,  in 

TJther  words"  the  productive  J>pwer  gj 
labour;  and  secOjyJyV  the  proportion  of 
that  produc^Ramed  by  tne  Tabouren. 
themselves;  the  ratto,  which  the  remn- 

Troration  of  the  labourers  bears  to  tho 
amount  they  produce.  "These  two  things 
form  the  data  fbr  determining  the 
gross  amount  divided  as  profit  among 
all  the  capitalists  of  the  country ;  but 
the  rgf  g  of  profit,  the  percentage  on  the 
capital,  depends  only  on  tho  second  of 
the  two  elements,  the  labourer's  pit)- 
portional  share,  and  not  on  tho  amount 
to  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labour 
were  doubled,  and  the  labourers  ob- 
tained the  same  proportional  share  as 
before,  that  is,  if  their  remuneration 
was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  it 
is  true,  would  gain  twice  as  much; 
but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to  ad- 
vance twice  as  much,  the  rate  of  their 
profit  would  be  only  the  same  as  be- 
fore.. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  rate  of 
profits  Jepends  on  wages;  nsing  as 
wages  fall,  and  faUing  as  wages  rise. 
In  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine, 
I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  its  wording.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  profits  depend  on 
wages,  let  us  say  (what  Ricardo' really 
meant)  that  they  depend  on  the  cost  of 
labour. 
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Wages,  and  tlio  cost  of  labour;  what 
labour  brings  in  to  the  labourer,  and 
what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist;  are 
ideas  quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of 
the  ntmost  importance  to  keep  so.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  desig- 
nate them,  as  is  almost  always  done,  by 
the  same  name.  Wages,  in  public  dis- 
cussions, both  oral  and  printed,  being 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  yiew  of 
the  payers,  much  oflener  than  from  that 
of  tne  receiYerSy  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  say  that  wages  are  high 
or  low,  meaning  only  that  the  cost  of 
labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  00  oftener  the  truth :  the 
cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest 
where  wages  are  lowest.  This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may  be 
inefficient.  In  no  European  country 
are  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at 
least  were]  in  Ireland ;  the  remunera- 
tion of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  not  being  more  than 
half  the  wages  of  even  the  lowest-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer. 
But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  industry, 
two  days'  labour  of  an  Irishman  accom- 
plished no  more  work  than  an  English 
labourer  performed  in  one,  the  Irish- 
man's labour  cost  as  much  as  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so 
much  less  to  himsell.  The  capitalist's 
profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of 
these  two  things,  not  by  the  latter. 
That  a  difference  to  this  extent  really 
existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour, 
is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  testi- 
mony, but  by  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  wages,  profits 
of  capital  are  not  understood  to  have 
been  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages, 
and  the  cost  of  labour,  no  real  criteria 
of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costliness 
of  the  articles  which  the  labourer  con- 
sumes. If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in 
the  sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
labourer,  may  be  high,  and  vet  the  cost 
of  labour  may  be  low ;  if  dear,  the  la- 
bourer may  be  wretchedly  off,  though 
his  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capi- 
talist. This  last  is  the  condition  of  a 
country  ovcr-pcoplcd  in  relation  to  it« 


land ;  in  which,  food  being  dear,  the 
poorness  of  the  labourer's  real  reward 
does  not  prevent  labour  from  costing 
much  to  the  purchaser,  and  low  wages 
and  low  profits  co-exist.  The  opposite 
case  is  cxempliGed  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  labourer  there  enjoys 
a  greater  abundance  of  comforts  than 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  ez- 
Q^pt  some  of  the  newest  colonies ;  but, 
owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (com- 
bined with  the  great  efficiency  of  tho 
labour,)  the  cost  of  labour  is  at  least 
not  higher,  nor  tho  rate  of  profit  lower, 
than  in  Europe.  i 

The  cost  of  labour,  then,  is,  in  the  | 
language  of  mathematics,  a  function  of  / 
three  variables :  ^Q  jffifigflpy  of  la- 
bojr;  the  yftg^H^grj^^y^meaning 
thereby  the  reatTcwaM  of  the  iabQUXBtTi  " 
and  the  greater  or  less  cost  at  which 
the  articles  60mp()Hing  th&t  real  reward 
cmr^'^fflttticed  or  procured.  It  is  b*^ 
plain  tfaftt  ihe  cost  of  labour  to  the 
capitalist  must  be  influenced  by  each  of 
these  three  circumstances,  and  by  no 
others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  any  way 
affected  except  through  one  or  other  of 
them.  If  labour  generally  became  more 
efficient,  without  being  more  highly  re- 
warded ;  if,  without  its  becoming  less 
efficient,  its  remuneration  fell,  no  in- 
crease taking  place  in  the  cost  of  the 
articles  composing  that  remuneration ; 
or  if  those  articles  became  less  costly- 
without  the  labourer's  obtaining  more 
of  them ;  in  any  one  of  these  three 
cases,  profits  would  rise.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  labour  became  less  efficient 
(as  it  might  do  from  diminished  bodily 
vigour  in  the  people,  destruction  of  fixed 
capital,  or  detenorated  education) ;  or 
if  the  labourer  obtained  a  higher  remu- 
neration, without  any  increased  cheap- 
ness in  the  things  composing  it ;  or  if, 
without  his  obtaining  more,  that  which 
he  did  obtain  became  more  costly;  pro- 
fits, in  all  these  cases,  would  suffer  a 
diminution.  And  tliere  is  no  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  in  which 
the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  countiy, 
in  aU  employments  indifferently,  can 
either  faU  or  rise. 
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The  evidence  of  these  propositions 
can  only  be  stated  generally,  though, 
it  is  hoped,  conclusively,  in  ^is  sta^e 
of  our  subject.  It  will  come  out  in 
greater  fulness  and  force  when,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  theory  of 
Value  and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  law  of  profits  in  the  con- 
crete— in  the   complex  entanglement 


of  circumstances  in  which  it  actnally 
works.  This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
ensuing  Book.  One  topic  still  remains 
to  be  discussed  in  the  present  one,  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated  inde* 
pendently  of  considerations  of  Value ; 
the  subject  of  Bent ;  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 
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1 1 .  The  requisites  of  production  being 
labour,  capital,  and  natural  agents; 
the  only  person,  besides  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist,  whose  consent  is 
necessary  to  production,  and  who  can 
claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the 
pnce  of  that  consent,  is  the  person  who, 
Dy  the  arrangements  of  society,  pos- 
sesses exclusive  power  over  some  na- 
tural agent.  The  land  is  the  principal 
of  the  natural  agents  which  are  capable 
of  being  appropriated,  and  the  consi- 
deration paid  for  its  use  is  called  rent. 
Landed  proprietors  are  the  only  class, 
of  any  numbers  or  importance,  who  have 
a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  produce,  through  their  ownership 
of  something  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  have  produced.  If  there 
be  any  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
they  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
the  nature  and  laws  of  rent  are  com- 
prehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  is  the 
effect  of  a  monopoly ;  though  the  mono- 
poly is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be 
regulated,  which  may  even  be  held  as 
a  trust  for  the  community  generally, 
but  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
existing.  The  reason  why  landowners 
are  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land, 
is  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain 
but  from  them.  If  all  the  land  of  the 
country  belonged  to  one  person,  he 
oould  iix  the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  The 
whole  people  would  be  dependent  on 
Ilia  will  for  the  neoessaries  of  life,  and 


he  might  make  what  conditionB  he 
chose.  This  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  those  Oriental  kingdoms  in  which 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  state.  Bent  is  then  confounded 
with  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact 
the  utmost  which  the  unfortunate  cul- 
tivators have  to  give.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country 
could  not  well  be  other  than  despot  of 
it.  The  efiect  would  be  much  the  same 
if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few  people 
that  they  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agree- 
ment  among  themselves.  This  case, 
however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist : 
and  the  only  remaining  supposition  is 
thaC  of  free  competition ;  the  land- 
owners being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 

§  2.  A  thing  which  is  limited  in 
quantity,  even  though  its  possessors  do 
not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopo- 
lized article.  But  even  when  monopo- 
lized, a  thing  which  is  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  requires  no  labour  or  out- 
lay as  the  condition  of  its  existence, 
will,  if  there  be  competition  among  the 
holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if 
it  exists  in  less  quantity  uum  the  de- 
mand. If  the  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  required  for  cultivation,  all  of  it 
might  yield  a  rent.  But  in  no  country 
of  any  extent  do  the  wants  of  the 
population  requiro  that  all  the  land, 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  should 
be  cultivated.      The   food  and  other 
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agricultural  produce  which  the  people 
need,  and  which  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  re- 
munerates the  gFower,  may  always  bo 
obtained  wthout  cultivating  all  the 
land;  Gomctimes  without  cultivating 
more  than  a  sm^ll  pai-t  of  it;  the 
lauds  most  easily  cultivated  being  pre- 
feiTed  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society, 
the  more  fertile,  or  those  in  the  more 
convenient  situations,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  pay  any  rent ;  and 
no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to 
those  superior  kinds  which  exist  in 
less  quantity  than  the  demand — which 
cannot  bo  made  to  yield  all  the  pro- 
duce required  for  the  community,  un- 
less on  terms  still  less  advantageous 
than  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  which  will  yield  nothing  to  anv 
amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  onr  hard  sandy  heatlis, 
which  would  produce  something,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production. 
Such  lands,  unless  by  some  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  still  remain- 
ing to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,  unless  some  one  actually 
creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new  in- 
gredients over  the  surface,  or  mixing 
them  with  the  existing  materials:  If 
ingredients  fitted  for  this  purpose  exist 
in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the 
improvement  even  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation : 
but  if  those  ingredients  are  costly,  and 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it 
will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of 
property "  will  sometimes  oftect  it. 
Land  which  cannot  possiblv  yield  a 
profit,  is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
the  cultivators  having  their  wants 
partially  supplied  from  other  sources ; 
as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.  The  worst 
land  which  can  bo  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which 
will  just  replaco  the  seed,  and  the  food 


of  the  labourers  cmivloycd  on  it 
together  with  what  Dr.  Chaim'jr:' 
calls  their  secondaries;  that  is,  ibe 
labourers  required  for  supplying  them 
with  tools,  and  with  the  remaining 
necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  given 
land  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  this, 
is  not  a  question  of  political  economy, 
but  of  physical  fact.  The  supposition 
leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor  anything 
for  the  labourers  except  necessaries :  the 
land,  therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  else 
at  a  pecuniary  loss :  and  a  fortiori^ 
cannot  in  any  contingency  afford  a 
rent.  The  worst  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital, 
is  that  which,  afler  replacing  the  seed, 
not  only  feeds  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  their  secondaries,  but  afibrds  them 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  which  may 
extend  to  much  more  than  mere  neces- 
saries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  these  two  classes 
of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
profit  they  could  have  expected  from 
anv  other  employment  of  their  capital. 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  more 
than  this,  is  not  merely  a  physical 
question,  but  depends  partly  on  the 
market  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers 
and  for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding 
all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  era- 
ploys,  of  course  depends  upon  what  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  can  be  sold 
for.  The  higher  the  market  value  of 
produce,  the  lower  are  the  soils  tc 
which  cultivation  can  descend,  con- 
sistently with  aifording  to  the  capital 
employed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  prolit. 
,  As,  however,  differences  of  fertility 
slide  into  one  another  by  insensible 
gradations ;  and  ditforences  of  accessi* 
bilitv,  that  is,  of  distance  from  markets, 
do  the  same  ;  and  since  there  is  land 
so  barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its 
cultivation  at  any  price  ;  it  is  evident 
that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there 
must  in  any  extensive  region  be  some 
laud  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay 
the  wages  of  the  cultivators,  and  yield 
to  the  capital  employed  the  oi*dinaiy 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefore, 
the  price  rises  higher,  or  until  some 
improvement    raises   that   particular 
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land  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  community 
needs  the  produce  of  this  qualitv  of 
land :  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or 
hetter  situated  than  it,  could  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society, 
the  price  would  not  have  risen  so  high 
as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable. 
This  land,  therefore,  will  be  cultivated ; . 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a 
country  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other 
factitious  obstacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the 
worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in 
point  of  fertility  and  situation  together) 
pays  no  rent. 

§  3.  If)  then,  of  the  land  in  cnlti- 
vation,  the  part  wbich  yields  least  re- 
turn to  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
on  it  gives  only  the  ordinary  profit  of 
capital,  without  leaving  anything  for 
rent;  a  standard  is  afforded  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yielded  by  all  other  land.  Any 
land  yields  just  as  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it 
yields  more  than  what  is  returned  by 
the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The 
surplus  is  what  the  farmer  can  afiord 
to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and 
since,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would 
receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  the  competition  of  other 
capitalists,  that  competition  which 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  capi- 
y  tals,  will  enable  the  landlord  to  appro- 
/  priate  it.  The  rent,  therefore,  which 
1^  any  land  willyield^is  the  excess  of  its 
pfodlice,;  ^QJ'ond  what  wctuIiLJifi.  re- 
turnocT  to  the  same  capital  if  employed 
on  the  worst  land  in  culiivation.  Tliis 
is  noi,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be, 
the  limit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of  cottier 
rents  ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers' 
rents.  No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist 
farmer  will  permanently  yiela  more 
than  this ;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it 
is  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  pro- 

pounded  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 

by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 

at  the  time,  was  almost  simiiltaneously 
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rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
Mr.  llicardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  political  economy;  and 
until  it  was  understood,  no  consistent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phono 
mena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  wih 
be  manifested  with  a  great  increase  of 
clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace  tha 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and 
Price.  Until  that  is  done,  it  is  not 
possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  nor 
perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
rea.soning  by  which  the  theorem  is 
arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  ob- 
jections commonly  made  to  it,  admit 
of  a  complete  answer  even  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be 
any  land  in  cultivation  which  pays  no 
rent;  because  landlords  (it  is  con- 
tended) would  not  allow  their  land  to 
be  occupied  without  payment.  Those 
who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  objec- 
tion, must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for  its 
cultivation,  lies  together  in  large 
masses,  detached  from  any  land  of 
better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted 
wholly  of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still 
worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for 
nothing ;  he  would  probably  (if  a  rich 
man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or 
perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  any- 
thing for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture, 
though  something  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  the  use  bf  itB  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce. 
Even  such  land,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It 
might  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no 
un&equent  case  even  in  England.  Por- 
tions of  it  might  be  granted  as  tem- 
porary allotments  to  labouring  families, 
either  from  philanthropic  motives,  or 
to  save  the  poor-rate;  or  occupation 
might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  tree  of 
rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  labour 
mifiht  give  it  value  at  some  future 
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periods  ^  Botli  these  cases  are  of  q^iie 
ordinary  occurrence.  So  that  even  if  an 
estate  were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst 
land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncultivated 
because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior 
land,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
without  interruption,  many  square 
miles  of  (^und ;  it  is  dispersed  here 
and  there,  with  patches  of  better  laud 
intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who 
rents  the  better  land,  obtains  along 
with  it  the  inferior  soils  which  alter- 
nate with  it.  He  pays  a  rent,  nomi- 
nally for  the  whole  farm,  but  calculated 
on  the  produce  of  those  parts  alone 
(however  small  a  portion  of  the  whole) 
which  are  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  ia 
thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  re- 
maining parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.  Let  UB,  however,  suppose  that 
there  were  a  validity  in  this  objection, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded  to 
it ;  that  when  the  demand  of  the  com- 
manity  had  forced  up  food  to  such  a 
price  as  would  remunerate  the  expense 
of  producing  it  from  a  certain  quality 
of  soil,  it  happened  nevertheless  that 
all  the  soil  of  that  quality  was  with- 
held from  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  owners  in  demanding  a  rent  for 
it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifling,  but  suffi- 
ciently onerous  to  be  a  material  item 
in  the  calculations  of  a  farmer.  What 
would  then  happen  ?  l^lerely  that  the 
increase  of  produce,  which  the  wants 
of  society  required,  would  for  the  time 
be  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  par- 
tially), not  by  an  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  an  increased  application 
of  labour  and  capital  to  land  already 
cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
increased  application  of  capital,  other 
things  being  unaltered,  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  smaller  proportional  re- 
turn. We  are  not  to  suppose  some  new 
tgricultural  invention  made  precisely 
it  this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudden  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge, 
bringing  into  more  general  practice, 
just  then,  inventions  already  in  partial 
use.  We  are  to  suppose  no  change, 
except  a  demand  for  more  oonii  and  a 


consequent  rise  of  its  price.  The  rise 
of  price  enables  measures  to  be  taken 
for  increasing  the  produce,  which  could 
not  have  been  taken  with  profit  at  the 
previous  price.  The  farmer  uses  more 
expensive  manures;  or  manures  land 
which  he  formerly  left  to  nature;  or 
procures  lime  or  marl  from  a  distance, 
as  a  dressing  for  the  soil ;  or  pulverizes 
or  weeds  it  more  thoroughly;  or  drains, 
irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions  of  it, 
which  at  former  prices  would  not  have 
paid  the  cost  of  tlie  operation ;  and  so 
forth.  These  things,  or  some  of  them, 
are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted, 
cultivation  has  no  means  of  expanding 
itself  upon  new  lands.  And  when  the 
impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased 
amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  the 
farmer  or  improver  will  only  consider 
whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  the 
purpose  will  be  returned  to  him  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  not  whether 
any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Even, 
therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  there 
is  never  any  land  taken  into  cultivation, 
for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an 
amount  worth'' taking  into  considera^ 
tion,  was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  true, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  always  some 
agricultural  capital  which  pays  no 
rent,  because  it  returns  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit :  this  capital 
being  the  portion  of  capital  last  applied 
— that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the 
produce  was  duo ;  or  (to  express  the  es- 
sentials of  the  case  in  one  phrase),  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.  But  the  same  amount 
of  demand,  and  the  same  price,  which 
enable  this  least  productive  portion  of 
capital  barely  to  replace  itself  ^^nth  the 
ordinary  profit,  enaole  every  other  por- 
tion to  yield  a  surplus  proportioned  to 
the  advantage  it  possesses.  And  this 
surplus  it  is,  which  competition  enables 
the  landlord  to  appropnate.  The  rent 
of  all  land  is  measured  by  the  excess  of 
the  return  to  the  whole  capital  em- 
ployed on  it,  above  what  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  or  in  other  words,  above 
what  the  smne  capital  would  yield  if  it 
were  all  employed  in  as  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  as  the  least  pro* 
ductive  portion  of  it :  whether  that  least 
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prnductWd  portion  of  capital  is  rendered 
80  by  being  employed  on  the  worst  soil, 
or  by  being  expended  in  extorting  more 
produce  from  land  which  already  yielded 
as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part 
with  on  easier  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of 
any  concrete  case  conform  with  abso- 
lute precision  to  this  or  any  other  sci- 
cntinc  principle.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  truths  of  political  economy 
are  truths  only  in  the  rough.    They 
have  the  certainty,  but  not  the  pre- 
cision of   exact  science.     It   is   not 
for  example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer 
will  cultivate  no  land,  and  apply  no 
capital,  which  returns  less  than  the  or- 
dinary profit.    He  will  expect  the  ordi- 
nary profit  on  the  bulk  of  his  capital. 
But  when    he  lias    cast   in   his  lot 
with  his  farm,  and  bartered  his  skill 
and  exertions,  once  for  all,  against  what 
the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  expend  capital  on  it 
(for  an  immediate  return)  in  any  man 
ner  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus 
profit,  however  small,  beyond  the  value 
of  the  risk,  and  the  interest  which  he 
must  pay  for  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or 
can  get  for  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own. 
But  a  new  farmer,  entering  on  the  land, 
would  make  his  calculations  differently, 
and  would  not  commence  unless  he 
could  expect  the  full  rate  of  ordinary 
profit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  in- 
tended embarking  in  the  enterprise. 
Again,  prices  may  range   higher  or 
lower  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
than  was  expected  when  the  contract 
was  made,  and  the  land,  therefore,  may 
bo  over  or  under-rented:    and    even 
when  the  lease  expires,  the  landlord 
may  be  unwilling  to  grant  a  necessary 
diminution  of  rent,   and  the  farmer, 
rather  than  relinquish  his  occupation, 
or  seek  a  farm  elsewhere  when  all  are 
occupied,  may  consent  to  go  on  paying 
too  high  a  rent.     Irregularities  like 
these  we  must  always  expect ;  it  is  im^ 
possible  in  political  economy  to  obtain 
general  theorems  embracing  the  com- 
plications of  circumstances  which  may 
affect  the  result  in  an  individual  case. 
When,  too,  the  farmer  class,  having 
but  little  capital,  cultivate  for  subsis- 
tence rather  than  for  profit^  and  do  not 


think  of  quitting  their  farm  while  they 
are  able  to  live  by  it,  their  rents  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  cottier 
rents,  and  may  be  forced  up  by  compe- 
tition (if  the  number  of  comnetitors 
exceeds  the  number  of  farms)  beyond 
the  amount  which  will  leave  to  the 
farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The 
laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down 
respecting  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  infiuence  of 
any  other  motives  than  those  arising 
from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  to  those,  by 
the  ordinary  mercantile  estimate  of 
profit  and  loss.  Applying  this  twofold 
supposition  to  the  case  of  farmers  and 
landlords,  it  will  be  true  that  the  far- 
mer requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  the  whole  of  his  capital ;  that  what< 
ever  it  returns  to  him  beyond  this  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will 
not  consent  to  pay  more ;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  capital  applied  to  agricul- 
ture in  such  cu'cumstances  of  produc- 
tiveness as  to  yield  only  the  ordinary 
protits ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other 
capital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute  which  that  other 
capital  can  and  will  pay,  under  the, 
name  of  rent,  to  the  landlord.  This 
constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as  near  the 
truth  as  such  a  law  can  possibly  be : 
though  of  course  modified  or  disturbed 
in  individual  cases,  by  pending  con- 
tracts, individual  miscalculations,  the 
influence  of  habit,  and  even  the  parti- 
cular feelings  and  dispositions  of  tho 
persons  concerned. 

§  5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which 
must  not  here  be  omitted,  though,  I 
think,  more  importance  has  been  at* 
tached  to  it  than  it  merits.  Under  the 
name  of  rent,  many  payments  are  com^ 
monly  included,  which  are  not  a  remu- 
neration for  the  original  powers  of  the 
land  itseli)  but  for  capital  expended  on 
it.  The  additional  rent  which  land 
yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of 
capital,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  be  regarded  as  profit,  not  rent. 
But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made.     The  annual 
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pajrment  by  a  tenant  almost  always 
includes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
the  buildings  on  tho  farm;  not  only 
bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses, 
but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of 
fences  and  the  like.  The  landlord  will 
ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings;  that  is,  not  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  good:  the  tenant  being  bound,  in 
addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  he  found  them,  for  otherwise  a 
much  larger  payment  than  simple  in- 
tercfit  would  of  course  be  required 
from  him.  These  buildings  are  as 
distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the 
stock  or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is 
paid  for  them  can  no  more  Im  called 
rent  of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle 
would  be,  if  it  were  tne  custom  that 
the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm  for 
the  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  the 
cattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regu- 
larly consumed  and  reproduced ;  and 
all  payments  made  in  consideration  for 
them  are  properly  interest. 

But  witn  regard  to  capital  actually 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  not  requir- 
ing periodical  renewol,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent 
increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such 
capital  loses  altogether  the  character 
of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  land- 
lord will  not  expend  capital  in  improv- 
ing his  estate,  unless  he  expects  from 
the  improvement  an  increase  of  income, 
surpassing  the  interest  of  his  outlay. 
Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when 
the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and 
the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of 
the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  roles  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 
Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  eoual 
rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford 
Level  or  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit  and  not  rent,  because 


those  lands  would  have  been  worth 
next  to  nothing  unless  capital  had  been 
expended  on  them.  The  owners  are 
not  capitalists,  but  landlords;  they 
have  parted  with  their  capital ;  it  is 
consumed,  destroyed  ;  and  neither  is, 
nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  the 
capital  of  a  farmer  or  manufacturer, 
from  what  it  produces.  In  lieu  of  it 
they  now  have  land,  of  a  certain  rich- 
ness, which  yields  the  same  rent,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
as  if  it  had  possessed  from  the  begin- 
ning the  degree  of  fertility  which  has 
been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carey,  take  away,  still  more  com- 
pletely than  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
the  distinction  between  these  two 
sources  of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of 
them  altogether,  and  considering  all 
rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  expended. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  contends 
that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  all 
the  land  in  any  country,  in  England 
for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  amount  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  sum  which  has  been  laid 
out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be 
necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to  bring 
the  country  to  its  present  condition 
from  a  state  of  primaeval  forest.  This 
startling  statement  has  been  seized  on 
by  M.  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  making  out  a  stronger  case  than 
could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of 
property  in  land.  Mr.  Carey's  proposi- 
tion, in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there 
were  suddenly  added  to  the  lands  of 
England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of 
equal  natural  fertility,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  reclaim  it:  because  the 
profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  oroimiry  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  To  which  assertion 
if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  bo 
required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark, 
that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly 
inferior  (quality  to  that  previously  cul* 
tivated,  is  continually  reclaimed  in 
England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient 
to  replace  completely  m  a  small  number 
of  years.    The  doctrine,  moreover,  ii 
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totally  opposed  to  Mr.  Carey's  own 
economical  opinions.  No  one  main- 
tains more  strenuously  than  Mr.  Carey 
the  undoubted  truth,  that  as  society 
advances  in  population,  wealth,  and 
combination  of  utbour,  land  constantly 
rises  in  value  and  price.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  possibly  be  true  if  the 
present  value  of  land  were  less  than 
the  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making 
it  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  it  must  have 
been  worth  this  immediately  after  it 
was  cleared,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  value  ever 
since.  When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  as- 
serts that  the  whole  land  of  any 
country  is  not  now  worth  the  capital 
which  nas  been  expended  on  it,  he  does 
not  mean  that  each  particular  estate  is 
worth  less  than  what  has  been  laid 
out  in  improving  it,  and  that,  to  the 

{)roprietor8,  the  improvement  of  the 
and  has  been,  on  the  final  result,  a  mis- 
calculation. He  means,  not  that  the 
la^d  of  Great  Britain  would  not  now 
sell  for  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it, 
but  that  it  would  not  sell  for  that 
amount,  plus  the  expense  of  making 
all  the  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  is  no  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  no  more  important 
in  political  economy,  than  if  the  state- 
ment had  been  that  it  would  not  sell 
for  the  sums  laid  out  upon  it  plus  the 
national  debt,  or  plus  tne  cost  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war,  or  any 
other  expense  incurred  for  a  real  or 
imaginary  public  advantage.  The 
roads,  railways,  and  canals,  were  not 
constructed  to  give  value  to  land :  on 
the  contrary,  their  natural  effect  was 
to  lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other 
and  rival  lands  accessible:  and  the 
landholders  of  the  southern  counties 
actually  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  turnpike  roads  on  this  very  ac- 
count. The  tendency  of  improved  com- 
munications is  to  lower  existing  rents, 
by  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 
numbers  of  consumers  are  assembled. 
Beads  and  canals  are  not  intended  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but 
(among  other  purposes)  to  cheapen  the 
supply,  by  letting  in  tbe  produce  of 


other  and  more  distant  lands :  and  the 
more  effectually  this  purpose  is  at- 
tained, the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  wo 
could  imagine  that  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
only  cheapening  communication,  did 
their  business  so  effectually  as  to 
annihilate  cost  of  carriage  altogether, 
and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to 
reach  the  mai^et  of  New  York  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — the  whole  value  of 
all  the  land  of  the  United  States 
(except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
building)  would  be  annihilated;  or 
rather,  the  best  would  only  sell  for  the 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  govern- 
ment tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre  ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  abundance  by  that 
amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  Kicardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  as- 
serts, it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as 
there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the 
land  which  does  yield  rent,  does  so 
in  consequence  of  some  advantage 
which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity 
to  markets,  over  the  other ;  and  the 
measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the 
measure  of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  of 
its  yielding  rent,  is  that  it  possesses  a 
natural  monopoly;  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as 
itself,  not  being  sufficient  to  supply 
the  market.  These  propositions  con- 
stitute the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Kicardo;  and  if  they  are  true, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  signifies  much 
whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields 
at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  interest  of  the  capital  which 
has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  vahie, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  its 
value. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has 
somewhat  more  of  ingenuitv  than  the 
arguments  commonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent :  a  theorem  which 
ma^  be  called  the  pons  cuinorum  of 
political  economy,  for  there  are,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  few  persons  who 
have  refused  their  assent  to  it  except 
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from  not  having  thoronghly  under- 
stood it.  The  loose  and  innccurate 
way  in  which  it  is  often  apprehended 
by  those  who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very 
remarkable.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Kicardo's 
tbeory,  because  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  is  the 
cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr. 
Ricardo  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  inferior  Innd,  hu^Jhonessis. 
sity  of  cultivating  it,  from  tlie  msiitn- 
ciency  of  tftfi  Blipenor  land  to  feed  a 
growing"  popUtUlluii .  belweeu  whifill 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difference  than  that 
between  demand  and  supply.  Others 
again  allege  as  an  objection  against 
Ricardo,  that  if  all  land  were  of  equal 
fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent. 
But  Ricardo  says  precisely  the  same. 
He  says  that  if  all  lands  were  equally 
fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their 
market  than  others,  and  are  there- 
fore less  burthened  with  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to 
the  advantage ;  and  that  the  land 
yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not 
the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  advan- 
tageously situated,  which  the  wants  of 
the  community  required  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  It  is  also  distinctly  a 
portion  of  Ricardo's  doctrine,  that  even 
apart  from  difierences  of  situation,  the 
land  of  a  country  aunposed  to  be  of 
uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
certain  supposition,  pay  rent :  namely, 
if  the  demand  of  tne  community  re- 
quired that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at 
which  a  further  application  of  capital 
begins  to  be  attenaed  with  a  smaller 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  im- 
posbible  to  show  that,  except  by  for- 
cible exaction,  the  whole  land  of  a 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
supposition. 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  let  us  turn  back  to 
the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  up  for 
reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  We 
there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  consist  solely  in 


wages  of  labour ;  that  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  outlay  is  not  wages,  is  pre- 
vious profit,  and  whatever  is  not  pre* 
vious  profit,  is  wages.  Rent,  however, 
being  an  element  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resolve  into  either  profit  or  wages, 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to 
assume  that  the  capitalist  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  rent — to  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  an  appropriated 
natural  agent:  and  I  undertook  to 
show  in  the  proper  place,  that  this  is 
an  allowable  supposition,  and  that  rent 

"does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  or  of  the  advances 
of  the  capitalist.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  assertion  was  made  are  now  appa- 
rent. It  is  true  that  all  tenant  far- 
mers, and  many  other  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, pay  rent.  But  we  have  now 
seen,  that  whoever  cultivates  land, 
paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for 
nis  rent  an  instrument  of  superior 
power  to  other  instruments  of  the 
same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid. 
The  superiority  of  the  instrument  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  paid 
for  it.  If  a  few  persons  had  steam- 
engines  of  superior  power  to  all  others 
in  existence,  out  limited  by  physical 
laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  aemand, 
the  rent  which  a  manufacturer  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  these 
steam-engines  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addition  to  his  outlay, 
because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
whai  ii  cost  him :  without  it  he  could 
not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal 
to  the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  land.  The  real  expenses  of  pro- 
duction are  those  incurred  on  the 
worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed 
in  the  least  favourable  circumstances. 
This  land  or  capital  pays,  as  we  have 

tseen,  no  rent:  but  the  expenses  to 
which  it  is  subject,  cause  all  other  land 
or  agricultural  capital  to  be  subjected 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  form 
of  rent.  Whoever  does  pay  rent,  gets 
back  its  full  value  in  extra  advantages, 
and  the  rent  which  he  pays  does 
not  place  him  in  a  worse  position 
than,  but  only  in  the  Fame  position  as, 
bis  Mow-producer  who  pays  no  rent. 
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bnt  whose  instrRment  is  one  of  inferior 
efficiency. 

'^  We  have  now  completed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distribution  ot^  the  produce  of  "Tand, 
labour,  and  capital,  as  far  as  it  is 
ptnsiMe  to  di^^cTTss  those  laws  indepen- 
dently of  the  instrumentality  by  which 
in  a  civilized  society  the  distribution  is 
effected ;  the  machinery  of  Exchange 


and  Price.  The  more  complete  eluci- 
dation and  final  confirmation  of  the 
laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the 
deduction  of  their  most  important  con- 
sequences, must  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery — a  subject  so  extensive 
and  complicated  as  to  require  a  sepa 
rate  Book. 
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§  1.  The  gnbject  on  whick  wo  are 
now  about  to  enter  fills  bo  important 
and  conspicuous  a  position  in  political 
economy,  that  in  tne  apprehension  of 
Bome  thinkers  its  boundaries  confound 
themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  pro- 
posed as  a  name  for  Political  Economy, 
"  Catallactics,"  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  called 
the  Science  of  Values.  If  these  deno- 
minations had  appeared  to  me  logically 
correct,  I  must  nave  placed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  elementary  laws  of  value  at 
the  commencement  of  our  enquiry. 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  the  Third 
Part;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  preceding  Books  we  have 
not  escaped  the  necessitv  of  anticipat- 
ing some  small  portion  pf  the  theory 
of  Value,  especially  aa  to  the  value  of 
^  labour  and  of  land.  It  is  nevertheless 
*^  evident,  that  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  consideration  of  YaTue  has  to  do 
with  the  latter  alone ;  and 'with  that 
only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not 
usage  or  custom,  is  the  distributing 
agency,  llie  conditions  and  laws  of 
Production  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are,  if  the  arrangements  of  societv  did 
not  depend  on  exchange,  or  did  not 
admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present 
system  of  industrial  life,  in  which  em- 
ployments are  minutely  subdivided, 
and  all  conceined  in  production  de- 


pend for  their  remuneration  on  the 
price  of  a  particular  commodity,  ex- 
change is  not  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  no 
more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the 
essential  laws  of  motion,  but  merely  a 

?art  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it. 
!*o  confound  these  ideas,  seems  to  me 
not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.  It  is  a  case  of  the  error  too 
common  in  political  economy,  of  not 
distinguishing  between  necessities 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
those  created  by  social  arrangements : 
an  error,  which  appeara  to  me  to  be  at  all 
times  producing  two  opposite  mischiefs; 
on  the  one  hand,  causing  political 
economists  to  class  the  merely  tem- 
porary truths  of  their  subject  among 
its  permanent  and  univer&al  laws ;  and 
on  the  other,  leading  many  persons  to 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  Pro- 
duction (such  as  those  on  which  the 
necessity  is  grounded  of  restraining 
population)  for  temporary  accidents 
arising  from  the  existing  constitution 
of  society — which  those  who  would 
frame  a  new  sTstem  of  social  arrange- 
ments,  are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in 
which  the  industrial  system  is  entirely- 
founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each 
individual,  for  the  most  part,  living 
not  on  things  in  the  production  of 
which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  on 
thingH  obtained  by  a  double  exchange, 
a  sale  followed  by  a  purchase — the 
question  of  Value  is  fundamental. 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting 
the  economical  interests  of  a  society 
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tlius  constituted,  implies  some  theory 
of  Value :  the  smallest  error  on  that 
Euhject  infects  with  corresponding 
error  all  our  other  conclusions;  and 
anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  creates  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  everything  else.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Value  which  remains  for  the  presenter 
J  any  future  writer  to  clear  up;  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  complete :  the 
only  difficulty  to  he  overcome  is  that 
of  so  stating  it  as  to  solve  by  anticipa- 
tion the  chief  perplexities  which  occur 
in  applying  it :  and  to  do  this,  some 
minuteness  of  exposition,  and  consider- 
able demands  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  are  unavoidable.  He  will  be 
amply  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger  to 
these  inquiries)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  thorough  understanding 
of  this  subject  will  enable  him  to 
fathom  noost  of  the  remaining  ques- 
tions of  political  economy. 

§  2.  We  must  begin  by  settling  our 
phraseology.  Adam  Smithy  in  a  pas- 
sage often  quoted,  has  touched  upon 
the  most  obvious  ambiguity  of  the 
word  value ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
signifies  usefulness,  in  another,  power 
of  purchasing ;  in  his  own  language, 
value  in  use,  apd  value  in  exchange.  iTut 
(as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  remarked)  in 
illustrating  this  double  meaning,  Adam 
Smith  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
ambiguity.  Things  (he  says)  which 
have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have 
often  little  or  no  value  in  exchange; 
which  is  true,  since  that  which  can  be 
obtained  without  labour  or  sacrifice 
will  command  no  price,  however  useful 
or  needful  it  may  be.  Bat  he  proceeds 
to  add,  that  things  which  have  the 
greatest  value  in  exchange,  as  a  dia- 
mond for  example,  may  have  little  or 
no  value  in  use.  This  is  employing 
the  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
political  economy  is  concerned  with  it, 
but  in  that  other  sense  in  which  use  is 
opposed  .to  pleasure.  Political  economy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative 
estimation  of  difierent  uses  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist. 
The  use  of  a  thing,  in  political  economy, 
means  its  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire. 


or  serve  a  purpose.  Diamonds  have 
this  capacity  in  a  high  degree,  and 
unless  tliey  had  it,  would  not  bear  any 
price.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  De  . 
Quincey  calls  it,  ideologic  value,  is  J 
the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 
The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may 
fall  short,  to  any  amount,  of  its  value 
in  use ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed 
the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion; it  supposes  that  persons  will 
give,  to  possess  a  tiling,  more  than 
the  utmost  value  which  they  them- 
selves put  upon  it,  as  a  means  of  grati- 
fying their  inclinations. 

The  word  Value,  when  used  without 
adjunct,  always  means,  in  political 
economy,  value  in  exchange ;  or  as  it 
has  been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors,  exchangeable  value,  a 
phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority 
that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make 
other  inan  bad  English.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
Value,  which  is  unexceptionable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  Price.  The  words 
Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synony- 
mous by  the  early  political  economists, 
and  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate 
modem  writers,  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  two  good  scientific 
terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  employed 
Price  to  express  the  value  of  a  tlung 
in  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  Bvn/ 
the  Qjjfifl^of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  understand  its  value  in 
BLQDfiy;  by  the  xglue,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general^o wer  ^  ef 
purchasing;  the  conmmuil  Wnltli  lU 
possession  gives  over  purchaseable 
commodities  in  generaL 

§  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for 
explanation  presents  itself.  What  is 
meant  by  command  over  commodities 
in  general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  some  commo- 
dities, and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
others.  A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  and  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones. 
The  value  of  a  thing  in  exchange  for 
some  commodities  may  be  rising,  for 
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others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange 
for  less  bread  this  year  than  last,  if  the 
harvest  hns  been  bad,  but  for  more 
glass  or  iron,  if  a  t&x  has  been  taken 
off  those  commodities,  or  an  improve- 
ment made  in  their  manufacture.  Has 
the  value  of  the  coat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  or  risen?  It  is  im- 
possible to  say :  all  that  can  be  said 
18,  that  it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thing,  and^  risen  in  respect  to  another. 
But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no 
one  would  have  anv  hesitation  in 
saying  what  sort  of  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namely, 
if  the  cause  in  which  the  disturbance 
of  exchange  values  originated,  was 
Bometliing  directly  affecting  the  coat 
itself,  and  not  the  bread,  or  the  glass. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  inven- 
tion had  been  made  in  machinery,  by 
which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at 
half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a 
coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it 
would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to 
bread  only  or  to  glass  only,  but  to.  all 
purchaseablc  things,  except  such  as 
happened  to  be  affected  at  the  very 
time  by  a  similar  depressing  cause. 
AV'e  should  therefore  say,  that  there 
had  been  a  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  or  general  purchasing  power 
of  a  coat.  The  idea  of  general  ex- 
change value  originates  in  the  fact, 
that  there  really  are  causes  which 
tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
exchange  for  things  generally,  that 
is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  them- 
selves acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar 
tendency. 

^  In  considering  exchange  value  scien- 
tifically, it  is  expedient  to  abstract 
from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
originate  in  the  very  commodity  under 
consiJcration.  Tho^e  which  originate 
in  the  commodities  with  which  we" 
compare  it,  aflect  its  value  in  relation 
to  those  commodities ;  but  those  which 
originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in 
relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order 
the  more  completely  to  confine  our 
attention  to  thcFc  last,  it  is  convenient 
to  assume  that  all  commodities  but 
the  one  in  cjuestion  remain  invariable 
in  their  relative  values.    When  we  are 


considering  the  causes  which  raise  or 
lower  the  value  of  com,  we  suppose 
that  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  sugar, 
timber,  &c.,  while  varying  in  their 
power  of  purchasing  com,  remain 
constant  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exchange  for  one  another.  On 
this  assumption,  any  one  of  them  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  Gorb 
varies  in  value  with  respect  to  any  one 
commodity,  it  varies  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  with  respect  to 
every  other ;  and  the  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  of  its  value  estimated 
in  some  one  thing,  is  all  that  needs  be 
considered.  Its  money  value,  there- 
fore, or  price,  will  represent  as  well  as 
anything  else  its  general  exchange 
value,  or  purchasing  power ;  and  from 
an  obvious  convenience,  will  often  be 
employed  by  ns  in  that  representative 
character;  with  the  proviso  that  money 
itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general  pur- 
chasing power,  but  that  tlie  priccji  o' 
all  things,  other  than  that  which  wo 
happen  to  be  confiidering,  remain  un- 
altered. 

§  4.  The  distinction  between  Value 
and  Price,  as  we  have  now  defined 
them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem 
in  need  of  any  illustration.  But  in 
political  economy  the  greatest  errors 
arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
truths.  Simple  as  this  distinction  is, 
it  has  consequences  with  which  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  begin  early  by  making  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar.  ^  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  principal.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  All  commodities  may  rise  in 
their  money  price.  But  there  cannot 
be  a  general  rise  of  values.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  only 
rise  in  value  by  exchanging  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  B  and  C ;  in  which 
case  these  must  exchange  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  A.  Ail  things  cannot  rise 
relatively  to  one  another.  If  one-half 
of  the  commodities  in  the  market  rise 
in  exchange  value,  the  very  terms  imply 
a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  reciprocally, 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  which 
are  exchanged  for  ope  (mother  can  jxq 
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more  all  fdll,  or  all  rise,  tlian  a  dozen 
nmners  can  each  outnm  all  the  rest, 
or  a  hundred  trees  all  overtop  one 
another.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we 
shall  presently  see  that  it  is  lost  si<^ht 
of  in  some  of  the  most  accredited 
doctrines  both  of  theorists  and  of  what 
are  called  practical  men.  And  as  a 
first  specimen,  wo  may  instance  the 
great  importance  attached  in  the  ima- 
gination of  most  people  to  a  rise  or  fall 
of  general  prices.  JJecause  when  the 
price  of  any  one  commodity  rises,  the 
circumstance  usually  indicates  a  rise 
of  its  value,  people  haye  an  indistinct 
feeling  when  all  prices  rise,  as  if  all 
things  simultaneously  had  risen  in 
value,  and  all  the  possessors  had  be- 
•  come  enriched.  That  the  money  prices 
of  all  things  should  rise  or  fall,  pro- 
vided tbey  all  rise  or  fall  equally,  is,  in 
itself,  and  apart  irom  existing  con- 
tracts, of  no  consequence.  It  affects 
nobody's  wages,  profits,  or  rent.  Every 
one  gets  more  money  in  the  one  case 
and  less  in  the  other ;  but  of  all  that 
is  to  be  bought  with  money  they  get 
neither  more  nor  less  than  before.  It 
makes  no  other  difference  than  that  of 
using  more  or  fewer  counters  to  reckon 
by.  The  only  thing  which  in  this  case 
18  really  altered  in  value,  is  money ; 
and  the  only  persons  who  either  gain 
or  lose  are  the  holders  of  money,  or 
those  who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay 
fixed  sums  of  it.  There  is  a  difference 
to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  the  one 
way,  and  to  those  who  are  burthened 
with  annuities,  or  with  debts,  the  con- 
trary way.  There  is  a  disturbance,  in 
short,  ot  fixed  money  contracts;  and 
this  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place 
in  the  debtor's  favour  or  in  the  cre- 
ditor's. But  as  to  future  transactions 
there  is  no  difference  to  any  one.  Let 
jt  therefore  be  remembered  Tand  occa- 
sions will  often  rise  of  calling  it  to 
mind}  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
fall  of  values  is  a  contradiction;  and 
that  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of 
prices  18  merely  tantamount  to  an 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
18  a  matter  of  complete  indifference, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  affects  existing 
contracts  for  receiving  and  paying  fixed 
pecuniary  amounts,  and  (it  must  be 


added)  as  it  affects  the  interestB  of  the 
producers  of  money. 

g  6.  Before  commencing  the  inqniry 
into  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  I  navp 
one  further  observation  to  make.  I 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that 
the  cases  I  contemplate  are  those  in 
which  values  and  prices  are  determined 
by  competition  alone.  In  so  far  only 
as  they  are  thus  determined,  can  they 
be  raduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious 
to  buy  cheap,  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  conclusions  apply,  are  mer- 
cantile values  and  prices ;  such  prices 
as  are  quoted  in  price-currents ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which 
buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of 
business;  in  which  the  buyers  take 
pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  au  article  of 
a  given  quality  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true, 
that  there  cannot  be  for  the  same 
article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices 
in  the  same  market.  Our  propositions 
will  be  true  in  a  much  more  qualified 
sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid 
in  shops  for  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption. For  such  things  there  often 
are  not  merely  two,  but  many  prices, 
in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same 
shop;  habit  and  accident  having  as 
much  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general 
causes.  Purchases  for  private  use, 
even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 
always  made  on  buhincss  principles: 
the  feelings  which  come  into  play  in 
the  operation  of  getting,  and  in  that  of 
spenaing  their  in"ome,  are  oilen  ex- 
tremely different.  Either  from  indo- 
lence, or  carelessness,  or  because  people 
think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  the  things  they  consume ; 
while  the  poor  often  do  the  same  from 
ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment, 
want  of  time  for  searching  and  making 
inquiry,  and  not  unfrequently  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these 
reasons,  retail  prices  do  not  follow  with 
all  the  regularity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  action  of  the  causes  whicb 
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dotermine  wholesale  prices.  The  in- 
fluence of  those  causes  is  ultimately 
J  felt  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the 
real  source  of  such  variations  in  retail 
prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character.  But  there  is  no 
regular  or  exact  correspondence.  Shoes 
of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in 
different  shops  at  prices  whifh  differ 
considcrahly ;  and  the  price  of  leather 
may  fall  without  causmg  the  richer 
class  of  buyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes. 
Nevertheless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall 
in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause 
is  always  some  such  general  circum- 
stance as  the  cheapening  of  leather: 
and  when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if 
no    difference  shows   itself  in  shops 


freauented  by  rich  people,  the  artisan 
and  the  labourer  generally  got  their 
shoes  cheaper,  and  there  is  a  visible 
diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at 
which  shoes  are  delivered  for  the 
supply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment. 
In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  pro- 
viso must  be  understood,  "supposing 
all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interest.'*  Inattention  to  these  distinc- 
tions has  led  to  improper  applications 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  still  oilener  to  an  undue 
discrediting  of  those  principles,  through 
their  being  compared  witn  a  different 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  they 
contemplate,  or  which  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  accord  with  them. 
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§  1.  That  a  thing  may  have  any 
value  in  exchange,  two  conditions  are 
necessary.  It  must  be  of  some  use ; 
that  is  (as  already  explained)  it  must 
conduce  to  some  purpose,  satisfy  some 
desire.  No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or 
part  with  anything  which  serves  some 
of  his  purposes,  to  obtain  a  thing  which 
serves  none  of  them.  But,  secondly, 
the  thing  must  not  onlv  have  some 
utility,  there  must  also  be  some  diffi* 
ciilty  in  its  attainment.  "Any  article 
whatever,"  saysHr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to 
obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  value 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must 
begin  by  offering  itself  as  a  means  to 
some  desirable  purpose ;  and  secondiv, 
even  though  possessing  incontestably 
this  preliminaiy  advantage,  it  will 
never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously and  without  effort ;  of  which 
last  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limi- 
tations. For  often  it  will  happen  that 
some  desirnble  object  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it 
at  your  feet;  but  still,  because  the  con- 
tinued iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts 
*  Xo^e  ^Po/itiMJ  JBtrMiMRf,  p.  13. 


a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  found, 
that  to  gather  for  yourself  virtually  is 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  forests  of 
the  Uanadas,  at  intervals,  wild  straw- 
berries may  be  gratuitouslv  gathered 
by  shiploads :  yet  such  is  tne  exhaus- 
tion of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a 
labour  so  monotonous,  that  everybody 
is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  service  into 
mercenary  hands." 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chap-'v/ 
ter,  the  utility  of  a  thing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  exchange  value:  higher 
the  value  cannot  ascend ;  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances are  required  to  raise  it  so 
high.  This  topic  is  happily  illustrated 
bv  Mr.  De  Quincey.  "  Walk  into 
almost  any  possible  shop,  buy  the  first 
article  you  see :  what  will  determine 
its  price?  In  the  ninety-nine  oases 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  element 
D— diflGcultv  of  attainment.  The  other 
element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will  bo 
perfectly  moperative.  L<et  tne  thing 
(measured  by  its  uses)  be,  for  your 
purposes,  worth  ten  ^ineas,  so  that 
you  woiild  rather  cive  ten  guineas 
than  lose  it ;    yet,  if  the  difficulty  of 
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producing  it  be  only  worth  one  guinea, 
one  guinea  is  the  price  which  it  will 
bear.  But  still  not  the  less,  though 
U  is  inoperative,  can  U  be  supposed 
absent  ?  By  no  possibility ;  for,  if  it 
had  been  absent,  assuredly  you  would 
Qot  have  bought  the  article  even  at 
v/the  lowest  pnce.  U  acts  upon  ;/ou, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  tne  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  tne  hundredth 
case,  we  will  suppose  the  circumstances 
revereed ;  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in 
a  steam-boat,  making  your  way  to  an 
unsettled  region  800  miles  a-head  of 
civilization,  and  consciously  with  no 
chance  at  all  of  purchasing  any  luxury 
ivhatsoever,  little  luxury  or  big  luxury, 
lor  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come. 
One  fellow  passengtjr,  whom  you  will 
part  with  before  sunset,  has  a  powerful 
musical  snuff-box ;  knowing  by  experi- 
ence the  power  of  such  a  toy  over  your 
own  feelings,  the  magic  with  whicn  at 
times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind, 
you  are  vehemently  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it.  In  the  hour  of  leaving  Lon- 
don you  had  forgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a 
final  chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of 
your  situation  not  less  than  yourself, 
IB  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain 
pushed  to  the  very  uttermost  upon  U, 
upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article 
.in  your  individual  estimate  for  your 
individual  purposes.  He  will  not  hear 
of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or 
mitigating  agency  in  the  case;  and 
finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece 
in  London  or  Paris  you  might  nave 
loaded  a  waggon  with  such  boxes,  you 

Eay  sixty  rather  than  lose  it  when  the 
ist  knell  of  the  clock  has  sounded, 
which  summons  you  to  buy  now  or  to 
forfeit  for  ever.  Here,  as  before,  only 
one  element  is  operative :  before  it  was 
D,  now  it  is  U^  But  after  all,  D  was 
not  absent,  though  inoperative.  The 
inertness  of  D  allowed  U  to  put  forth 
its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
pression of  D  being  withdrawn,  U 
springs  up  like  water  in  a  pump  when 
released  from  the  pressure  of  air.  Yet 
still  that  D  was  present  to  your 
thoughts,  though  the  price  was  other- 
wise regulated,  is  evident;  both  be- 
cause U  and  D  must  coexist  in  order  to 
Ibimd  any  case  of  exchange  value  what- 


ever, and  because  undeniably  you  take 
into  very  particular  consideration  this 
D,  the  extreme  difSculty  of  attainment 
(which  here  is  the  greatest  possible, 
viz.  an  impossibility)  before  you  con- 
sent  to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  vanished :  but  it  is 
replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  un- 
limited D.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the 
regulating  force  of  the  price ;  but  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  D*s  latent  pre- 
sence. Yet  1)  is  so  far  from  exerting 
any  positive  force,  that  the  retirement 
of  D  from  all  agency  whatever  on  the 
price — this  it  is  which  creates  as  it 
were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through 
that  vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest 
and  ultimate  gradation."  , 

This  cose,  in  which  the  value  isv^^ 
wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities  or 
desires  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  case  of 
strict  and  absolute  monopoly;  in 
which,  the  article  desired  being  only 
obtainable  from  one  person,  he  can 
exact  any  equivalent,  short  of  the 
point  at  which  no  purchaser  could 
be  found.  But  it*  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence,  even  of  complete  mono- 
poly, that  the  value  should  be  forced 
up  to  this  ultimate  limit:  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  have  considered  the  law 
of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the 
other  element,  difficulty  of  attainment. 

§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment 
which  determines  value,  is  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  difficulty.  It  some- 
times consists  in  an  absolute  limita- 
tion of  the  supply.  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  pnysically  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits.  Such  are  those  wines 
which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and 
exposure.  Such  also  are  ancient 
sculptures;  pictures  by  old  masters; 
rare  books  or  coins,  or  other  articles  of 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  such 
may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and 
building-ground,  in  a  town  of  definite 
extent  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortified 
town  where  fortifica^ons  are  necessary 
to  security);  the  most  desirable  sites 
in  any  town  whatever;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favoured  by  natural 
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beauty,  in  places  where  that  advantage 
is  uncommon.  Potentially,  all  land 
whatever  is  a  commodity  of  this  class ; 
and  might  be  practically  so,  in  coun- 
tries fully  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  tnere  is  another  category,  (em- 
bracing the  majority  of  all  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the 
obstacle  to  attainment  consists  only  in 
the  labour  and  expense  requisite  to 
produce  the  commodity.  Without  a 
certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
be  had :  but  when  any  one  is  willing 
to  incur  these,  there  needs  benaiimit 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  product. 
If  there  were  labourers  enough  and 
machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens, 
or  linens  might  be  produced  by  thou- 
sands of  yards  for  every  single  yard 
now  manufactured.  There  would  be  a 
point,  no  doubt,  where  further  increase 
would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  earth  to  aiford  more  of  the  ma- 
terial But  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
purpose  of  political  economy,  to  con- 
template a  time  when  this  ideal  limit 
Gould  become  a  practical  one. 

There  is  a  third  case,  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and  rather 
more  complex,  which  I  shall  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of 
which  in  political  economy  is  extremelv 
great.  There  are  commodities  which 
can  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent by  labour  and  expenditure,  but 
not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labour  and 
expenditure.  Only  a  limited  quantity 
can  be  produced  at  a  given  cost;  if 
more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at 
a  gnjiater  cost.  To  this  class,  as  has 
been  off  en  repeated,  agricultural  pro- 
duce belongs ;  and  generally  all  the 
rude  produce  of  the  earth;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  a  source  of  verv  import- 
ant consequences ;  one  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  a  limit  to  population ;  and 
another,  the  payment  of  rent. 

§  3.  These  being  the  three  classes, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  things 
that  are  bought  and  sold  must  take 
their  place,  we  shall  consider  them  in 
their  order.  And  first,  of  things  abso- 
lutely limited  in  quantity,  such  as 
ancient  sculptures  or  pictures. 

Of  such  tnings  it  is  commonly  flaid, 


that  their  value  depends  upon  their 
scarcity:  but  the  expression  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Others  say,  with  somewhat 
greater  precision,  that  the  value  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  the  supply. 
But  even  this  statement  requires  much 
explanation,  to  make  it  a  clear  expo- 
nent of  the  relation  between  the  value 
of  a  thing,  and  the  causes  of  which 
that  value  is  an  effect. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  is  an 
intelligible  expression :  it  means  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale  ;  the  quantity 
tnat  is  to  be  had,  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  by  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
it.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  de- 
mand? Not  the  mere  desire  for  the 
commodity.  A  beggar  may  desire  a 
diamond;  but  his  desire,  however 
great,  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a 
more  limited  sense  to  demand,  and 
have  defined  it,  the  wish  to  possess, 
combined  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing. To  distinguish  demand  in 
this  technical  sense,  from  the  demand 
which  is  synonymous  with  desire,  they 
call  the  former  effectual  demand.* 
After  this  explanation,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  there  remains  no  further 
difficulty,  and  that  the  value  depends 
upon  the  ratio  bjstar^eii.  ^^..^itt&fital 
demandj  as  thus  definecl^  and  the 
suppj^-. 

These  phrases,  however,  fail  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  requires  clear 
ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  expres- 
sion of  them.  Some  confusion  must 
always  attach  to  a  phrase  so  inappro- 
priate as  that  of  a  ratio  between  two 
things  not  of  the  same  denomination. 
What  ratio  can  there  be  between  a 
quantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire 
combined  with  a  power?  A  ratio 
between  demand  and  supply  is  only 
intelligible  if  by  demand  we  mean 
the  quantity  demanded,   and  if   the 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  Introdaced  the  ex- 
preision  *'  effectual  demand,**  employed  it  to 
denote  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  give  for  the  commodity  what  he 
calls  its  natural  price,  that  is,  the  price 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  permanently  pro- 
duced and  brought  to  market.  —  See  hla 
chapter  on  Matiiral  aad  Market  Price 
(book  i*  ch*  7.) 
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ratio  intended  is  that  between  the 
quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity 
supplied.  But  again,  the  quantity 
demanded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  even 
at  the  same  time  and  place ;  it  varies 
according  to  the  value :  if  the  thing  is 
cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for 
more  of  it  than  when  it  is  dear.  The 
demand,  therefore,  partly  depends  on 
the  value.  But  it  was  before  laid 
down  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
demand.  From  this  contradiction  how 
shall  we  extricate  ourselves?  How 
solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things,  each 
depending  upon  the  other  ? 

Though  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties is  obvious  enough,  the  diffi- 
culties themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and 
I  bring  them  forward  thus  prominently, 
because  I  am  certain  that  they  ob- 
Bcnrely  haunt  every  inquirer  into  the 
subject  who  has  not  openly  faced  and 
distinctly  realized  them.  Undoubt- 
edly the  true  solution  must  have  been 
frequently  given,  though  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  one  who  had  given  it 
before  myself,  except  the  eminently 
clear  thinker  and  skilful  expositor, 
J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined, 
however,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all 
political  economists,  if  the  writings  of 
several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some 
want  of  clearness  on  the  point,  and  if 
the  instance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  did 
not  prove  that  the  complete  non- 
recognition  and  implied  denial  of  it  are 
compatible  with  great  intellectual  in- 
genuity, and  close  intimacy  with  the 
subject  matter. 

§  4.  Meaning,  by  the  word  demand, 
the  quantity  demanded,  and  remember- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  in  general  varies  according  to  the 
value,  let  us  suppose  that  the  demand 
at  some  particular  time  exceeds  the 
supply,  that  is,  there  are  persons  ready 
to  buy,  at  the  market  value,  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  offered  for  sale.  Com- 
petition takes  place  on  the  side  of  the 
buyers,  and  the  value  rises :  but  how 
much  ?  In  the  ratio  (some  may  sup- 
pose) of  the  deficiency :  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  by  one-third,  the 
value  rises  one-tnird.  By  no  means : 
fi>i  when  the  value  has  risen  one-third, 


the  demand  may  still  exceed  the  sup- 
ply ;  there  may,  even  at  that  highei 
value,  be  a  greater  quantity  wanted 
than  is  to  bo  had;  and  the  competi- 
tion of  buyers  may  still  continue.  If 
the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life,  which, 
rather  than  resign^  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  at  any  pnce,  a  deficiency  ojf 
one-third  may  raise  the  price  toiioublc, 
triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  competition  may  cease  before 
the  value  has  risen  in  even  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency.  A  rise, 
short  of  one- third,  may  place  the  article 
beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 
clinations, of  purchasers  to  the  full 
amount.  At  what  point,  then,  will 
the  rise  be  arrested?  At  the  point, 
whatever  it  be,  which  equalizes  the 
demand  and  the  supply :  at  the  prico 
which  cuts  off  the  extra  third  from  the 
demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
sellers  sufficient  to  supply  it.  When, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both,  the  demand  becomes 
equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  tho 
supi)ly,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple. 
Instead  of  a  demand  beyond  the  sup- 
ply, let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding 
the  demand.  The  competition  will 
now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers :  the 
extra  c^uantity  can  only  find  a  market 
by  callmg  forth  an  additional  demand 
equal  to  itself.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  cheapness  ;  the  value 
faHs,  and  brings  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  more  numerous  customers,  or 
induces  those  who  were  already  con- 
sumers to  make  increased  purcuases. 
The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-estab- 
lish equality,  is  difiorent  in  difierent 
cases.  The  kinds  of  things  in  which 
it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two 
extremities    of   the    scale;    absolute 

*  '*  The  price  of  com  in  this  country  has 
risen  firom  100  to  200  per  cent  and  upwards, 
when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by 
foreign  supplies.  If  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  ttie  crops  amounting  to  one-third, 
wittiout  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and 
without  any  chanoe  of  relief  by  importation, 
the  price  might  rise  five,  six,  or  even  ten- 
fold." ^Tooke's  BMary  of  Pricss  yol.  i. 
pp.  13— «. 
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necessaries,  or  those  peculiar  luxuries, 
the  tasto  for  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  class.  In  the  case  of  food,  as 
those  who  have  already  enough  do  not 
require  more  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  rather  expend  in  other  things 
what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
conRumption  occasioned  by  cheapness, 
carries  off,  as  experience  snows,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused 
by  an  abundant  harvest  ;*  and  the  fall 
is  practically  arrested  only  when  the 
iarmers  withdraw  their  corn,  and  hold 
it  back  in  liopes  of  a  higher  price ;  or  by 
the  operations  of  speculators  who  buy 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  Ve  ]}Toue:]\t  out  when  more  urgently 
wanted,  whether  the  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by 
withdrawing  a 'part  of  the  supply, 
equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  nxtiOf 
as  between  demand  and  supply,  is  out 
of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the 
matter :  the  proper  mathematical  ana- 
logy is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand 
ana  supply,  the  quantity  demanded 
and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be  made 
•qual.  If  unequal  at  any  moment, 
competition  equalizes  them,  and  the 
manner  m  whicn  ihid  iB  dO&e  is  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  value.  If  the  dp-, 
HiaoS iHLicaaugj  the  value  rises ;  if  the 
demand  dimlnisheir,  tire' Value  falls: 
again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 
rises ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  in- 
creased. The  rise  or  the  fall  continues 
imtil  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 
cnual  to  one  another :  and  the  value 
wnich  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any 
market,  is  no  other  than  the  value 
which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand 
just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing 
or  expected  supply. 

This,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Value, 
with  respect  to  all  commodities  not 
susceptihle  of  being  multiplied  at  plf^a- 
Bure.  Such  commodities,  no  doubt, 
are  exceptions.  There  is  another  law 
for  that  much  larger  class  of  things, 
which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 

*  Bee  Tooke,  and  the  Report  of  the  Agrl- 
ealtural  Committee  of  1621. 
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the  theory  of  this  exceptional  case. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the 
more  common  case  intelligible.  And 
in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  the 
exception  stretches  wider,  ana  embraces 
more  cases,  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. 

§  5.  There  are  but  few  commodities 
which  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
limited  in  supply.  But  anv  commodity 
whatever  may  be  artificially  so.  Any 
commodity  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly:  like  tea,  in  this  country, 
up  to  1834;  tobacco  in  France,  opium 
in  British  India,  at  present.  The  price 
of  a  monopolized  commodity  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  arbitrary;  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  monopolist, 
and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
case  of  the  musical  box  in  the  wilds  of 
America)  by  the  buyer's  extreme  esti- 
mate of  its  worth  to  himself.  This  is 
in  one  sense  true,  but  forms  no  excep- 
tion, nevertheless,  to  the  dependence 
of  the  value  on  supply  and  demand. 
The  monopolist  can  fix  the  value  as 
high  as  he  pleases,  short  of  what  the 
consumer  either  could  not  or  would  not 
pay ;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting 
the  supply.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany obtained  a  monopoly  price  for 
the  produce  of  the  Spice  Islands,  but 
to  do  BO  they  were  obliged,  in  good 
seasons,  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selling 
all  that  they  produced,  they  must  have 
forced  a  market  by  reducing  the  price, 
so  low,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have 
received  for  the  larger  quantity  a  less 
total  return  than  for  the  smaller :  at 
least  they  showed  that  such  was  their 
opinion  by  destroying  the  surplus. 
Even  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  De 
Quincey's  huckster  could  not  have  sold 
his  box  for  sixty  ^ineas,  if  he  had 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  and  de- 
sired to  sell  them  both,  fciupposing 
tlie  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  guindas, 
he  would  have  taken  seventy  for  the 
two  in  preference  to  sixty  for  one ;  that 
is,  although  his  monopoly  was  the 
closest  possible,  he  would  have  sold 
the  boxes  at  thirty-five  guineas  each, 
notwithstanding  that  sixty  was  not 
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reyond  the  buyer's  estimate  of  the 
article  for  his  purposes.  Monopoly 
value,  therefore,  docs  not  depend  on  any 
peculiar  principle,  but  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  ordinary  case  of  demand  and 
Bupply. 

Again,  though  there  are  few  commo- 
dities which  are  at  all  times  and  for 
ever  unsusceptible  of  increase  of  supply, 
any  commodity  whatever  may  be  tem- 
poi-arily  so;  and  with  some  commo- 
dities this  is  habitually  the  case. 
Agricultural  produce,  for  example, 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  com 
already  existing  in  the  world,  is  all 
that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year 
to  come.  During  that  interval,  com 
is  practically  assimilated  to  things  of 
which  the  quantity  cannot  be  in- 
creased. In  the  case  of  most  commo- 
dities, it  re(}uires  a  certain  time  to  in- 
crease their  quantity;  and  if  the 
demand  increases,  then  until  a  corre- 
spoifding  supply  can  be  brought  for- 
ward, that  IS,  until  the  supply  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  demand,  the 
value  will  so  rise  as  to  accommcdate 
the  demand  to  the  supply. 

There  is  another  case,  the  exact 
converse  of  this.  Inhere  are  some 
articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be 
indefinitely  increased,  but  cannot  be 
rapidly  diminished.  There  are  things 
BO  durable  that  the  quantity  in  exist- 
ence is  at  all  times  very  groat  in 
comparison  ivith  the  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals, 
are  things  of  this  sort;  and  also 
houses.  The  supply  of  such  things 
might  be  at  once  diminished  by  de- 
stroying them;  but  to  do  this  could 
only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and 
could  repay  himself  for  the  dcstmction 
of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the 


remainder.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
such  things  ma^  continuo  for  a  long 
time  so  low,  either  from  excess  of 
supply  or  falling  off  in  the  demand,  as 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  further  pro- 
duction :  the  diminution  of  supply  by 
wearing  out  being  so  slow  a  process, 
that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even  ' 
under  a  total  suspension  of  production, 
to  restore  the  original  value.  During 
that  interval  the  value  will  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  will  rise  very  gradually  as  the 
existing  stock  wears  out,  ontii  there  is 
again  a  remunerating  value,  and  pro- 
duction resumes  its  coui'se. 

Finally,  there  are  commodities  of 
which,  though  capable  of  being  in-  - 
creased  or  diminished  to  a  great,  and 
even  an  unlimited  extent,  the  value 
never  depends  upon  anything  but  de- 
mand and  supply.  This  is  the  case, 
in  particular,  with  the  commodity 
Labour:  of  the  value  of  which  we 
have  treate<l  copiously  in  the  preceding 
Book :  and  there  are  many  cases  be- 
sides, in  which  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  this  principle  to  selve 
difibcult  Questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  particularly  exemplified 
when  we  treat  of  International  Values ; 
that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interchange 
between  things  produced  in  different 
countries,  or,  to  speak  more  generally 
in  distant  places.  But  into  these 
questions  we  cannot  enter  until  we 
shall  have  examined  the  case  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  increased  in 
quantity  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure ; 
and  shall  have  determined  by  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and  / 
Supply,  the  permanent  or  average  '^ 
values  of  such  commodities  are  regu- 
lated. This  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


or  coflT  OP  PRODUonoir,  nr  rrs  belation  to  yalue. 


§  1.  When  tbe  production  of  a 
commodity  is  the  effect  of  labour  and 
expenditure,  whether  the  commodity 
IB  susceptible  of  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its 
being  permanently^  produced.  The 
▼alue  at  any  particular  time  is  the 
result  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  is 
always  that  which  is  necessary  to 
create  a  market  for  the  existing  supply. 
But  unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to 
repay  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to 
anoid,  besides,  the  oidinaiy  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  the  commodity  will  not 
continue  to  be  produced.  Capitalists 
will  not  go  on  permanently  producing 
at  a  loss.    They  will  not  even  go  on 

{)roducing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can 
ive  upon.  Persons  whose  capital  is 
already  embarked,  and  cannot  be  easily 
extricated,  will  persevere  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  profit,  and  have 
been  known  to  persevere  even  at  a 
loss,  in  hope  or  better  times.  But 
they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or 

/  when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
^  times  are  likcl;^  to  improve.  No  new 
capital  will  be  invested  in  an  employ- 
ment, unless  there  be  an  expectation 
not  only  of  some  profit,  but  of  a  profit 
as  great  (regard  oeing  had  to  the  de- 
gree of  eligibilitv  of  the  employment 
in  other  respects)  as  can  be  hoped  for 
ill  any  other  occupation  at  that  time 
and  place.  When  such  profit  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  had,  if  people  do  not 
actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when 
cousumed.  The  cost  of  production, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may, 

^  therefore  be  called  the  necessary  price 
or  value,  of  all  things  made  by  laoour 
and  capital.  Nobody  willingly  pro- 
duces in  the  prospect  of  loss.  Who- 
ever docs  so,  does  it  under  a  miscalcu- 
lation, which  he  corrects  as  fast  as  he 
18  able. 
Wb^n  ft  commodity  is  not  only  made 


by  labour  and  capital,  but  can  be  made 
b^  them  in  indefinite  quantity,  this 
Necessary  Value,  the  minimum  with 
which  the  producers  will  be  content,  is 
also,  if  competition  is  free  and  active, 
the  maximum  which  they  can  expect.  ^ 
If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  such 
that  it  rei)ays  the  cost  of  production 
not  only  with  the  customary,  but  with 
a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  rushes 
to  share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  siipply  of  the  article, 
reduces  its  value.  This  is  not  a  mere 
supposition  or  surmise,  but  a  fifict 
familiar  to  those  convereant  with  com- 
mercial operations.  Whenever  a  new 
line  of  business  presents  itself,  offering 
a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  and  when- 
ever any  established  trade  or  manu- 
facture is  believed  to  be  yielding  a 
greater  profit  than  customary,  there  is 
sure  to  be  in  a  short  time  so  large  a 
production  or  importation  of  the  com- 
modity, as  not  only  destroys  the  extra 
profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  tho 
mark,  and  sinks  the  value  as  much  too 
low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  too 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected 
by  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of  fur- 
ther production.  As  already  inti- 
mated,* these  variations  in  the 
quantity  produced  do  not  presuppose 
or  require  that  any  person  snould 
change  his  employment.  Those  whose 
business  is  thriving,  increase  their  pro- 
duce by  availing  themselves  more 
largely  of  their  credit,  while  those  who 
are  not  making  the  ordinaij  profit, 
restrict  their  operations,  and  (m  manu- 
facturing phrase)  work  short  time.  In 
this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily  effected 
the  equalization,  not  of  profits  perhaps, 
but  of  the  expectations  of  profit,  in 
different  occupations. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  \^  \ 
exchange  for  one  another  at  such  values 
as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be  re- 
paid the  cost  of  production  with  the 
^  Qapn,  p.  240. 
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ordinary  profit ;  m  other  words,  such 
as  will  give  to  all  producers  the  sanie 
rate  of  profit  on  their  outlay.    But  in 
order  that  the  profit  may  he  equal 
where  the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of 
production,  is  equal,  things  must  on 
the  average  exchange  for  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  their  coet  of  production ; 
things  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
is  the  same,  must  he  of  the  same  value. 
For  only  thus  will  an  equal  outlay 
yield  an  equal  return.    If  a  farmer 
with  a  capital  eoual  to  1000  quarters 
of  com,  can  proauce  1200  quarters, 
yielding  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent ; 
whatever  else  can  he  produced  in  the 
iume  time  hy  a  capital  of  1000  quar- 
ters, must  he  worth,  that  is,  must  ex- 
change for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
the  producer  would  gain  either  more 
cff  less  than  20  per  cent. 
/V^Adam    8mith    and    Hicardo    have 
called  thsit  value  of  a  thing  which  is 
nroportlonal  to  its  cost  of  production, 
Its   Natural   Value    (or   its    Natural 
Price).    They  meant  hy  this,  the  point 
about  which  the  value  oscillates,  and 
to  which  it  always  tends  U>  re tjjm ;  the 
centre  value,  towafcirwEicH,  as  Adam 
Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  value 
of  a  thing  is  constantly  ^avitating ; 
and  any  deviation  from  which  is  but  a 
temporaiT    irregularitv,    which,    the 
moment  it  exists,  sets  forces  in  motion 
tending  to  correct  it.    On  an  average 
of  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscil- 
lations on  one  side  of  the  central  line 
I   to  be  compensated  bv  those  on  the 
'   other,  the  market  value  agrees  with 
;  the  natural  value ;  but  it  very  seldom 
coincides  exactly  with  it  at  any  par- 
ticular  time.     The    sea   everywhere 
tends  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruf- 
fled by  waves,  and  often  agitated  by 
storms.    It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at 
least  in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently 
higher  than   another.    £ach  place  is 
alternately  elevated   and   depressed; 
but  the  ocean  preserves  its  level. 

\  v^§  2.  The  latent  influence  by  which 
the  values  of  things  are  made  to  con- 
form in  the  long  run  to  the  cost  of 
production,  is  the  variation  that  would 
otherwise  take  place  ia  the  supply  of 


the  commodity.    The  sapply  would  be 
increased  if  the  thing  continued  to  sell 
above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  would  be    diminished  if  it 
fell  below  that  ratio.    But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necessary 
that  the    supply  should   actually  be 
either  diminished  or  increased.    Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thin^.is  cheapened  by  some  mecha- 
nical invention,  or  increased  by  a  tax. 
The  value  of  a  thin^  would  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  immediately,  fall  in  the 
one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other ;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the 
supply  would  in  the  one  case  be  in- 
creased, until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminished,  untikit    rose.     For   this 
reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  value  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  tne  supply, 
man^  persons  suppose  that  this  pro- 
portion must  be  altered  whenever  there 
IS  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity;  that  the  value    cannot    fall 
through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
production,  unless  the  supply  is  perma- 
nently increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the 
supply  is  permanently  diminished.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  any  actual  altera- 
tion of  supply ;  and  when  there  is,  the 
alteration,  if  permanent,  is   not   the 
cause  but  the  conse<|uence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.    If,  mdeed,  the  supply 
could  not  be  increased,  no  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower 
the  value :  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  necessity  that  it  should.     The    \^ 
mere    possibility  often    suffices ;    the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  hap- 
pen,  and    their   mutual   competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by 
lowering  the  price.     Whether  there 
will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply  of 
the    commodity,  aft;er   its  production 
has  been  cheapened,  depends  on  quite 
another  question,  namely,  on  whether 
a  greater  quantity  is  wanted  at  the 
reduced    value.      Most    commonly   a 
grater  quantity  is  wanted,  but  not 
necessarily.       "A   man,"    says    Mr. 
De  Quincey,*  "  buys  an  article  of  in- 
stant applicability  to  his  own  purposes 
the  more  readily  and  the  more  largely 
*  Ziogie  ^J^oliticoH  Economy ,  rra.  230—1, 
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as  it  happens  to  be  cheaper.  Silk 
handkercmefs  having  fallen  to  half- 
price,  he  will  buy,  perhaps,  in  three- 
fold quantity;  but  he  aoes  not  buy 
more  steam-engines  because  the  price 
is  lowered.  His  demand  for  steam- 
engines  is  almost  always  predetermined 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
So  far  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  all, 
it  is  much  more  the  cost  of  working 
this  engine  than  the  cost  upon  its 
purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles 
lor  which  the  market  is  absolutely 
and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-cxistiog 
system^  to  which  those  articles  are 
attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  mem- 
bers. How  could  we  force  the  dials  or 
faces  of  timepieces  jjy  artificial  cheap- 
ness to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the 
inner  works  or  movements  of  such 
timepieces  ?  Gould  the  sale  of 
wine-vaults  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  wine?  Or  the 
tools  of  shipwrights  find  an  enlarged 
market  whust  shipbuilding  was  sta- 
tionary? ....  Ofler  to  a  town  of 
3000  inhabitants  a  stock  of  hearses, 
no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town  into 
buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of 
yachts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning, 
victualling,  repairing;  no  diminution 
upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser 
will  tempt  into  the  market  any  man 
whose  habits  and  propensities  had  not 
already  disposed  nim  to  such  a  pur- 
chase. So  of  professional  costume  for 
bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford.'' 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  all  these  things  would  be 
eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution 
of  their  cost  of  production;  and 
lowered  through  the  apprehension 
'^entertained  of  new  competitors,  and 
an  increased  supply :  though  the  great 
hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor 
would  expose  himself,  in  an  article 
not  susceptible  of  any  couBiderable  ex- 
tension of  its  market,  would  enable 
the  established  dealers  to  maintain 
their  original  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering 
more  encouragement  to  competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  cost  of  production  increased, 
as  for  example  by  layiAg  a  tax  on  the 
commodity.  The  value  would  rise ; 
and     that,    probably,     immediately. 


Would  the  supply  be  diminished?  Only 
if  the  increase  of  value  diminished 
the  demand.  Whether  this  effect  fol- 
lowed, would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  did, 
the  value  would  recede  somewhat, 
from  excess  of  supply,  until  the  pro- 
duction was  reduced,  and  would  tnen 
rise  again.  There  are  many  articles 
for  which  it  requires  a  very  consider- 
able rise  of  price,  materially  to  reduce 
the  demand ;  in  particular,  articles  of 
necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  food  of 
the  people ;  in  England,  wheaten 
bread:  of  which  there  is  probably 
almost  as  much  consumed,  at  the  pre- 
sent cost  price,  as  there  would  be  with 
the  present  population  at  a  price  con- 
siderably lower.  Yet  it  is  especially 
in  such  things  that  deamess  or  high 
price  is  popularly  confounded  with 
scarcity.  Food  may  be  dear  from 
scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  harvest;  but 
the  deamess  (for  example)  which  is  the 
efiect  of  taxation,  or  of  com  laws,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insuf- 
ficient supply:  such  causes  do  not 
much  dimmish  the  Quantity  of  food  in 
a  country:  it  is  otner  things  rather 
than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity by  them,  since,  those  who  pay 
more  for  food  not  having  so  much  to 
expend  otherwise,  the  production  of 
otner  things  contract-s  itself  to  the 
limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It   is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  ^  Jl  i 
say,  that  the  value  of  things  whicfi^l 
can  be  increased  in  qliantity  at  plea-    J 
sure,  does  not  depend    (except   acci-    Jj> 


dentally,  and  during  the  time  necessary 
for  production  to  adjust  itself,}  upon 
demand  and  supply ;  on  the  contnur, 
demand  and  supply  depend  upon  it. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  at  its  natural  or 
cost  value,  and  to  that  the  supply  in 
the  long  run  endeavours  to  conform. 
When  at  any  time  it  fails  of  so  con- 
forming, it  is  either  from  miscalcula- 
tion, or  from  a  change  in  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  problem :  either  in  the 
natural  value,  tnat  is,  in  the  cost  of 
production ;  or  in  the  demand,  from 
an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  the 
number  or  wealth  of  the  consmners. 
These  causes  of  disturbance  are  very 
liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of 
them  does  occur,  the  market  value  o^ 
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the  article  ceases  to  agree  with  the 
natural  value.  The  real  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  the  equation  between 
them,  holds  good  in  all  cases :  if  a 
value  different  from  the  natural  value 
be  necessary  to  make  the  demand 
ec^ual  to  the  supply,  the  market  value 
will  deviate  from  the  natural  value ; 
but  omy  for  a  time  ;  for  the  permanent 
tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself 
to  the  demand  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  exist  for  the  commodity  when 
selling  at  its  natural  value.  If  the 
pupply  is  either  more  or  less  than  this, 
it  IS  so  accidentally,  and  affords  either 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit;  which,  under  free  and  active 
competition,  cannot  long  continue  to 
be  the  case. 


^^B^ 


/lo  recapiiulate :  demand  and  supply^  .for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
govern  the  value  of^lT  thiiigs'wnicn    of  production,  or,  in  the  expression  we 
^  !._  ^j_^_..._i^  .  1  hsLYQ  used,  when  things  are  at  their 


cannot  be  indefinitely  increased;  ex- 
cept that  even  for  them,  when  produced 


1  ( 


by  industry,  there  is  a  minimum  value, 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production,    Vwm\m4^'^ 
But  in  all  things  which  admit  of  inde-    A       \    -■ 
fini  te  multiplication,  demand  and  supply    •^^^^-'-^^p-* 
only  determine    the  perturbations    of      j  ur^^ 
value,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
exceed  the  lengtn  of  time  necessary 
for  altering  the  supply.    Wliile  thus 
ruling  the  oscillations  of  value,  they 
themselves  obey  a  superior  force,  which 
makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of 
Production,  and  which  would  sCTfRPST 
Bnd  keep  It:  there,  if  fresh  disturbing 
influences  were  not  continually  arising 
to  make  it  again  deviate.    To  pursue 
the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equili- 
brium, but   the    condition    of   stable 
equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange 
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§  1,  The  component  elements  of 
Cost  of  Production  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  enquiry.* 
The  principal  of  them,  and  so  much 
the  principal  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole, 
we  found  to  be  Labour.      What  the 

5 reduction  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  pro- 
ucer,  or  its  series  of  producers,  is  the 
labour  expended  in  producing  it.  If 
w^e  consider  as  the  producer  the  capi- 
talist who  makes  the  advances,  tlie 
word  Labour  may  be  replaced  by  the 
word  Wages :  what  the  produce  costs 
to  him,  is  the  wages  which  he  has  had 
to  pay.  At  the  first  glance  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  only  a  pai-t  of  his  out- 
lay, since  he  has  not  only  paid  wages 
to  labourers,  but  has  likewise  provided 
them  with  tools,  materials,  and  per- 
haps buildings.  These  tools,  matenals, 
and  buildings,  however,  were  produced 
by  laboiur  and  capital ;  and  their  value, 
like  that  of  the  article  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  are  subservient, 
*  Supra,  pp.  19,  SO. 


depends  on  cost  of  production,  which 
again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The 
cost  of  production  of  broadcloth  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid 
by  the  cloth  manufacturer.  It  consists 
also  of  the  wa^es  of  spinners  and 
woolcombers,  and  it  may  be  added,  of 
shepherds,  all  of  which  the  clothier 
has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It 
consists  too  of  the  wages  of  builders 
and  brickmakers,  which  he  has  reim- 
bursed in  the  contract  price  of  erecting 
his  factory.  It  partly  consists  of  the 
wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-founders, 
and  miners.  And  to  these  must  be 
added  the  wages  of  the  carriers  who 
transported  any  of  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  production  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  used, 
and  the  product  itself  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  there* 
fore,  depends  principally  (we  shall  pre- 
sently see  whether  it  depends  solely) 
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on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for 
their  production ;  including  in  the  idea 
of  production,  that  of  conveyance  to 
the  market.  "In  estimating,'*  says 
Kicardo,*  "  the  exchangeable  value  of 
stockings,  for  example,  we  shall  find 
that  their  value,  comparatively  with 
other  things,  depends  on  the  total 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manu- 
facture them  and  bring  them  to 
market.  First,  there  is  the  labour 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  on 
which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown; 
secondly,  the  labour  of  conveying  the 
cotton  to  the  country  where  the  stock- 
ings are  to  be  manufactured,  which 
includes  a  portion  of  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  bmlding  the  ship  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in 
the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  the 
labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who 
erected  the  buildings  ana  machinery 
by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made  ; 
fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  un- 
necessary further  to  particularize.  The 
aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds 
of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  these  stockings 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  con- 
sideration of  the  various  quantities  of 
labour  which  have  been  .bestowed  on 
those  other  things,  will  equally  govern 
the  portion  of  them  which  will  oe  given 
for  the  stockings. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  real  foundation  of  exchangeable 
value,  let  us  suj^pose  any  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  cotton 
must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
stockings  come  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  ob- 
serve the  effects  which  wiD  follow.  If 
fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  in  navigating,  or  shipwrights 
in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  us ;  if  fewer  hands 
were  employed  in  raising  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  orif  the&se,  when  raised, 

*  PrineipUs  qf  PoliHeal  Eeonotqf  and 
Tuxahont  ch.  i.  sect.  3. 


were  rendered  more  efficient;  the 
stockings  would  inevitably  fall  in  value, 
and  command  less  of  other  things. 
They  would  fall,  because  a  less  quan- 
tity of  labour  was  necessary  to  their 
production,  and  would  therefore  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  quantity  of  those 
things  in  which  no  such  abndgmeut  of 
labour  had  been  made. 

"Economy  in  the  use  of  labour 
never  fails  to  reduce  the  relative  value 
of  a  commodity,  whether  the  saving  be 
in  tho  labour  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  commodity  itself,  or  in 
that  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. In  either  case  the  price  of 
stockings  would  fall,  whether  there 
were  fewer  men  employed  as  bleachers, 
spinners,  and  weavers,  persons  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  manufacture ; 
or  as  sailors,  carriers,  engineers,  and 
smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  con- 
cerned. In  the  one  case,  the  whole 
saving  of  labour  would  fall  on  the 
stockings,  because  that  portion  of 
labour  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  portion  only 
would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  re- 
mainder being  applied  to  all  those 
other  commodities,  to  the  production 
of  which  the  buildings,  machinery, 
and  carriage,  were  subservient.'* 

§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Bicardo  expresses  himself  as  if  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  costs  to 
produce  a  commodity  and  bring  it  to 
market,  were  the  only  thing  on  which 
its  value  depended.  But  since  tho 
cost  of  production  to  the  capitalist  is 
not  labour  but  wages,  and  since  wages 
may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  would 
seem  that  the  value  of  the  product 
cannot  be  determined  solely  oy  the 
quantity  of  labour,  but  by  the  quantity 
together  with  the  remuneration ;  and 
that  values  must  partly  depend  on 
wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  mtist 
be  considered,  that  value  is  a  relative 
term ;  that  thrvalue  of  a  commodity  is 
"nOflTname  for  an  inherent  and  sub- 
stantive quality  of  the  thing  itself,  but 
means  the  quantity  of  other  things 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  value  of  one  thing,  must' 
always  be  understood  relatively  to 
some  other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general. 
Now  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which 
affects  them  both  alike.  A  rise  or  fall 
of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  affects 
all  commodities  in  the  same  manner, 
and  therefore  affords  no  reason  why 
they  should  exchange  for  each  other 
in  one  rather  than  m  another  propor- 
tion. To  suppose  that  high  wages 
make  high  Talues,  is  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
high  values.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms :  the  high  value  of  some 
things  is  synonymous  with  the  low 
value  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only 
to  prices.  Though  there  is  no  sucn 
thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  As  soon  as  we  form  distinctly 
the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or 
low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  udth 
them :  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
prices,  is  a  popular  and  wide-spread 
opinion.  The  whole  amount  of  error 
involved  in  this  qproposition  can  only 
be  seen  thoroughly  when  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  money;  at  present  we 
need  only  say  that  if  it  be  true,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of 
wages;  for  if  wages  could  not  rise 
without  a  proportional  rise  of  the  price 
of  everythmg,  they  could  not,  for  any 
substantial  purpose,  rise  at  all.  This 
surely  is  a  sumcient  reductio  <xd  ah- 
surdumf  and  shows  the  amazing  folly 
of  the  propositions  which  may  and  do 
become,  and  long  remain,  accredited 
doctrines  of  popular  political  economy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
general  high  prices,  even  supposing 
them  to  exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a 
producer  or  dealer,  considered  as  such ; 
for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns, 
they  increase  in  the  same  degree  all 
his  expenses.  There  is  no  mode  iiv 
which  capitalists  can  compensate  them- 
selves for  a  high  cost  of  laoour,  through 
any  action  on  values  or  prices.  It 
cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  its 
effect  in  low  profits.  If  the  labouren 
really  get  more,  that  is,  get  the  pro- 


duce of  more  labour,  a  smaller  per- 
centage must  remain  for  profit.  From 
this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  mechanism  of  Exchange 
and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  but  is 
quite  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  8.  Although,  however,  general 
wages,  whether  high  or  low,  do  not 
affect  values,  yet  if  wages  are  higher 
in  one  employment  than  another,  or  if 
they  rise  or  fall  permanently  in  one 
employment  without  doing  so  in  others, 
these  inequalities  do  realiv  operate 
upon  values.  The  causes  which  make 
wages  vary  from  one  employment  to 
another,  have  been  considered  in  a 
former  chapter.  When  the  wages  of 
an  employment  permanently  exceed 
the  average  rate,  the  value  of  the 
thing  poducedwill,  in  the  same  degree, 
exceed  the  standard  determineof  by 
mere  quantity  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  by  skilled 
labour,  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
labour  is  more  highly  ^aid.  If,  through 
the  extension  of  education,  the  labourers 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish 
the  difference  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things 
produced  by  labour  of  the  superior 
kind  would  fall  in  value,  compared  with 
things  produced  by  common  labour, 
and  these  might  lie  said  therefore  to 
rise  in  value.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  difficulty  of  passing 
from  one  class  of  employments  to  a 
class  greatly  superior,  has  hitherto 
caused  the  wages  of  all  those  classes 
of  labourers  who  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier, 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  class,  considered  sepa- 
rately; and  that  the  inequalities  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much 
greater  than  could  exist  if  the  com- 
petition of  the  labouring  people  gene- 
rally, could  be  brought  practical^  to 
bear  on  each  particular  employment. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  wages  in 
different  employments  do  not  rise  or 
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fall  simultaneously,  but  are,  for  shoii; 
and  sometimes  even  for  long  periods, 
nearly  independent  of  one  another. 
All  such  disparities  evidently  alter  the 
relative  cost  of  production  of  dillerent 
commodities,  and  will  therefore  be 
completely  represented  in  their  natural 
or  average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  some  of  the  best  politiciil 
economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter 
into  value,  is  expressed  with  greater 
latitude  than  the  truth  warrants,  or 
than  accords  with  their  own  meaning. 
AVages  do  enter  into  value.  The 
/  relative  tvapea  of  the  labour  necessary 
/  ft»r  producing  different  commodities, 
I  affect  their  value  just  as  much  as  the 
^relative  quantities  of  labour.  It  is 
true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no 
effect  upon  values  ;l)ut  neither  has 
the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  If 
tliat  were  to  vaiy  simultaneously  and 
.equally  in  all  commodities,  values 
would  not  bo  affected.  K,  for  in- 
stance, the  general  efficiency  of  all 
labour  were  increased,  so  that  all 
things  without  exception  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  quanjtity  as  before 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  no 
trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost 
of  production  would  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.  Any  change 
which  might  take  place  in  them  would 
onl^  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in 
which  the  improvement  affected  dif- 
ferent things;  and  would  consist  in 
cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving 
of  laouur  had  been  the  greatest,  while 
those  in  which  there  had  been  some, 
but  a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  ac- 
tually rise  in  value.  In  strictness, 
therefore,  wages  of  labour  have  as 
much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of 
labour:  and  neither  Bicarao  nor  any 
one  else  has  denied  the  iact.  In  con- 
sidering, however,  the  causes  of  varia- 
tioM  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is 
the  thing  of  chief  importance;  for 
when  that  varies,  it  is  generally  in 
one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time, 
but  the  variations  of  wages  Texcept 
passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  ge- 
neral, and  have  no  considerable  effect 
on  value. 


§  4.  Thus  far  of  labour,  or  wa^St 
as  an  element  in  cost  of  production. 
But  in  our  analysis,  in  the  First  Book, 
of  the  requisites  of  production,  we  found 
that  there  is  another  necessary  clement 
in  it  besides  labour.  There  is  also 
capital ;  and  this  being  the  result  of 
abstiisetice,  the  produce,  or  its  value, 
must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate,  not 
only  all  the  labour  required,  but  the 
abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by  whom 
the  remuneration  of  the  different 
classes  of  labourers  was  advanced. 
The  return  for  ab8tinenpe.ia .Profit. 
An(t  pfoftt,"ve  have  also  seen, ;»  not 
exclusively  the  surplus  remaining  to 
the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  com- 
pensated for  his  outlay,  but  forms,  in 
most  cases,  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  outlay  itself.  The  flax-spinner, 
part  of  whose  expenses  consists  of  the 
purchase  of  flax  and  of  machinery,  hoB 
nad  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the 
wages  of  the  labour  oy  which  the  flax 
was  grown  and  the  machinery  made, 
hilt  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax- 
dresser,  the  miner,  the  iron-founder, 
and  the  machine-maker.  All  these 
profits,  together  with  those  of  the  spin- 
ner himself,  were  again  advanced  by 
the  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material, 
linen  yam :  and  along  with  them  the 
profits  of  a  fresh  set  of  machine-makers, 
and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers 
who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic 
material.  All  these  advances  form 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 
Profits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages, 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  produce. 

Value,  however,  being  purely  re- 
lative, cannot  depend  upon  absolute 
profits,  no  more  than  upon  absolute 
wages,  but  upon  relative  profits  only. 
High  general  profits  cannot,  any  more 
than  high  general  wages,  be  a  cause  of 
high  viuues,  because  high  general  values 
are  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 
In  80  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production  of  all  things,  they  cannot 
affect  the  value  of  any.  It  is  only 
by  entering  in  a  ^ater  degit^e  into 
the  cost  of  production  of  some  things 
than  of  others,  that  they  can  have  any 
influence  on  value. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  that 
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there  are  causes  vhich  necessitate  a 
permanently  higher  rate  of  profit  in 
certain  employments  than  in  others. 
There  must  be  a  compensation  for 
superior  risk,  trouble,  and  disngreeable- 
ness.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
selling  the  commodity  at  a  value  above 
that  which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  necefesary  for  its  production. 
If  gunpowder  exchanged  for  other 
things  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
the  labour  required  from  firat  to  last 
for  prodHcing  it,  no  one  would  set  up 
a  powder-mill.  Butchers  are  certainly 
a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakers, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to 
gi'eater  risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked 
that  they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  pro- 
fits, which  can  only  arise  nrom  the 
more  limited  competition  caused  by 
the  unpleasantness,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  unpopularity  of  their  trade. 
But  this  higher  profit  implies  that  they 
sell  their  commodity  at  a  higher  value 
than  that  due  to  their  labour  and  out- 
lay. All  inequalities  of  profit  which 
are  necessary  and  permanent,  are  re- 
presented in  the  relative  values  of  the 
commodities. 

§  5.  Profits,  however,  may  enter 
more  largely  into  the  conditions  of 
production  of  one  commodity  than  of 
another,  even  though  there  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  profit  between 
the  two  employments.  The  one  com- 
modity may  be  called  upon  to  yield 
profit  during  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  other.  The  example  by  which 
this  case  is  usually  illustrated  is  that 
of  ^vine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  wine, 
and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal 
amounts  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth 
does  not  improve  by  keeping;  the 
wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  desired  quality,  the  wine  requires 
to  be  kept  fi?e  years.  The  producer 
or  dealer  will  not  keep  it,  unless  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  can  sell  it  for 
as  much  more  than  the  cloth,  as 
amounts  to  five  years  profit,  accumu- 
lated at  compound  interest.  Tlie  wine 
and  the  cloth  were  made  by  the  same 
original  outlay.    Here  then  is  a  case 


in  which  the  natural  values,  relatively 
to  one  another,  of  two  commodities,  do 
not  conform  to  their  cost  of  production 
alone,  but  to  their  cost  of  production 
plus  something  else.  Unless,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  generality  in  the  ex- 
pression, we  include  the  profit  which 
the  wine-merchant  foregoes  during  the 
five  years,  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  wine :  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
additional  outlay,  over  and  above  his 
other  advances,  for  which  outlay  he 
must  be  indemnified  at  last. 

All  commodities  made  by  maohinery 
are  assimilated,  at  least  approximately, 
to  the  wine  in  the  preceding  example. 
In  comparison  with  things  made 
wholly  by  immediate  labour,  profits 
enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of 
production.  Suppose  two  commodities, 
A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year  for  its 
production,  by  means  of  a  capita) 
which  we  will  on  this  occasion  denote 
by^  money,  and  suppose  to  be  10002. 
A  is  made  wholly  by  immediate  labour, 
the  whole  10002.  being  expended  di- 
rectly in  wa^es.  B  is  made  by  means 
of  labour  which  costs  5002.  and  a  ma- 
chine which  costs  5002.,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  worn  out  by  one  year's  use. 
The  two  commodities  will  be  exactly 
of  the  same  value ;  which,  if  computed 
in  money,  and  if  profits  are  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  will  be  12002.  But 
of  this  12002.,  in  the  case  of  A,  only 
2002.,  or  one-sixth,  is  profit :  while  in 
the  case  of  B  there  is  not  only  the 
2002.,  but  as  much  of.  5002.  (the  price 
of  the  machine)  as  consisted  of  the 
profits  of  the  machine-maker;  which, 
if  we  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have 
taken  a  year  for  its  production,  is  again 
one-sixtn.  So  that  In  the  case  of  A 
only  one-sixth  of  the  entire  return  is 
profit,  whilst  in  B  the  element  of  profit 
comprises  not  only  a  sixth  oi  the 
whole,  but  an  ad(utional  sixth  of  a 
large  part. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  capital  which  consibts  of  ma- 
chineiy,  or  buildings,  or  material,  or 
anything  else  which  must  be  provided 
before  the  immediate  labour  can  com- 
mence, the  more  largely  will  profits 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  equally  true,  though  not  so  obvious 
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at  first  Bi^ht,  tliat  greater  durability 
in  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists 
of  machinery  or  buildings,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount 
of  it.  As  we  just  supposed  one  ex- 
treme case,  of  a  machine  entirely  worn 
out  by  a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose 
the  opposite  and  still  more  extreme 
case,  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever, 
and  re(|uires  no  i^epairs.  In  this  case, 
which  18  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  tnat  the 
manufacturer  should  ever  be  repaid 
the  500/.  which  he  gave  for  the  ma- 
chine, since  he  has  always  the  machine 
itself,  worth  5002.;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  as  before,  a  profit  on  it.  The 
commodity  B,  tlierefore,  which  in  the 
case  previously  supposed  was  sold  for 
1200Z.,  of  which  sum  lOOOi.  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  2002.  were 
profit,  can  now  be  sold  for  700Z.,  being 
5002.  to  replace  wa^es,  and  2002.  profit 
on  the  entire  capital.  Profit,  there- 
fore, enters  into  the  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  2002.  out  of  7002.,  being  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent, 
while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it 
enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth, 
or  1 6§  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  course 
purely  ideal,  since  no  machinery  or 
other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever  ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  this  ideal  case,  and  the 
more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the 
return.  If,  for  instance,  a  machine 
worth  5002.  loses  one  iifih  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  1002.  must  be  added 
to  the  return  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
8002.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into 
it  in  the  ratio  of  2002.  to  8002.,  or  one- 
fourth,  which  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  2002.  in 
12002.,  as  in  case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in 
which,  in  different  employments,  profits 
enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, and  therefore  into  the  returns 
required  by  him,  two  conseauozwes 
follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is, 
that  commodities  do  not  exchange  in  the 
ratio  simply  of  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  produce  them ;  not  even  if 
we  allow  for  the  unequal  rates  at  whicli 


different  kinds  of  labour  are.  perma- 
nently remunerated.  We  have  already 
illustrated  this  by  the  example  of  wine : 
we  shall  now  further  exemplify  it  by 
the  case  of  commodities  made  by  ma- 
chinery.  Suppose,  as  before,  an  article 

A,  made  by  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  immediate  labour.    But  instead  of 

B,  made  by  5002.  worth  of  immediate 
labour  and  a  machine  worth  5002.,  let 
us  suppose  C,  made  by  5002.  worth  of 
immediate  labour  with  the  aid  of  a 
machine  which  has  been  produced  by 
another  5002.  worth  of  immediate  la- 
bour: the  machine  requiring  a  year 
for  making,  and  worn  out  by  a  year's 
use ;  profits  bein^  as  before  20  per  cent. 
A  and  C  are  made  by  equal  quantities 
of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  costs 
10002.  worth  of  direct  labour;  C,  only 
5002.  worth,  which  however  is  made 
up  to  10002.  by  the  labour  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  machine.  If 
llkbour,  or  its  remuneration,  were  the 
sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  production, 
these  two  things  would  exchange  for 
one  another.  But  will  they  do  so? 
Cei-tainly  not.  The  machine  having 
been  maide  in  a  year  by  an  outlay  o9 
5002.,  and  profits  being  20  per  cent, 
the  natural  price  of  trie  machine  is 
6002.:  making  an  additional  1002. 
which  must  be  advanced,  over  and 
above  his  other  expenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  While, 
therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  for 
12002.,  C  cannot  be  permanently  sold 
for  less  than  13202. 

A  second  consequence  is,  that  every 
rise  or  fall  of  general  profits  will  have 
an  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally, 
(whicn,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  a 
contrjidiction  and  an  impossibility) : 
but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  which 
the  values  of  things  ace;^  affected  bv 
the  unequal  lengths  of  Hime  for  whicn 
profit  is  due.  When  two  things, 
though  made  by  equal  labour,  are  of 
unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called 
upon  to  yield  profit  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  or  months  than  the  other ; 
this  difference  of  value  will  be  greater 
when  profits  are  greater,  and  less  when 
they  are  less.    The  wine  which  has  to 
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yield  five  yean  profit  more  than  the 
cloth,  will  surpass  it  in  value  much  more 
if  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
are  only  20.  The  commodities  A  and 
C,  which,  though  made  hy  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour,  were  sold  for  1200Z. 
and  13202.,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
would,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as 
much,  have  been  sold  fbr  1100^.  and 
11552.,  a  difference  of  only  5  per  cent. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  even  a 
general  rise  of  wages,  when  it  involves 
a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
does  in  some  degree  influence  values. 
It  does  not  affect  them  in  the  manner 
vulgarly  supposed,  by  raising  them 
universally.  But  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labour,  lowers  profits;  and 
therefore  lowers  in  natural  value  the 
things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  average, 
and  raises  tnose  into  which  they  enter 
in  a  less  proportion  than  the  average. 
All  commodities  in  the  production  of 
which  machinery  bears  a  large  part, 
especially  if  the  machinery  is  very 
durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative 
value  when  profits  fall;  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in 
value  relatif  ely  to  them.  This  truth 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  phrase- 
ology more  plausible  than  sound,  by 
saying  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the 
value  of  things  made  by  labour,  in 
comparison  with  those  made  by  ma- 
chinery. But  things  made  by  ma- 
chinery, just  as  much  as  any  other 
things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely 
the  labour  which  made  the  machineiy 
itself:  the  only  difference  being  that 
profits  enter  somewhat  more  largely 
mto  the  production  of  things  for  which 
machinery  is  used,  though  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  the  outlay  is  still  labour. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the 
effect  with  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise 
of  wages ;  esp^oi^ly  as  this  last  ex- 
pression is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  an  increase  of  the 
^bourer's  real  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose 
here,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its 
em  )ioyer. 

§  6.    Besides  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary elements  in  cost  of  production 


— labour  and  profits — there  are  others  / 
which  are  artificial  and  casual,  as  for 
instance  a  tax.  The  tax  on  malt  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  article,  as  the  wages  of 
the  labourers.  The  expenses  which 
the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which 
the  nature  of  things  imposes,  must  be 
reimbursed  with  the  ordinary  profit 
from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  tho 
things  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
But  the  influence  of  taxation  on  valuo 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  influence  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  differ- 
ential taxation,  that  produces  the 
effect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed 
so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  from 
all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  com- 
modities were  taxed,  their  value  would 
rise :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  un- 
taxed, their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed, 
the  first  half  would  rise  and  the  last 
would  fall  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
eaualize  the  expectation  of  profit  in 
all  employments,  without  which  tho 
taxed  employments  would  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally 
imposed,  and  not  disturbing  the  re- 
lations of  different  productions  to  one 
another,  cannot  produce  auy  effect  on 
values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all 
the  means  and  appliances  which  enter 
into  the  cost  ot  production  of  com- 
modities, are  things  whose  own  value 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
increased  ad  libitum  in  quantity,  and 
which  therefore,  if  the  demand  goes 
beyond  a  certain  amount^  command  a 
scarcity  value.  The  materials  of  many 
of  the  ornamental  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  are  the  substances  called 
rosso,  jgiallo,  and  verde  antico,  which, 
whetijjar  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not, 
are  asserted  to  be  solely  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  ancient  columns 
and  other  ornamental  structures:  the 
quarries  from  which  the  stone  was 
originally  cut  being  exhausted,  (»■  their 
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locality  forgotten.*  A  material  of 
such  a  nature,  if  in  much  demand, 
must  be  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  and  this 
value  enters  into  tne  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  into  the  value, 
of  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems 
to  be  approaching  irhen  the  more 
valuable  furs  will  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the 
material.  Hitherto  the  diminishing 
number  of  the  animals  which  produce 
them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea, 
bas  operated  on  the  value  only  through 
the  greater  labour  which  has  become 
necessary  for  securing  any  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article;  since,  without 
doubt,  by  employing  labour  enough,  it 
might  still  be  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundar.ce  lor  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  which  scarcity  ^alue 
chiefly  operates  in  adding  to  cost  of 
production,  is  the  case  of  natural 
agents.  These,  when  unappropriated, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  do  not 
enter  into  cost  of  product  ion,  bave  to 
the  extent  of 'the  laoour  vhich  may  be 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  use.  Even 
when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  bear  a  value  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  appropriation,  but 
only  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limi- 
tation of  supply.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scar- 
city value.  Suppose  a  fall  of  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills 
wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to 
Fupply  them ;  the  use  of  the  fall  of 
water  will  have  a  ecarcity  value,  suffi- 
cient either  to  bring  the  demand  down 
to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  power,  *  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
water-power. 

*  Some  of  these  quarries,  I  believe,  have 
b«en  rediscovered,  and  are  again  worked. 


A  natural  agent  being  a  possession 
in  perpetuity,  and  being  only  service- 
able by  the  products  resulting  from  its 
continued  employment,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  deriving  benefit  from  its 
ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent, 
paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from 
the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This  equiva- 
lent always  might  be,  and  generallv  is, 
termed  rent.  The  question  therefore, 
rcHpecting  the  influence  which  the  ap- 
propi  iation  of  natural  agents  produces 
on  values,  is  often  stated  in  this  form : 
Does  Kent  enter  into  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  poli- 
tical economists  is  in  the  negative. 
The  ten^tation  is  strong  to  the  adop- 
tion of  these  sweeping  exprcsBions, 
even  by  those  who  aro  aware  of  the 
restrictions  with  which  they  must  be 
taken ;  for  there  is  no  denying  that 
they  stamp  a  general  principle  more 
firmly  on  the  mind,  than  if  it  were 
hedged  round  in  theory  with  all  ita 
practical  limitations.  But  they  also 
puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  political  eco- 
nomy, as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence 
of  facts.  No  one  can  deny  that  rent 
sometimes  enters  into  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  build  a  cloth  manufactory  on  it, 
the  ground-rent  forms  legitimately  a 
part  of  my  expenses  of  production, 
which  must  be  repaid  by  the  product. 
And  since  all  factories  are  built  on 
ground,  and  most  of  them  in  pkices 
where  grotmd  is  pecuhariy  valuable, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  must,  on  the  ave- 
rage, be  compensated  in  the  values  of 
all  things  made  in  factories.  In  what 
sense  it  is  true  that  rent  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  or  afifect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  })e 
shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OP  RENT,   IK  ITS  BELATIOX  TO  VALUE. 


§  1.  "Wr  Lave  inycstigated  the 
laws  which  determine  the  value  of  two 
classes  of  commodities :  the  small 
class  which,  being  limited  to  a  definite 
quantity,  have  their  value  entirely  .de- 
termined by  demand  and  supply,  save 
that  their  cost  of  production  (if  they 
have  any)  constitutes  a  minimum  below 
which  they  cannot  permanently  fall ; 
and  the  largo  class,  which  can  be  mul- 
tiplied ad  libitum  by  labour  and  capital, 
and  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
fixes  the  maximum  as  well  as  the 
minimum  at  which  they  can  perma- 
nently exchange.     But  there  is  still  a 

sidered:  those  which  have,  not  one. 
but  several  costs  of  prrvlnrlinn  ;  "'^"'^ 
Vvy^^*^  6an  always  t)e  increased  in  quantity  bv 
'  ^^jJTi&hojJT  and  (!iH)ital,  but  not,Jto..JfchP 
^^--i^  sametHHBUTit  of  laHnnr  ^pjf  ^tipi>n1  •  r>f 
which'^Tiii|j^|^  r^ny  h»  p^^^*^^^  *^  ^ 
fflven~cost^  out  a  further  quantj^y  not 
witnouc  a  greater' co-jj;.  lliose  com- 
modines  form  aiTmtennediate  class, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the 
others.  The  principal  of  them  is  agri- 
cultui*al  produce.  We  have  already 
made  abundant  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  that  in  agriculture,  the 
state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ; 
that  if  an  increased  quantity  of  produce 
is  required,  the  additional  supply  is 
obtained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the 
first.  Where  a  hundred  quartera  of 
corn  are  all  that  is  at  present  required 
from  the  lands  of  a  given  village,  if 
the  growth  of  population  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  Iiundred  more,  either 
by  breaking  up  worse  land  now  uncul- 
tivated, or  by  a  more  elaborate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  already  imder  the 
plough,  the  additional  hundred,  or 
some  part  of  them  at  least,  might  cost 
double  or  treble  as  much  per  quarter 
as  the  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  quarters  were 
all  raised  at  the  same  expense  (onlv 


the  best  land  being  cultivated) :  and  if 
that  expense  would  be  remunerated 
with  the  ordinary  profit  by  a  price  of 
20«.  the  quarter ;  the  natural  price  of 
wheat,  so  long  as  no  more  than  that 
quantity  was  required,  would  be  20«. ; 
and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall 
below  that  price,  from  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  or  other  casual  variations  in 
supply.  But  if  the  ^pulation  of  the 
district  advanced,  a  time  would  arrive 
when  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it.  We 
must  suppose  that  there  is  no  access 
to  any  foreign  supply.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis, no  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
can  be  produced  in  the  district,  unless 
by  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cul- 
tivation, or  altering  the  system  of 
culture  to  a  more  e^^uuwe  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done 
without  a  rise  in  price.  This  rise  o' 
price  will  gradually  be  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  demand.  So  long 
as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not  risen 
enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary 
profit  the  cost  of  producing  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  the  increased  value  of 
the  limited  supply  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  scarcity  value.  Suppose 
that  it  vdll  not  answer  to  cultivate  the 
second  best  land,  or  land  of  the  second 
degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less  return 
than  25«.  the  quarter;  and  that  this 
price  is  also  necessary  to  remunerate 
the  expensive  operations  by  which  an 
increased  produce  might  be  raised 
from  land  of  the  first  ouality.  If  so, 
the  price  will  rise,  through  the  increased 
demand,  until  it  reaches  26*.  That;  ^ 
will  now  be  the  natural  price :  being 
the^jOffUBilUUMlLvii^^  the  ■qnanRty, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at 
that  price,  will  not  1^  produr^p-ri  ^t 
that  pnce,  however,  society  can  go  on 
for  some  time  longer;  could  go  on 
perhaps  for  ever,  if  population  did  not 
increase.  The  price,  having  attained 
that  point,  will  not  again  permanently 
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recede  (though  it  may  fall  temporarily 
from  accidental  abundance);  nor  will 
it  advance  ftirther,  so  long  as  society 
can  obtain  the  supply  it  requires  with- 
out a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price  in  this 
reasoning,  as  a  convenient  svmbol  of 
Value,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of 
the  idea ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
80  as  far  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  por- 
tions of  the  supply  of  com  have  dif- 
ferent costs  of  production.  Though 
the  20,  or  50,  or  150  quarters  addi- 
tional have  been  produced  at  a  cost 
proportional  to  25s.,  the  original  hun- 
dred quarters  per  annum  are  still  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  only  proportional  to 
20«.  This  is  self-evident,  if  the  original 
and  tlie  additional  supply  are  produced 
on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is 
equally  true  if  they  are  produced  on 
the  same  land.  Suppose  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  produced  100 
quarters  at  20;t.,  has  been  made  to 
produce  150  by  an  expensive  process, 
which  it  would  not  answer  to  under- 
take without  a  price  of  258.  The  cost 
which  requires  258.  is  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  50  quarters  alone  :  the  first 
hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever 
to  bo  produced  at  the  original  cost, 
and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity, 
of  the  whole  rise  of  price  caused  by 
the  increased  demand :  no  one,  there- 
fore, will  incur  the  additional  expense 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  Mty, 
unless  they  alone  will  pay  for  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  tnerefore,  wiU 
be  produced  at    their  natural  price, 

Sroportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
uction :  while  the  other  hundred  will 
now  bring  in  5^.  a  quarter  more  than 
their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  and  sufficing  to  re- 
munerate, their  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  profln^Hnr  nf  pry.  ^^^"  *^^ 
gmallestj  por],iuii»~fif-  tLa  supply,  .jar 
quires  as  a  Tjf^ri^flnniry  ff>nnitii^a  -a 
ceftain  price,  that  pnce  wilLi)fi.i>be 
tained  fbr  all  the  x^bL-  \Va..ar8  not 
able  to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper  than 
another  because  the  com  from  which 
it  was  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer 
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soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  ^wer.    T^a  \y^ 
value,  therefore,  of  an  article  Tmeaning 
*'  ^natural.  whicU  is  the  same  with  its 
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"that    port] 


at    poi 
produc 


coat   oT 

winch  18  produced   and    broaght 

marlce'l  artlie  greiilfiSl  tiJLUUilUti. 


lis 


is  the  L&'w  of  value  oi^ino  ihircl  of 
the  tRr^e' 


re  av 


modities  are  divi 


§  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised 
in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
obtains  a  value  proportioned  to  its  cost 
of  production ;  all  the  portions  raised 
in  more  favourable  circumstances,  sell- 
ing as  they  must  do  at  the  same  value, 
obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioned 
to  their  cost  of  production.  Their  value 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  scarcity 
value,  for  it  is  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  production  of  the 
commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree  of 
deamess  necessary  for  keeping  down 
the  demand  to  the  level  of  a  limited 
supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  ^"ipy  ft  nij- 
vileg^ ;  they  obtain  a  value  which 
jrielas  them  more  than  tlie  ordmary 
profit.  It  this  &AVATifag^  depends  u])ou 
any  special  exemption,  such  as  being 
free  from  a  tax,  or  upon  any  personal 
advantages,  physical  or  mental,  or 
any  peculiar  process  only  known  to 
themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  of 
a  greater  capital  than  other  people, 
or  upon  various  other  things  which 
might  be  enumerated,  they  retain  it  to 
themselves  as  an  extra  gain,  over  and 
above  the  general  profits  of  capitai^o£. 
the  nature,  in  aoynfl  Bflff^  nf  «|  ^^^^/^p^y 
Droht.  put  when,  as  in  the  case 
which  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
sidering, the  advantage  depends  on 
the  possession  of  a  natural  agent  of 
peculiar  (quality,  as,  for  instance,  of 
more  fertile  land  than  that  which 
determines  the  geiieral  value  of  the 
commodity;  and  when  this  natural 
agent  is  not  owned  by  themselves; 
the  person  who  does  o^vn  it,  is  able  to 
exact  from  *bjm.  iji  thn  fnrr  '^^'^^^ 
the  Vftiotb  "iilrfl  en  in  di^rivt^  fr^rr  its 

use.      Wft  i^p  tl»i«  Kmiipr^f  hy  tL-nnthnr 

road  to  the  Law  of  Rei^t,  investigated 
in  the  concluding  cEapter  of  tJtP  P^^tP^*^ 
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v/Book.  Rent,  we  again  see,  is  Jbhe 
diflerence  beiween  the  unequal  rcinms 
to  (liflbUJUt  mm  flftlie  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  soil.    Whatever  bui^Iub 

the  game  amount  of  capital  on  the 
'""'niti  finili  nr  "^'^'^^  <^^^  ^^^^  p'^pprioTT.a 

HftTOftndfl  of  nncmty  r-nrnpftl .  a  feoourse 
to ;  tLat  surplus  will  naturally  be  paid 
as  rent  from  that  capital,  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thought  by  political 
economists,  among  the  rest  even  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land 
is  always  at  a  monopoly  value,  because 
(they  said)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  it  always  yields  some- 
tliing  further  for  rent,  "fhis  we  now 
^aee  to  bo  erroneous.  A  thing  cannot 
be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply 
can  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent if  we  are  only  willing  to  incur  the 
cost.  If  no  more  com  than  the  exist- 
ing quantity  is  grown,  it  is  because 
the  value  has  not  risen  high  enough  to 
remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it. 
Any  land  (not  reserved  for  other  uses, 
or  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing 
price,  and  by  the  existing  processes, 
will  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tole- 
rably certain,  unless  some  artificial 
hindrance  intervenes,  to  be  cultivated, 
although  nothing  may  be  left  for  rent. 
As  long  as  there  is  any  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  which  at  the  existing  price 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at  all, 
there  must  oe  some  land  a  little  better, 
which  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit, 
but  allow  nothing  for  rent:  ana  that 
land,  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm, 
will  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer;  if 
not  «o,  probably  by  the  proprietor,  or 
by  some  other  person  on  sufferance. 
Some  such  land  at  least,  under  culti- 
vation, there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

V^       Bent,  therefnra^  fnmiH  ti»  Tva^rtnf  tha 

cost  of  production  which  determines 
th»-valufl  ot  agricultural  produce. 
Circumstances  no  aoubt  may  oe  con- 
ceived  in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
very  largely  too.  We  can  imagine 
a  country  so  fully  peopled,  and  with  all 
its  cultivable  soil  so  completely  occu- 
pied, that  to  produce  any  ftdditional 
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Quantity  would  require  more  labour 
tnan  the  produce  would  feed :  and  if 
we  suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  wnole  world,  or  of  a  country  de- 
barred from  foreign  supply,  then,  if 
population  continued  increasing,  both 
the  land  and  its  produce  would  really 
rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity  price. 
But  this  state  of  things  never  can  have 
really  existed  anywhere,  unless  pos- 
sibly in  some  small  island  cut  oiT  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  whatever  that  it  should  exist. 
It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region 
at  present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen, 
can  take  effecl 


In^dLjBQU&tiios 

of  any  extent  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated :  and  while 
there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of 
land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  wore  an 
indefinite  quantity.  What  is  prac- 
tically hmited  in  supply  is  or^ly  the 
better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  so 
much  rent  cannot  be  demanded  as 
would  bring  in  the  competition  of  the 
lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  must  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land 
which  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The 
land  or  the  capital  most  unfavourably 
circumstanced  among  those  actually 
employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land 
or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  regulates  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as  W 
we  have  already  spen,  no  cause  oi  vaine. 
but  tne  pn^^  qi  tne  pnviiflgft  \gli'ph 

portions  of  agricultural  produce  cnnfftra 
on  all  except  the  least  favoured  portion. 


profits  of  different  farmmg  capitals,  by 
enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  oy  supe- 
riority of  natural  advantages.  If  all 
landlords  were  unanimously  to  forego 
their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  tho 
consumer;  for  the  existing  price  of 
com  would  BtUl  be  an  indlspensablo 
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condition  of  the  production  of  part  of 
the  existing  supply,  and  if  a  part 
obtained  that  pnco.  the  whole  would 
obtain  it.  Kent,  therefore,  unless 
aKificially  increased  by  restrictive 
laws,  is  no  burthen  on  the  consumer ; 
it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  com,  and 
is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  stAte  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  e(^uiyalent 
In  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would 
then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
"eneral  instead  of  private  advantage. 

^  §  3.  Agricultural  proaucnoiis  are 
->  not  the  only  commodities  which  have 
•  several  different  costs  of  production  at 
once,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
that  difference,  and  in  proportion  to  it, 
afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an  in- 
stance. Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material 
extracted  from  tbe  interior  of  the  earth 
— metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c., 
aro  obtained  from  mines  differing  con- 
siderably in  fertility,  that  is,  yielding 
very  different  quantities  of  the  product 
to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most 
fertile  mines  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land;  it  being  self- 
evident,  that  the  most  fertile  lands 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  supply 
the  whole  demand  of  a  fully-peopled 
country ;  and  even  of  what  tney  do 
yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by 
a  labour  and  outlay  as  great  as  that 
required  to  grow  tbe  same  amount  on 
worse  land.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mines ;  at  least,  not  universally.  There 
are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  extract  from  a  particular 
vein,  in  a  given  time,  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there 
is  only  a  limited  surface  of  the  vein 
exposed,  on  which  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously employed.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  for 
example,  some  other  cause  of  limita- 
tion must  be  sought  for.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  limit  the  quan- 
titv  raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to 
exhaust  the  mine :  in  others  there  are 
■aid  to  be  combinations  of  owners^  to 


keep  up  a  monopoly  price  by  limiting 
the  production.  Wnatever  be  the 
causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  richness  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  since  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce must  be  proportional  to  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  worst  mine  (fer- 
tility and  situation  tiken  together),  it 
is  mro  than  proportional  to  that  of 
the  oest.  All  mines  superior  in  pro- 
djice  to  the  worst  actually  worked,  will 
ield,  therefore,  a  rent  eqnal  to  the 
excess.  They  may  yield  more;  and 
the  worst  mine  may  itself  yield  a  rent. 
Mines  being  comparatively  few,  their\/ 
qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into 
one  another,  as  the  qualities  of  land 
do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  produce  con- 
siderably above  the  cost  of  production 
at  the  worst  mine  now  worked,  with- 
out being  sufBcient  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion a  still  worse.  During  the  interval, 
the  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity 
value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example.  Fish- 
eries in  the  open  sea  are  not  appro- 
priated, but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  nvers 
almost  always  are  so,  and  likewise 
oyster-beds  or  other  particular  fishing 
grounds  on  coasts.  We  may  take 
salmon  fisheries  as  an  example  of  the 
whole  class.  Some  rivers  are  far  more 
productive  in  salmon  than  others. 
None,  however,  without  being  ex- 
hausted, can  supply  more  than  a  very 
limited  demand.  The  demand  of  a 
country  like  England  can  only  be  sup- 

5 lied  by  taking  salmon  from  many 
ifferent  rivers  of  unequal  productive- 
ness, and  the  value  must  be  sufficient 
to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  fish 
from  the' least  productive  of  these.  All 
others,  therefore,  will  if  appropriated 
afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
superiority.  Much  higher  than  this  it 
cannot  be,  if  there  are  salmon  rivers 
accessible  which  from  distance  or  in- 
ferior productiveness  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  supply  the  market.  If 
there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtless,  may 
rise  to  a  scarcity  rate,  and  the  worst 
fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a  con- 
siderable rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  and  of 
fisheries,  the  natuial  order  of  events  ie 
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liable  to  be  interi'apted  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of 
superior  quality  to  some  of  tnose 
already  in  use.  The  first  effect  of  such 
an  incident  is  an  increase  of  the  supply ; 
which  of  course  lowers  the  value  to 
call  forth  an  increased  demand.  This 
reduced  value  may  be  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  remunerate  the  worst  of  the 
xisting  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these 
may  consequently  be  abandoned.  If 
the  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened, 
produce  as  much  of  the  conmiodity  as 
18  required  at  the  lower  value  corre- 
sponding to  their  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  fall  of  value  will  be  permanent, 
an^  there  will  be  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  rents  of  those  mines  or  fisheries 
which  are  not  abandoned.  In  this 
case,  when  things  have  permanently 
adjusted  themselves,  ithe  result  will  be, 
that  the  scale  of  qualities  which  supply 
the  market  will  have  been  cut  short  ,at 
the  lower  end,  while  a  new  insertion 
will  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at 
some  point  higher  up ;  and  the  worst 
mine  or  Bshery  in  use — the  one  which 
regulates  the  rents  of  the  superior 
qualities  and  the  valae  of  the  com- 
modity—will be  a  mine  or  fishery  of 
better  quality  than  that  by  wnich 
they  were  previously  regulated. 

Land  is  used  &r  other  purposes 
than  agriculture,  especially  for  resi- 
dence ;  and  when  so  used,  yields  a 
rent,  determined  by  principles  similar 
to  those  already  laid  down.  The 
ground  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent 
of  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  will 
not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the 
same  land  would  afibrd  in  agriculture : 
but  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an 
indefinite  amount:  the  surplus  being 
either  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of 
convenience,  the  convenience  often 
consisting  in  superior  facilities  for 
pecuniaiy  gain.  Sites  of  remarkable 
beauty  are  generally  limited  in  supply, 
and  therefore,  if  in  great  demand,  are 
at  a  scarcity  value.  Sites  superior 
only  in  convenience,  are  governed  as  to 
their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles 
of  rent.  The  ground  rent  oi  a  house 
in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  similar  patch  of 

P.E. 


ground  in  the  open  fields :  but  that  of 
a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people 
estimate  the  superior  facilities  of  money- 
making  in  the  more  crowded  place. 
The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and 
harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many 
other  privile^s,  may  be  analysed  on 
similar  principles. 

§  4.  Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous  v> 
to  rent,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trans- 
actions of  industry  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Take  the  case,  for  example, 
of  a  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege  for 
the  use  of  a  process  by  which  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  If  the  value  ol 
the  product  continues  to  be  regulated 
by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process, 
the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  profit 
equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  pro- 
cess possesses  over  theirs.  This  extra 
profit  is  essentially  similar  to  rent,  and 
sometimes  even  assumes  the  form  of 
it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other  pro- 
ducers the  use  of  his  privilege,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment.  So 
long  as  he,  and  those  whom  he  asso- 
ciates in  the  privilege,  do  not  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  market,  so 
long  the  onginal  cost  of  production, 
being  the  necessary  condition  of  pro- 
ducing a  part,  will  regulate  the  value 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  patentee  will  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  his  rent  to  a  full 
e<][iuvalent  for  the  advantage  which 
his  process  ^ves  him.  In  the  com- 
mencement mdeed  he  will  probably 
forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  underselling  others:  the  in- 
creased supply  which  he  brings  for- 
ward will  lower  tiie  value,  and  make 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do 
not  share  in  the  privilege:  many  of 
whom  therefore  will  gradually  retire, 
or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  patentee^. 
As  his  supply  increases  theirs  wil^ 
diminish,  tne  value  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing slightly  depressed.  But  if  he 
stops  snort  in  bis  operations  before  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  nexr 
process,  things  will  again  adjust  them- 
selves to  what  was  tne  natural  value 
before  the  invention  was  made,  and 
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tbe  benefit  of  the  xmproyement  will 
accrne  solely  to  the  patentee. 

The  extra  gains  which  any  prodncer 
or  dealer  obtains  through  superior  ta- 
lents  for  business,  or  superior  business 
arrangements,  are  very  much  of  a 
similar  kind.  If  all  ms  competitors 
had  the  same  advantages,  and  used 
them,  the  benefit  would  be  transferred 
to  their  customers,  through  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  the  article :  he  onlj 
retains  it  for  himself  because  he  is 
able  to  bring  his  commodity  to  market 
at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  value  is  deter- 
mined by  a  higher.  All  advantages, 
in  fact,  which  one  competitor  has  over 
another,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
whether  personal  or  the  result  of  social 
arrangements,  bring  the  commodity,  so 
far,  into  the  Iliird  Class,  and  assimilate 
the  possessor  of  the  advantage  to  a 
v^  receiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  profits 
represent  the  universA  elements  in 
production,  while  rent  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  difierential  and  pecu- 
liar:  any  difference  in  favour  of  certain 
producers,  or  in  favour  of  production  in 
certain  circumstances,  being  the  source 
of  a  gain,  which,  though  not  called 


rent  unless  paid  perio^eally  by  one 
person  to  another,  is  ffoyemed  by  laws 
entirely  the  same  with  it.  The  price  >/ 
paid  ror  a  differential  advanta^  in 
producing  a  commodity,  cannot  enter 
into  the  general  cost  o£  production  <A 
the  commodity. 

A  commodity  may,  no  doubt,  in 
some  contingencies,  yield  a  rent  even 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir-  . 
cumstances  of  its  production ;  but  onl^  ^^ 
when  it  is,  for  the  time,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  commodities  which  are 
absolutely  limited  in  supply,  and  is 
therefore  selling  at  a  scarcity  value ; 
which  never  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  a  permanent  condition  of  any  of  the 
great  rent-yielding  commodities:  un* 
less  through  their  approaching  exhaus- 
tion, if  they  are  mineral  products  (coal, 
for  example),  or  through  an  increase  of 
population,  continuing  after  a  further 
increase  of  production  becomes  im- 
possible; a  contingency,  which  the 
almost  inevitable  progress  of  human 
culture  and  improvement  in  the  long 
interval  which  nas  first  to  elapse,  for> 
bids  118  to  coDfiider  as  probable. 


CHAPTBB  VI. 


■UUICABT  OF  TBB  THX0R7  OP  YAIini. 


§  1.  Wb  have  now  attained  a  favour- 
able point  for  looking  back,  and  taking 
a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  which 
we  have  traversed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Book.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the 
theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained  them. 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  term.  The 
value  of  a  thin^  means  the  quantity  of 
some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in 
general,  which  it  exchanges  for.  The 
values  of  aU  things  can  never,  there- 
fore, rise  or  fall  simultaneously.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a 
general  fall  of  values.  Every  rise  of  va- 
lue supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

n.  xbe  temporary  or  market  value 


of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  and 
supply;  rising  as  the  demand  rises, 
and  falling  as  the  supply  rises.  The 
demand,  however,  varies  with  the 
value,  being  generally  greater  when 
the  thing  is  cheap  than  when  it  is 
dear;  and  the  value  always  adjusts 
itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  demand 
is  equal  to  the  supply. 

lU.  Besides  their  temporary  value, 
things  have  also  a  permanent,  or  aa  it 
ma^  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  Ithe  market  value,  after  every 
variation,  always  tends  to  return ;  and 
the  oscillations  compensate  for  one 
another,  so  that,  on  tne  average,  com- 
modities exchange  at  about  their  natonJ 
value. 
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IV.  The  natural  value  of  some  things 
is  a  scarcity  value :  but  most  things 
naturally  exchange  for  one  another  m 
the  ratio  of  their  coat  of  production,  or  at 
what  may  be  termed  their  Cost  Value. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturally 
and  permanently  at  a  scarcity  value, 
are  those  of  which  the  supply  cannot 
be  increased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  demand 
which  would  exist  for  them  at  their 
cost  value. 

VI.  A  mfiPf|iiil|  milllll  Wirnnn  a 
gcarcitjTvalue.    M^^^yftty  fft^f ""*^  F^^ 

ykme  to  anytbmi;;^  exq^  i^ugh  a 
limttfttion  oi  the  supply- 
Til.  EViSry  commodity  of  which  the 
supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
labour  and  capital,  exchanges  for  other 
things  proportionally  to  the  cost  neces- 
saiy  for  producing  and  bringing  to 
market  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
supply  required.  The  natural  value  is 
Bvnonymous  with  the  Cost  Value,  and 
the  cost  value  of  a  thing,  means  the  cost 
value  of  the  most  costly  ^rtion  of  it. 

VIII.  Cost  of  Pr(5duction  consists  of 
several  elements,  some  of  which  are 
constant  and  universal,  others  occa- 
sional. The  universal  elements  of 
cost  of  production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital. 
The  occasional  elements  are,  taxes, 
and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  bj  a 
scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites. 

IX.  Rent  is  not  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
which  yields  it :  except  in  the  cases, 
(rather  conceivable  than  actually  exist- 
ing) in  which  it  results  from,  and  repre- 
sents, a  scarcity  value.  '  But  when 
land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
culture is  applied  to  some  other  pur- 
pose, the  rent  which  it  would  have 
yielded  is  an  element  in  the, cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  which  it  is 

^employed  to  produce. 

A.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements; 
things  which  admit  of  indefinite  in- 
crease, naturally  and  permanently  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the 
comparative  amount  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  for  producing  them,  and 
the  comparative  amount  of  profits 
which  must  be  obtained  by  the  capi- 
talifits  who  pay  those  wages. 


XI.-  The  comparcUive  amount  of 
wages  does  not  depend  on  what  wages 
are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do 
not  make  high  values,  nor  low  wages 
low  values.  The  comparative  amount 
of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  com- 
parative quantities  of  labour  required, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rates  of 
its  remuneration. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of 
profits  does  not  depend  on  what  profits 
are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low 
profits  make  High  or  low  values.  It 
depends  partly  on  the  comparative 
lengths  of  time  during  which  the  capital 
is  employed,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative ratA  of  profits  in  difierenVeui 
ployments. 

XJII.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  have  to  be  advanced 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
require  that  there  be  a  permanent 
difference  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  then, 
whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  be  much  or  little,  these  two 
things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange 
for  one  another. 

XIV.  If  one  of  the  two  things  com- 
mands, on  the  average,  a  greater  value 
than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of 
labour  permanently  paid  at  a  highef 
rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  the 
capital,  which  supports  that  labour, 
must  be  advanced  for  a  longer  period ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended 
with  some  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

XV.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  the  production  is 
the  most  important :  the  efiect^f  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  -?>^ihem 
are  insignificant.  *" 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less 
important  become  tne  minor  elements 
of  cost  of  production,  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  labour  re(^uLred  lor  their  pro- 
duction. 
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X  Vn.  Bat  eTeiy  fkD  of  profits  lowers, 
in  ROTfic  degree,  the  cost  vaioe  of  things 
made  with  mach  or  durable  machinery, 
and  raises  that  of  things  made  hy 
hand ;  and  every  riM  of  profits  does 
the  reverse, 

f  2.  Rach  is  the  eeneral  theoiy  of 
Exchange  Value.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark  that  this  theory 
contempUtes  a  system  of  production 
carried  on  by  capitalints  for  profit, 
and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence. 
in  proportion  as  we  admit  this  last 
supposition — and  in  most  countries 
we  must  admit  it,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  agricultural  produce,  to  a 
venr  great  extent — such  of  the  pre- 
cecnng  theorems  as  relate  to  the  de- 
pendence of  value  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  require  modification,  lliose 
tlicorcms  are  all  grounded  on  the  sup- 
poHition,  that  the  producer's  object 
and  aim  is  to  derive  a  profit  from 
his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows 
that  ho  must  sell  nis  commodity  at 
the  price  which  will  aflbrd  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  exchange  for  other  commodities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor,  the  metayer,  and  even  the 
pcaHa!it-i'armer  or  allotment-holder — 
the  labourer,  under  whatever  name,  pro- 
ducing on  his  own  account— is  seekms, 
not  an  investment  for  his  little  capital, 
but  an  advantageous  employment  for 
his  time  and  labour.  Uis  disbiune- 
nients,  beyond  his  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  labour. 
\Mion  ho  and  his  family  have  been 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  (and 
perliaps  clothed  with  materiab  grown 
thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
plementary remuneration  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be 
compared  to  those  labourers  who,  de- 
riving their  subsistence  from  an  in- 
dependent source,  can  afford  to^  sell 
their  labour  at  any  nrice  which  is  to 
their  minds  worth  me  exertion.  A 
peasant,  who  supports  himself  and  bis 
mmily  with  one  portion  of  his  produce, 
will  often  aeU  the  remainder  vory  much 


below  what  would  be  its  cost  value  to 
the  capitalist. 

There  is,  however,  even  in  this  case, 
a  minimum,  or  inferior  limit,  of  value. 
The  produce  which  he  carries  to  market, 
most  bring  in  to  him  the  value  of 
all  necessaries  which  he  is  compelled 
to  purchase ;  and  it  most  enable  him 
to  pay  his  rent.  Rent,  under  peasant 
cultivation,  is  not  governed  oy  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  chapters 
inmieoiately  preceding,  but  is  either 
determined  by  custom,  as  in  the  case 
of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  competition, 
depends  on  the  ratio  of  poputation  to 
land.  Rent,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is 
an  element  of  cost  of  production.  The 
peasant  must  work  mitil  he  has  cleared 
nis  rent  and  the  price  of  all  purchased 
necessaries.  Ailer  this,  he  will  go  on 
working  only  if  he  can  sell  the  produce 
for  such  a  price  as  will  overcome  his 
aversion  to  labour. 

The  minimum  just  mentioned  is 
what  the  peasant  must  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  the  whole  of  his  surplus 
produce.  But  inasmuch  as  this  surplus 
IS  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be 
either  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  industry,  a  mmimum 
value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give 
any  minimum  value  for  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  commodity.  In  this 
state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  hardly 
be  said,  that  the  value  depends  at  aU 
on  cost  of  production.  It  depends 
entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is, 
on  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  surplus  food  which  the  peasants 
choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  non-agricultural,  or  rather  of  the 
non-peasant  population.  If  the  buying 
class  were  numerous  and  the  growing 
class  lazy,  food  might  be  permanently 
at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  case  has  anywhere  a  real 
existence.  If  the  growing  class  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  the 
buyers  few,  food  will  be  extremelv 
cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  case,  though 
some  parts  of  France  perhaps  approxi- 
mate to  it.  The  common  cases  are, 
either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately, 
the  peasant  class  is  indolent  and  the 
buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  industrious 
and  the  town  poputation  numerous  and 
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opulent,  as  in  Belginm,  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  parts  of  Germany.  The 
price  of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself 
to  these  varieties  of  circumstances,  un- 
less modified,  as  in  many  cases  it  is, 
by  the  competition  of  producers  who 
are  not  peasauts,  or  by  the  prices  of 
foreign  markets. 

§  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that 
of  plave-grown  produce :  which  pre- 
sents, however,  by  no  means  the  same 
degree  of  complication.  The  slave- 
owner is  a  capitalist,  and  his  induce- 
ment to  production  consists  in  a  profit 
on  his  capital.  This  profit  must  amount 
to  the  ordinary  rate.  In  respect  to  his 
expenses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as 
if  his  slaves  were  free  labourers  working 
with  their  presc-nt  cHiciency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  eoual  to  their  present 
cost.  If  the  cost  IS  less  in  pToportion 
to  the  work  done,  than  tho  wages  of 
free  labour  would  be,  so  much  the 
greater  are  his  profits :  but  if  all  other 
producers  in  tlie  country  possess  the 
same  advantage,  the  values  of  com- 


modities will  not  be  at  all  affected  by 
it.  The  only  case  in  which  they  can 
be  affected,  is  when  the  privilege  of 
cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular 
branches  of  production,  free  labourers 
at  proportionally  higher  wages  being 
employed  in  the  remainder.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  in- 
equality between  the  wages  of  different 
employments,  prices  and  values  receive 
the  impress  of  the  inequality.  Slave- 
grown  will  exchange  for  non-slave- 
grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than 
that  of  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production ;  the  value  of  the 
former  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  gi-eater, 
than  if  slavery  did  not  exist. 

The  further  adaptation  of  the  theory 
of  value  to  the  varieties  of  existing  or 
possible  industrial  systems  may  be  left 
with  great  advantage  to  the  intellig|ent 
reader.  It  is  well  said  by  Montesquieu, 
"It  is  not  always  advisable  so  com- 
pletely  to  exhaust  a  subject,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  reader.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  read,  but 
to  excite  the  reader  to  thought/'* 
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§  1.  ^  Uayikq  proceeded  thus  far  in 
ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  Value, 
\^'ithout  introducing  the  idea  of  money 
^exoe^  occasionally  for  illustration), 
it  is  time  that  wo  should  now  superadd 
that  idea,  and  consider  in  what  man- 
ner the  principles  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities  are  affected  by 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  Medium  of 
lilxchan^e. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manifold 
functions  of  a  Circulating  Medium, 
thei-o  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  principal  incon- 
veniences which  we  should  experience 
if  we  had  not  such  a  medium.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  would  be  the 
want  of  a  common  measure  for  values 
of  different  sorts.  If  a  tailor  had  only 
coats,  and  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  a 


horse,  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to 
ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to 
obtain  for  a  coat,  or  how  many  coats 
he  should  give  for  a  horse.  The  calcu- 
lation must  be  recommenced  on  dif- 
ferent data,  every  time  he  bartered  his 
coat  for  a  different  kind  of  article ; 
and  there  could  be  no  current  price,  or 
regular  quotations  of  value.  Whereas 
now  each  thing  has  a  current  price  in 
money,  and  he  gets  over  all  dimculties 
by  reckoning  his  coat  at  4Z.  or  5Z.,  and 
a  four-pound  loaf  at  6<^.  or  Id.  As  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  different 
lengths  by  expressing  them  in  a  cona- 
mon  language  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  values  by 
means  of  a  common  language  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  no 
*  SpirU  qflMv^  conclusion  of  book  xL 
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other  waj  can  yalnes  be  arranged  one 
above  another  in  a  scale ;  in  no  other 
can  a  person  conveniently  calculate 
the  sum  of  his  posBessions;  and  it  is 
easier  to  ascertain  and  remember  the 
relations  of  many  things  to  one  thing, 
than  their  innumerable  cross  relations 
with  one  another.  This  advantage  of 
having  a  common  language  in  which 
values  mav  be  expressed,  is,  even  by 
itself,  80  important,  that  some  sach 
mode  of  expressing  and  computing 
them  would  probably  be  used  even  if  a 
pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  express 
anv  real  thing,  but  a  mere  unit  of  cal- 
culation. It  is  said  that  there  are 
African  tribes  in  which  tiffs  somewhat 
artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails. 
They  calculate  the  value  of  tnings  in 
a  sort  of  money  of  account,  called  ma- 
cutea.  They  say,  one  thing  is  worth 
ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  There  is  no  real  thing 
called  a  macute :  it  is  a  conventional 
unit,  for  the  more  convenient  com- 
parinon  of  things  with  one  another. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  econo- 
mical benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
money.  The  inconveniences  of  barter 
are  so  great,  that  without  some  more 
commodious  means  of  effecting  ex- 
changes, the  division  of  employments 
could  hardly  have  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  tailor,  who 
had  nothing  but  coats,  might  starve 
before  he  could  find  any  person  having 
bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  be- 
iddes,  he  would  not  want  as  much 
bread  at  a  time  as^  would  be  worth  a 
coat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided. 
Every  person,  therefore,  would  at  all 
times  hasten  to  dispose  of  his  com- 
modity in  exchange  for  anything  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  fitted  to  his 
own  immediate  wants,  was  in  great  and 
general  demand,  and  easily  divisible, 
so  that  he  mignt  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  jpurehase  with  it  whatever  was 
offered  tor  sale.  The  primary  neces- 
saries of  life  possess  tnese  properties 
in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extremely 
divisible,  and  an  object  of  universal 
desire.    Still,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 

*  Montctqaieu,  SpirU  tfLam$,  book  uU. 
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thing  required;  for,  of  food,  tmlett 
in  expectation  of  a  scareity,  no  one 
wishes  to  possess  more  at  once,  than 
is  wanted  for  immediate  consumption ; 
so  that  a  person  is  never  sure  of  find- 
ing an  immediate  purehaser  for  articles 
of  food :  and  unless  soon  disposed  of, 
most  of  them  perish.  The  thing  which 
people  would  select  to  keep  by  them  for 
making  purchases,  must  be  one  which, 
besides  being  divisible,  and  generally 
desired,  docs  not  deteriorate  by  keep- 
ing. This  reduces  the  choice  to  a 
small  number  of  articles. 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  concmrenoe,  almost 
all  nations,  at  a  very  early  period, 
fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  espe- 
cially gold  and  silver,  to  serve  this 
purpose.  No  other  substances  unite  the 
necessary  qualities  in  so  great  a  degree, 
with  so  many  subordinate  advantages. 
Next  to  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
some  climates  even  before  clothing,  the 
strongest  inclination  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  is  for  personal  ornament,  and 
for  the  kind  of  distinction  which  is 
obtained  by  rarity  or  costliness  in  such 
ornaments.  After  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  were  satisfied,  evei^  one 
was  eager  to  accumulate  as  g^at  a  store 
as  possible  of  things  at  once  costly  and 
ornamental ;  which  were  chiefly  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels.  These  were  the 
things  which  it  most  pleased  every 
one  to  possess,  and  which  there  was 
most  certainty  of  finding  others  willing 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of 
produce.  They  were  among  the  most 
imperishable  of  all  substances.  They 
were  also  portable,  and  containing  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  were  easily  hid : 
a  consideration  of  much  importance  in 
an  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  infe- 
rior to  gold  and  silver  in  the  quality  of 
divisibility;  and  are  of  very  vanous 
qualities,  not  to  be  accurately  discri- 
minated without  ^at  trouble.  Gold 
and  silver  are  eminently  divisible,  and 
when  pure,  always  of  the  same  quality : 
and  their  purity  may  be  ascertained 
and  certified  by  a  public  authority. 

Accordingly,  though  fiirs  have  been 
employed  as  money  in  some  countries^ 
cattle  in  others,  in  Chinese  Tartaiy 
cubes  of  tea  closely  pressed  together. 
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the  Bhellfl  called  cowries  on  the  coast 
of  Wefitem  Africa,  and  in  Abyssinia 
at  this  daj  blocks  of  rock  salt ;  though 
even-  of  metals,  the  less  costly  have 
sometimes  been  chosen,  as  iron  in  Lace- 
diemon  from  an  ascetic  policy,  copper 
in  the  early  Boman  repablio  from^  the 
poverty  of  the  people ;  gold  and  silver 
nave  been  generally  preferred  by  na- 
tions which  were  able  to  obtain  them, 
either  by  industry,  commerce,  or  con- 
quest. To  the  qualities  which  ori- 
ginally recommended  them,  another 
came  to  be  added,  the  importance  of 
which  only  unfolded  itself  by  degrees. 
Of  all  commodities,  they  are  among 
the  least  influenced  by  any  of  the 
causes  which  produce  fluctuations  of 
yalue.  Mo  commodity  is  quite  free 
frY)m  such  fluctuations.  Gold  and  silver 
have  sustained,  since  the  beginning  of 
history,  one  great  permanent  altera- 
tion of  value,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  American  mines;  and  some  tem- 
porary yariations,  such  as  that  which,* 
m  the  last  great  war,  was  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  metals  in  hoards, 
and  in  tne  military  chests  of  the  im- 
mense annies  constantly  in  the  field. 
In  the  present  age  the  opening  of  new 
sources  of  supply,  so  abundant  as  the 
Ural  Mountams,  California,  and  Aus- 
Iralia,  may  be  the  commencement  of 
another  period  of  decline,  on  the  limits 
of  which  it  would  be  useless  at  present 
to  speculate.  But  on  the  whole,  no  com- 
mooities  are  so  little  exposed  to  causes 
of  variation.  They  fluctuate  less  than 
almost  any  other  thinss  in  their  cost 
of  production.  And  from  their  dura- 
bibty,  tbe  total  quantity  in  existence 
is  at  all  times  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  sappnr,  that  the  effect  on 
value  even  of  a  change  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  sudden :  a  very  long 
time  being  required  to  diminish  mate- 
rially the  quantity  in  existence,  and 
even  to  increase  it  very  greatl^  not 
being  a  rapid  process.  Gold  and  silver, 
therefore,  are  more  fit  than  any  other 
commodity  to  be  the  subject  of  engage- 
ments for  receiving  or  paying  a  given 
quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If 
tne  engagement  were  made  in  com, 
a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the 
burthen  of  the  payment  in  one  year 


to  fourfold  what  was  intended,  or  an 
exuberant  harvest  sink  it  in  another 
to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth, 
some  manufacturing  invention  might 
permanently  reduce  the  payment  to  a 
tenth  of  i  ts  original  value.  Such  things 
have  occurred  even  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments stipulated  in  gold  and  silver ;  but 
the  great  fall  of  their  value  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  is,  as  yet,  the  onl^ 
authenticated  instance;  and  in  this 
case  the^  change  was  extremely  gra- 
dual, being  spread  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

When  gold  and  silver  had  become 
virtually  a  medium  of  exchange,  by 
becoming  the  things  for  which  people 
generally  sold,  ai^  with  which  Ihey 
generally  bought,  whatever  they  had 
to  sell  or  buy ;  the  contrivance  of  coin- 
ing obviously  snegested  itself.  By  this 
process  the  metal  was  divided  into  con- 
venient portions,  of  any  degree  of  small- 
ness,  and  bearing  a  recognised  propor- 
tion to  one  another;  and  the  trouble 
was  saved  of  weighing  and  assaying 
at  every  chanse  of  possessors,  an  in- 
convenience which  on  the  occasion  of 
small  purchases  would  soon  have 
become^  insupportable.  Governments 
found  it  their  interest  to  take  the 
operation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
interdict  all  coining  by  private  persons ; 
indeed,  their  guarantee  was  often  the 
only  one  which  would  have  been  re- 
lied on,  a  reliance  however  which  very 
often  it  ill  deserved;  profligate  govern- 
ments having  until  a  very  modem 
period  seldom  scmpled,  for  tne  sake  of 
robbing  their  creditors,  to  confer  on 
all  other  debtors  a  licence  to  rob  theirs, 
by  the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice 
of  lowering  the  standard;  that  least 
covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which 
consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound, 
that  a  debt  of  a  h'mdred  pounds  may 
be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  a  hua* 
died  shillings.  It  would  have  been  as 
simple  a  plan,  and  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  wellj  to  have  enacted 
that  *'  a  hundred"  should  aiwavs  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  five,  which  would 
have  effected  the  same  reduction  in  aU 
pecuniary  contracts,  and  would  not 
have  been  at  all  more  shameless.  Such 
strokes   of  poHcy  have  not  wholly 
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ceased  to  be  recommended,  bat  tbey 
bave  ceased  to  be  practised;  except 
occasionally  througn  the  medium  of 
paper  money,  in  which  case  the  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction,  from  the 
greater  obscurity  of  the  subject,  is  a 
little  less  JMuefaced. 

§8.  Money,  when  its  use  has  grown 
habitual,  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  incomes  of  the  different  members 
of  the  community  are  distributed  to 
them,  and  the  measure  by  which  thej 
estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is 
alwajs  by  means  of  money  that  people 
provide  for  their  different  necessities, 
there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  power- 
ful association  leading  them  to  regard 
money  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even 
those  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  most  useful  objects,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  regarding  those  ob- 
jects as  chiefly  important  by  their 
capacity  of  being  excnan^ed  for  money. 
A  person  who  parts  with  money  to 
obtain  commodities,  unless  he  intends 
to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than 
a  person  who  parts  with  commodities 
to  get  money;  the  one  seems  to  be 
spending  his  means,  the  other  adding 
to  them.  Illusions  which,  though  now 
in  some  measure  dispelled,  were  long 
powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the 
mind  of  eveiy  politician,  both  specula- 
tive  and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  particular 
mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one 
another,  by  first  exchanging  a  thing 
for  money,  and  then  excnanging  the 
money  for  something  else,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  essential  character  of 
transactions.  It  is  not  with  money 
that  things  are  really  purchased.  No- 
body's income  (except  that  of  the  gold 
or  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shil- 
lings which  a  person  receives  weekly 
or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or 
orders  which  he  can  present  for  pay- 
ment at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value 
of  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice 


of.  The  fanner  pays  his  labonrers  and 
his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  as  the 
most  oonvenient  plan  for  himself  and 
them;  but  their  real  income  is  their 
share  of  his  com,  cattle,  and  hay.  and 
it  makes  no  essential  difference  wnether 
he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  or 
sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  the 
price ;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell 
It  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he 
is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits  the 
purposes  of  all,  that  he  should  sell  their 
share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave 
the  labourers  more  leisure  for  work  and 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.  The  capi- 
talists, except  those  who  are  producers 
of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part 
of  their  income  from  those  metals,  since 
they  only  get  them  by  buying  them 
witn  their  own  produce :  while  ail  other 
persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them 
oy  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who  have 
received  payment  from  the  capitalists, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing, 
from  the  first,  except  their  produce,  it 
is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies 
all  incomes  furnished  by  them.  There 
cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsically  a  more 
insignificant  thing,  in  the  economy  of 
society,  than  mone^;  except  in  the 
character  of  a  oontnvanoe  for  sparing 
time  and  labour.  It  is  a  machine  for 
doing  quickly  and  commodiouslv,  what 
would  be  done,  though  less  quickly  and 
commodiously,  without  it:  and  like 
many  other  kinds  of  machinery,  it 
only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out 
of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  of 
the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  reasons  which 
make  the  temporary  or  market  value 
of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and 
supply,  and  their  average  and  perma- 
nent values  upon  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Things 
which  by  barter  would  exchange  for 
one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money, 
sell  for  an  equal  amount  of  it,  and  so 
will  exchange  for  one  another  still, 
though  the  process  of  exchanging  them 
will  consist  of  two  operations  instead 
of  only  one.    The  relations  of  coin- 
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modities  to  one  another  remain  unal- 
tered by  money :  the  only  new  relation 
introdnced,  is  their  relation  to  money 
itself;  how  much  or  how  little  money 
they  will  exchange  for ;  in  other  words, 
bow  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  detennined.  And  this  is  not 
a  question  of  any  difficulty,  when  the 
illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused 
money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
thing,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  other  things.  Money  is  a  conmiodity, 
and  its  value  is  detennined  like  that 
of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by 
demand  and  supply,  pennanently  and 


on  the  average  by  cost  of  production. 
The  illustration  of  these  principles,  con- 
sidered in  their  application  to  money, 
must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  ao 
count  of  the  confusion  which,  in  mindb 
not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  sub- 
ject, envelopes  the  whole  matter;  partly 
firom  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old 
misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapouiy  and  baseless  spe- 
culation with  which  this,  more  than 
any  other  topic  of  political  economy, 
has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Value  of 
Money  in  a  chapter  apart 
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S  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
very  outset  of  the  subject  we  have  to 
clear  from  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
biguity of  language.  The  Value  of 
Money  is  to  appearance  an  expression 
as  precise,  as  free  from  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  auy  in  science. 
The  value  of  a  thing,  is  what  it  will 
exchange  for :  the  value  of  money,  is 
what  money  will  exchange  for;  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  If  prices 
are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other 
thiogs,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices 
are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value 
of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices : 
falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they 
fall. 

But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is 
also  employed,  in  the  current  language 
of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Money,  which  is  so  commonly  under- 
stood as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
more  especially  the  term  in  use  to 
denote  it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowing. When  one  person  lends  to 
another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages 
or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is 
not  the  mere  money,  but  a  right  to  a 
certain  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the 
lender  having  first  bought  this  right^ 


by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
What  he  really  lends  is  so  much 
capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.  But  the  capital 
usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the 
receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that 
the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  universally 
called  borrowing  money;  the  loan 
market  is  called  the  money  market : 
those  who  have  their  capital  disposable 
for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the 
mouied  class :  and  the  e(|uivalent  given 
for  the  use  of  capital,  or  m  other  words, 
interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest 
of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by 
some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,* 
has  created  a  general  notion  among 
persons  in  business,  that  the  Value  of 
Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Value  of  Money  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  before  long :  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  by  Value  I  shall 
*  InfirSi  ch.  *»*<*, 
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always  mean  Exchange  Value,  and  by 
money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not 
the  capital  which  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  that  medium. 

§  2.  The  Talne  or  pnrohasing  power 
of  money  depends,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  demand  and  supply.  But  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present 
themBeives  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  means 
ihe  quantity  ofiered  for  sale.  But  it 
is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money 
for  sale.  People  are  not  usually  said 
to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  accident  of  language. 
In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other 
things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  com,  or  tallow,  or  cotton, 
buys  money.  Whoever  buys  bread,  or 
wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the 
dealer  in  those  articles.    The  money 


which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  out ; 
that  is,  all  the  money  they  have  in 
their  possession,  except  what  they  are 
hoarding,  or  at  least  Keeping  by  them 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 
The  supply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all 
the  money  in  dreidation  at  the 
time. 

^  The  demand  for  money,  again,  con- 
sists of  all  the  goods  offered  for  sale. 
Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of 
money,  and  the  ^ds  he  hrinjgs  with 
him  constitute  his  demand.  The  de- 
mand for  money  differs  from  the  demand 
for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is 
limited  onlv  by  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  demand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more ;  but  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  as  much  money 
as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed 
refuse  to  sell,  and  withdraw  their  goods 
from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  thepr  consider  a  sumcient 
price.  But  this  is  only  when  they  think 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they 
shall  eet  more  money  by  waiting,  ti 
they  tnought  the  low  price  likely  to  be 
permanent,  they  would  take  what  they 


could  get.  It  is  always  a  sins  qtiA  non 
with  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 

As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  tiie 
market  compose  the  demand  for  money, 
so  the  whole  of  the  money  constitutes 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and 
the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  They 
are  reciprocally  supj)ly  and  demand  to 
one  another.  It  is  indifferent  whether, 
in  characterising  the  phenomena,  we 
speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of 
goods,  or  the  supply  and  the  demand 
of  money.  They  are  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  this 
proposition  more  fully.  And  in  doing 
this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  great  di^ 
ference  between  the  class  of  questions 
which  now  occupy  us,  and  those  which 
we  previously  had  under  discussion  re- 
specting Valnes.  In  considering  Value, 
we  were  only  concerned  with  causes 
which  acted  upon  particular  commo- 
dities apart  from  the  rest.  Causes 
which  affect  all  commodities  alike,  do 
not  act  upon  values.  But  in  consider- 
ing the  relation  between '  goods  and 
money,  it  is  with  the  causes  that  ope- 
rate upon  all  goods  whatever,  that 
we  are  especially  concerned.  We  are 
comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  one 
side,  with  money  on  the  other  side,  as 
things  to  be  exchanged  against  each 
other. 

Suppose,  eveiything  else  being  the 
same,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantit^r  of  money,  say  by  the  arrival 
of  a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  treasure 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  commences 
expending  it  (for  this  question  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  productively  or  unpro- 
ductively),  he  adds  to  the  supply  of 
money,  and  by  the  same  act^  to  the 
demand  for  goods.  Doubtless  he  adds, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  demand 
only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namely, 
those  which  he  selects  for  purcnase ;  he 
will  immediately  raise  the  price  of 
those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned,  of  those  only.  If  he  spends 
his  funds  in  giving  entertainments,  he 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wine. 
If  he  expends  them  in  establishing  a 
manufactory,  he  will  raise  the  prices 
of  labour  and  materiab.    But  at  the 
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Ligber  priceSi  more  money  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  sellers  of  these 
different  articles;  and  they,  whether 
labonrers  or  dealers,  haying  more  money 
to  lay  out,  will  create  an  mcreased  de- 
mand for  all  the  things  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  purchase :  these  accord- 
ingly will  rise  m  price,  and  so  on  until 
the  rise  has  reached  everything.  I  say 
everything,  though  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sihle  that  the  influx  of  money  might 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  some 
new  class  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of 
different  classes  of  consumers  to  one 
another,  so  that  a  greater  share  of 
the  national  income  than  before  would 
thenceforth  be  expended  in  some  ar- 
ticles, and  a  smaller  in  others ;  exactly 
as  if  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  community.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  until  production 
had  accommodated  itself  to  this  change 
in  the  comparative  demand  for  different 
things,  there  would  be  a  real  alteration 
in  values,  and  some  things  would  rise 
in  price  more  than  others,  while  some 
pernaps  would  not  rise  at  all.  These 
effects,  however,  would  evidently  pro- 
ceed, not  from  the  mere  increase  of 
money,  but  from  accessoiy  circum- 
stances attending  it.  We  are  now  only 
called  upon  to  consider  what  would  bo 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  con- 
sidered by  itself.  Supposing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  be  in- 
creased, the  wants  and  inclinations  of 
the  community  collectively  in  respect 
to  consumption  remaining  exactly  the 
same ;  the  increase  of  demand  would 
reach  all  things  equally,  and  there 
would  be  an  universal  rise  of  pnces. 
We  might  suppose  with  Hume,  that 
some  morning,  every  person  in  the 
nation  should  wake  and  find  a  gold 
coin  in  his  pocket :  this  example,  how- 
ever, would  involve  an  alteration  of  the 
propoi'tio'^8  in  the  demiuul  for  different 
commodities ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  raised  in 
price,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
other  things.  Let  us  rather  suppose, 
therefore,  that  to  every  pound,  or  shil- 
ling, or  penny,  in  the  possession  of  any 
one,  another  pound,  shilling,  or  penny, 
were  suddenly  added.    There  would  be 


an  increased  money  demand,  and  con- 
sequently an  increased  money  value,  or 
price,  for  things  of  all  sorts.  This  in- 
creased value  would  do  no  good  to  any 
one ;  would  make  no  difference,  except 
that  of  having  to  reckon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  in  higher  numbers. 
It  would  be  an  increase  of  values  only 
as  estimated  in  monev,  a  thing  only 
wanted  to  buy  other  things  with ;  and 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  buy  more 
of  them  than  before.  Prices  would  have 
risen  in  a  certain  ratio,  and  the  value 
of  money  would  have  fallen  in  the  same 
ratio. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio 
would  be  precisely  that  in  which  the 

Juantity  of  money  had  been  increased, 
f  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was 
doubled,  prices  would  be  doubled.  If' it 
was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices 
would  rise  one-fourth.  There  would  be 
one-fourth  more  money,  all  of  which 
would  be  used  to  purchase  goods  of 
some  description.  When  there  had 
been  time  for  the  increased  supply  of 
money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  metaphor^  to 
permeate  all  the  channels  of  circulation, 
all  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth. 
But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  inde* 
pendent  of  this  diffusing  and  equallz- 
mg  process.  Even  if  some  prices  were 
raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  ave- 
rage rise  would  be  one-fourth.  This  is 
a  necessary  oonsequence  of  the  fact, 
that  a  fourth  more  money  would  have 
been  given  for  only  the  same  quantity 
of  goods.  General  prices,  therefore, 
would  in  any  case  be  a  four^  higher. 

The  very  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced on  prices  if  we  suppose  the  goods 
diminished,  instead  of  the  money  in* 
creased :  and  the  contrary  effect  if  the 
goods  were  increased,  or  the  money 
diminished.  If  there  were  less  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  communily,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods  to  he  sold,  less 
money  alto^ther  would  be  given  for 
them,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  lower 
prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  precise  ratio 
m  which  the  money  was  diminished. 
So  that  the  value  of  money,  other 
things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely 
as  its  quantity;  every  increase  of  quan- 
tity lowering  the   value,  and  every 
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diminntiimniinDg  it,  io  a  ratio  exactly 
eqiiivalpiit. 

Tbi«,  it  most  be  observed,  is  a  pro- 
perty^ peculiar  to  money.  We  did  not 
nnd  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  p;cne- 
rally,  that  every  diminntion  of  supply 
raised  the  valne  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  deficiency,  or  that  every  increase 
lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
excess.  Some  things  are  nsually 
ftflfcctcd  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  excess  or  deficiency,  others  nsually 
in  a  less :  because,  in  ordinary  cases  of 
demand,  the  deHire,  being  for  the  thing 
iiKcIlj  may  be  stronger  or  weaker;  and 
the  amount  of  what  people  are  willing 
to  expend  on  it,  bemg  in  any  case  a 
limited  quantitv,  may  be.  affected  in 
verj  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or 
facility  of  attainment.  But  in  the  case 
of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the 
means  oF  univeraal  purchase,  the  de- 
mand consists  of  everything  which 
people  have  to  sell ;  and  the  only  limit 
to  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  is  the 
limit  set  by  their  having  nothing  more 
to  oiler,  ilie  whole  of  tne  goods  being 
in  any  case  exchanged  for  toe  whole  of 
the  monev  which  comes  into  the  market 
to  bo  laid  out,  they  will  sell  for  less  or 
more  of  it,  exactly  according  as  less  or 
more  is  brought. 

§  3.  From  what  precedes,  it  might 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  all  the 
goods  on  sale  in  a  country  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  all  the  money 
existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same 
time :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
always  in  circulation  in  a  country,  a 
Quantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to 
tne  whole  of  the  goods  then  and  there 
on  sale.  But  this  would  be  a  complete 
misapprehension.  The  monev  laid  oat 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  it  pur- 
chases ;  but  the  quantity  of  money  laid 
out  is  not  the  same  thing  vdth  the 
quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same 
piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times, 
oefore  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one 
time  are  purchased  and  finally  removed 
from  the  market :  and  each  pound  or 
dt^Uar  iuut»t  l>e  counted  tor  as  many 
pounds  or  diUlars,  as  the  number  of 
tim^  it  changes  hands  in  order  to 


effect  this  object.  The  greater  part 
of  the  goods  must  also  be  counted  more 
than  once,  not  only  because  most  things 
pass  through  the  hands  of  several  sets 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  before 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  they 
are  finally  consumed,  but  because  in 
times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  are 
so,  more  or  less)  the  same  coods  are 
often  bought  repeatedly,  to  be  resold 
for  a  profit,  before  they  are  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption  at  all. 

If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goods 
on  sale,  and  the  number  of  times  those 
goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities, 
the  value  of  money  will  depend  upon 
its  quantit^r,  together  with  tne  average 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  changes 
hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
goods  sold  (counting  each  resale  of 
the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  to 
the  goods)  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
whole  of  the  money,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  purchases  made  on  the  aver- 
age by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  of  transactions 
being  the  same,  the  value  of  money  is 
inversely  as  its  quantity  multiplied  by 
what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion. And  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  is  equal  to  tne  money  value 
of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided  by  the 
number  which  expresses  the  rapidity  of 
circulation. 

The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circulation, 
requires  some  comment.  It  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean,  the  number  of 
purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money 
m  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  state  of  society 
may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  money 
hardly  performs  more  than  one  pur- 
chase in  a  year ;  but  if  this  arise  m>m 
the  small  number  of  transactions— from 
the  small  amount  of  business  done,  the 
want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or  because 
what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  place 
by  barter — it  constitutes  no  reason  why 
prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value  of 
money  higher.  The  essential  point  is, 
not  how  of^en  the  same  money  changes 
hands  in  a  given  time,  but  now  o&n 
it  changes  hands  in  order  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  traffic.  We  must  com- 
pare the  number  of  purchases  made  by 
the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  witb 
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the  time  itself,  bat  with  the  goods  sold 
in  that  same  time,  if  each  piece  of 
mone^  changes  hands  on  an  average 
ten  times  while  goods  are  sold  to  tne 
▼alue  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident 
that  the  money  required  to  circulate 
those  goods  is  100,0002.  And  con- 
versely, if  the  monev  in  circulation  is 
100,0002.,  and  each  piece  changes 
hands  by  the  purchase  of  goods  ten 
times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods 
lor  money  which  take  place  every 
month  must  amount  on  the  average  to 
1,000,0002. 

Bapidity  of  circnlation  being  a  phrase 
so  ill  adapted  to  express  the  only  thing 
which  it  IB  of  any  importance  to  express 
by  it,  and  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  subject  by  suggesting  a  mean- 
ing extremely  dinerent  from  the  one 
intended,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  phrase  could  be  got  rid  of,  and 
another  substituted,  more  directly 
significant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  con- 
veved.  Some  such  expression  as  "  the 
efficiency  of  money,"  though  not  un- 
exceptionable, would  do  better :  as  it 
would 'point  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  without  suggesting  the 
idea  of  estimating  it  by  time,  until 
an  appropriate  term  can  be  devised,  we 
must  DO  content,  when  ambiguity  is  to 
be  apprehended,  to  express  the  idea  by 
the  circumlocution  which  alone  conveys 
it  adequately,  namely,  the  average 
number  of  purchases  made  by  each 
piece  in  order  to  effect  a  given,  pecu- 
niazy  amount  of  transactions. 

§  4.  The  proposition  which  we  have 
laid  down  respecting  the  dependence 
of  general  prices  upon  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  must  be  under- 
stood as  applving  only  to  a  state  of 
things  in  wnich  money,  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  is  the  exclusive  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  actually  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  at  every  purchase,  credit 
in  any  of  its  shapes  being  unknown. 
When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a  means 
of  purchasing,  distinct  from  money  in 
hand,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
connexion  between  prices  and  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is 
much  less  direct  and  intimate,  and  that 
such  connexion  as  does  exist,  no  longer 


admits  of  so  simple  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. But  on  a  subject  so  full  of  com- 
plexity as  that  of  currency  and  prices, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  theory  in  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  most  simple  cases,  wliich  we 
shall  always  find  lymg  as  a  ground- 
work or  substratum  under  those  which 
arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency,  and  without  it  we  should 
have  no  key  to  any  of  the  otheiv.  In 
any  state  of  things,  however,  except 
the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we 
have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only 
true  other  things  being  the  same :  and 
what  those  other  things  are,  which 
must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point 
out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of  the  cau- 
tions with  which  the  principle  must  bo 
guarded  in  attempting  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  practical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  cautions  the  more  indispensa- 
ble, as  the  doctrine,  though  a  scientific 
truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory, 
and  erroneous  interpretation  of  facts, 
than  any  other  proposition  relating  to 
interchange.  From  the  time  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  pajmaents  by  the 
Act  ot  1819,  and  especially  since  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825,  the  favourite 
explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
has  been  "the  currency;"  ana  like 
most  popular  theories,  the  doctrine  has 
been  applied  with  little  regard  to  the 
conditions  necessary  for  making  it  cor- 
rect. 

For  example,  it  is  habitually  assumed 
that  whenever  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in 
existence,  a  rise  of  prices  must  necea- 
sarily  follow.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
an  inevitable  consequence.  In  no  com- 
modity is  it  the  quantity  in  existence, 
but  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  that 
determines  the  value.  Whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country, 
onl^  that  part  of  it  wUl  affect  prices, 
which  goes  into  the  market  of  commo- 
dities, and  is  there  actuallv  exchanged 
against  goods.  Whatever  increases  the 
amount  of  this  portion  of  the  money  in 
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the  country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But 
money  hoarded  does  not  act  on  prices. 
Money  kept  in  reserre  bv  indiTiduala 
to  meet  contingencies  which  do  not 
occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  The 
money  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  or 
retained  as  a  reserve  by  private  bank- 
ers, does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn 
out,  nor  even  then  unless  drawn  out  to 
be  expended  in  commodities. 

It  hrequently  happens  that  money,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  is  brought  into 
the  countiy,  is  there  actually  mvested 
as  capital,  and  again  flows  out,  without 
having  ever  once  acted  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  commodities,  but  only  upon  the 
market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly though  improperly  called,  the 
money  market.  Let  us  return  to  the 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that 
of  a  foreigner  landing  in  the  country 
with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to 
employ  his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  his  own  use,  or  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  and  employing  labourers; 
and  in  either  case  ne  would,  cceterU 
paribus,  raise  prices.  But  instead  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  might 
very  probably  prefer  to  invest  his  for- 
tune at  interest ;  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose him  to  do  in  the  most  obvious  way, 
DY  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  exchequer  bills,  railway 
debentures,  mercantile  bills,  mortgages, 
&c.,  which  are  at  all  times  in  the  nands 
of  the  public.  By  doing  this  he  would 
raise  the  prices  of  those  different  secu- 
rities, or  m  other  words  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  since  this 
would  distxu'b  the  relation  previously 
existing  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  in  the  coimtry  itself,  and 
that  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  seme  of  those  who  nad 
floating  capital  seeking  employment,  to 
send  it  abroad  for  foreign  investment, 
rather  than  buy  securities  at  homo  at 
the  advanced  price.  As  much  money 
might  thus  go  out  as  had  previously 
come  in,  while  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  tem- 

Sorary  presence.  This  is  a  case  highly 
eservin^  of  attention :  and  it  is  a  fact 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that 
the  passage  of  the  precious  metals  from 
country  to  coimtiy  is  determined  much 


more  than  was  formerly  suppOBed,  by 
the  state  of  the  loan  market  m  different 
countries,  and  much  less  by  the  state 
of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  to, 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  error  in  the  in^ 
terpretation  of  mercantile  phenomena. 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  money  transactions,  a 
thing  continually  liable  to  happen  from 
differences  in  the  activity  of  specula- 
tion, and  even  in  the  time  of  year  (since 
certain  kinds  of  business  are  transacted 
only  at  particular  seasons);  an  increase 
of  the  currency  which  is  only  propor- 
tional to  this  increase  of  transactions, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
ouarterlv  periods  when  the  publio 
oividends  are  paid  at  the  Bank,  a  sud- 
den increase  takes  place  of  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  an  increase 
estimated  at  fi-om  a  fifth  to  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  this  never  has  any  effect  on 
prices ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the 
currency  has  again  shrunk  ijito  its 
usual  dimensions,  by  a  mere  reduction 
in  the  demands  of  the  public  (after  so 
copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  for 
accommodation  from  the  Bank  in  the 
way  of  discount  or  loan^  In  like  manner 
the  currency  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts fluctuates  in  amount  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  always  low- 
est in  August:  "it  rises  generally 
towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Lady-day, 
when  the  farmer  commonly  lays  m  his 
stock,  and  has  to  pav  his  rent  and 
summer-taxes,'*  and  when  he  therefore 
makes  his  principal  applications  to 
country  banxers  for  loans.  "Those 
variations  occur  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  the  season,  and  with  just  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  markets  as  the 
quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of 
tne  Banx  of  England.  As  soon  as  the 
extra  payments  nave  been  completed, 
the  superfluous"  currency,  which  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million,  "as  cer- 
tainly and  immediately  is  reabsorbed 
and  disappears."* 

If  extra  currency  were  not  forth- 

*  Fullarton  on  the  lUifukUion  qf  Onrrwm 
eiet,  2nd  edit.  pp.  87—8. 
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eoming  to  make  these  extra  payments, 
one  of  three  things  mast  happen.  Either 
the  payments  must  be  made  without 
mone^,  by  a  resort  to  some  of  those 
contnvances  by  which  its  use  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  there  must  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the 
same  sum  of  money  being  made  to  per- 
form more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of 
these  things  took  place,  money  to  make 
the  extra  payments  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market  for  commodities,  and 
prices,  consequently,  must  fall.  An 
mcrease  of  the  circulating  medium, 
oooformable  iii  ej^tent  and  duration  to 


the  temporary  strefls  of  business,  does 
not  raise  prices,  but  merely  preTonts 
this  fall. 

The  sequel  of  onr  inyestigation  will 
point  out  many  other  qualifications  with 
which  the  proposition  must  be  received, 
that  the  yalue  of  the  circulating  medium 
depends  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and 
is  m  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity; 
qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
system  of  credit  like  that  existing  in 
England,  render  the  proposition  an 
extremely  incorrect  expression  of  the 
fact. 


CHAPTER  rX. 


OF  TEE  YXLUH  OF  MOinST,  AB  DEPKNDBIIT  OV  <X>8T  OF  PBODUCTION. 


§  1.  But  money,  no  more  than 
commodities  in  general,  has  its  value 
definitively  determined  by  demand  and 
supply.  The  ultimate  regulator  of  its 
value  is  Cost  of  Production. 

We  are  supposing,  of  course,  that 
things  are  left  to  themselves.  Govern- 
ments have  not  always  left  things  to 
themselves.  They  have  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  quantity  of  money  from 
adjusting  itself  according  to  sponta- 
neous laws,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
regulate  it  at  their  pleasure ;  generally 
with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  in  the  country,  than 
would  otherwise  have  remained  there. 
It  was,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all 
governments  to  interdict  the  exporta- 
tion and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
by  encouraging  the  exportation  and 
imj)eding  the  importation  of  other 
things,  they  endeavoured  to  have  a 
stream  of  money  constantly  flowing  in. 
By  this  course  they  gratified  two  pre- 
judices; they  drew,  or  thought  ttiat 
they  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount 
to  more  wealth;  and  they  gave,  or 
thought  thev  gave,  to  all  producers  and 
dealers,  hign  prices,  which,  though  no 
real  advantage,  people  are  alwajrs  in- 
clined to  suppose  to  be  one. 

In  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value 


of  money  artificially  by  means  of  the 
supply,  governments  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the 
manner,  which  they  intended.  Their 
prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melt- 
ing the  coin  have  never  been  efifectual. 
A  commodity  of  such  small  bulk  in 
proportion  to  its  value  is  so  easily 
smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melted, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  by  the 
most  stringent  measures '  to  prevent 
these  operations.  All  the  risk  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  governments  to 
attach  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a 
very  moderate  profit.*  In  the  more 
indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose,  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than 
money,  they  have  not  been  quite  su 
unsuccessful.  Thoj  have  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  making  money  flow  con- 
tinuously into  the  country ;  but  they 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to 
keep  it  at  a  higher  than  its  natural 

*  The  efTect  of  the  prohibition  cannot, 
however,  have  been  so  entirely  insignificant 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  vriters  on 
the  subject.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Fol- 
larton,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  his  worlc  on 
the  Begulaiion  qf  Ourreneietf  show  that  it 
required  a  greater  percentage  of  difforenca 
in  value  between  coin  and  bullion  than  has 
commonly  been  imagined,  to  bring  Mam  «oiii 
to  the  mdting-pot. 
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level ;  and  have,  thus  far,  removed  the 
value  of  monej  from  exclusive  depen- 
dence on  the  causes  which  fix  the 
values  of  things  not  artificiallj  inter- 
fered with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state, 
not  of  artificial  regulation,  but  of  free- 
dom. In  that  state,  and  assuming  no 
charge  to  be  made  for  coinage,  the 
value  of  monev  will  conform  to  the 
value  of  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  made. 
A  pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  ingot, 
will  precisely  exchange  for  one  another. 
On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  the 
metal  cannot  be  worth  more  in  the 
state  of  bullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it 
can  be  melted  without  any  loss  of  time, 
and  with  hardly  any  expense,  this 
would  of  course  be  done,  until  the 
quantity  in  circulation  was  so  much 
aiminished  as  to  equalize  jts  value  with 
that  of  the  same  weight  in  bullion.  It 
may  be  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  b^  of  less,  may  be, 
and  being  a  manufactured  article  will 
naturally  be,  of  greater  value  than  the 
bullion  contained  in  it,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of 
more  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
linen  yam.  This  woxda  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  Government,  in  this  country 
and  in  some  others,  coins  money  gratis 
for  any  one  who  furnishes  the  metal. 
The  labour  and  expense  of  coinage, 
when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do 
not  raise  the  value  of  the  article.  If 
Goveiimient  opened  an  office  where,  on 
delivery  of  a  given  weight  of  yam,  it 
returned  the  same  wcignt  of  cloth  to 
any  one  who  asked  for  it,  cloth  would 
be  worth  no  me ^  in  the  market  than 
the  yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value 
of  the  bullion,  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  be 
coined.  If  Government,  however,  throws 
the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
able, upon  the  holder,  by  making  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense,  (which  is 
done  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin 
than  has  been  received  in  bullion,  and 
is  called  levying  a  seignorage),  the  coin 
will  rise,  to  the  extent  of  the  seignorage, 
above  the  value  of  the  bullion.  If  the 
Hint  kept  baok  one  per  cent,  to  pay 


the  expense  of  coinage,  it  would  be 
against  the  interest  of  the  holders  of 
bullion  to  have  it  coined,  until  the  coin 
was  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  by 
at  least  that  fraction,  llie  coin,  there- 
fore, would  be  kept  one  per  cent  higher 
in  value,  which  ooula  only  be  by 
keeping  it  one  per  cent  less  in 
quantity,  than  if  its  coinage  were 
gratuitous. 

The  Government  might  attempt  to 
obtain  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  and 
might  lay  on  a  seignorage  calculated 
for  that  purpose;  but  wnatever  they 
took  for  coinage  beyond  its  expenses, 
would  be  so  much  profit  on  private 
coining.  Coining,  though  not  so  easy 
an  operation  as  melting,  is  far  from  a 
difficult  one,  and,  when  the  coin  pro- 
duced is  of  fiill  weight  and  standard 
fineness,  is  veiy  difficult  to  detect.  I( 
therefore,  a  profit  could  be  made  by 
coining  good  money,  it  would  certainly 
be  done:  and  the  attempt  to  make 
seignorage  a  source  of  revenue  would 
be  defeated.  Any  attempt  to  keep  the 
value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion, not  by  a  seignorage,  but  by  re- 
fusing to  coin,  would  be  frustrated  in 
the  same  manner.* 

§  2.  The  value  of  money,  then, 
conforms,  permanently,  and,  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  almost  immediately,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made; 
with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  coinage,  according  as  those 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  individual  or 
by  the  state.  This  simplifies  extremely 
the  question  which  we  have  here  to 
consider:  since  gold  and  silver  bullion 
are  commodities  like  any  others,  and 

*  In  England,  thoagh  there  is  no  eeignor- 
age  on  gold  ooin,  (the  Mint  retuminic  m  coin 
the  seine  weight  of  pure  metal  which  It  re- 
cciTee  in  bulhon)  there  Is  a  delay  of  a  few 
weeks  alter  the  bullion  is  deposited,  before 
the  coin  can  be  obtained,  occasioning  a  loss  of 
interest,  which,  to  the  holder,  is  equivalent 
to  a  trifling  seignorage.  From  this  cause, 
the  ralue  of  coin  is  in  general  slightly  above 
that  of  the  bullion  it  contains.  An  ounce  of 
gold,  according  to  i;he  quantity  of  metal  in  a 
sovereign,  should  be  worth  31.  17f.  10i<^,; 
but  it  was  usually  quoted  at  Si.  I7t.  6^ 
unta  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  made  it 
imperative  on  the  Bank  to  give  its  notes  for 
aU  bullion  oflhred  to  It  at  the  rate  «tf 
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their  value  depends,  like  that  of  other 
things,  on  their  cost  of  production. 

To  the  ma{oritj  of  civilized  countries, 
gold  and  silver  are  foreign  products : 
and  the  circumstances  woich  govern 
the  values  of  foreign  products,  present 
some  questions  which  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  examine.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  to 
be  supplied  with  gold  and  silver  by  its 
own  mines,  reserving  for  future  consi- 
deration how  far  our  conclusions  require 
modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  more 
usual  case. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  com- 
modities are  divided — those  absolutely 
limited  in  supply,  those  which  ma^  be 
had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  v.  given 
cost  of  production,  and  those  which 
may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but 
afe  an  increasing  cost  of  production — 
the  precious  metals,  being  the  produce 
of  mines.  boloT>r;  u^  the  thira  class. 
Their  natural  value,  therefore,  is  in  the 
long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the 
worst  mine  which  it  is  necessary  to 
work  in  order  to  obtain  the  reouired 
supply.    A  pound  weight  of  gold  will, 
in  the  gold-producing  countries,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exchange  for  as  much 
of  every  other  commodity,  as  is  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  equal  to  its  own ;  mean- 
ing by  its  own  cost  the  cost  in  labour 
and  expense,   at  the  least  productive 
Bouices  of  supply  which  the  then  exist- 
ing demand  makes  it    necessary    to 
work.    The  average  value  of  gold  is 
made  to  conform  to  its  natural  value  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  values  of  other 
things  are  made  to  conform  to  their 
natural  value.    Suppose  that  it  were 
selling  above  its  natural  value ;  that  is, 
\bove  the  value  which  is  an  equivalent 
\0T  the  labour  and  expense  of  mining, 
and  for  the  risks  attending  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  expe- 
riments have  usually  been  failures.    A 
part  of  the  mass  of  floating  capital 
which  is  on  the  look-out  for  investment, 
would  take  the  direction   of  mining 
snterprise;  the  supply  would  thus  be 
increased,  and  the  value  would  fall.  If, 
no  the  contrary^  it  were  selling  below 
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its  natural  value,  miners  would  not  be 
obtaining  the  ordinary  profit;  they 
would  slacken  their  works;  if  the  de- 
preciation was  great,  some  of  the  infe- 
rior mines  would  perhaps  stop  working 
altogether:  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
annual  supply,  preventing  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  irom  being  completely 
compensated,  would  by  dc:;rees  reduoe 
the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

when  examined  more  closely,  the 
following  are  the  details  of  the  process. 
If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
value — the  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
forming in  its  value  to  the  bullion — 
money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the 
prices  of  all  things,  labour  included, 
will  be  low.  These  low  prices  will 
lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  be  lowered, 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  any 
producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold : 
whose  returns  from  his  mine,  not  de- 
pending on  price,  will  be  the  same  as 
Defore,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he' 
will  obtain  extra  profits,  and  will  bo  sti- 
mulated to  increase  his  production.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  if  the  metal  is  below 
its  natural  value :  since  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  prices  are  high,  and  the 
monev  expenses  of  all  producers  un- 
usually great:  for  this,  however,  all 
other  producers  will  be  compensated 
bv  increased  money  returns :  the  miner 
alone  will  extract  from  his  mine  no 
more  metal  than  before,  while  his  ex- 
penses will  be  greater:  his  profits 
therefore  being  diminished  or  annihi- 
lated, he  will  diminish  his  production, 
if  not  abandon  his  employment. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  value 
of  money  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  repeat  (what  has  been  said  before) 
that  the  adjustment  takes  a  long  time 
to  effect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
so  generaUy  desired  and  at  the  same 
time  so  durable  as  the  precious  metals. 
Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as 
money  but  for  plate  and  ornament, 
there  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  these  metals  in  existence :  while 
they  are  so  slowlv  worn  out,  that  a 
comparatively  small  annual  production 
is  Bufiicient  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
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to  make  any  addition  to  it  which  may 
he  required  by  the  increaRO  of  goods  to 
he  circulated,  or  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  articles  by 
wealtbj  consumers.  Even  if  this  small 
annual  supply  were  stopt  entirely,  it 
would  reauire  many  years  to  reduce 
tho  quantitjy  so  much  as  to  make  any 
very  material  difference  in  prices.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased,  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  diminished ;  but 
the  increase  must  be  very  great  before 
it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such 
a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as  exists 
in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And 
hence  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals  are  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
for  many  years,  questions  of  quantity 
only,  with  little  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when,  as  at  tne  present  time, 
many  new  sources  of  supply  have  been 
simultaneously  opened,  most  of  them 
practicable  by  labour  alone,  without 
any  capital  in  advance  beyoud  a  pickaxe 
and  a  week's  food,  and  when  the  opera- 
tions ar^  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the 
comparative  permanent  productiveness 
of  the  different  sources  Deing  entirely 
unascertained. 

§  3.  Since,  however,  the  value  of 
money  t^ally  conforms,  like  that  of 
other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its 
cost  of  production,  some  political  econo- 
mists have  objected  altogether  to  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation ;  which,  they 
think,  is  assuming  a  law  for  money  that 
does  not  exist  for  any  other  commodity, 
)  when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  governed  by 
•  the  very  same  laws.  To  this  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  assumes  no  peculiar 
law.  It  IS  simply  tho  law  of  demand 
and  Bupply,  wmcn  is  acknowledged  to 
be  apphcable  to  all  commodities,  and 
whicti  in  the  case  of  money  as  of  most 
other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 
aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production, 
since  cost  of  production  would  have  no 
effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on 
supply.  But,  secondly,  there  really  is, 
in  one  respect  a  closer  connexion  be- 
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tween  the  value  of  money  and  its  qnan> 
tity,  than  between  the  values  of  other 
things  and  their  quantity.  The  value 
of  other  things  conforms  to  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production,  without  re- 
quiring, as  a  condition,  that  there  should 
be  any  actual  alteration  of  the  supply : 
the  potential  alteration  is  sufficient; 
and  if  there  even  be  an  actual  altera- 
tion, it  is  but  a  temporary  one,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  altered  value  may  make 
a  difference  in  the  demand,  and  so  re- 
quire an  increase  or  diminution  of 
supply,  as  a  consequence,  not  a  cause, 
of  the  alteration  in  value.  Now  this  is 
also  true  of  gold  and  silver,  considered 
as  articles  of  expenditure  for  ornament 
and  luxury ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  money. 
If  the  permanent  cost  of  production  of 

fold  were  reduced  one-fourth,  it  might 
appen  that  there  would  not  be  more 
of  it  bought  for  plate,  Riding,  or  jewel- 
lery, than  before ;  and  if  so,  though  the 
value  would  fall,  the  quantity  extracted 
from  the  mines  for  these  purposes  would 
be  no  CTcater  than  previously.  Not  so 
with  the  portion  used  as  money ;  that 
portion  could  not  fall  in  value  one- 
fourth,  unless  actually  increased  one- 
fourth  ;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher, 
one-fourth  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  accustomed  pur- 
chases; and  if  this  were  not  forth- 
coming, some  of  the  commodities  would 
be  without  purchasers,  and  prices  could 
not  be  kept  up.  Alterations,  therefore, 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  value  of 
money  except  just  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  or  aiminish  its  quantity;  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  commodity. 
It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an 
error,  both  scient^cally  and  practi- 
cally, to  discard  the  proposition  which 
asserts  a  connexion  between  the  value 
of  money  and  its  quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  production,  in  the  long  run,  regulates 
the  quantity ;  and  that  every  country 
(temporary  fluctuations  excepted)  will 
possess,  and  have  in  circulation,  just 
that  quantity  of  money,  which  will  per- 
form all  the  exchanges  re(juired  ot  it, 
consistently  with  maintaining  a  value 
conformable  to  its  cost  of  production. 
The  prices  of  things  wiU|  on  the  ave- 
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]rage,  be  sncli  that  money  will  exchange 
for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods :  and, 
precisely  because  the  qnantity  cannot 
oe  prerentfid  from  affecting  the  value, 
the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of 
self-acting  machinery)  be  kept  at  the 
amount  consistent  with  that  standard 
of  prices — at  the  amount  necessary  for 
performing,  at  those  prices,  all  the 
business  required  of  it. 

"  The  quantity  wanted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  cost  of  producing  ^Id, 
and  partly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circu- 
lation. The  rapidity  of  circulation 
being  given,  it  would  depend  on  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  given,  the  quantity  of 
monej^  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  of 
its  circulation."*  After  what  has 
been  alreiMly  said,  I  hope  that  neither 
of  these  propositions  stands  in  need  of 
any  further  illustration. 

Money,  then,  like  commodities  in 
general,  having  a  value  dependent  on, 
and  proportional  to,  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  money  is,  by  the 
admission  of  this  principle,  stript  of  a 
great  part  of  the  mjstery  which  appa- 
rently surrounded  it.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
applies  to  the  places  in  which  the  pre- 
GiouB  metals  are  actually  produced ;  and 
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that  we  have  yet  to  enquire  whether  the 
law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange 
of  things  produced  at  distant  places. 
But  however  this  may  be,  our  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  value  will  require 
no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
imported  commodity,  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  cost  of  its  production, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the  country. 
Every  foreign  commodity  is  bought  by 
giving  for  it  some  domestic  production ; 
and  the  labour  and  capital  which  a 
foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the 
labour  and  capital  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  of  our  own  goods 
which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it. 
What  this  quantity  depends  upon, — 
what  determines  the  proportions  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of 
one  country  and  those  of  another, — ^is 
indeed  a  question  of  somewhat  neater 
complexity  than  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  But  this  at  least  is  indis- 
putable, that  within  the  country  itself 
the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  conse- 

auently  by  the  cost  of  production,  of 
ie  equivalent  given  for  them;  and 
money,  where  it  is  an  imported  oom- 
modity,  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 
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I  1.  TtaonoB  the  qualities  necei^ 
Bary  to  fit  any  commodity  for  being 
nsed  as  money  are  rarely  united  in  any 
considerable  perfection,  there  are  two 
commodities  which  possess  them  in  an 
eminent,  and  nearly  an  equal  J  egree ;  the 
two  precious  metals,  as  tney  are  called ; 
gold  and  silver.  Some  nations  have  ac- 
cordingly attempted  to  compose  their 
circulating  medium  of  these  two  metals 
indiscriminately. 

*  From  gome  printed,  bnt  not  published, 
LectureH  of  Mr.  Senior :  In  which  the  great 
differences  in  the  business  done  by  money, 
as  well  M  in  the  rapidity  of  its  drcnlatlon, 
in  difllBrent  sUtes  of  society  and  dviUzatloo, 
are  interestingly  illustrated. 


There  is  an  obvious  convenience  in 
making  use  of  the  more  costly  metal  for 
larger  payments,  and  the  cheaper  ono 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  re- 
lates to  the  mode  in  which  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  mode  most  fre- 
quently adopted  has  been,  to  establish 
between  the  two  metals  a  fixed  propor- 
tion; to  decide,  for  example,  that  a  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign  shbuld  be  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  of  the  silver  coins  called 
shillings :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  called,  in  the  ordinary  money  of 
account  of  the  country,  by  the  same 
denomination,  a  pouna:  and  it  beins^ 
left  free  to  eveiy  one  who  has  a  pouna 
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to  pay,  either  to  pajit  in  the  one  metal 
or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  valuation  of 
the  two  metals  relatively  to  each  other, 
Bay  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign, 
or  twenty-one  shillings  to  the  guinea, 
was  first  made,  the  proportion  probably 
corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
made  to  do.  with  the  ordinaiy  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  grounded  on 
their  cost  of  production ;  and  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another, 
the  arrangement  would  be  unobjection- 
able. This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  fact.  Gold  and  silver,  though  the 
least  variable  in  value  of  all  commo- 
dities, are  not  invariable,  and  do  not 
always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver, 
for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent 
value  more  than  gold,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines ;  and  those 
small  variations  of  value  which  take 
place  occasionally,  do  not  affect  both 
metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  variation 
to  take  place :  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  relatively  to  one  another  no 
longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now 
be  rated  below  its  bullion  value,  and 
there  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
melting  it 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises 
in  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shillings.  Two  consequences 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.  He 
will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty 
shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of 
one  pound,  and  he  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  shillings,  for  less 
gold  than  that  contained  in  a  sovereign. 
The  other  oonsequence  will  be,  that 
unless  a  sovereign  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  sovereigns 
will  be  melted,  since  as  bullion  they  will 
purchase  a  greater  number  of  shillings 
than  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  The 
converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if 
silver,  instead  of  ^old,  were  tbe  metal 
which  had  risen  in  comparative  value. 
A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth  so 
much  as  twenty  shillings,  and  whoever 
nad  a  pound  to  pay  woud  prefer  paying 


it  by  a  sovereign ;  while  the  silver  ceins 
would  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  melted,  and  sold  as  bulhon  for 
gold  at  their  real  value,  that  is,  above 
the  legal  valuation.  The  money  of  the 
community,  therefore,  would  never 
really  consist  of  both  metals,  but  of  the 
one  only  which,  at  the  particular  time, 
best  suited  the  interest  of  debtors ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  currency  would  be 
constantly  liable  to  change  from  the 
one  metal  to  the  other,  at  a  loss,  on 
each  change,  of  the  expense  of  coin- 
age on  the  metal  which  fell  out  of 
use. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value 
of  money  is  liable  to  more  firequent 
fluctuations  when  both  metals  are  a 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  than 
when  the  exclusive  standard  of  the  cur- 
rency is  either  jgold  or  silver.  Instead 
of  being  only  affected  by  variations  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  one  metal,  it 
is  subject  to  derangement  from  those  of 
two.  The  particular  kind  of  variation 
to  which  a  currency  is  rendered  more 
liable  by  having  two  legal  standanls, 
is  a  fall  of  value,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  a  depreciation ;  since  practically 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  will  always 
be  the  standard,  of  which  the  real 
has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  metals  be  to  rise  in 
value,  all  payments  will  be  made  in  the 
one  which  nas  risen  least ;  and  if  to 
fall,  then  in  that  which  has  fallen 
most. 


§  2.  The  plan  of  a  double  standard 
is  still  occasionally  brought  forward  by 
here  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a 
great  improvement  in  currency.    It  is 

Erobable  that,  with  most  of  its  ad- 
erents,  its  chief  merit  is  its  tendency 
to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  there  being  at 
all  times  abundance  of  supporters  for 
any  mode,  either  open  or  covert,  of 
lowering  the  standard.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  influenced  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  an  advantage  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  real,  that  of  being  able 
to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  the 
circulation,  to  the  unitea  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  commercial  world,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  one  of  them, 
which,  irom  accidental  absorption,  may 
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not  be  obtainable  with  sofficient  ra- 
pidity. The  advantage  without  the 
disadvantages  of  a  double  standard, 
seems  to  be  best  obtained  hj  those  na- 
tions with  whom  only  one  of  the  two 
metals  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  other 
also  is  coined,  and  allowed  to  pass  for 
whatever  yalue  the  market  assigns  to 
it 

When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  na- 
turally the  more  costly  metal  which  is 
left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  But  nations  which,  like 
England,  adopt  the  more  costly  of  the 
two  as  iheir  standard,  resort  to  a  dif- 
ferent expedient  for  retaining  them 
both  in  circulation,  namely,  to  make 
silver  a  legal  tender,  but  only  for  small 
payments.  In  England  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  receive  silver  in  payment 
for  a  larger  amount  than  forty  shillings. 
With  this  regulation  there  is  necessa- 
rily combined  another,  namely,  that 
silver  coin  should  be  rated,  in  compa- 1 


rison  with  gold,  somewhat  above  its 
intrinsic  value  ;  that  there  should  not 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  much  eihet 
as  is  worth  a  sovereign  t  for  if  there 
were,  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  market 
in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more 
than  a  sovereign,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  melt  the  silver  coin.  The 
over-valuation  of  the  silver  coin  creates 
an  inducement  to  buy  silver  and  send 
it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is 
given  back  at  a  higher  value  than  pnK 
perly  belongs  to  it :  this,  however,  nas 
been  guarded  against,  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which 
IS  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals,  but  is  determined 
by  the  government,  and  restricted  to 
the  amount  supposed  to  be  required  for 
small  payments.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is,  not  to  put  so  nigh  a  va- 
luation upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  CREDTT,  AS  A  SUBSTITDTE  FOB  MONET. 


f  1.  The  functions  of  credit  have 
been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas 
as  any  single  topio  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy. This  is  not  owing  to  any  pe> 
culiar  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of 
some  of  the  mercantile  phenomena 
arising  from  the  forma  in  wnich  credit 
dotbes  itself;  by  which  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
in  general,  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
particular  forms. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  no- 
tions entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
gerated language  so  often  used  respect- 
ing its  national  importance.  Credit  has 
a  great,  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to 
suppose,  a  magical  power;  it  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  How 
often  is  an  extension  of  credit  talked  of 
aa  eqcdyalent  to  a  creation  of  capital, 


or  as  if  credit  actually  were  capital. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
any  need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being 
only  permission  to  use  the  capital  oi 
another  person,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only 
transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means 
of  production  and  of  employing  labour 
are  increased  by  the  credit  ^ven  him, 
the  lender's  are  as  much  diminished. 
The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital 
both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it  cannot 
supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools, 
and  materials,  to  two  sets  of  labourers 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  firom  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  pur- 
poses :  he  can  enter  into  arrangements 
m  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when 
needful,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  se- 
curity of  it ;  so  that  to  a  superficial 
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eye  it  might  eeem  as  if  both  B  and  A 
had  the  use  of  it  at  once.  But  the 
smallest  consideration  will  show  that 
when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to 
A,  the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with 
A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other  ser- 
vice from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ulti- 
mate claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain 
the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third 
person  C.  All  capital  (not  his  own) 
of  which  any  person  has  really  the  use, 
ie,  and  must  oe,  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  capital  of  some  one  else.* 

§  2.  But  thoueh  credit  is  but  a 
transfer  of  capitfu  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  is  generally,  and  naturally,  a  trannfer 
to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the 
capital  efficiently  in  production.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  credit, 
or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want 
of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  prac- 
tised, many  persona  who  possesi  more 

*  To  make  the  proposition  in  the  text 
strictly  true,  a  correctloo,  though  «  very 
■light  one,  requires  to  be  mttde.  The  oircn- 
lating  medium  existing  in  a  country  ftt  ft 
given  time,  is  partly  employed  In  purchases 
for  productive,  and  partly  for  unproductive 
consumption.  According  as  ft  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  is  employed  in  the  one  way  or  in 
the  other,  the  real  capital  of  the  country  is 
greater  or  less.  If,  then,  an  addition  were 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands 
of  unproductive  consumers  exclusively,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  existing  stock  of  com- 
modities would  be  bought  ftnr  unproductive 
consumption,  and  ft  smaller  for  productive, 
which  state  of  things,  while  it  lasted,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  capital. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  addition  made 
be  to  the  portiAD  of  the  cireulftting  medium 
which  is  in  the  lunds  of  producers,  and  des- 
tined for  their  business,  a  greater  portion  of 
the  oommcdities  in  the  country  will  for  the 
present  be  employed  as  capiul,  and  ft  leas 
portion  unproducdvely.  Now,  an  efltet  of 
this  latter  character  nftturally  attends  some 
extensions  of  credit,  especially  when  taking 
place  in  the  fc»in  of  bank  notes,  or  other 
instruments  of  excbanre.  The  addltlonftl 
bank  notes  are,  in  ordinary  course,  first 
issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  capital ;  and  though  the  stock  of 
oommoditiea  in  the  country  is  no  greater 
than  before,  yet  as  a  greater  shftre  of  that 
stock  now  comes  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  producers  and  dealers,  to  that  extent 
what  would  have  been  unproductively  con- 
sumed is  applied  to  production,  and  there  is 
a  real  incroaae  of  capital.  The  effect  ceases, 
and  a  counter-process  takes  place,  wheu  the 
additional  credit  Is  stopped  and  the  notes 
called  in. 


or  less  of  capital,  but  who  from  theSr 
occupations,  or  for  want  of  the  ne- 
oessary  skill  and  knowledge,  cannot 
personally  superintend  its  employment; 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  it :  their 
funds  would  either  lie  idle,  or  would 
be,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihilated  in 
unskilful  attempts  to  make  them  yield 
a  profit.  All  this  capital  is  now  lent 
at  interest,  and  maae  available  for 
production.  Capital  thus  circum- 
stanced forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
productive  resources  of  any  commercial 
country ;  and  is  naturally  attracted  to 
those  producers  or  traders  who,  being 
in  the  greatest  business,  have  tho 
means  of  employing  it  to  most  advan« 
tage ;  because  such  are  both  the  moat 
desirous  to  obtain  it,  and  able  to  give 
the  best  security.  Although,  therefore, 
the  productive  rands  of  the  country  are 
not  mcreased  by  credit,  they  are  called 
into  a  more  complete  state  of  produo- 
trve  activity.  As  the  confidence  on 
which  credit  is  grounded  extends  itself 
means  are  developed  by  which  even 
the  smallest  portions  of  capital,  the 
simis  which  each  person  keeps  by  him 
to  meet  contingencies,  are  made  avail- 
able for  productive  uses.  The  principal 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  banks 
of  deposit.  Where  these  do  not  exist, 
a  prudent  person  must  keep  a  sufficient 
sum  unemployed  in  his  own  possession, 
to  meet  every  demand  which  he  baa 
even  a  slight  reason  for  thinking  him- 
self liable  to.  When  the  practice, 
however,  has  grown  up  of  keeping  this 
reserve  not  m  his  own  custody  but 
with  a  banker,  many  small  sums,  pre- 
viously lying  idle,  become  aggregated  in 
the  banker^s  hands ;  and  the  banker, 
being  taught  by  experience  what  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  is  likely  to  be 
wanied  in  a  given  time,  and  knowing 
that  if  one  depositor  happens  to  require 
more  than  the  average,  another  will 
require  less,  is  able  to  lend  the  re* 
mainder,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part^ 
to  producers  and  dealers:  thereby 
adding  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  the 
capital  in  existence,  but  to  that  in  em- 
plovment,  and  making  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  aggregate  production 
of  the  community. 
While  credit  is  thus  indispenaable 
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for  rendering  the  whole  capital  of  the 
countiT  productive,  it  is  also  a  means 
bj  which  the  industrial  talent  of  the 
country  is  turned  to  better  account  for 
purposes  of  production.  Many  a  person 
who  has  either  no  capital  of  his  own, 
or  very  little,  hut  who  has  qualifica- 
tions for  business  which  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  some  possessors  of  ca- 
pital, is  enabled  to  ootain  either  ad- 
vances in  money,  or  more  frequently 
goods  on  credit,  by  which  his  indus- 
trial capacities  are  made  instrumental 
to  the  increase  of  the  public  wealth ; 
and  this  benefit  will  be  reaped  far  more 
largely,  whenever,  through  better  laws 
and  better  education,  the  community 
shall  have  made  such  progress  in  in- 
tegrity, that  personal  character  can  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  not 
only  against  dishonestly  appropriating, 
but  against  dishonestly  risking,  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Such  are,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view,  the  uses  of  credit  to  the 
productive  resources  of  the  world. 
Dui  these  considerations  only  apply  to 
the  credit  given  to  the  industrious 
classes — to  producers  and  dealers. 
Credit  given  by  dealers  to  unproduo* 
tive  consumers  is  never  an  addition, 
but  always  a  detriment,  to  the  sources 
of  public  wealth.  It  makes  over  in 
temporary  use,  not  the  capital  of  the 
unproductive  classes  to  the  productive, 
but  that  of  the  productive  to  the  un- 
productive. If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies 
goods  to  B,  a  landowner  or  annmtant, 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
as  much  of  the  capital  of  A  as  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  these  goods,  remains 
for  five  years  unproductive.  Ihiring 
such  a  period,  if  payment  had  been 
made  at  once,  the  sum  might  have  been 
several  times  expended  and  replaced, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  might  have 
been  several  times  produced,  consumed, 
and  reproduced :  consequently  B's 
withholding  1002.  for  five  years,  even  if 
he  pays  at  last,  has  cost  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community  during 
that  period  an  absolute  loss  of  probably 
several  times  that  amount.  A,  indi- 
vidually, is  compensated,  by  putting  a 
higher  price  upon  his  eoods,  which  is 
ultimately  pai4  by  B :  but  there  v  no 


compensation  made  to  the  labouring 
classes,  the  chief  sufferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  to  unproauctivo 
uses.  The  country  has  had  lOOl.  less 
of  capital  during  those  five  years,  B 
having  taken  that  amount  from  A's 
capital,  and  spent  it  unproducti vely,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and 
having  only  after  five  years  set  apart 
a  sum  from  his  income  and  converted 
it  into  capital  for  the  piirpose  of  indem- 
nifying A. 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  the  general  func- 
tion of  Credit  in  production.  It  is  not 
a  productive  power  in  itself,  though, 
without  it,  the  productive  powers  al« 
ready  existing  could  not  be  brought 
into  complete  employment.  But  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of 
Credit  is  its  influence  on  prices;  the 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 

?henomena  which  perplex  observers. 
Q  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  much 
credit  is  habitually  given,  general 
prices  at  any  moment  depend  much 
more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  money.  For  credit, 
though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 
purchasing  power ;  and  a  person  who, 
naving  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  as 
much  demand  for  the  goods,  and  tends 
quite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as 
if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  puT> 
chases  with  ready  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  pur- 
cnasing  power,  independent  of  money, 
is  of  course  not  creait  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  person 
to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  his 
hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends 
this  in  purchases,  he  makes  the  pur- 
chases with  money,  not  credit,  and  ex- 
erts no  purchasing  power  over  and 
above  that  conferrea  by  the  money. 
The  forms  of  credit  which  create  pur- 
chasing power,  are  those  in  which  no 
money  passes  at  the  time,  and  very 
often  none  passes  at  all,  the  transac- 
tions being  included  with  a  mass  of 
other  transactions  in  an  account,  and 
nothing  paid  but  a  balance.  This 
takes   place   in   a  variety  of  ways, 
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which  we  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
beginning,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the 
siiiiplcst. 

jBirst :  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
dealers,  who  have  transactions  with 
each  other  both  as  buyers  and  as 
sellers.  A  buys  from  B  on  credit.  B 
does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sam  of  A*s 
debts  to  B  is  set  against  the  sum  of 
B*s  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained 
to  which  Bide  a  balance  is  due.  This 
balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  uf  the  transactions 
bingly,  and  is  necessarily  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is 
paid  in  money;  and  perhaps  even 
this  is  not  paid,  but  carried  over  in  an 
account  current  to  the  next  year.  A 
single  payment  of  a  liundred  pounds 
may  in  this  manner  suffice  to  liquidate 
a  long  series  of  transactions,  some  of 
them  to  the  value  of  thousandis. 

But  secondly :  The  debts  of  A  to  B 
n^ay  be  paid  without  the  intervention 
of  money,  even  though  there  be  no 
reciprocal  debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may 
satisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  a  third  person,  G. 
This  is  conveniently  done  by  means  of 
a  written  instrument,  called  a  bill  of 
exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transfer- 
able order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  debtor, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  debtor,  that 
is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  be- 
comes an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

§  4.  Bills  of  exchange  were  first  in- 
troduced to  save  the  expense  and  risk 
of  transporting  the  precious  metals 
from  place  to  place.  "  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed," says  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,* 
"  that  there  are  in  London  ten  manufac- 
turers who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shop- 
keepers in  York,  by  whom  it  is  retiiiled ; 
and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manu- 
facturers of  another  commodity,  who 
sell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers  in  London. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  ten 
shopkeepers  in  London  to  send  yearly 

*  Enqvify  into  the  Ifaturt  and  Effects  qf 
ike  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain,  p.  24. 
This  work,  published  in  1802,  is  even  now 
the  cIcsLrest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted 
w!th,  in  the  EngiiFh  language,  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  given  and  taken  in  a  mer> 
cantlle  community. 


to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  tlie 
York  manufacturers,  and  for  the  ten 
York  shopkeepers  to  send  yearly  as 
many  guineas  to  London.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  York  manu- 
facturers to  receive  from  each  of  the 
shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  the 
money  m  question,  giving  in  return 
letters  which  should  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it ;  and  which  should  also 
direct  the  money,  lying  ready  in  the 
hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  to 
be  paid  to  the  London  mannfacturers, 
so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  at  York.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  transmission 
of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Letters 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  debt  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  bills 
bv  which  the  debt  of  one  person  is  ex- 
changed for  the  debt  of  another ;  and 
the  debt,  perhaps,  which  is  due  in  one 
place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

Bills  of  3zchange  having  been  found 
convenient  as  means  of  paying  debts  at 
distant  places  without  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  precious  metals,  their 
use  was  afterwards  greatly  extended 
from  another  motive.  It  is  usual  in 
every  trade  to  give  a  certain  length  of 
credit  for  goods  bought :  three  months, 
six  months,  a  year,  even  two  years, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  custom 
of  the  particular  trade.  A  dealer  who 
has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  six  months,  but  who  desires  to 
receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  bill 
on  his  debtor  pavable  in  six  months, 
and  gets  the  bill  discounted  by  a  banker 
or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  transfers 
the  bill  to  him,  receiving  the  amount 
minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  still 
to  run.  It  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  serve 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  due  from 
one  person  can  thus  be  made  available 
for  obtaining  credit  from  another.  The 
convenience  of  the  expedient  has  led 
to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  ex- 
change not  grounded  on  any  debt  pre- 
viously due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  These 
are  called  accommodation  bills;  and 
sometimes,  with  a  tinge  of  disapproba- 
tion, fietitioua  bills,  jjieir  nature  is  so 
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clearly  stated,  and  with  such  jndicioas 
remarks,  by  the  author  whom  I  have 
jnst  quoted,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the 
entire  passage.* 

"A,  being  in  want  of  lOOZ.,  requests 
B  to  accept  a  note  or  bill  drawn  at  two 
months,  which  B,  therefore,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood, 
however,  that  A  will  take  care  either  to 
discharge  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish 
B  with  the  means  of  paying  it.  A 
obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the 
joint  credit  of  the  two  parties.  A  ful- 
fils his  promise  of  paying  it  when  due, 
and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
This  service  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  to  be  requited, 
lit  a  more  or  less  distant  period,  by  a 
nmilar  acceptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
and  discounted  for  B's  convenience. 

"Let  us  now  compare  such  a  bill 
with  a  real  bill.  Let  us  consider  in 
what  points  they  differ  or  seem  to 
differ  ;  and  in  what  they  agree. 

"  They  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a 
discountable  article ;  each  has  also  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
coimted;  and  each  is,  perhaps,  dis- 
counted in  fact.  Each,  therefore,  serves 
equally  to  supply  means  of  speculation 
to  the  merchant.  So  far,  moreover,  as 
bills  and  notes  constitute  what  is  called 
the  circulating  medium,  or  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
nse  of  guineas,  the  fictitious  and  the 
real  bill  are  upon  an  equality;  and  if 
the  price  of  commodities  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  the  one  contributes  to  that 
rise  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other. 

"  Before  we  come  to  the  points  in 
vhich  they  differ,  let  us  advert  to  one 
point  in  which  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  unlike ;  but  in  which  they 
cannot  be  said  always  or  necessarily  to 
differ. 

"Keal  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said) 
represent  actual  property.  There  are 
actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are  the 
countei'part  to  every  real  note.  Notes 
which  are  not  drawn  in  consequence  of 
ft  sale  of  goods,  are  a  species  of  false 
wealth,  by  which  a  nation  is  deceived. 


These  supply  only  an  imadnary  capital ; 
the  others  indicate  one  tliat  is  real. 

"  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  notes  given 
in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account 
certainly  representing  any  actual  pro- 
perty. Suppose  that  A  sells  1002.  worth 
of  goods  to  D  at  six  months  credit,  and 
takes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and 
that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking 
a  like  bill ;  and  again,  that  G,  after 
another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.  There  may  then, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  be  six  bills  of 
lOOZ.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time; 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these 
bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any 
actual  property. 

"  In  order  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  called)  repre- 
sents actual  j)roperty,  there  ought  to  be 
some  power  m  the  bill-holder  to  prevent 
the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in  question. 
No  such  power  exists ;  neither  the  man 
who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man 
who  discounts  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  goods  for  wliich  it  was 
given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as 
the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does. 
The  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  a  bill  given  by  a  person  having  a 
large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  in 
that  case  to  represent.  The  supposition 
that  real  bills  represent  property,  and 
that  fictitious  bills  do  not,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  one  by  which  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  one  of  these  species 
of  bills,  and  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  other. 

"  We  come  next  to  eome  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

"  First,  the  fictitious  note,  or  not«  of 
accommodation,  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  professes  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  This  objection,  however,  lies 
only  against  those  fictitious  bills  which 
are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  what  they  are. 
Secondly,  the  fictitioys  bill  is,  in  gone* 
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ral,  less  likely  to  be  punctually  paid 
than  the  real  one.  There  is  a  general 
presumption,  that  the  dealer  in  fictitious 
biUs  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  'adven- 
turous speculator  than  he  who  carefully 
abstains  from  them.  It  follows,  thirdly, 
that  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less 
safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
their  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's 
actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the 
amount  of  his  real  notes;  and  as  it  is 
highly  desirable  in  commerce  that 
credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  per- 
sons in  some  sort  of  regular  and  due 
proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's 
actual  sales,  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bills  drawn  in  virtue  of 
those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one  in  many 
respects. 

'^  A  flttitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accom- 
modation, is  evidently,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better  in  tnis  respect,  that 
there  is  but  one  security  to  the  pro- 
missory note,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  bill  of  accommodation  there  are 
two.  So  much  jealousy  subsists  lest 
traders  should  push  their  means  of 
raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the 
same  m  its  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper 
which  can  be  given,  by  men  out  of 
business,  is  deemed  somewhat  discre- 
ditable when  coming  firom  a  merchant. 
And  because  such  paper,  when  in  the 
merchant's  hand,  necessarily  imitates 
the  paper  which  passes  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  epithet  fictitious 
has  been  cast  upon  it;  an  epithet 
which  has  seemed  to  countenance  the 
confused  and  mistaken  notion,  that 
there  is  something  altogether  false  and 
delusive  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  part 
Doth  of  the  paper  and  of  the  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country.'* 

A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely 
discounted,  and  kept  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  due,  does 
not  perform  the  functions  or  supply  the 
place  of  money,  but  is  itself  bought  and 
sold  for  money.  It  is  no  more  currency 
than  the  publio  funds,  or  any  other 
securities.  But  when  a  bill  drawn 
upon  one  person  is  paid  to  another  (or 
even  tQ  the  same  person)  in  discharge 


of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary  claim,  it  does 
something  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not 
exist,  money  would  be  required:  it 
performs  the  functions  of  currency. 
This  is  a  use  to  which  bills  of  exchange 
are  often  applied.  "  They  not  only," 
continues  Mr.  Thornton,*  "  spare  the 
use  of  read^  money ;  they  also  occupy 
its  place  in  many  cases.  Let  us 
imagine  a  fanner  in  the  country  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  10/.  to  his  neighbour- 
ing grocer,  by  giving  him  a  bill  for 
that  sum,  drawn  on  his  comfactor  in 
London  for  grain  sold  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the 
bill,  he^  having  previously  indorsed  it, 
to  a  neighbouring  sugar-baker,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  like  debt ;  and  the  sugar- 
baker  to  send  it,  when  again  indorsed, 
to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  out- 

Sort,  and  the  West  India  merchant  to 
eliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who 
also  indorses  it,  and  sends  it  into  further 
circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will 
have  efiected  five  payments,  exactly  as 
if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  pass 
between  trader  and  trader  in  the 
country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described ;  and  they  evidently  form,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  circa- 
lating  medium  of  the  Kingdom." 

Many  bills,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  at  last  presented  for  pay- 
ment quite  covered  with  indorsements, 
each  of  which  represents  either  a  iresh 
discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transaction 
in  which  the  bill  has  performed  the 
functions  of  money,  within  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  ciroulatine  medium 
of  Lancashire  for  sums  above  five 
pounds,  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  such  bills.  - 

§  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credit 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cur 
rency,  is  that  of  promissory  notes.  A 
bill  drawn  upon  any  one  and  accepted 
by  him,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  him 
promising  to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  equiva- 
lent, except  that  the  former  commonly 
bears  interest  and  the  latter  generally 
does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  com- 
monly payable   only  after  a  certain 
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lapse  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable 
at  sight.  But  it  ia  chiefly  in  the  latter 
form  that  it  has  beoome,  m  commercial 
countries,  an  express  occupation  to 
issue  such  suDstitutes  for  money. 
Dealers  in  money  (as  lenders  by  pro- 
fession are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their 
operations  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
on  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to 
lend,  not  their  capital  merely,  but  their 
credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of 
their  credit  as  consists  of  funds  actually 
deposited  with  them,  but  their  power 
of  obtaining  credit  from  the  publio 
generally,  so  far  as  they  think  they 
can  safely  employ  it.  This  is  done  in 
A  very  conyenient  manner  by  lending 
their  own  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand :  the  borrower  being 
willing  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
money,  because  the  credit  of  the  lender 
makes  other  people  willingly  receive 
them  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases 
or  other  pa3rments.  These  notes,  there- 
fore, pertorm  all  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency, and  render  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  which  was  previously  in  cir- 
culation, unnecessary.  As,  however, 
being  payable  on  demand,  they  may 
be  at  any  time  returned  on  the  issuer, 
and  money  demanded  for  them,  he 
must,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by 
him  as  much  money  as  wUl  enable 
him  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort 
which  can  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  time  necessary  for  providing  him- 
self with  more :  and  prudence  also  re- 
quires that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  which 
experience  shows  can  remain  in  circu- 
lation without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  conyenienoe  of  this  mode  of  (as 
it  were)  coining  credit,  having  once 
been  discovered,  governments  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  expe- 
dient, and  have  issued  their  own  pro- 
missory notes  in  payment  of  their 
expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
because  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  are  able  to  borrow  money  without 
paying  interest,  their  promises  to  pay 
on  demand  being,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in 
hand.    The  practical  difiereoces  be- 


tween such  government  notes  and  the 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the 
further  diversities  of  which  this  class 
of  substitutes  for  money  are  suscepti- 
ble,  will  be  considered  presently. 

§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  mn-V^ng 
credit  answer  the  purposes  of  money, 
by  which,  when  carried  &r  esougo, 
money  may  be  yery  completely  super- 
seded, consists  in  making  payments  by 
cheques.  The  custom  of  Keeping  the 
spare  cash  reserved  for  immediate  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  and  makbg  aJl 
payments,  expept  small  ones,  by 
orders  on  bankera,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  por- 
tion of  the  public.  If  the  person 
making  the  payment,  and  the  person 
receiving  it,  keep  their  money  with 
the  same  banker,  the  payment  takes 
place  without  any  intervention  of 
money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the 
credit  of  the  payer  to  that  of  the  re- 
ceiver. If  all  persons  in  London  kept 
their  cash  at  the  same  banker's,  and 
made  all  their  payments  by  means  of 
cheques,  no  money  would  be  required 
or  used  for  any  transactions  beginning 
and  terminating  in  London.  This  ideca 
limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  far 
as  regards  transactions  between  dealers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  transactions 
between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
the  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or 
bank  notes  now  pass,  and  then  only 
when  the  amounts  are  small.  In 
London,  eyen  shopkeepers  of  any 
amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business 
have  generally  an  account  with  a 
banker;  which,  besides  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  theif 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
them  an  understood  claim  to  have 
their  bills  discounted  in  cases  whcu 
they  could  not  othervrise  expect  it.  As 
for  the  merchants  and  larger  dealers, 
they  habitually  make  all  payments  in 
the  course  of  their  business  by  cheques. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  ^eai  with  the 
same  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a 
cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays  it  not 
into  the  same  but  into  some  other 
bank,    But  the  conyenienoe  of  bosi- 
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nesB  has  given  birth  to  an  arrangement 
which  makes  all  the  banking  houses  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, virtually  one  establishment.  A 
banker  does  not  send  the  cheques 
which  are  paid  into  his  banking  house, 
to  the  banks  on  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  demand  money  for  them.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Clearing-house, 
to  which  every  City  banker  sends,  each 
afternoon,  all  the  cheques  on  other 
bankers  which  he  has  received  during 
the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged 
for  the  cheques  on  him  which  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers, 
the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money ; 
or  even  these  not  in  money,  but  in 
cheques  on  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
this  contrivance,  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  City  of  London  during 
that  day,  amounting  often  to  millions 
of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides 
of  country  transactions,  represented  by 
bills  which    country    bankers    have 


drawn  upon  their  London  correspon 
dents,  are  liquidated  by  payments  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  200,000/.* 

By  means  of  the  various  instruments 
of  credit  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, the  immense  business  of  a 
country  like  Grreat  Britain  is  trans- 
acted with  an  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  surprisingly  small ;  many  times 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniaiy 
value  of  the  commodities  bought  and 
sold,  than  is  found  necessary  in  France, 
or  any  other  country  in  which,  the 
habit  and  the  disposition  to  give  credit 
not  bein^  so  generally  difiFused,  these 
"economizing  expedients,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  AVhat  becomes  of 
the  money  thus  superseded  in  its  func- 
tions, and  by  what  process  it  is  made 
to  disappear  from  circulation,  are 
questions  the  discussion  of  which  must 
be  for  a  short  time  postponed. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  CREDIT  ON  PRICES. 


f  1.  Havino  now  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  modes  in  which  credit  is 
made  available  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  we  have  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  use  of  these  substitutes 
affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
permanent  value  of  money — the  natural 
and  average  prices  of  commodities — 
are  not  in  question  here.  These  are 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals.  An 
ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long 
nm  exchange  for  as  much  of  every 
other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
or  imported  at  the  same  cost  with 
itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand, 
or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is 
unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
kss  tnan  the  gold  itself. 

It  IS  notk  however,  with  ultimate  or 


average,  but  with  immediate  and  tem- 
porary prices,  that  we  are  now  oon- 
cemed.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production.  Among  other 
causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  have 
found  to  be,  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation.  Other  things  being  the 
same,  an  increase  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation raises  prices,  a  diminution 
lowers  them.  If  more  money  is  thrown 
into  circulation  than  the  quantity 
which  can  circulate  at  a  yalue  oon- 

*  According  to  Mr.  TooVe  (Brnky  itUo 
iks  Currency  I'rinciplet  p.  27)  the  adjiutments 
at  the  clearing  house  "in  the  year  1839 
amounted  to  954.401,900{.,  making  an  ave- 
rafre  amount  of  payments  of  upwards  of 
3,000,0002.  of  bills  of  exchange  and  chequea 
daily  effected  through  the  medium  of  little 
more  than  200,0002.  of  bank  notes.**  At  pre- 
sent  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  trans- 
actions is  daily  liquidated,  without  bank 
notes  at  all,  cheques  on  the  Bank  of 
England  supplying  th^  plaoa. 
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formaUe  to  its  cost  of  productioii,  the 
value  of  monej,  so  long  as  the  excess 
lasts,  will  remain  below  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production,  and  general 
prices  will  be  sustained  above  the 
natural  rate. 

But  we  have  now  found  that  there 
are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
circulate  as  money,  and  perform  ail 
functions  of  it:  and  the  question 
arises.  Do  these  various  substitutes 
operate  on  prices  in  the  same  manner 
as  money  itself?  Does  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  transferable  paper  tend 
to  raise  prices,  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantify  of  money  ?  There  has  been 
no  small  amount  of  discussion  on  tbis 
point  among  writers  on  currency,  with- 
out any  result  so  conclusive  as  to  have 
yet  obtained  general  assent. 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills, 
or  cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
.prices  at  all.  What  does  act  on  prices 
18  Credit,  in  whatever  shape  given, 
and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  trans- 
ferable instruments  capable  of  passing 
into  circulation,  or  not. 

I  proceed  to  explain  and  substantiate 
this  opinion. 

§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no 
other  way  than  by  being  tendered  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  The  de- 
mand which  influences  the  prices  of 
commodities  consists  of  the  money 
offered  for  them.  But  the  money 
offered,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
money  possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  very  much  more.  In  the 
long  run  indeed,  the    money  which 

{)eople  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor 
ess  than  the  money  which  they  have 
to  lay  out :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes 
they  keep  money  by  them  for  fear  of 
an  emergency,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
more  advantageous  opportunity  for 
expending  it  In  that  case  the  money 
is  said  not  to  be  in  circulation:  in 
plainer  language,  it  is  not  offered,  nor 
about  to  be  offered,  for  commodities. 
Hone^  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 
on  pnces.  The  converse,  however,  is 
a  much  commoner  case ;  people  make 


purchases  with  money  not  in  their 
possession.  An  article,  for  instance, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  a 
banker,  is  bought  with  money  which 
not  only  is  not  in  the  payer's  posses- 
sion, but  generally  not  even  m  the 
banker's,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all 
but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  sup- 
position that  all  persons  dealt  with  a 
bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank, 
payments  being  universally  made  by 
cheques.  In  this  ideal  case,  there 
would  be  no  money  anywhere  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker ;  who  might 
then  safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  sell-' 
ing  it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  goods  or  foreign  securiti|^.  But 
though  there  would  then  be  no  money 
in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps 
even  in  existence,  money  would  be 
offered,  and  commodities  bought  with 
it,  just  as  at  present.  People  would 
continue  to  reckon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make 
their  usual  purchases  with  orders  for 
the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would 
have  literally  ceased  to  exist.  Thero 
would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  dis- 
appearing, lefl  an  equivalent  value  in 
other  things,  applicable  when  required 
to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by 
cheques,  the  purchases  are  at  any  rate 
made,  though  not  wdth  money  m  the 
buyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to 
which  he  has  a  right.  But  he  may 
make  purchases  with  money  which  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only 
pretends  to  expect.  He  may  obtain 
goods  in  return  for  his  acceptances 
payable  at  a  &ture  time:  or  on  his 
note  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple  book 
credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to 
pay.  All  these  purchases  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  ready  money.  The 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a 
person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all 
the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to 
him,  and  of  all  his  credit.  For  exer- 
cising the  whole  of  this  power  he  finds 
a  sufficient  motive  only  under  peculiar 
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circumstances;  l)at  he  alwajs  pos- 
sesses it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  which 
he  at  any  time  does  exercise,  is  the 
measure  of  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  expectation 
that  some  conmioditj  wiJl  rise  in  price, 
he  determines,  not  onlj  to  invest  in  it 
all  his  ready  money,  hut  to  take  up  on 
credit,  from  the  producers  or  importers, 
as  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his 
resources  will  enable  him  to  obtain. 
Every  one  must  see  that  by  thus  acting 
he  produces  a  greater  effect  on  price, 
than  if  he  limited  his  purchases  to  the 
money  he  has  actuallv  in  hand.  He 
creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  money  and  credit 
taken  fbgether,  and  raises  the  price 
proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect 
is  produced,  though  none  of  the  written 
instruments  called  substitutes  for  cur- 
rency may  be  called  into  existence ; 
though  the  transaction  may  give  rise 
to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer, 
instead  oi  taking  a  mere  book  credit, 
might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount ; 
or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  purpose 
fiK)m  a  banker,  thus  making  the  pur- 
chase not  on  his  own  credit  with  the 
seller,  but  on  the  banker's  credit  with 
the  seller,  and  his  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  effect  on  price  as  by 
a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount 
on  a  book  credit,  but  no  greater  effect. 
The  credit  itself,  not  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
operating  cause. 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercan- 
tile public  to  increase  their  demand  for 
commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing 
power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of 
profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  price  of  some  com- 
modity is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  obstructions  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there 
is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to  in- 
crease their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  expected  rise.  This  disposition 
tends  in  itself  to  produce  the  effect 


which  it  looks  forward  to,  a  rise  of 
price :  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable 
and  progressive,  other  speculators  are 
attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price  has 
not  begun  to  fall,  are  willing  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  rising.  These,  by 
further  purchases,  produce  a  further 
advance :  and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for 
which  there  were  ori^nally  some  ra- 
tional grounds,  is  often  heightened  hj 
merely  speculative  purchases,  until  it 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  original 
grounds  will  justify.  After  a  time 
this  begins  to  be  perceived ;  the  price 
ceases  to  rise,  and  the  holders,  think- 
ing it  time  to  realize  their  j^ains,  are 
anxious  to  sell.  Then  the  price  begins 
to  decline:  the  holders  rush  into  the 
market  to  avoid  a  still  greater  loss, 
and,  few  being  willing  to  buy  in  a 
falling  market,  the  pnce  falls  much 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those 
who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price 
than  reasonable  calculation  justified, 
and  who  have  been  overtaken  bv  the 
revulsion  before  they  had  realized,  are 
losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  they  hold,  or  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  for. 

Now  all  these  enects  might  take 
place  in  a  community  to  which  credit 
was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speculation, 
to  an  extravagant  height,  and  then 
fall  rapidly  back.  But  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  credit,  this  could 
hardly  happen  with  respect  to  com- 
modities generally.  If  all  purchases 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the 
payment  of  increased  prices  for  some 
articles  would  draw  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  money  of  the  community 
mto  the  markets  for  those  articles,  and 
must  therefore  draw  it  away  from  some 
other  class  of  commodities,  and  thus 
lower  their  prices.  The  vacuum  might, 
it  is  true,  be  partly  filled  up  by  increased 
rapidity  of  circulation;  and  in  this 
manner  the  money  of  the  community 
is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  spe- 
culative activity,  because  people  keep 
little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay 
it  out  in  some  tempting  adventure  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  receive  it. 
This  resource,  however,  is  limited :  on 
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tbe  whole,  people  cannot,  while  the 

Sttantitj  of  money  remains  the  eame, 
ij  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things, 
without  laying  out  less  in  others.  But 
what  they  cannot  do  hy  ready  monej, 
they  can  do  hy  an  extension  of  credit. 
When  people  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  with  money  which  they  hope 
to  receive  hereafter,  they  are  drawing 
upon  an  unlimited,  not  a  limited  fund. 
Speculatioi^  thus  supported,  may  he 
going  on  in  any  number  of  commodi- 
ties, without  disturbing  the  regular 
course  of  business  in  others.  It  might 
even  be  going  on  in  all  commodities  at 
once.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an 
epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of  gambling, 
all  dealers,  insteaa  of  giving  only  their 
accustomed  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  growers  of  their  commodity, 
commenced  buying  up  all  of  it  which 
they  could  procure,  as  ha  as  their 
capital  and  credit  would  go.  All  prices 
would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  money,  and  no 
paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extension  of 
purchases  on  book  credits.  After  a 
time  those  who  had  bought  would 
wish  to  sell,  and  prices  would  collapse. 
This  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of 
what  is  called  a  commercial  crisis. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  commercial  crisis, 
when  a  great  number  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  once,  either  have,  or  appre- 
hend that  they  shall  have,  a  difEculty 
in  meeting  their  enga^ments.  The 
most  usual  cause  of  this  general  em- 
barrassment, is  the  recoil  of  prices 
after  they  have  been  raised  by  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  intense  .in  degree,  and 
extending  to  many  commodities.  Some 
accident,  which  excites  expectations  of 
rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening  of  a 
new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous 
indications  of  a  short  supply  of  several 
ereat  articles  of  commerce,  sets  speca- 
mtion  at  work  in  several  leading  de- 
partments at  once.  The  prices  rise, 
and  the  holders  realize,  or  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  realizing,  great 
gains.  In  certain  states  of  the  public 
mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase 
of  fortune  call  ibrth  numerous  imita- 
tors, and  speculation  not  only  goes 
much  beyond  what  is  ju^^tified  by  the 
original  grounds  for  expecting  nse  of 


price,  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in 
which  there  never  was  any  such  ground: 
these,  however,  rise  like  the  rest  as 
soon  as  speculation  sets  in.  At  periods 
of  this  kind,  a  neat  extension  of  credit 
takes  place.  Not  only  do  all  whom 
the  contagion  reaches,  employ  their 
credit  much  more  freely  than  usual; 
but  they  really  have  more  credit,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  be  making  unusual 
gains,  and  because  a  generally  reckless 
and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disposes  people  to  give  as  well  aS  take 
credit  more  largely  than  at  other  times, 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
speculative  year  1825,  and  at  various 
other  periods  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  pri<?es  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  oi  commerce  rose  greatly,  with- 
out any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be 
said  to  have  risen.  When,  after  such 
a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  first  perhaps 
only  through  the  desire  of  the  nolders 
to  realize,  speculative  purchases  cease : 
but  were  this  all,  pnces  would  only 
fall  to  the  level  from  which  they  rose, 
or  to  that  which  is  justified  by  the  state 
of  the  consumption  and  of  the  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  much  lower;  for 
as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  en- 
tirely, it  is  with  oiflRculty  that  firms  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  which  it  is  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience to  them  to  be  without ;  because 
all  dealers  have  engagements  to  fulfil, 
and  nobody  feeling  sure  that  the  por- 
tion of  his  means  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  others  will  be  available  in 
time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with  ready 
money,  or  to  postpone  nis  claim  to  it. 
To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is  superadded,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous 
over-confidence ;  money  is  borrowed  for 
short  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate 
payment  are  made  at  almost  any  sacri- 
fice. Thus  general  prices,  during  a  com- 
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mercial  revulsion,  fall  as  much  below 
the  usual  level,  as  duriog  the  previous 
period  of  speculation  they  have  risen 
above  it :  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  rise, 
originating  not  in  anything  affecting 
money,  but  in  the  state  of  credit; 
an  unusually  extended  employment  of 
credit  during  tbe  earlier  period,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  diminution,  never 
amounting  however  to  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  it,  in  the  later. 

It  IB  not,  however,  universally  tme 
that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charac- 
teristic of  a  commercial  crisis,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
and  irrational  extension  of  it.  There 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  the  most 
i-ecent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  in 
stance,  having  been  preceded  by  no 
particular  extension  of  credit,  and  by 
no  speculations ;  except  those  in  rail- 
way shares,  which,  though  in  many 
cases  extravagant  enough,  yet  being 
earned  on  mostly  with  that  portion  of 
means  which  the  speculators  could  afford 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  wide-spread  ruin  which  arises  from 
vicissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  mercantile  pheno- 
mena. There  occasionally  happens  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
which  usuallv  supplies  it.  These  cir- 
^mmstances,  m  tne  present  case,  were 
great  foreign  payments,  (occasioned  by 
a  high  price  of  cotton  and  an  unpre- 
cedented importation  of  food,)  together 
with  the  continual  demands  on  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  the  country  byrail- 
wav  calls  and  the  loan  transactions  of 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  fixed  capital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  lending. 
These  various  demands  fell  princi- 
pally, as  such  demands  always  do,  on 
the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  not 
the  greatest  part  of  the  imported  food, 
was  actually  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
ments which  purchasers  of  com  and 
cotton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  make,  were  either 


made  with  their  own  spare  cash,  or  witii 
money  raised  for  the  occasion.  On  the 
first  supposition,  they  were  made  by 
withdrawing  deposits  from  bankers, 
and  thus  cutting  off  a  part  of  the 
streams  which  fed  the  loan  market; 
on  the  second  supposition,  they  were 
made  by  actual  arafls  on  the  loan 
market,  either  by  the  sale  of  securities, 
or  by  taking  up  money  at  interest.  Thia 
combination  of  a  fresh  demand  for 
loans,  with  a  curtailment  of  the  capital 
disposable  for  them,  raised  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
borrow  except  on  the  very  best  se- 
curity. Some  firms,  therefore,  which, 
by  an  improvident  and  unmercantile 
mode  of  conducting  business  had  al- 
lowed their  capital  to  become  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  unavail- 
able, became  unable  to  command  that ' 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  which  had 
previously  enabled  them  to  struggle 
on.  These  firms  stopped  payment: 
their  failure  involved  more  or  less 
deeply  many  other  firms  which  had 
trusted  them;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  general  distrust,  commonly 
called  a  panic,  began  to  set  in,  and 
might  have  produced  a  destruction  of 
credit  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  not 
circumstances  which  may  almost  be 
called  accidental,  given  to  a  very 
simple  measure  of  ths  government 
(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate  power  of 
allaying  panic,  to  which,  when  con- 
sidered in  itself,  it  had  no  sort  of 
claim.* 

§  4.  The  general  operation  of  credit 
upon  prices  being  such  as  we  have 
described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  credit  is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  greater  operation  on 
prices  than  others,  it  can  only  be  by 
giving  greater  facility,  or  greater  en- 
couragement, to  the  multiplication  of 

*  The  commercial  difficulties,  not  how- 
erer  amounting  to  a  commercial  crisis,  of 
1864,  had  essentially  the  same  origin. 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  imported  at  high 
prices,  and  large  investments  in  bankinfrand 
other  Joint-stock  projects,  combined  with 
the  loan  operations  of  foreign  government^ 
made  such  large  drafts  upon  the  loan  market 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  on  mercantile 
bills  as  high  as  nine  per  cent. 
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credit  transactions  generally.  If  bank 
notes,  for  instance,  or  bills,  have  a 
greater  effect  on  prices  than  book 
credits,  it  is  not  by  any  difference  in 
the  transactions  themseiyes,  which  are 
essentially  the  same,  whether  taking 
place  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other : 
It  most  be  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to 
be  more  extensiyely  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing power  when  bank  notes  or 
bills  are  the  instmments  used,  than 
when  the  credit  is  giyen  by  mere 
entries  in  an  account,  to  that  extent 
and  no  more  there  is  ground  for  as- 
cribine  to  the  former  a  greater  power 
oyer  tne  markets  than  l^longs  to  the 
latter. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  «ome 
snch  distinction.  As  far  as  respects 
the  particular  transaction,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  effect  on  price  whether 
A  buys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or 
giyes  a  bill  for  them,  or  pays  for  them 
with  bank  notes  lent  to  him  by  a  banker 
C.  The  difference  is  in  a  subsequent 
stage.  If  A  has  bought  the  goods  on 
a  book  credit,  there  is  no  obvious  or 
eonyenient  mode  by  which  B  can  make 
A's  debt  to  him  a  means  of  extending 
his  own  credit.  Whatever  credit  he 
has,  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  solvency :  he  cannot 
specifically  pledge  A's  debt  to  a  third 
person,  as  a  security  for  mone^  lent  or 
goods  bought.  But  if  A  has  given  him 
a  bill  for  the  amount,  he  can  eet  this 
discounted,  which  is  the  same  tning  as 
borrowing  money  on  the  joint  credit  of 
A  and  himself:  or  he  may  pay  away 
the  bill  in  exchange  for  goods,  which 
is  obtaining  ^oods  on  the  same  joint 
credit.  In  either  case,  here  is  a  second 
credit  transaction,  grounded  on  the 
first,  and  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  the  first  had  been  transacted 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill  Nor 
need  the  transactions  end  here.  The 
bill  may  be  again  discounted,  or  again 
paid  away  for  goods,  several  times  be- 
lore  it  is  itself  presented  for  payment. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
these  successive  holders,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  bill,  might  have  attained 
their  pmrpose  by  purchasing  goods  on 
their  own   credit  with   the   dealers. 


They  may  not  all  of  them  be  persons 
of  credit,  or  they  may  already  have 
stretched  their  credit  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  And  at  all  events,  either  money 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  on 
the  credit  of  two  persons  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy 
a  thing  for  a  merchant  to  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  own  credit,  as  to 
get  a  bill  discounted  to  the  same  amount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solvency. 
If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of 
giving  a  bill,  obtains  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shall  find  the 
difference  to  be  still  greater.  B  is  now 
independent  even  of  a  discounter :  A's 
bill  would  have  been  taken  in  payment 
only  b^  those  who  were  acquainted 
witn  his  reputation  for  solvency,  but  a 
banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with 
the  public  generally,  and  whose  notes 
are  taken  in  payment  by  every  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  inso- 
much that,  by  a  custom  which  has 
grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notes 
is  a  complete  acquittance  to  the  payer, 
whereas  if  he  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he 
still  remains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  fails 
to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can 
expend  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes 
without  at  all  involving  his  own  credit : 
and  whatever  power  he  had  before  of 
obtaining  goods  on  book  credit,  remains 
to  him  unimpaired,  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  he  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  notes.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  every  person  in  suc- 
cession, into  whose  hands  the  notes 
may  come.  It  is  only  A,  the.  first 
holder,  (who  used  his  credit  to  obtain 
the  notes  as  a  loan  from  the  issuer,) 
who  can  possibly  find  the  credit  he 
possesses  in  other  quarters  abated  by 
it ;  and  even  in  his  case  that  result  is 
not  probable;  for  though,  in  reason, 
and  if  all  his  circumstances  were 
known,  every  draft  already  made  upon 
his  credit  ought  to  diminish  by  so  much 
his  fHOwer  of  obtaining  more,  yet  in 
practice  the  reverse  more  irequently 
happens,  and  his  having  been  trusted 
by  one  person  is  supposed  to  be  evi- 
dence that  he  may  safely  be  trusted  by 
others  aisc. 
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It  appears,  tlierefore,  that  bank 
notes  are  a  more  powerfal  instrument 
for  raising  prices  than  bills,  and  bills 
than  book  credit.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
follow  that  credit  will  be  more  nsed 
because  it  can  be.  When  the  state  of 
trade  holds  out  no  particular  tempta- 
tion to  make  large  purchases  on  credit, 
dealers  will  use  onfj  a  small  portion  of 
the  credit-power,  and  it  will  depend  only 
on  convenience  whether  the  portion 
which  they  use  will  be  taken  in  one 
fonn  or  in  another.  It  is  not  until  the 
circumstances  of  the  markets,  and  the 
state  of  the  mercantile  mind,  render 
many  persons  desirous  of  stretching 
their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 
the  distinctive  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  credit  display  them- 
seWes.  Credit  already  stretched  to 
the  utmost  in  the  form  of  book  debts, 
would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  addi- 
tional extension  by  means  of  bills,  and 
of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank 
notes.  The  first,  because  each  dealer, 
in  addition  to  his  own  credit,  would  be 
enabled  to  create  a  further  purchasing 

Sower  out  of  the  credit  which  he  haa 
imself  given  to  others :  the  second, 
because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 
public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 
bullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money 
to  make  it  portable  and  divisible,  is  so 
much  purchasing  power  superadded, 
in  the  hands  of  every  successive  holder, 
to  that  which  he  may  derive  from  his 
own  credit.  To  state  the  matter  other- 
wise ;  one  single  exertion  of  the  credit- 
power  in  the  form  of  book  credit,  is 
only  the  foundation  of  a  single  pur- 
chase: but  if  a  bill  is  drawn,  that 
same  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for 
as  manv  purchases  as  the  number  o{ 
times  the  bill  changes  hands :  while 
ever^  bank  note  issued,  renders  the 
credit  of  the  banker  a  purchasing 
power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  9accessive  holders,  without  im- 
nairing  any  power  they  may  possess  of 
effecting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 
Credit,  m  short,  has  exactly  the  same 
purchasing  power  with  money ;  and  as 
jnoney  tells  upon  prices  not  simply  in 
proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  its 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
timei  it  changes  hands,  so  also  does 


credit;  and  credit  transferable  from 
hand  to  hand  is  in  that  nroportion 
more  potent  than  credit  wnicn  only 
performs  one  purchase. 

§  5.  All  this  purchasing  power,  how- 
ever, is  operative  upon  prices,  only 
according  to  the  proportion  of  it  which 
is  used:  and  the  eflfect,  therefore,  is 
only  felt  in  a  state  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  unusually  ex- 
tended use  of  credit.  In  such  a  state 
of  circumstances,  that  is,  in  speculative 
times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied, 
that  prices  are  likely  to  rise  higher  if 
the  speculative  purchases  are  made 
with  bank  notes,  than  when  thev  are 
made  with  bills,  and  when  maae  by 
bills  than  when  made  by  book  credits. 
This,  however,  is  of  far  less  practical 
importance  than  mi^lrt  at  first  be 
imagined ;  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
speculative  purchases  are  not  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  made  either 
with  bank  notes  or  with  bills,  but 
are  made  almost  exclusively  on  book 
credits.  "  Applications  to  the  Bank  for 
extended  discount,"  says  the  highest 
authority  on  such  subjects,*  (and  the 
same  thing  must  be  true  of  applications 
to  other  banks)  "  occur  rarely  if  ever 
in  the  origin  or  progress  of  extensive 
speculations  in  commodities.  These  are 
entered  into,  for  the  most  part  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  first  instance,  on  credit 
for  the  length  of  term  usual  in  the 
several  trades;  thus  entailing  on  the 
parties  no  immediate  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing so  much  as  may  be  wanted  for 
the  purpose  beyond  their  own  available 
capital.  This  applies  particularly  to 
speculative  purcnases  of  commodities 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  resale.  But 
these  generally  form  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  engagements  on  credit.  By 
far  the  largest  of  those  entered  into  on 
the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  prices,  are 
such  as  have  in  view  importations  from 
abroad.  The  same  remark,  too,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  export  of  commodities, 
when  a  large  proportion  is  on  the  credit 
of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees.  As 
long  as  circumstances  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  a  Cetvourable   result,  the 
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credit  of  the  parties  is  generally  sas- 
tained.  If  some  of  them  wish  to  realize, 
there  are  others  with  capital  and  credit 
ready  to  replace  them ;  and  if  the  events 
fiillj  justify  the  grounds  on  which  the 
specniative  transactions  were  entered 
into  (thus  admitting  of  sales  for  con- 
sumption in  time  to  replace  the  capital 
embarked)  there  is  no  unusaal  demand 
for  borrowed  capital  to  sustain  them. 
It  is  only  when  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
political  events,  or  of  the  seasons,  or 
other  adventitious  ciroumstanceSf  the 
forthcoming  supplies  are  -found  to  ex- 
ceed the  computed  rate  of  consumption, 
and  a  fall  of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
increased  demand  for  capital  takes 
place;  the  market  rate  of  interest 
then  rises,  and  increased  applications 
are  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
discount."  80  that  the  multiplication 
of  bank  notes  and  other  transferable 
paper  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
company and  facilitate  the  speculation ; 
but  comes  into  play  chiefly  when  the 
tide  is  turning,  and  difficulties  begin  to 
be  felt. 

Of  the  extraordinaiy  height  to 
which  specniative  transactions  can  be 
carried  upon  mere  book  credits,  without 
the  smallest  addition  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  corxency,  very  few 
persons  are  at  all  aware.  **  The  power 
of  purchase,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "b^ 
persons  having  capital  and  credit,  la 
much  beyond  anything  that  those  who 
are  unacquainted  practically  with  spe- 
culative markets  have  any  idea  of . . . . 
A  person  having  the  reputation  of 
capital  enough  for  Yob  regular  budnesi, 
and  ei\joving  good  credit  in  hia  trade, 
if  he  takes  a  sangm'ne  view  of  the 
prospect  of  a  rise  of  |)rice  of  the  article 
m  which  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by 
circumstances  in  the  outset  and  pro- 
gress of  his  speculation,  may  effect  pur- 
chases to  an  extent  perfectly  enormous, 
compared  with  his  capital.''  Mr. 
Tooke  confirms. this  statement  br  some 
remarkable  instances,  exemplifying  the 
immense  purchasing  power  which  may 
be  exercised,  and  rise  of  price  which 
may  be  produced,  by  credit  not  repre- 

•  JiiMirjf  M#  a«  OtorraMV  frtmcipie,  pp. ,' 
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sented  by  either  bank  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange. 

"Amongst  the  earlier  speculators 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  tea,  in 
consequence  of  our  dispute  with  China 
in  1839,  were  several  retail  grocers  and 
tea-dealers.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  trade  to  get  into 
stock :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quan- 
tity which  would  meet  the  probable 
demand  from  their  customers  for  seve- 
ral months  to  come.  Some,  however, 
among  them,  more  sanguine  and  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  credit  with  the  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purcnasing 
Quantities  much  beyond  the  estimated 
aemand  in  their  own  business.  As  the 
purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  business,  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without 
the  condition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas 
speculators,  known  to  be  such,  are 
required  to  pa^  2Z.  per  chest,  to  cover 
any  probable  difference  of  price  which 
might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prompt,  which,  for  this  article,  is  three 
month*.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay 
of  a  single  farthing  of  actual  capital  or 
currency  in  any  shape,  they  made  pur- 
chases to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
with  the  profit  realized  on  the  resale  of 
a  part  ot  these  purchases,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  further 
quantities  when  required,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  extent  of  the  purchases 
attracted  attention.  In  this  way,  the 
speculation  went  on  at  advancing 
prices  (100  per  cent  and  upwards)  till 
nearly  the  expiration  of  tne  prompt, 
and  if  at  that  time  circumstances  had 
been^  such  as  to  justi^  the  appre- 
hension which  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  all  future  supplies  would  be  cut 
ofi)  the  prices  might  have  still  further 
advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  have 
retrograded.  In  this  case,  the  specu- 
lators might  have  realixed,  if  not  ail 
the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  upon  whion  they  might 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  their 
business  greatly,  or  to  retire  ft  cm  it 
altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  greai 
sagacity  in  thus  making  their  fortiint. 
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But,  instead  of  this  favourable  result,  it 
so  happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  t^  which  had  been  transhipped 
were  admitted,  contraiy  to  expectation, 
to  entry  on  their  arrival  here,  and  it 
was  found  that  further  indirect  ship- 
ments were  in  progress.  Thus  the 
supply  was  increased  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  the  speculators :  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  had  been 
diminished  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  vident  reaction 
on  the  mancet;  the  speculators  were 
unable  to  sell  without  such  a  sacrifice 
as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  and  several  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one 
was  mentioned,  who  having  a  capital 
not  exceeding  12002.,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to 
buy  4000  chests,  value  above  80,00OZ., 
the  loss  upon  which  was  about  10,0002. 

"  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  operation  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
subsequent  examination  of  his  a&irs, 
possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
50002.,  but  being  successful  in  the  out- 
set, and  favoured  by  circumstances  in 
the  progress  of  his  operations,  he  con- 
trived to  make  purcoases  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  he  stopped  payment 
his  engagements  were  found  to  amoiyit 
to  between  500,0002.  and  600,0002. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  who, 
oy  dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoured 
their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

"And  be  it  observed,  that  these 
speculations,  involving  enormous  pur- 
cnases  on  little  or  no  capital,  were 
carried  on  in  1839  and  1840,  when  the 
money  market  was  in  its  most  con- 
tracted state ;  or  when,  according  to 
modem  phraseology,  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  money." 

But  though  tne  great  instmment  of 
speculative  purchases  is  book  creHits,  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  in  speculative 
periods  ifn  increase  does  take  place  in 
{h»  quantity  both  of  bills  of  exchange 


and  of  bank  notes.  This  increase,  ior 
deed,  so  far  as  bank  notes  are  concerned, 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  speculations;  advances 
from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  observes) 
not  being  applied  for  in  order  to  pur- 
chase, but  in  order  to  hold  on  without 
selling,  when  the  usual  term  of  credit 
has  expired,  and  the  high  price  which 
was  calculated  on  has  not  arrived.  But 
the  tea  speculators  mentioned  by  Bir. 
Tooke  could  not  have  carried  their 
speculations  beyond  the  three  months 
which  are  the  usual  tenn  of  credit  in 
their  trade,  unless  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  advances  from  bankers,  which, 
if  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  had 
still  continued,  they  probaUy  could 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes  is  a  more  potent  instrament 
for  raising  prices  than  book  credits,  an 
unrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  this 
instrument  may  contribute  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  of 
prices,  and  hence  to  aggravate  the  sub- 
sequent recoil.  But  m  what  degree? 
and  what  importance  ought  we  to 
ascribe  to  this  possibility  ?  It  may  help 
us  to  form  some  judgment  on  this  point^ 
if  we  consider  the  proportion  whicn  the 
utmost  increase  of  bank  notes  in  a 
period  of  speculation,  bears,  I  do  not 
say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
country,  but  to  the  bills  of  exchan^ 
alone.  The  average  amoxmt  of  biUs  in 
existence  at  any  one  time  is  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  a  hundred  millions 
sterling.*  The  bank  note  circulation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  seldom 
exceeds  forty  millions,  and  the  increase 
in  speculative  periods  at  most  two  or 
three.  And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  until  that 
advanced  period  of  the  speculation  at 
which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  turning, 
and  the  dealers  generally  are  rather 
thinking  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
existing  engagements,  than  meditating^ 
an  extension  of  them :  while  the  quan« 
tity  of  bills  in  existence  is  largely  in- 
creased from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  speculations. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late 
*  The  most  approved  eitimata  is  that  of 
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Tears,  an  artificial  limitation  of  the 
iBSue  of  bank  notes  has  been  regarded 
by  manj  political  economists,  and  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  public,  as  an  ex- 
pedient of  supreme  efficacy  for  prevent- 
ing, and  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for 
moderating,  the  fever  of  speculation ; 
and  this  opinion  received  the  recog- 
nition and  sanction  of  the  legislature 
by  the  Currency  Act  of  1844.  At  the 
point,  however,  which  our  inquiries 
have  reached,  though  we  have  con- 
ceded to  bank  notes  a  greater  power 
over  prices  than  is  possessed  by  bills  or 
book  credits,  we  have  not  fouud  reason 
to  think  that  this  superior  efficacy  has 
much  share  in  producing  the  rise  of 
prices  which  accompanies  a  period  of 
speculation,  nor  consequently  that  any 
restraint  applied  to  this  one  instru- 
ment, can  be  efficacious  to  the  degree 
which  is  often  supposed,  in  moderating 
either  that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which 
follows  it.  We  shall  be  8till  lesn  in- 
ch'ned  to  think  so,  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  a  fourth  form  of  credit 

Hr.  Leatham,  grounded  on  the  ofBcial 
returns  of  bill  ttampe  iasued.  The  following 
•re  the  results : — 


BUU  crested  in 

Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 

ATerage  amount 

Tear. 

founded  on  re- 
turns of  Bill 

in  circnlation 
at  one  time  in 

Stamps  issued 

each  jear. 

fkom  the  Stamp 

Office. 

1832 

£366.153,400 

4^89,088,352 

1833 

383.659,586 

95,914.896 

1834 

879,155.052 

94,788,763 

1835 

405.403.051 

10I.350J62 

1836 

485,943,473 

121.485,868 

1837 

455.084.446 

113,771.111 

1838 

466.504.041 

116,376.010 

1839 

628,493,842 

132,123,460 

*<  Mr.  Leatham,**  says  Mr.  Tooke,  *'  giTet 
«he  process  by  which,  upon  the  data  fhr- 
nished  by  the  returns  of  stamps,  he  arrives 
at  these  results ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  as  near  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  ad- 
mits of  arriring  at."— JfiffMirv  into  ik«  Cur- 
renew  Frineiple,  p.  26.  Mr.  Newmaroh  (Ap- 
penmz  No.  89  to  Beporl  qftke  OommUttt  on 
the  SankAetB  in  1857,  and  Hitiory  qf  Frien, 
vol.  Ti.  p.  567)  shows  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  the  total  bill  circulation  in  1867  was 
not  much  less  than  180  millions  sterlings  and 
that  It  aometimea  rlaea  to  200  mlUiona. 


transactions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  transfers  in  a  banker's  books,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  in  every  respect  to 
bank  notes,  giving  equal  facihties  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  prices  quite  as  powerfully. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton,*  "  there 
is  not  a  single  object  at  present  at- 
tained through  the  agencv  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  which  migiit  not  be  as 
effectually  accomplished  by  each  indi- 
vidual keeping  an  account  with  the 
bank,  and  transacting  all  his  payments 
of  five  pounds  and  upwards  by  cheque." 
A  bauK,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  merchant  or  dealer,  might  open  an 
account  with  him,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count with  the  sum  it  had  agreed  to 
advance :  on  an  understanding  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any 
other  mode  than  by  drawing  cheques 
against  it  in  favour  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  make  payments. 
These  cheques  might  possibly  e?en 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes;  more  commonly  however  the 
receiver  would  pay  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  banker,  and  when  he 
wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh 
cheque  against  it:  and  hence  an  ob- 
jectx>r  may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  soon  be  presented 
for  parent,  when  it  must  be  paid 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amount  must  be  provided 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  person  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  transferred,  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  same  banker, 
and  the  che<]ue  may  return  to  the  very 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn :  this  is 
very  often  the  case  in  countrv  districts ; 
if  so,  no  payment  will  be  called  for,  but 
a  simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  books 
will  settle  the  transaction.  If  the 
cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it 
will  not  De  presented  for  payment, 
but  liquidated  by  set-off  against  other 
cheques;  and  in  a  state  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  a  general  exten- 
sion of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who 
has  granted  more  credit,  and  has  there- 
fore more  cheques  drawn  on  him,  will 
also  have  more  cheques  on  other 
bankers  paid  to  him,  and  will  only  have 
*  On  the  Begolation  of  Carrendea,  p.  41« 
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to  provide  notes  or  cash  for  the  pay- 
ment of  balancea;  for  which  purpose 
the  ordinary  reserve  of  pradent  bankers, 
one-third  of  their  liabilities,  will  abun- 
dantly suffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted 
the  extension  of  credit  by  means  of  an 
issue  of  his  own  notes,  he  roust  equally 
have  retained,  in  coin  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  the  usual  reserve:  so 
that  he  can,  as  Mr.  Fullarton  says,  give 
every  facility  of  credit  by  what  may  bo 
termed  a  cheque  circulation,  which  he 
could  give  by  a  note  circulation. 

This  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in 
a  banker's  books,  has  all  that  superior 
efficiency  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we 
ascribed  to  an  extension  by  means  of 
bank  notes.  As  a  bank  note  of  201., 
paid  to  any  one,  gives  him  20^  of  pur- 
chasing-power based  on  credit,  over 
and  above  whatever  credit  he  had  of 
his  own,  so  does  a  cheque  paid  to  him 
do  the  same :  for,  although  he  may 
make  no  purchase  with  the  cheque 
itself,  he  deposits  it  with  his  banker, 
and  can  draw  against  it.  As  this  act 
of  drawing  a  cheque  against  another 
which  has  been  exchanged  and  can- 
celled, can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a 
purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  effects 
the  same  increase  of  purchasing  power. 
The  original  loan,  or  credit,  given  by 
the  banker  to  his  customer,  is  po- 
tentially multiplied  as  a  means  of  pur- 
chase, in  the  nands  of  the  successive 
persons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit 
are  paid  away,  just  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bank  note  is  mmtiplied  by 
the  number  of  persons  through  whose 
hands  it  passes  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  very 
much  from  the  importance  of  any 
effect  which  can  be.  produced  in  allay- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  by 
so  superficial  a  contrivance  as  the  one 
so  much  relied  on  of  late,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by  an 
artificial  rule.  An  examination  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  restriction, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  must  be  deferred  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  international  movements  of 
bullion.  At  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with   the   general   theory   of 


prices,  of  which  the  diffwcnt  infiuence 
of  different  kindf  of  credit  ia  an  essen- 
tial part 

§  7.  There  has  boon  a  great  amount 
of  discussion  and  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion  whether  severtu  of  these  forms  of 
credit,  and  in  particular  whether  bank 
notes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  money. 
The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as  tc 
be  scarcely  worth  raising,  and  one 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  compre< 
bending  why  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  it,  if  there  were  not  some 
authorities  who,  still  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and 
of  political  economy,  tnat  the  quantity 
of  money,  compared  with  that  of  com- 
modities, determines  general  prices, 
think  it  important  to  prove  that  bank 
notes  and  no  other  forms  of  credit  are 
money,  in  order  to  support  the  infer- 
ence that  bank  notes  and  no  other  forms 
of  credit  infiuence  prices.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  prices  do  not  depend  on 
money,  but  on  purchases.  Money  leffc 
with  a  banker,  and  not  drawn  against, 
or  drawn  agaiiust  for  other  purposes 
than  buying  commoditiet,  has  no  effect 
on  prices,  any  more  than  credit  which 
is  not  used.  Credit  which  ia  used  to 
purchase  commodities,  affects  prices  in 
the  same  manner  as  money.  Money 
and  credit  are  thus  exactly  on  a  par, 
in  their  effect  on  prices ;  and  whether 
we  choose  to  class  bank  notes  with  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely immaterial. 

Smce,  however,  this  question  of 
nomenclature  has  been  raised,  it  seems 
desirable  that  it  should  be  answered. 
The  reason  given  for  considering  bank 
notes  as  money,  is,  that  by  law  and 
usage  they  have  the  property,  in  com- 
mon with  metallic  money,  of  finally 
closing  the  transactions  in  which  they 
are  employed:  while  no  other  mode 
of  paying  one  debt  by  transferring 
another  has  that  privilege.  The  first 
remark  which  here^  suggests  itself  is, 
that  on  this  showing,  the  notes  at 
least  of  private  banks  are  not  money ; 
for  a  creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  a  debt.  They  cer- 
tainly close  the  transaction  if  he  does 
accept  them ;  but  so^  on  the  Mime  sup- 
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position,  would  a  bale  of  clotli,  or  a 
pipe  of  wine ;  which  are  not  for  that 
reason  regarded  as  money.  It  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
money,  that  it  be  legal  tender.  An  in- 
convertible paper  wnich  is  legal  tender 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  money  ; 
in  the  French  language  the  phrase 
papier-monnaie  actually  means  incon- 
vertibility, convertible  notes  being 
merely  billett  dkporteur.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Bank  of  England  notes  under 
the  law  of  convertibility,  that  any  diffi- 
cultv  arises ;  those  notes  not  being  a 
legal  tender  from  the  Bank  itself, 
though  a  legal  tender  from  all  other 

Sersons.  Bank  of  England  notes  un- 
oubtedly  do  close  transactions,  so  far 
as  respects  the  buyer.  When  he  has 
once  paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
he  can  in  no  case  be  reouired  to  pay 
over  again.  But  I  coniess  I  cannot 
aee  how  the  transaction  can  be  deemed 
complete  as  regards  t^e  seller,  when 
he  will  only  be  Found  to  have  received 
the  price  of  his  commodity  provided 
the  bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.  An 
instrument  which  would  be  deprived 
of  all  value  by  the  insolvency  of  a  cor- 
poration, cannot  be  money  in  any 
sense  in  which  money  is  opposed  to 
credit.  It  either  is  not  money,  or  it 
is  money  and  credit  too.  It  may  be 
most  suitably  described  as  coined  cre- 
dit. The  other  forms  of  credit  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  as  credit  in 
ingots. 

§  8.  Some  high  authorities  haye 
claimed  for  bank  notes,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  credit,  a  greater 
distinction  in  respect  to  influence  on 
price  than  we  have  seen  reason  to  allow; 
u  diirerence,  not  in  de^e,  but  in  kind. 
They  ground  this  distinction  on  the 
fact,  that  all  bills  and  cheques,  as  well 
as  all  book-debts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
tended to  be,  and  actually  are,  ulti- 
mately liquidated  either  in  coin  or  in 
notes.  Tne  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
jointly  with  the  coin,  are  therefore, 
according  to  these  authorities,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  expedients 
of  credit  rest;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  basis  will  be  the  superstructure; 
insomuch  that  the  quantity  of  bank 


notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are 
multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to 
think,  be  more  bills,  more  payments 
by  cheque,  and,  I  presume,  more 
book  credits ;  and,  by  regulating  and 
limiting  the  i.ssue  of  bank  notes,  they 
think  that  all  other  forms  of  credit  are, 
by  an  indirect  consequence,  brought 
under  a  similar  limitation.  I  brieve 
I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  these 
authorities  correctly,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grounds  of  it  set 
forth  with  such  distinctness  as  to  innke 
me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  underatand 
them.  It  may  be  true,  that  according 
as  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also,  in  general  (though  not 
invariably),  more  or  less  of  otner  de- 
scrip  rions  of  credit ;  for  the  same  state 
of  aflairs  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase 
of  it  in  other  shapes.  Bat  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed  we  begin 
by  assuming,  as  I  suspect  is  tacitly 
done,  that  prices  are  regulated  by  coin 
and  bank  notes,  the  proposition  main- 
tained will  certainly  follow  :  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the 
same  purchases  will  give  rise  to  bills, 
cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premise 
in  this  reasoning  is  the  very  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved.  Setting  this  assump- 
tion aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  substantiated.  The  credit 
given  to  any  one  by  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  does  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  notes  or  coin  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  his 
polvency :  if  any  consideration  of  a  more 
general  character  enters  into  their  cal- 
culation, it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure 
on  the  loan  market,  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  being  themselves  able  to  ob- 
tain the  credit  on  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  I'ely;  and  even  then, 
what  they  look  to  is  the  general  state 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  (precon- 
ceived theory  apart)  the  amount  of 
bank  notes.  So  far,  as  to  the  willing- 
ness to  give  credit.  And  the  willing- 
ness of  a  dealer  to  use  his  credit,  de- 
pends on  his  expectations  of  gain,  that 
IS,  on  his  opinion  of  the  probable  hiturq 
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price  of  his  commodity;  an  opinion 
grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall 
already  going  on,  or  on  his  prospective 
judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  the 
rate  of  consumption.  When  a  -dealer 
extends  his  purchases  beyond  his  im- 
mediate means  of  payment,  engaging 
to  pay  at  a  specifiea  time,  he  does  so 
in  thp  es^ctation  either  that  the  trans- 
action wul  have  terminated  favourably 
before  that  time  arrives,  or  that  he 
sh^  then  be  in  possession  of  sufficient^ 
funds  Irom  theproceeds  of  his  other 
transactions.  Tne  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  depends  upon  prices,  but 
not  specially  upon  the  amount  of  bank 
notes.  He  may,  doubtless,  also  ask  him- 
self, in  case  he  should  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  to  what  quarter 
he  can  look  for  a  temporary  advance, 
to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep 
his  engagements.  But  in  the  first 
place,  this  prospective  reflection  on  the 
somewhat  more  or  less  of  difficulty 
which  he  may  have  in  tiding  over  his 
embarrassments,  seems  too  slender  an 


inducement  to  be  much  of  a  restraint 
in  a  period  supposed  to  be  one  of  rash  ad- 
venture, and  upon  persons  so  confident 
of  success  as  to  involve  themselves  b^ 
yond  their  certain  means  of  extrication. 
And  further,!  apprehend  that  their  coii- 
fidence  of  being  helped  out  in  the  event 
of  ill-fortune,  will  mainly  depend  on 
their  opinion  of  their  own  individual 
credit,  with,  perhaps,  some  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  quantity  of  the  currency, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  the  loan 
market.  They  are  aware  that,  in  case 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  they  shall  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  advances.  But 
if  they  thought  it  likely  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  would  occur  before  they 
had  realized,  they  woul4  not  speculate. 
If  no  great  contraction  of  general  cre- 
dit occurs,  they  will  feel  no  doubt  of 
obtaining  any  advances  which  they 
absolutely  I'equire,  provided  the  state 
of  their  own  affairs  at  the  time  afibrda 
in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  sufficient 
prospect  that  those  advances  vill  be 
repaid. 


CHAPTER  xm. 


OF  AN  nrCONVEBTlBLE  PAPER  OURBENCT. 


§  1.  After  experience  had  shown 
that  pieces  of  paper,  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them 
the  written  profession  of  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  ceiiiain  number  of  francs,  dol- 
lars, or  pounds,  could  be  made  to  circu- 
late as  such,  and  to  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  the  issuers  wnich  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they 
purported  to  represent;  governments 
began  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  benefit,  tree  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  sub- 
ject, of  giving,  when  required,  for  the 
si^,  the  thing  signified.  They  deter- 
mmed  to  try  whether  they  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  un- 
pleasant obligation,  and  make  a  piece 
of  paper  issued  by  them  pass  lor  a 
pound,  by  merely  calling  it  a  pound, 


and  consenting  to  receive  it  in  parment 
of  the  taxes.  And  such  is  the  influence 
of  almost  all  established  governments, 
that  they  have  ^nerallv  succeeded  in 
attaining  this  object :  I  believe  1  might 
say  they  have  always  succeeded  for  a 
time,  and  the  power  has  only  been  lost 
to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it 
by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  functions 
of  money  are  performed  by  a  thing 
which  derives  its  power  of  performing 
them  solely  from  convention ;  but  con- 
vention is  quite  sufficient  to  confer  the 
power ;  since  nothing  more  b  needful 
to  make  a  person  accept  anything  as 
money,  and  even  at  any  arbitrary  value, 
than  the  persuasion  that  it  will  be 
taken  from  him  on  the  same  terms  by 
others.  The  only  question  is,  what  de- 
termines the  value  of  such  a  currency ; 
since  it  cannot  be,  as  in  the  case  of  gold 
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and  silver  (or  paper  exchangeable  for 
them  at  pleasure),  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  a  metallic  currency,  the  im- 
mediate agency  in  determining  its  value 
is  its  Quantity.  If  the  quantity,  in- 
stead ot  depMB'nding  on  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could 
be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  authority,  the 
value  would  depend  on  the  fiat  of  that 
Authority,  not  on  cost  of  production. 
The  quantity  of  a  paper  currency  not 
convertible  into  the  metals  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  can  be  arbitrarily  meed ; 
especially  if  the  issuer  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  currency,  is  entirely 
arbitrary. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  couutnr  of  which 
the  currency  is  wholly  metallic,  a  paper 
currency  is  suddenly  issued,  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  metallic  circulation : 
not  by  a  banking  establishment,  or  in 
the  form  of  loans,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  payment  of  salaries  and  pur- 
chase of  commodities.  The  currency 
being  suddenly  increased  by  one-half, 
all  prices  will  rise,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  prices  of  all  things  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  ounce  of  manu- 
factured gold  will  become  more  valu- 
able than  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by 
more  than  that  customary  dififerehce 
which  compensates  for  the  value  of  the 
workmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable 
to  melt  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of 
being  manufactured,  until  as  much  has 
been  taken  from  the  currency  by  the 
subtraction  of  gold,  as  had  been  added 
to  it  by  the  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices 
will  relapse  to  what  they  were  at  first, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  changed  ex- 
cept that  a  paper  currency  has  been 
substituted  for  half  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency which  existed  before.  Suppose, 
now,  a  second  emission  of  paper ;  the* 
same  series  of  efiects  will  be  renewed ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tallic money  has  disappeared :  that  is, 
if  paper  be  issued  of  as  low  a  denomi- 
nation as  the  lowest  coin ;  if  not,  as 
much  will  remain,  as  convenience  re- 
quires for  the  smaller  payments.  The 
addition  made  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  flUver  disposable  for  ornamental 


purposes,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a 
time,  the  value  of  the  article  ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though 
paper  has  been  issued  to  the  original 
amount  of  the  metallic  circulation,  as 
much  coin  will  remain  in  circulation 
along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of 
the  currencvdown  to  the  reduced  value 
of  the  metallic  material ;  but  the  value 
having  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the 
supply  from  the  mines  will  enable  the 
siurplus  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  the  currency  will  recover 
their  natural  value.  We  are  here  sup- 
posing, as  we  have  supposed  through- 
out, that  the  country  has  mines  of  its 
own,  and  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries:  for,  in  a  countnr 
having  foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is 
rendered  snperfiuous  by  an  issue  of 
paper  is  carried  off  by  a  much  prompter 
method. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  are  subntantially  the 
same,  whetlier  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  or  not.  It  is  when  the  metals 
have  been  completely  superseded  and 
driven  from  circulation,  tnat  the  diffe- 
rence between  convertible  and  incon- 
vertible paper  begins  to  be  operative. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  has  idl  gone 
from  circulation,  and  an  eaual  quantity 
of  paper^  has  taken  its  place,  suppose 
that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded. 
The  same  series  of  phenomena  recom- 
mences :  prices  rise,  among  the  rest 
the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  as  before  to 
procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
Dullion.  There  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be 
obtained  from  the  issuers,  in  exchange 
for  notes.  All  additional  notes,  there- 
fore, which  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  circulation  after  the  metals  have 
been  completely  superseded,  will  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin ; 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of  con- 
vertible paper,  as  to  sink  its  value  below 
the  metal  which  it  represents.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  with  an  inconvertible 
currency.    To  the  increase  of  that  (as 
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rermitted  by  law)  there  is  no  check. 
The  issuers  may  add  to  it  indefinitely, 
lowering  its  value  and  raising  prices  m 
proportion ;  they  may,  in  other  words, 
depreciate  the  currency  without  limit. 
Such  a  power,  in  whomsoever  vested, 
is  an  intolerable  evil.  All  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating:  medium 
are  mischievous :  they  diaturo  existing 
contracts  and  expectations,  and  the 
liability  to  such  changes  renders  every 
pecuniary  engagement  of  long  date 
entirely  precarious.  The  person  who ' 
1  uys  for  himself,  or  gives  to  another, 
r.n  annuity  of  100^,  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  equivalent  to  200Z. 
or  to  50Z.  a  few  years  hence.  Great 
as  this  evil  would  be  if  it  depended 
only  on  accident,  it  is  still  greater 
when  placed  at  the  arbitrary  disposal 
of  an  individual  or  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals; who  may  have  any  kind  or 
degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by  an 
artificial  fluctuation  in  fortunes;  and 
who  have  at  any  rate  a  strong  interest 
in  issuing  as  much  as  possible,  each 
issue  being  in  itself  a  source  of  profit. 
Not  to  add,  that  the  issuers  may  nave, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  government  paper 
alwavs  have,  a  direct  interest  in  lower- 
ing the  value  of  the  currency,  because 
it  is  the  medium  in  which  their  own 
debtfi  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the 
cuiTency  may  be  secure  from  being 
altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little 
as  possible  liable  to  fluctuation  from 
accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all 
known  commodities  to  vary  in  their 
value,  the  precious  metals,  have  been 
made  in  ell  civilized  countries  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  circulating 
iriCdium  ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought 
to  exist  of  which  the  valne  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  ¥i(rc  has 
this  fundamental  maxim  ever  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  even  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  most  abused  the 
power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper. 
If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally 
have)  professed  an  intention  of  paying 
in  specie  at  some  indefinite  future  time, 
they  have  at  least,  by  giving  to  their 
paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins, 
made  ^  virtual^  though  generally  a 


false,  profession  of  intending  to  keep 
them  at  a  valne  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  coins.  This  is  not  impracticable, 
even    with    an   inconvertiule    paper. 
There   is  not  indeed  the  self-acting 
check  which  convertibility  brings  with 
it.    But  there  is  a  clear  and  unequi- 
vocal indication  by  which  to   juag« 
whether  the  currency  is  depreciated, 
and  to  what  extent.    That  mdicatioD 
is,   the  price  of  the  precious  metals. 
When  holders  of  paper  cannot  demand 
coin  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  and 
when  there  is  none  left  in  circulation,  ♦ 
bullion  rises  and  falls  in  price  like  other 
things ;  and  if  it  is  above  the  Mint 
price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  would 
be    coined   into   the     equivalent    of 
Bl.  178.  lO^d.,  is  sold  for  4l.  or  51.  in 
paper,  the  value  of  the  currency  has 
sunk  just  that  much  below  what  the 
value  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be. 
If,  therefore,  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  were  subjected  to  strict  rules, 
one  rule  being  that  whenever  bullion 
rose  above  the  Mint  price,  the  issues 
should  be  contracted  until  the  market 
price  of  bullion  and  the  Mint  price  were 
again  in  accordance,  such  a  currency 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  evils 
usually  deemed  inherent  in  an  incon- 
vertible paper. 

But  aJso  such  a  system  of  currency 
would  have  no  advantages  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  incon- 
vertible currency,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  bullion,  would  conform  exactlv, 
m  all  its  variations,  to  a  convertible 
one ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained, 
would  be  that  of  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals ;  wnich  is  not  a  very 
important  consideration,  especially  as 
a  government,  so  long  as  its  good  faith 
is  not  suspected,  needs  not  keep  so 
large  a  reserve  as  private  issuers,  being 
not  so  liable  to  great  and  sudden  de- 
mands, since  there  never  can  be  any 
real  doubt  of  its  solvency.  Against 
this  small  advantage  is  to  be  set,  in  the 
first  place,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent 
tampering  with  the  price  of  bullion  for 
the  sake  of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in 
the  manner  of  the  fictitious  sales  of 
com,  to  influence  the  averages,  so 
much  and  so  justly  coxnplained  ^  w^il« 
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tlio  corn  lawB  were  in  force.  But  a 
still  Atrouger  consideration  is  the  im- 
portance of  adhering  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple, intelligible  to-the  most  untaught 
capacity.  Everybodj  can  nnderstand 
convertibilitj ;  ererj  one  sees  that 
what  can  be  at  any  moment  exchanged 
for  five  pounds,  is  worth  five  pounds. 
Regulation  by  the  price  of  bullion  is 
a  more  complex  idea,  and  does  not  re- 
commend itself  through  the  same  fa- 
miliar associations.  There  would  be 
nothing  like  the  same  confidence,  bj 
the  public  generally,  in  an  inconver- 
tible currency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  con- 
vertible one :  and  the  most  instructed 
person  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
such  a  rule  would  be  as  likely  to  be  in- 
flexibly adhered  to.  The  grounds  of 
the  rule  not  bein^  so  well  understood 
by  the  public,  opmion  would  probably 
not  enforce  it  with  as  much  rigidity, 
and,  in  any  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
would  be  likely  to  turn  against  it, 
while  to  the  government  itself  a  sus- 
pension of  convertibility  would  appear 
a  much  stronger  and  more  extreme 
measure,  than  a  relaxation  of  what 
might  possibly  be  considered  a  some- 
what artificial  rule.  There  is  therefore 
a  great  preponderance  of  reasons  in 
favour  of  a  convertible,  in  preference  to 
even  the  best  regulated  inconvertible 
currency.  The  temptation  to  over- 
issue, in  certain  financial  emergencies, 
is  so  strong,  that  nothing  is  admissible 
which  can  tend,  in  however  slight  a 
iegree,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that 
restraiii  it. 

§  8.  Although  no  doctrine  in  poli- 
tical economy  rests"  on  more  obvious 
grounds  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper 
currency  not  maintained  at  the  same 
value  with  a  metallic,  either  by  con- 
vertibility, or  by  some  principle  of  limi- 
tation equivalent  to  it ;  and  although, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  has,  though 
not  till  after  the  discussions  of  many 

Sears,  been  tolerably  effectually 
rummed  into  the  pubUc  mind;  yet 
dissentients  are  still  numerous,  and 
projectors  every  now  and  then  start 
up,  with  plans  for  curing  all  the  econo- 
nicol  evus  of  society  by  means  of  an 
iiiilimited  iBsue  of  inconyertible  paper. 


There  is,  in  truth,  a  great  charm  in  the 
idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment without  taxation,  and  in  fine, 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  a  brilliant  prospect,  when 
once  a  man  is  capable  of  believing  that 
printing  a  few  characters  on  bits  of 
paper  wiU  do  it.  The  philosopher's 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often 
slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  is  not  su- 
perfluous to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose 
upon  themselves.  One  of  the  com- 
monest is,  that  a  paper  currency  can- 
not be  issued  in  excess  so  long  as  every 
note  issued  represerUs  property,  or  has 
a  foundation  of  actual  property  to 
rest  on.  These  phrases,  of  represent- 
ing and  resting,  seldom  convey  any 
distinct  or  weu-defined  idea :  when 
they  do,  their  meaning  is  no  more  than 
this — that  the  issuers  of  the  paper 
must  ham  property,  either  of  their 
own  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  value 
of  all  the  notes  they  issue;  though 
for  what  puri)ose  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  for  if  the  property  cannot  be 
claimed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  in  what  manner  its 
mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold 
their  value.  I  presume,  however,  it  is 
intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
holders  would  be  finally  reimbursed,  in 
case  any  untoward  event  should  cause 
the  whole  concern  to  be  wound  up.  On 
this  theory  there  have  been  many 
schemes  for  "  coining  the  whole  land  of 
the  country  into  money"  and  the  like. 

In  so  far  as  this  notion  has  any  con- 
nexion at  all  with  reason,  it  seems  to 
originate  in  confounding  two  entirely 
distinct  evils,  to  which  a  paper  cur- 
rency is  liable.  One  is,  the  insolvency 
of  the  issuers ;  which,  if  the  paper  is 
grounded  on  their  credit — if  it  makes 
any  promise  of  payment  in  cash,  either 
on  demand  or  at  any  future  time — of 
course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value 
which  it  aerives  from  the  promise.  To 
this  evil  paper  credit  is  equally  liable, 
however  moaemtely  used ;  ana  against 
it,  a  proviso  that  all  issues  should  be 
"  founded  on  properly/'  as  for  instance 
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that  notes  should  only  be  issued  on  the 
security  of  some  valuable  thing  ex- 
pressly pledged  for  their  redemption, 
would  really  be  efficacious  as  a  pre- 
caution. But  the  theory  takes  no  ac- 
count of  another  evil,  which  is  incident 
to  the  notes  of  the  most  solvent  firm, 
oompany,  or  government :  that  of  being 
depreciated  in  value  from  being  issued 
in  excessive  quantity.  The  assignats, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  were  an 
example  of  a  currency  grounded  on 
tl  ese  principles.  The  assignats  "  re- 
presented'' an  immense  amount  of 
highly  valuable  propuny,  namely  the 
lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emigrants; 
amounting  possibly  to  half  the  terri- 
toiT  of  France.  They  were,  in  fact, 
orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of 
land.  The  revolutionary  government 
had  the  idea  of  "  coining"  these  lands 
into  money;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  did  not  originally  contemplate  the 
immense  multiplication  of  issues  to 
which  they  were  eventually  driven  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  financial  re- 
sources. They  imagined  that  the  as- 
signats would  come  rapidly  back  to  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  reissue  them 
continually  until  the  lands  were  all 
disposed  of,  without  having  at  any 
time  more  than  a  very  moderate  quan- 
tity in  circulation.  Their  hope  was 
frustrated:  the  land  did  not  sell  so 
quickly  as  they  expected ;  buyers  were 
not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed without  compensation  if  the 
B  evolution  succumbed :  the  bits  of 
paper  which  represented  land,  becom- 
ing prodigiously  multiplied,  could  no 
more  keep  up  their  value  than  the 
land  itself  would  have  done  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  to  market  at  once : 
and  the  result  was  that  it  at  last  re- 
quired an  assignat  of  six  hundred 
uancs  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  example  of  the  assignats  has 
been  said  not  to  be  conclusive,  because 
an  assignat  only  represented  land  in 
general,  but  not  a  definite  quantity  of 
land.  To  have  prevented  tneir  depre- 
ciation, the  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed, 
would  have  oeen  to  have  made  a  valua- 


tion of  all  the  confiscated  property  at 
its  metallic  value,  and  to  have  issued 
assignats  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  that 
limit ;  giving  to  the  holders  a  right  te 
demand  anv  piece  of  land,  at  its  re- 
gistered valuation,  in  exchange  for 
assignats  to  the  same  amount  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  superiority 
of  this  plan  over  the  one  actually 
adopted.  Had  this  course  been  fol- 
lowed, the  assignats  could  never  have 
been  depreciated  to  the  inordinate  de- 
gree they  were ;  for — as  they  would  have 
retained  all  their  purchasing  power  in 
relation  to  land,  nowever  much  they 
might  have  fallen  in  respect  to  other 
things — before  thev  had  lost  very  much 
of  their  market  value,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  brought  in  to  be  ex- 
changed for  land.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  their  not  being 
depreciated  would  presuppose  that  no 
greater  number  of  them  continued  in 
circulation  than  would  have  circulated 
if  they  had  been  convertible  into  cash. 
However  convenient,  therefore,  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  this  currency  con- 
vertible into  land  on  demand  mi^ht 
have  been,  as  a  contrivance  for  sellmg 
rapidly  a  great  quantity  of  land  with 
the  least  possible  sacrifice ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  advantage  it  would 
have,  as  the  permanent  system  of  a 
country,  over  a  currency  convertible 
into  coin :  while  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  see  what  would  be  its  disadvantages ; 
since  land  is  far  more  variable  in  value  ^ 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and  besides,  land, 
to  most  persons,.being  rather  an  in- 
cumbiymce  than  a  desirable  possession, 
except  to  be  converted  into  money, 
people  would  submit  to  a  much  greater 
depreciation  before  demanding  land, 
than  they  will  before  demanding  gold 
or  silver.* 

§  4.  Another  of  the  fallacies  from 
which  the  advocates  of  an  inconvertible 

*  Among  the  schemes  of  currency  to  which, 
strange  to  say,  intelligent  writers  have  been 
found  to  give  their  sanction,  one  Is  as  fol- 
lows: that  the  state  should  receive  in  pledge 
or  mortgage,  any  kind  or  amount  of  property, 
such  as  land,  stoclc,  fcc.,  and  should  advance 
to  the  owners  inconvertible  paper  money  to 
the  estimated  value.  Such  a  currency  would 
«iot  even  have  tiie  recommendations  of  the 
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cmrency  derive  support,  is  the  notion 
that   an   increase    of    the     currency 
quickens  industry.    This  idea  was  set 
afloat    by  Hume,    in    his    Essay   on 
Money,  and  has  had  many  devoted  ad- 
herents since ;  xntness  the  Birmingham 
currency  school,  of  whom  Mr.  Attwood 
was  at  one  time  the  most  conspicuous 
representative.     Mr.   Attwood   main- 
tamed  that  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by 
an  increase  of  paper  currency,  stimu- 
lates every  producer  to  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions, and  brings  all  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  into  complete 
employment :  and  that  this  has  mva- 
riably  happened  in  all  periods  of  rising 
prices,  when  the  rise  was  on  a  suffi- 
ciently great  scale.    I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  inducement  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Attwood,  excited  this 
unusual  ardour  in  all  persons  engaged 
in  production,  must  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation of  getting  more  of  commo- 
dities generally,  more  real  wealth,  in 
exchange    for    the    produce  of  their 
labour,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of 
paper.      This    expectation,    however, 
must  have  been,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  supposition,  disappointed,  since,  all 
prices  being  supposed  to  rise  equally, 
no  one  was  really  better  paid  for  his 
goods  than  before.    Those  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Attwood  could  only  succeed 
in  winning  people  on  to  these  unwonted 
exertions,  by  a  prolongation  of  what 
would  in  fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving 
matters  so,  that  by  a  progressive  rise 
of  money  prices,  every  producer  shall 
always  seem  to  be  in  the  very  act  of 
obtaining  an  increased  remuneration 
which  he  never,  in  reality,  does  obtain. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to    any 
other  of  the  objections  to  this  plan, 
than  that  of  its  total  impracticability. 
It  calculates  on  finding  the  whole  world 
persisting  for  ever  in  the  belief  tiiat 
more  pieces  of  paper  are  more  riches, 
and  never  discovering  that,  with  all 
their  paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of 

Imaginary  aaslgnats  soppoeed  in  the  text; 
since  those  into  whose  lianda  the  notes  were 
paid  by  the  persons  who  receired  them,  could 
not  return  them  to  the  Ooremment,  and  de- 
mand in  exchange  land  or  stock  which  wu 
only  plec^;ed,  not  alienated.  There  would 
be  no  reflux  of  such  asslgnats  as  these,  and 
their  depredation  would  be  indeflnite. 


anything  than  they  could  before.  No 
such  mistake  was  made  during  any  of 
the  periods  of  high  prices,  on  the  ex- 
perience of  which  this  school  lays  so 
much  stress.  At  the  periods  which 
Mr.  Attwood  mistook  for  times  of 
prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as 
all  periods  of  high  prices,  under  a 
convertible  currency,  must  be)  times 
of  speculation,  the  speculators  did  not 
think  they  were  growing  rich  because 
the  high  prices  would  last,  but  because 
they  would  not  last,  and  because  who- 
ever contrived  to  realize  while  they  did 
last,  would  find  himself,  after  the  re- 
coil, in  possession  of  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  without  their  hav- 
ing become  of  less  value.  If,  at  the 
close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of 
paper  had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  at- 
tained when  at  the  highest,  ho  one 
would  have  been  more  disappointed 
than  the  speculators ;  since  the  c^ain 
which  they  thought  to  have  reaped  by 
realizing  m  time  (at  the  expense  of 
their  competitors,  who  bought  when 
they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revul- 
sion) would  have  faded  away  in  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would 
have  got  nothing  except  a  few  more 
paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  version  of  the  doctrine  dif- 
fered in  a  slight  degree  from  Mr. 
Attwood's.  He  thought  that  all  com- 
modities would  not  rise  in  price  simul- 
taneously, and  that  some  persons 
therefore  would  obtain  a  real  gain,  by 
getting  more  money  for  what  they  had 
to  sell,  while  the  things  which  they 
wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  who  would  reap  this 
gain  would  always  be  (he  seems  to 
think)  the  first  comers.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  for  every  person 
who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there 
is  necessarily  some  other  person  who 
gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took 
place  as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the 
seller  of  the  commodities  which  are 
slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old 
E rices,  to  purchasers  who  have  already 
enefited  by  the  new.  This  seller  has 
obtained  for  his  commodity  only  the 
accustomed  quantity-  of  money,  whik 
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there  are  already  tome  thingB  of  which 
that  money  will  no  longer  purchaae  as 
much  as  before.  If,  therefore,  he 
knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise 
his  price,  and  then  the  buyer  will  not 
have  the  gain,  which  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  ms  industry.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  seller  does  not  know  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  only  discovers  it 
when  he  finds,  in  laying  ms  money  out, 
that  it  does  not  go  so  far,  he  then  ob- 
tains less  than  the  ordinary  remunera* 
tion  for  his  labour  and  capital ;  and  if 
the  other  dealer's  industry  is  encou- 
raged, it  should  seem  that  his  must, 
from  the  opposite  cause,  be  inpaired. 

§  5.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
general  and  permanent  rise  of  prices, 
or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money, 
can  benefit  anybody,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somelxxly  else.  The  substitu- 
tion of  paper  for  metallic  currency  is 
a  national  gain :  any  further  increase 
•f  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of 
roboery. 

An  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain 
to  the  issuers,  who,  until  the  notes  are 
returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of 
tliem  as  if  they  were  a  real  capital : 
and  so  long  as  uie  notes  are  no  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  currency,  but 
merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to  the 
same  amount,  the  gain  of  the  issuer  is 
a  loss  to  no  one:  it  is  obtained  by 
saving  to  the  community  the  expense 
of  the  more  costly  material,  hut  if 
there  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  super- 
seded— if  the  notes  are  added  to  the 
currency,  instead  of  being  substituted 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holders 
of  currency  lose,  oy  the  depreciation  of 
its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
the  issuer  gains.  A  tax  is  virtually 
levied  on  them  for  his  benefit.  It  will 
be  objected  by  some,  that  gains  are 
also  made  by  the  producers  and  dealers 
who,  by  means  of  the  increased  issue, 
we  accommodated  with  loans.  Theirs, 
however,  is  not  air  additional  gain,  but 
a  portion  of  that  which  is  reaped  by  the 
issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  possessors 
of  money.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
contribution  levied  upon  the  public,  he 
does  not  keep  to  hiinself^  but  divides 
with  his  customers. 


But  besides  the  benefit  reaped  hy 
the  issuers,  or  by  others  througn  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally, 
there  is  another  ni\ju6t  gain  obtained 
by  a  larger  class,  namely  by  those  who 
are  under  fixed  pecuniary  obligations. 
All  such  persons  are  (reed,  by  a  depre- 
cUtlon  of  th«  cunency,  Sm\  pot^oa 
of  the  burthen  of  their  debts  or  other 
engagements :  in  other  words,  part  of 
the  property  of  their  creditors  is  gra- 
tuitously transferred  to  them.  On  a 
superficial  view  it  may  be  imagined 
that  this  is  an  advantage  to  industry ; 
since  the  productive  classes  are  great 
borrowers,  and  generally  owe  larger 
debts  to  the  unproductive  (if  we  include 
among  the  latter  all  persons  not  actually 
in  business)  than  the  unproductive 
classes  owe  to  them ;  especially  if  the 
national  debt  be  included.  It  is  only 
thus  that  a  general  rise  of  prices  can 
be  a  source  of  benefit  to  proaucers  and 
dealers;  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  their  fixed  burthens.  A nd  this  might 
be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  integiity 
and  good  faith  were  of  no  importance 
to  the  world,  and  to  industiy  and  com- 
merce in  particular.  Kot  many,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  to  say  that  the 
currency  ought  to  be  depreciated  on  tha 
simple  ground  of  its  being  desirable  to 
rob  the  national  creditor  and  private  cre- 
ditors of  a  part  of  what  is  in  their  bond. 
The  schemes  which  have  tended  that 
way  have  almost  always  had  some  ap^ 
pearance  of  special  and  circumstantial 
justification,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
compensating  for  a  prior  injustice  com- 
mitted in  the  contrary  direction. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  ibr  maaj 
years  subsequent  to  1819,  it  was  pcrti- 
naciouriy  contended,  that  a  huge  portion 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  muitilude 
of  private  debts  still  in  existence,  were 
contracted  between  1797  and  181S^ 
when  the  Bank  of  England  was  ea.- 
empted  from  giving  cash  for  its  notes ; 
ana  that  it  is  ^ssly  unjust  to  bor- 
rowers, (that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  sJl  tax-payers)  that  they 
diould  be  paying  interest  on  the  same 
nominal  sums  in  a  correnoy  of  iuH 
value,  which  were  borrowed  In  a  depre- 
ciated one*    The  depi*eciation,  accord* 
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big  to  the  Tiews  and  objects  of  the  par- 
ticukr  writer,  was  represented  to  have 
averaged  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than 
fifty  per  cent :  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  either  we  ought  to  return  to  this 
depreciated  currency,  or  to  strike  off 
fix)m  the  national  debt,  and  from  mort- 
gages or  other  private  debts  of  oldstand- 
inp:,  a  percentage  corresponding  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  dcprcciatioD. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  following  was 
the  answer  usually  made.  Granting 
that,  by  returning  to  cash  payments 
without  lowering  the  standard,  an  in- 
justice was  done  to  debtors,  in  holding 
them  liable  for  the  same  amount  of  ik 
currency  enhanced  in  value,  which  they 
had  borrowed  while  it  was  aepreciated ; 
it  is  now  too  late  to  make  reparation 
for  this  injury.  The  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors of  to-day  are  not  the  debtors  and 
creditors  of  1819:  the  lapse  of  years 
has  entirely  altered  the  pecuniary  rela- 
tions of  the  community ;  and  it  being 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular i^rsons  who  were  either  bene- 
fited or  injured,  to  attempt  to  retrace 
our  steps  would  be  not  redressing  a 
wrong,  but  superadding  a  second  act 
of  wide-spread  injustice  to  the  one  al* 
ready  committed.  This  argument  is 
certainly  conclusive  on  the  practical 
question ;  but  it  places  the  honest  con- 
clusion on  too  narrow  and  too  low  a 
ground.  It  concedes  that  the  measure 
of  1819,  called  Peel's  Bill,  bv  which 
cash  payments  were  resumed  at  the 
original  standard  of  3/.  17«.  lOid.^  was 
really  the  ii^ustice  it  was  said  to  be. 
This  is  an  admission  wholhr  opposed 
to  the  truth.  Parliament  had  no  alter- 
native ;  it  was  absolutely  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  acknowledged  standard ;  aa 
may  be  shown  on  three  distinct  grounds, 
two  of  fact,  and  one  of  principle. 

The  reasons  of  fact  are  these.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
debts,  private  or  public,  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction,  were  contracted 
in  a  currency  of  lower  value  than  that 
in  which  the  interest  is  now  paid.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  suspension  of 
the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie,  did  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  depre- 
date the  currency.  It  is  true  also  that 
ibff.  Bonk  realljr  exercised  that  powers 


though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  often 
pretended;  since  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Mint 
valuation,  during  the  ^ater  part  of 
the  interval,  was  very  trifling,  and  when 
it  was  greatest,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
difference,  the  currency  was  depre- 
ciated, that  is,  ite  value  was  below 
that  of  the  standard  to  which,  it  pro- 
fessed to  adhere.  But  the  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time  was  such — ^there 
was  so  unusual  an  absorption  of  the 
precious  metals,  by  hoaroing,  and  in 
the  military  chests  of  the  vast  armies 
which  then  desolated  the  Continent, 
that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself 
was  very  considerably  raised :  and  the 
best  authorities,  among  whom  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  difference  between 
paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than 
the  enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself, 
and  that  the  paper,  though  depreciated 
relatively  to  the  then  value  of  gold,  did 
not  sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at 
other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a  con- 
vertible pa^r.  If  this  be  true  (and 
the  evidences  of  the  fact  are  conclu- 
sively stated  in  Mr.  Tooke *s  hUtory 
of  Price*)  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
case  agamst  the  fundholder  and  other 
creditors  on  tho  ground  of  depreciation 
is  subverted. 

Bat,  secondly,  even  if  the  currency 
had  really  been  lowered  in  value  at 
each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  was  de- 
preciated in  relation  to  its  standard, 
we  must  remember  that  a  part  only  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  other  perma- 
nent engagements,  was  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction.  A  large  part 
had  been  contracted  before  1797 ;  a 
still  larger  during  the  eariv  years  of 
the  restriction,  when  the  difference  be- 
tween paper  and  gold  was  yet  small. 
To  the  holders  of  the  former  ^art,  an 
injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  mterest 
for  twenty-two  years  in  a  depreciated 
currency :  those  of  the  second,  suffered 
an  iiyury  during  the  years  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid  in  a  surrencv  more 
depredated  tnaa  that  k  which  th« 
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loans  were  confracted.  To  have  re- 
gamed  cash  pavments  at  a  lower 
standard  would  nave  been  to  perpe- 
tuate the  injurj  to  these  two  classes 
of  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  nad 
lent  their  money  during  the  few  years 
of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there 
was  an  underpayment  to  one  setof  ner- 
sons,  and  an  overpayment  to  anotner. 
The  late  Mr.  Musnet  took  the  trouble 
to  make  an  arithmetical  comparison 
between  the  two  amounts.  He  ascer- 
tained by  calcuUition,  that  if  an  ac- 
count had  been  made  out  in  1819,  of 
what  the  fundholders  had  gained  and 
lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency from  its  standard,  they  would 
have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been 
losers;  so  that  if  any  compensation 
was  due  on  the  groima  of  depreciation, 
it  would  not  be  from  the  fundholders 
collectively,  but  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  these  reasons  of  fact  are  not  the 
strongest.  There  is  a  reason  ot  prin- 
ciple, still  more  powerfuL  Suppose 
that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but 
the  whole,  nad  been  contracted  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  depreciated  not 
only  in  comparison  with  its  standard, 
but  with  its  own  value  before  and 
after ;  and  that  we  were  now  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt  in  a  currency 
of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  that  in  which  it 
was  contracted.  What  difierence 
would  this  make  in  the  obligation  of 
paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should 
DC  so  paid  was  part  of  the  original  com- 

I)act  ?  Now  this  is  not  only  truth,  but 
ess  than  the  truth.  The  compact 
stipulated  better  terms  for  the  fund- 
holder  than  he  has  received.  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  Bank  re- 


striction, there  was  %  paifiamentaiT' 
pledge,  by  which  the  legislature  was 
as  much  bound  as  any  legislature  is 
capable  of  binding  itself,  that   cash 
payments  should  be  resumed  on  the 
original   footing,  at  farthest   in    six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  ge- 
neral peace.     This  was  therefore  an 
actual  condition  of  every  loan ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan  were  more  favourable 
in  consideration  of  it.    Without  some 
such  stipulation,  the  Government  could 
not  have  expected  to  borrow  unless  on 
the  terms  on  which  loans  are  made  to 
the  native  princes  of  India.    If  it  had 
been   understood    and   avowed  that, 
after    borrowing     the     money,     the 
standard   at  which  it  was  -computed 
might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any 
extent  which  to  the  "collective  wis- 
dom'*  of  a  legislature  of   borrowers 
might  seem  fit — who  can  say  what 
rate  of  interest  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  persons  of  common 
sense  to  risk  their  savings  in  such  an 
adventure  ?    However  much  the  fund- 
holders  had  gained  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract insured  their  giving  ample  value 
for  it.     They  gave  value  for  more  than 
they  received;    since  cash  payments 
were  not  resumed  in  six  montns,  but  in 
as  many  years,  after  the  peace.    So 
that  waving  all  our  arguments  except 
the  last,  and  conceding  all  the  facts  as- 
serted on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  fundholders,  instead  of  being  unduly 
benefited,  are  the  injured  party ;   and 
would  have  a  claim  to  compensation,  if 
such    claims  were  not  very    properly 
barred  by  the  impossibility  of  adjudica- 
tion, and  by  the  salutary  general  maxim 
of  law  and  policy,  that  questions  should 
at  some  time  or  another  come  to  an 
end. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


or  EXCESS  OF  BUPPLT. 


I  1.  After  the  elementary  exposi- 
tion of  the  theorv  of  money  contained 
in  the  last  few  cnapters,  we  shall  re- 


turn to  a  question  in  the  general  theory 
of  Value,  which  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily discofised  until  the  nature  and 
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operations  of  Money  were  in  some 
measure  understood,  because  the  errors 
against  which  we  have  to  contend 
mainly  originate  in  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  those  operations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  of 
everything  gravitates  towards  a  cer- 
tain medium  point  (which  has  been 
called  the  Natural  Value),  namely, 
that  at  which  it  exchanges  for  every 
other  thin^  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost 
of  production.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  t^e  actual  or  market  value  coin- 
cides, or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural 
value,  only  on  an  average  of  years; 
and  is  continually  either  rising  above, 
or  falling  below  it,  &om  alterations  in 
the  demand,  or  casual  fluctuations  in 
the  supply :  but  that  these  variations 
correct  themselves,  through  the  ten- 
dency of  the  supply  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  demsjid  which  exists  for. 
the  commodity  at  its  natural  value.  A 
genend  convergence  thus  results  from 
the  balance  of  opposite  divergences. 
Dearth,  or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  over-supply,  or,  in  mercantile  lan- 
guage, glut,  on  the  other,  arc  incident 
to  aU  commodities.  In  the  first  case, 
the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers 
or  sellers,  while  the  deficien^  lasts,  an 
unusually  high  rate  of  profit:  in  the 
second,  the  supply  being  in  excess  of 
that  for  which  a  demand  exists,  at  such 
a  vtdue  as  will  afford  the  ordinary  profit, 
the  sellers  must  be  content  with  less, 
and  must,  in  extreme  cases,  submit  to 
a  loss. 

Because  this  phenomenon  of  over- 
supply,  and  consequent  inconvenience 
or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer, 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  any  one 
commodity  whatever,  many  per- 
sons, including  some  distinguisned 
political  economists,  have  thought 
that  it  ma^  exist  with  regard  to 
all  commodities;  that  there  may  be 
a  general  over-production  of  wealth; 
a  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggre- 
gate, surpassing  the  demand ;  and  a 
consequent  depressed  condition  of  all 
classes  of  producers.  Against  this  doc- 
trine, of  which  Mr,  Malthya  .and  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  this  countryj  and  M.  de 
Sismondi  on  the  Qoutineut,.  were  the 
chief   apostles,  I   have  already  qoq- 


tended  in  the  First  Book  ;*  bnt  it  was 
not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  our  in- 
quiiy,  to  enter  into  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  an  error  (as  I  conceive)  essen- 
tially grounded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price. 
The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve so  much  inconsistency  in  its  very 
conception,  that  I  feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  any  statement  of  it 
which  shall  be  at  once  clear,  and  satis- 
factory to  its  supporters,  lliey  agree 
in  maintaining  tnat  there  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  excess  of  productions 
in  general  bevond  the  aemapd  for 
them;  that  when  this  happens,  pur- 
chasers cannot  be  found  at  pnces  which 
will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with 
a  profit ;  that  there  ensues  a  general 
depression  of  prices  or  values  (they  are 
seldom  accurate  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two),  so  that  producers,  the 
moro  they  produce,  find  themselves 
the  poorer,  instead  of  richer :  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  accordingly  inculcates  on 
capitalists  the  practice  of  a  -ooral  re- 
straint in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
gain;  while  Sismondi  deprecates  ma- 
chinery, and  the  various  inventions 
which  increase  productive  power.  They 
both  maintain  that  accumulation  of 
capital  may  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely 
for  the  moral,  but  for  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate; and  they  ei\join  the  rich  to 
^ard  against  this  evil  by  an  ample 
unproductive  consumption. 

§  2.  When  these  writers  speak  of 
the  suppiv  of  commodities  as  out- 
running tne  demand,  it  is  not  clear 
which  of  the  two  elements  of  demand 
they  have  in  view — the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, or  the  means  of  purchase :  whether 
their  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  such 
cases,  more  consumable  products  in 
existence  than  the  public  desires  to 
consume,  or  merely  more  than  it  is 
able  to  pay  for.  In  this  uncertainty, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  sup- 
positions. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  produced  is  not 
greater  than  the  community  would  be 
glad  to  consume :  is  it,  in  that  case, 

*  Sapra,  pp.  41-43, 
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possible  that  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  demand  for  all  commodities, 
for  want  of  the  liieahs  of  payment? 
Those  who  think  so,  cannot  nave  con- 
sidered what  it  is  which  constitnteb 
the  means  df  pajrment  for  commodities. 
It  is,  simply,  commodities.  Each  per- 
son's means  of  paying  for  the  proauc- 
tions  of  other  people  consists  of  those 
which  he  himself  possesses.  All  sellers 
are  inevitably,  and  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  buyers.  Could  we  suddenly 
double  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country,  we  should  double  the  supply 
of  commodities  in  every  market;  but 
we  should,  by  the  same  stroke,  doublfe 
the  purchasing  power.  Everybody 
would  bring  a  double  demand  as 
well  as  supply:  everybody  would  be 
able  to  buy  twice  as  mUch,  because 
every  one  would  have  twice  as  much 
to  offer  in  exchange.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a  super- 
fluity of  certain  things.  Although  the 
community  would  willingly  double  its' 
aggregate  constunption,  it  may  already 
have  as  much  as  it  desires  of  some 
commodities,  and  it  may  prefer  to  do 
more  than  double  its  consumption  of 
others,  or  to  eiehrise  its  increased  pur- 
chasing power  on  some  new  thing.  If 
bo,  the  supply  ^11  adapt  itself  accord- 
ingly, and  the  values  of  things  \H11 
continue  to  conform  to  their  cost  of 
production.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer 
absurdity  that  all  things  should  ihll  in 
value,  and  that  all  pix>ducer8  should, 
in  consequence,  be  insufficiently  remu- 
nerated. If  values  remain  the  same, 
what  becomes  of  prices  is  immaterial, 
since  the  l^muneration  bf  producers 
does  not  depend  on  how  iiiucn  mbhey, 
but  on  how  much  of  consuitiable  arti- 
cles, they  obtain  for  their  goods.  Be- 
sides, money  is  a  commodity ;  and  if  all 
commodities  are  Supposed  to  be  doubled 
in  Quantity,  we  must  suppose  money 
to  oe  doubled  too,  and  then  prices 
would  no  more  ftill  than  values  t^ould. 

§  3.  A  general  over-supply,  or  ex- 
cess of  all  commodities  above  the  de- 
mand, so  far  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment,  is  thus  shown  to 
be  an  imposHibility.  But  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  supposed  that  it  is  not  the 
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ability  to  purchase,  but  the  desire  to 
possess,  that  falls  short,  and  that  the 
general  produce  of  industry  tnay  bo 
greater  than  the  community  desires  to 
consume — the  part,  at  least,  of  iho 
coniiiiunity  which  has  an  equivalent 
to  give.  It  is  evident  enough,  that 
produce  makes  a  market  for  produce, 
and  that  there  is  wealth  in  the  country 
with  which  to  purchase  all  the  wealth 
in  the  country;  but  those  who  have 
the  means,  may  not  have  the  wants, 
and  thbse  who  have  the  wants  may  b6 
i^ithout  the  means.  A  ponion,  there- 
fore, of  the  commodities  produced  may 
be  unable  to  find  a  market,  from  the 
absence  of  means  in  those  who  have 
the  desire  to  consume,  and  the  want 
of  desire  in  those  who  have  the  meand. 
This  is  much  the  most  plausible  form 
of  the  doctrine,  and  does  not,  like  that 
which  we  first  examined,  involve  a 
bontradiction.  There  may  easily  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  particular  com- 
modity than  is  desired  by  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  it 
is  abstractedly  conceivable  that  this 
might  be  the  case  with  all  commodi- 
ties. The  error  is  in  not  perceiving 
that  though  all  who  have  an  eouivalent 
to  give,  might  be  full^  proviaed  with 
every  consumable  article  which  they 
desire,  the  fact  that  they  go  on  adding 
to  the  production  proves  that  this  ia 
not  adually  the  case.  Assume  the 
most  favourable  hypothesis  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  of  a  limited  community, 
every  member  of  which  possesses  as 
mucn  of  necessaries  and  of  all  kno\\ni 
luxuries  as  he  desires:  and  since  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  persons  whoso 
wants  Were  completely  satistied  would 
labour  and  economise  to  obtain  what 
they  did  not  desire,  suppose  that  a 
foreigner  arrives,  and  produces  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  something  of  which 
there  was  already  enough.  Here,  it 
will  be  said,  is  over-production :  true, 
I  reply;  oVer-production  of  that  par- 
ticular article :  the  community  wanted 
no  more  of  that,  but  it  want^  some- 
thing. The  old  inhabitants,  indeed, 
wanted  nothing;  but  did  not  the 
foreigner  himself  want  something? 
When  he  produced  the  superfluous 
article,  was  he  labouring  without  a 
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motive?  He  has  produced,  but  the 
wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right.  He 
wanted,  perhaps,  food,  and  has  pro- 
duced watches,  with  which  everyliody 
was  BufBciently  supplied.  The  new 
comer  brought  with  him  into  the 
country  tt  aemand  for  commodities, 
equal  to  all  that  he  could  produce  by 
his  industry,  and  it  wa3  his  business 
to  see  that  the  supply  he  brought 
should  be  suitable  to  that  demand.  If 
he  could  not  produce  something  capa- 
ble of  exciting  a  new  want  or  desire  in 
the  community,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
which  some  one  would  grow  more  food 
and  give  it  to  him  in  exchange,  he  had 
the  alternative  of  growing  food  for 
himself;  either  on  fii^sh  land,  if  there 
was  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a  tenant,  or 
partner,  or  servant,  of  some  former 
occupier,  willing  to  be  partiallv  re- 
lieved from  labour.  He  has  produced 
a  thing  not  wanted,  instead  of  what 
was  wanted ;  and  he  himself,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  kind  of  producer  who  is 
wanted;  but  there  is  no  over-pro- 
duction; production  is  not  excessive, 
but  merely  ill  assorted.  Wo  saw  be- 
fore, that  whoever  brings  additional 
commodities  to  the  market,  brings  an 
additional  power  of  purchase ;  we  now 
see  that  ho  brings  also  an  additional 
desire  to  consume ;  since  if  ho  had  not 
that  dc'sirc,  he  woidd  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  produce.  Neither  of  the 
elements  of  demand,  therefore,  can  be 
wanting,  when  there  is  an  additional 
supply ;  tliough  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  .demand  may  be  for  one  thing, 
and  the  Bup[)ly  may  unfoi'tunately  con- 
list  of  another. 

Driven  to  his  last  retreat,  an  oppo- 
nent may  perhaps  allege,  that  there 
are  persons  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate from  mere  habit;  not  because 
they  have  any  object  in  growing  richer, 
or  desire  to  add  in  any  respect  to  their 
C(Mnsumption,  but  from  vin  inertue. 
They  continue  producing  because  the 
machine  is  ready  mounted,  and  save 
and  re-invest  their  savings  because 
they  have  nothing  on  which  they  care 
io  expend  them.  I  grant  that  this  is 
poMKible,  and  in  some  few  instances 
t):i)bably  happens;  but  these  do  not 
m  the  smallest  degree  afiect  our  con- 


clusion. For,  what  do  these  persons 
do  with  their  savings?  They  invest 
them  productively;  that  is,  expend 
them  in  employing  labour.  In  other 
words,  having  a  purchasing  power  be- 
longing to  them,  more  than  tney  know 
what  to  do  with,  they  make  over  the 
surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  labouring  class.  Now,  will  that 
class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  too 
have  their  wants  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  go  on  labouring  from  mere  habit  ? 
Until  this  is  the  case ;  until  the  work- 
ing classes  have  also  reached  the  point 
of  satiety — there  will  be  no  want  of 
demand  for  the  produce  of  capital, 
however  rapidly  it  may  accumulate: 
since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  ibr  it  to 
do,  it  can  always  find  employment  in 
producing  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
of  the  labouring  class.  And  when  they 
too  had  no  further  desire  for  necessa- 
ries or  luxuries,  they  would  take  the 
benefit  of  any  further  increase  of  wages 
by  diminishing  their  work ;  so  that  the 
over-production  which  then  for  the  first 
time  would  be  possible  in  idea,  could 
not  even  then  take  place  in  fact,  for. 
want  of  labourers.  Thus,  in  whatevet  I 
manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even 
though  we  go  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  possibility  to  invent  a  supposition 
favourable  to  it,  the  theory  ot  general 
over-production  implies  an  absimiity. 

§  4.  What  then  is  it  by  which  men 
who  have  refiected  much  on  econotnical 
phenomena,  and  have  even  contributed 
to  throw  new  light  upon  them  by  ori 
ginal  speculations,  have  been  led  to 
embrace  so  irrational  a  doctrine?  1 
conceive  them  to  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain mercantile  facts.  They  iniagincd 
that  the  possibility  of  a  general  over- 
supply  of^  commodities  was  proved  by 
experience.  They  believed  that  they 
saw  this  phenomenon  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  markets,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  which  is  totally  diiTerent. 

I  have  already  described  the  statd 
of  the  markets  for  commodities  which 
accompanies  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  At  such  times  there  is 
really  an  excess  of  all  commodities 
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above  tho  money  demand:  in  other 
wordB,  there  is  an  under-supplj  of 
money.  From  the  sndden  annimlation 
of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  every  one 
dislikes  to  part  with  ready  money,  and 
man^  are  anxious  to  procure  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  Almost  everybody  therefore 
is  a  seller,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
buyers:  so  that  there  may  really  be, 
though  only  while  the  crisis  lasts,  an 
extreme  depression  of  general  prices, 
from  what  may  be  indiscriminately 
called  a  glut  of  commodities  or  a  dearth 

w.  of  money.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  is  the  effect  of  a  general 
excess  of  production.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculative 
purchases.  It  is  not  a  gradual  advent 
of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 

^  prices  extravagantly  high:  its  imme- 
diate cause  is  a  coutraction  of  credit, 
and  the  remedy  is,  not  a  diminution  of 
supply,  but  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. It  is  also  evident  that  this 
temporary  derangement  of  markets  is 
an  evil  only  because  it  is  temporary. 
The  fall  being  solely  of  money  prices, 
if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no  dealer 
would  lose,  since  the  smaller  price 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the 
larger  price  was  beibre.  In  no  manner 
does  this  phenomenon  answer  to  the 
description  which  these  celebrated 
economists  have  giyen  of  the  evil  of 
over-production.  That  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  circumstances  of  producers, 
for  want  of  markets,  which  those 
writers  contemplate,  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
crisis  gives  no  support. 
/  The  oUier  phenomenon  from  which 
the  notion  of  a  general  excess  of  wealth 
and  superfluity  of  accumulation  seems 
to  derive  countenance,  is  one  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of 
profits  and  interest  which  naturally 
takes  place  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  production,  ^lie  cause  of 
this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  labour,  which  re- 
sults from  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstrip- 
ping the  advance  of  agricultural  im- 
provement!) This  important  feature  in 
the  economical  progress  of  nations  will 


receive  full  consideration  and  discLC- 
sion  in  the  succeeding  Book.*  It  is 
obviously  a  totally  different  Uiing  from 
a  want  of  market  for  commodities, 
though  often  confounded  with  it  in  tha 
complaints  of  the  producing  andtrading^ 
classes.  The  true  interpretation  of  the 
modem  or  present  state  of  industrial 
economy  is,  that  there  is  hardly  an  j 
amount  of  business  which  may  not  be 
done,  if  people  will  be  content  to  do  it 
on  small  profits;  and  this,  all  active 
and  inteUigent  persons  in  business 
perfectly  well  know :  but  even  those 
who  comply  with  the  necessities  of 
their  'time,  grumble  at  what  they 
comply  with,  and  wish  that  there  were 
less  capital,  or  as  they  express  it,  less 
competition,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  greater  profits.  Low  profits,  how- 
ever, are  a  different  thing  finoro  defi- 
ciency of  demand ;  and  the  production 
and  accumulation  which  merely  reduce 
profits,  cannot  be  called  excess  of 
supply  or  of  production.  What  the 
phenomenon  reallj  is,  and  its  effects 
and  necessary  limits,  will  be  seen  whea 
we  treat  of  that  express  subject. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts, 
except  the  two  i  have  specified,  wluch 
can  nave  given  occasion  to  the  opinion 
that  a  general  over-production  of  com- 
modities ever  presented  itself  in  actual 
experience.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  fact  in  commercial  affurs,  which, 
in  order  to  its  explanation,  stands  in 
need  of  that  chimerical  supposition. 

The  point  is  fundamental ;  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  it  involves  radi- 
cally different  conceptions  of  political 
economy,  especially  in  its  practical 
aspect.  On  the  one  view,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  a  sufficient  pro- 
duction may  be  combined  with  the  best 
possible  distribution ;  but  on  the  other 
there  is  a  third  thing  to  be  considered 
— ^how  a  market  can  be  created  for 
produce,  or  how  production  can  be 
limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
market.  Besides;  a  theory  so  essen- 
tially self-contradictory  cannot  intrude 
itseu  without  carrying  confusion  into 
the  vei^  heart  of  the  subject,  and 
making  it  impossible  even  to  conceive 
wiih  any  distinctness  many  of  the 
*  Xnfira.  book  It.  eb.  4. 
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more  oomplicated  economical  workings 
of  society.  This  error  has  been,  I  con- 
ceive, fatal  to  the  systems,  as  systems, 
of  the  three  distinguished  economists 
to  whom  I  before  referred,  Malthas, 
Chalmers,  and  Sismondi ;  all  of  whom 
have  admirably  conceiTod  and  ex- 
plained several  of  the  elementary 
theorems  of  political  economy,  but 
this  fatal  misconception  has  spread 
itself  like  a  veil  between  them  and  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject, 
not  suffering  one  ray  of  light  to  pene- 
trate. Still  more  is  this  same  contused 
idea  constantly  crossing  and  bewilder- 
ing the  speculations  of  minds  inferior 
to  theirs.  It  is  but  justice  to  two  emi- 
nent names,  to  call  attention  to  the 


&ct,  that  the  merit  of  having  placed 
this  most  important  point  in  its  true 
light,  belongs  principally,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  judicious  J.  B.  Say,  and 
in  this  country  to  Mr.  Mill ;  who  (be- 
sides the  conclusive  exposition  which 
he  gave  of  the  subject  in  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy)  had  set  forth  the 
correct  doctrine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called 
forth  by  a  temporary  controversy,  and 
entitled,  "Commerce  Defended;"  the 
first  of  his  writings  which  attained  any 
celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as 
having  been  his  first  introduction  to 
the  mendship  of  David  Ricardo,  the 
most  valued  and  most  intimate  Mend- 
ship  of  his  life. 
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§  1.  Thebe  has  been  much  discus- 
sion among  political  economists  re- 
specting a  Measure  of  Value.  An 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
subject  greater  than  it  deserved,  and 
what  has  been  written  respecting  it 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  re- 
proach of  logomachy,  which  is  brought, 
with  much  exaggeration,  but  not  alto- 
gether without  ground,  against  the 
speculations  of  political  economists.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  touch  upon  the 
subject,  if  only  to  show  how  little  there 
is  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Measure  of  Value,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  word  measure,  would  mean, 
something,  by  comparison  with  which 
we  may  ascertain  what  is  the  value  of 
any  other  thing.  When  we  consider 
farther,  that  value  itself  is  relative,  and 
that  two  things  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it^  inofependently  of  the  third 
thing  which  is  to  measure  it ;  we  may 
define  a  Measure  of  Value  to  be  some- 
thing, by  comparing  with  which  any 
two  other  things,  we  may  infer  their 
value  in  relation  to  one  another. 

In  this  sense,  any  commodity  will 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
time  and  place :  since  wa  can  always 


infer  the  proportion  in  which  things 
exchange  for  one  another,  when  we 
know  the  proportion  in  which  each  ex- 
changes for  any  third  thing.  To  serve 
as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  in  that  commodity  that  the  values  of 
all  other  things  are  habitually  esti- 
mated. We  say  that  one  thing  is 
worth  2Z.,  another  32. ;  and  it  is  then 
known  without  express  statement,  that 
one  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  other,  or 
that  the  things  exchange  for  one  an- 
other in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Money 
is  a  complete  measure  of  their  value. 

But  the  desideratum  sought  by  poli- 
tical economists  is  not  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  same  thing  at  difiiarent  times 
and  places :  something  by  comparison 
with  which  it  mapr  be  known  whether 
anv  given  thing  is  of  greater  or  lem 
value  now  than  a  century  ago,  or  ift 
this  coontry  than  in  America  or  China. 
And  for  tms  also,  money,  or  any  other 
commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  provided 
we  can  obtain  the  same  oata ;  provided 
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we  are  able  to  compare  with  the  mea- 
Rure  not  one  commodity  only,  but  the 
two  or  more  which  are  necessaiy  to  the 
idea  of  vahie.  If  wheat  is  now  40jr. 
the  quarter,  and  a  fat  sheep  the  same, 
and  if  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
wheat  was  20s.,  and  a  sheep  lOs.,  we 
know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then 
worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only  worth 
one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a 
sheep,  estimated  in  wheat,  is  twice  as 
p^at  as  it  was  then ;  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  of  money  at  the 
two  periods,  cither  in  relation  to  those 
two  articles  (in  respect  to  both  of  which 
we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or  to 
other  commodities,  in  respect  to  which 
we  need  not  m<ike  any  supposition. 

What  seems  to  be  desired,  however, 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  is  some  means 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity 
by  merely  comparing  it  with  the  mea- 
sure, without  referring  it  specia^  to 
any  other  given  commodity.  They 
would  wish  to  be  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  40s.  the  quarter, 
and  was  formerly  20<.,  to  decide  whe- 
ther wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and 
in  what  degree,  without  selecting  a 
second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to 
compare  it  with ;  because  they  are  de- 
sirous of  knowine,  not  how  much  wheat 
has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep, 
but  how  much  it  has  varied  relatively 
to  things  in  general. 

The  first  obstacle  arises  from  the 
necessary  indefinitcness  of  the  idea  of 
general  exchange  value — value  in  rela- 
tion not  to  some  one  commodity,  but 
to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we 
knew  exactly  how  much  a  quarter  of 
wheat  would  have  purchased  at  the 
earlier  period,  of  every  marketable 
article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some 
things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
oflen  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  relation  to 
things  in  general  How  much  more 
impossible  when  we  only  know  how  it 
has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
To  enable  the  money  price  of  a  thing 
at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it 
will  exchange  for,  the  same  sum  of 
n:onoy  must  correspond  at  both  periods 
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to  the  same  quantity  of  things  la 
general,  that  is,  money  must  alwa]^ 
have  the  same  exchange  value,  the 
same  general  purchasing  power.  Now, 
not  only  is  this  not  true  of  money,  or 
of  any  other  commodity,  but  we  cannot 
even  suppose  any  state  of  circumstances 
in  whicn  it  would  be  tme. 

§  2.  A  measore  of  exchange  value, 
therefore,  being  impossible,  writers 
have  formed  a  notion  of  something; 
under  the  name  of  a  measure  of  value, 
which  would  be  more  properly  termed 
a  measure  of  cost  of  production.  They 
have  imagined  a  commodity  invariably 

{)roduced  by  the  same  quantity  ci 
abour :  to  which  supposition  it  i« 
necessary  to  add,  that  tlie  fixed  capital 
employed  in  the  production  must  bear 
always  the  same  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  the  immediate  labour,  and 
must  be  always  of  the  same  durability: 
in  short,  the  same  capital  must  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  same  length  of  time,  so 
that  the  element  of  value  which  con- 
sists of  profitSi  as  well  as  that  which 
consists  of  wages,  may  be  unchange- 
able. We  should  then  have  a  com- 
modity always  produced  under  one  and 
the  same  combination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  permanent 
value.  Such  a  commodity  would  be  by- 
no  means  constant  in  its  exchange 
value ;  for  (even  without  reckoning  the 
temporaiy  fluctuations  arising  from 
supply  and  demand)  its  exchange 
value  would  be  altered  by  every  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  production  of 
the  things  against  which  it  was  ex- 
changed. But  if  there  existed  such  a 
commodity,  we  should  derive  this  ad- 
vantage from  it,  that  whenever  auy 
other  thing  varied  permanently  in  re- 
lation to  it,  we  should  know  tnat  the 
cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,  but 
in  the  other  thing.  It  would  thus  be 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  measure,  not  indeed 
of  the  value  of  other  things,  but  of 
their  cost  of  production.  If  a  com- 
modity acquired  a  greater  permanent 
purchasing  power  in  relation  to  tho 
invariable  commodity,  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  have  become  greater; 
and  in  the  contrary  case,  less.  Thia 
measure    of  cost,    is   what    political 
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eoonomists  have  generally  meant  by  a 
measure  of  value. 

But  a  measure  of  cost,  though  per- 
fectly conceivable,  can  no  more  exist 
in  fact,  than  a  measure  of  exchange 
value.  There  is  no  commodity  which 
IS  invariable  in  its  cost  of  production. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  least  variable, 
but  even  these  are  liable  to  changes  in 
their  cost  of  production,  firom  the  ex- 
haustion of  old  sources  of  supply,  the 
discovery  of  new,  and  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  working.  If  we  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  any  commodity  from  the 
changes  in  its  money  price,  the  conclu- 
sion will  require  to  be  correcte4  by  the 
best  allowance  we  can  make  for  the 
intermediate  changes  In  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  fancied  that  there  were 
two  commodities  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value :  com,  and 
labour.  Of  com,  he  said  that  although 
its  value  fluctuates  much  from  year  to 
year,  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  OSiis  we  now  know 
to  be  an  error :  com  tends  to  rise  in 
cost  pf  prqduction  with  every  increase 
of  population,  and  to  fall  with  every 
improvement  in  agriculture,  either  in 
the  country  itself,  or  in  any  foreign 
country  from  which  it  draws  a  portion 
of  its  supplies.  The  supposed^  con- 
stancy of  tne  cost  of  the  production  of 
com  aepends  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
complete  equipoise  between  these  an- 
tagonizing forces,  an  equipoise  which, 
if  ever  realized,  can  only  be  accidental. 
With  respect  to  labour  as  a  measure  of 
value,  the  language  of  Adam  ^mith  is 
not  uniform.  He  sometimes  speaks  of 
it  as  a  good  measure  only  for  short 
periods,  saying  that  the  value  of  la- 
bour (or  wages)  does  not  vaiy  much 
from  year  to  year,  though  it  does  from 
generation  to  generation.  On  other 
occasions  he  speaks  ap  if  labour  were 
intrinsically  the  most  proper  measure 
of  value,  on  the  ground  that  one  day's 
irdinary  muscular  exertion  of  one  man, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  always,  to  him, 
'.he  same  amount  of  effort  or  sacrifice. 
/»ut  this  proposition,  whether  in  itself 
aamisBible  or  not,  discards  the  idea  of 
exchange  value  altogether,  substituting 


a  totally  different  idea,  more  analogous 
to  value  in  use.  If  a  day's  labour  will 
purchase  in  America  twice  as  much  of 
ordinary  consumable  arHcIes  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist 
on  saying  that  labour  is  of  the  same 
value  in  both  countries,  and  that  it  is 
the  value  of  the  other  things  which  is 
different.  Labour,  in  this  cade,  may  be 
corriectly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable, 
both  in  the  market  and  to  the  labourer 
himself,  in  America  as  in  England. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtain  an 
approximate  measure  by  which  to  esti- 
mate value  in  use,  perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  chosen  than  one  day's 
subsistence  of  an  average  man,  reckoned 
in  the  ordinary  food  consumed  by  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  If  in  any 
country  a  pound  of  maize  flour  will  sup- 
port alabduring  man  for  a  day,  a  thing 
might  be  deemed  more  or  less  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  pounds 
of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If 
one  thing,  either  by  itself  or  by  what 
it  would  purchase,  could  maintain  a 
labouring  man  for  a  day,  and  another 
could  maintain  him  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  some*  reason  in  sayipgthat 
the  one  was  worth,  for  ordinary  human 
uses,  seven  times  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  this  would  not  measure  the  worth 
of  the  thing  to  its  possessor  for  his  own 
purposes,  which  might  be  greater  to 
any  amount,  though  it  could  not  be  less, 
than  the  worth  of  the  food  which  the 
thinff  would  purchase. 

The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
regulator,  or  determining  principle,  of 
value.  When  it  is  said  by  liicardo  and 
others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
regulated  by  quantity  of  labour,  they 
do  not  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  for 
which  the  thin^  will  exchange,  but  the 
quantity  reqmred  for  producing  it. 
This,  they  mean  to  affirtn,  determines 
its  value ;  onuses  it  be  of  the  value  it  is, 
and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is 
a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not  mean 
the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  or 
can  be  made,  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  will  exehange  for,  or  purchase } 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
estimated  in  labour.    And  they  do  not 
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mean  thftt  this  regulates  the  general 
exchange  valne  of  the  thing,  or  has  any 
effect  in  determining  ./hat  that  value 
shall  be,  but  only  ascertains  what  it  is, 
and  whether  and  how  much  it  yaries 


from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place.  To  confonnd  these  two  ideas, 
woold  be  mnch  the  same  thing  as  to 
oyerlook  the  distinction  between  the 
thermometer  and  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OV  80m  PBCULIAB  OASES  OF  TALUK. 


§  1.  The  general  laws  of  valne, 
in  all  the  more  important  cases  of 
the  interchange  of  commodities  in 
che  same  conntiy,  have  now  been 
investigated.  We  examined,  first,  the 
case  of  monopoly,  in  which  the  valne 
is  determined  by  either  a  natural  or 
an  artificial  limitation  of  quantity, 
that  is,  by  demand  and  supply: 
secondly,  the  case  of  fr«e  competition, 
when  the  article  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  same  cost ; 
in  which  case  the  permanent  value  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  only  the  fluctuations  by  supply  and 
demand  :  thirdly,  a  mixed  case,  tnat  of 
the  articles  which  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity,  but  not  at  the  same 
cost;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
value  is  determined  by  the  greatest  cost 
which  it  is  necessary  to  incur  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  supply.  And 
lastly,  we  have  found  that  money  itself 
is  a  commodity  of  the  third  class ;  that 
its  value,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  values 
of  other  commodities  of  its  class :  and 
that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 
laws  as  values. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand 
and  supply  govern  the  fluctuations 
of  values  and  prices  in  all  cases, 
and  the  permanent  values  and  prices 
of  all  things  of  which  the  supply  is 
determined  by  any  agency  other  than 
that  of  fr«e  competition :  but  that,  under 
the  regime  of  competition,  things  are, 
on  the  average,  exchanged  for  each 
other  at  such  values,  and  sold  at  such 
prices,  as  afford  equal  expectation  of 
advantage  to  all  classes  of  producers ; 
which  can  only  be  when  things  ex* 


change  for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of 
their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  now,  nowever,  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  certain  cases,  to  which,  from 
their  peculiar  nature,  this  law  of  ex- 
change value  is  inapplicable. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  di£^ 
rent  commodities  nave  what  may  be 
termed  a  joint  cost  of  production,  lliey 
are  both  products  of  the  same  operation, 
or  set  of  operations,  and  the  outlay  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  both  together, 
not  part  for  one  and  part  for  the  other. 
The  same  outlay  would  have  to  be  in« 
curred  for  either  of  the  two,  if  the  other 
were  not  wanted  or  used  at  all  There 
are  not  a  few  instances  of  commodities 
thus  associated  in  their  production. 
For  example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are 
both  produced  from  the  same  material, 
and  by  the  same  operation.  In  a  more 
partial  sense,  mutton  and  wool  are  an 
example:  beef,  hides,  and  tallow:  calves 
and  dairy  produce :  chickens  and  eggs. 
Cost  of  production  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  deciding  the  value  of  the  asso- 
ciated commodities  relatively  to  each 
other.  It  only  decides  their  joint  value. 
The  gas  and  the  coke  tog^ether  have  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  production, 
with  the  ordinary  profit.  To  do  this,  a 
given  quantity  of  gas,  together  with 
Die  coke  which  is  the  residuum  of  its 
manufacture,  must  exchan^  for  other 
things  in  the  ratio  of  their  joint  cost  of 
production.  But  how  much  of  the  re- 
muneration of  the  producer  shall  be 
derived  from  the  coke,  and  how  much 
from  the  gas,  remains  to  be  decided. 
Cost  of  production  does  not  determine 
their  prices,  but  the  sum  of  their  prices. 
A  piinciplo   is  wanting  to  apportion 
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the  expenses  of  prodaction  between  the 
two. 

Since  cost  of  production  here  fails  ns, 
w«  mnst  revert  to  a  law  of  valae  ante- 
rior to  cost  of  production,  and  more 
fundamental,  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  law  is,  that  the  demand 
for  a  commodity  varies  with  its  value, 
and  that  the  value  ac^usts  itself  so  that 
the  demand  shall  be  e^ual  to  the  supply. 
This  supplies  the  pnnciple  of  reparti- 
tion whicii  we  are  in  quest  of. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
gas  is  produced  and  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  and  that  the  residuum  of  coke  is 
ofiSered  at  a  price  which,  together  with 
that  of  the  gas,  repays  the  expenses 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  at  the  price  put  upon  tne 
gas  and  coke  respectively,  the  whole  of 
uie  gas  finds  an  easy  market,  without 
either  surplus  or  deficiency,  but  that 
purchasers  cannot  be  found  for  all  the 
coke  corresponding  to  it.  The  coke 
will  be  offered  at  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  force  a  market.  But  this  lower  price, 
together  with  the  price  of  gas,  will  not 
be  remunerating :  the  manufacture,  as 
a  whole,  will  not  pay  its  expanses  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  will  not,  on 
these  terms,  continue  to  be  carried  on. 
The  gas,  therefore,  must  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  coke.  The  demand  con- 
sequently contracting,  the  production 
will  be  somewhat  reduced ;  and  prices 
will  become  stationary  when,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the 
fall  of  coke,  so  much  less  of  the  first  is 
sold,  and  so  much  more  of  the  second, 
that  there  is  now  a  market  for  all  the 
coke  which  resulta  from  the  existing 
extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

Or  suppose  the  reverse  case;  that 
more  coke  is  wanted  at  the  present 
prices  than  can  be  supplied  oy  the 
operations  required  by  tne  existing  de- 
mand for  gas.  Coke,  being  now  in  de- 
ficiency, will  rise  in  price.  The  whole 
operation  will  yield  more  than  the 
nsual  rate  of  profit,  and  additional  capi- 
tal will  be  attracted  to  the  manufacture. 
The  unsatisfied  demand  for  coke  will 
be  supplied;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  too ; 
and  as  the  existing  demand  was  fiilly 


supplied  already,  an  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  market  by  lowering 
the  price.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
two  together  will  yield  the  return^  re- 
quired by  their  joint  cost  of  production, 
but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before 
will  be  furnished  by  the  coke,^  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Equilibrium  will  be 
attained  when  the  aemand  for  each 
article  fits  so  well  with  the  demand  for 
the  other,  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactly  as  much  as  is  gene- 
rated in  producing  the  quantity  re- 
quired of  the  other.  If  tnere  is  an^ 
surplus  or  deficiency  on  either  side ;  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a 
demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  along 
with  it,  or  vice  versA;  the  values  and 
prices  of  the  two  things  will  so  readjust 
themselves  that  both  shall  find  a 
market. 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  com- 
modities have  a  joint  cost  of  production, 
their  natural  values  relatively  to  each 
other  are  those  which  will  create  a 
demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent 
rorth  by  the  productive  process.  This 
theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any  great 
importance:  but  the  illnstmtion  it 
affords  of  the  law  of  demand,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
duction fails  to  be  applicable,  the  other 
principle  steps  in  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
IS  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  but 
one  that  something  very  similar  takes 
place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  2.  Another  case  of  value  which 
merits  attention,  is  that  of  the  different 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  ^  This  is 
rather  a  more  complex  Question  than 
the  last,  and  requires  tnat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of 
influencing  circumstances. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  pe* 
culiar,  if  different  agricultural  products 
were  either  grown  indiscriminately  and 
with  equal  advantii^  on  the  same 
soils,  or  whoUy  on  di&rent  soils.  The 
difficulty' arises  from  two  things:  first, 
that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind 
of  produce  than  another,  without  being 
absolutely  unfit  for  any ;  and  secondly, 
the  rotation  of  crops. 
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For  Rimplicity,  -we  inll  confine  our 
supposition  to  tvo  kinds  of  agricultural 

Eroduce  ;  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats. 
f  all  soils  were  equally  adapted  for 
!7heat  and  for  oata,  roth  would  be 
grown  indiscriminatelj  on  all  soils,  and 
their  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  same  everywhere,  would  govern 
their  relative  value.  If  the  same  labour 
which  grows  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  given  soil,  would  always  grow 
on  that  soil  five  quarters  of  oats,  the 
three  and  the  five  Quarters  would  be  of 
the  same  value.  It,  again,  wheat  and 
oats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  ns^me 
Koil  at  all,  the  value  of  each  would  be 
determined  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  least  fiiivourable  of  the 
soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing 
demand  required  a  recourse  to.  The 
{act,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
Dats  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil 
which  is  capable  of  producing  either : 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  clays, 
are  bettor  adapted  for  wheat,  while 
others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more 
suitable  for  oats.  There  might  be  some 
soils  which  would  yield,  to  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of 
oats  to  three  of  wheat ;  others  perhaps 
leiiB  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters 
of  oats.  Among  these  diversities,  what 
determines  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  things  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  gfrain  will  be 
cultivated  in  preference,  on  the  soils 
which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than 
for  the  other ;  and  if  the  demand  is 
supplied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of 
the  two  grains  will  have  no  reference 
to  one  another.  But  when  the  demand 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each 
should  be  grown  not  only  on  the  soils 
peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  but  on  the 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  spe- 
cilically  adapted  to  either,  are  about 
equally^  suited  for  both,  the   cost  of 

Sroduction  on  those  medium  soils  will 
ctermine  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
grains;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
specifically  adapted  to  each,  will  be 
regulated  by  their  productive  power, 
considered  with  reference  to  that  one 
alone  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable.  Thus  far  the  question  pre- 
sents no  diffi'iulty,  tp  any  one  to  whom 


the   general   principles  of  value  are 
familiar. 

It  may  happen,  howerer,  that  the 
demand  for  one  of  the  two,  as  for 
example  wheat,  may  so  outstrip  the 
demand  for  the  other,  as  not  only  to 
occupy  the  soils  specially  suited  for 
wheat,  but  to  engross  entirely  those 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  even  en- 
croach upon  those  which  are  better 
adapted  to  oats.  To  create  an  induce- 
ment for  this  unequal  apportionment  of 
the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  rela- 
tively dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  thfui 
according  to  the  cost  of  their  productioxi 
on  the  medium  land.  Their  relative 
value  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
on  that  quality  of  land,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  comparative  de- 
mand for  the  twQ  grains  requires  that 
both  of  them  should  be  grown.  If,  from 
the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  culti- 
vations meet  on  land  more  favourablQ 
to  one  than  to  the  other,  that  one  will 
be  cheaper  and  the  otner  dearer,  ia 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  things  in 
general,  than  if  the  proportional  de- 
mand were  as  we  i^t  first  supposed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illos- 
tration,  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner, 
of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an 
occasional  disturber  of  value,  but  as  a 
permanent  regulator  of  it,  conjoined 
with,  or  supplementary  tq,  cost  of 
production. 

The  case  of  rotation  of  crons  does 
not  require  separate  analysis,  oein^  ^ 
case  pf  joint  cost  of  production,  like 
that  of  gas  and  coke.  If  it  were  the 
practice  to  grow  white  and  green  crops 
on  all  lands  in  alternate  years,  the  one 
being  necessary  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  as  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
farmer  wpuld  derive  his  repiuneration 
for  two  years'  expenses  from  one  white 
and  one  green  crop,  and  the  prices  of 
the  two  would  so  ac(just  themselves  as 
to  create  a  demand  which  would  carry 
off  an  equal  breadth  of  white  i^nd  of 
green  crops. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
finding  other  anomalous  cases  of  value, 
which  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to 
resolve :  but  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 
possible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to 
enter  more  int^  details  than  is  neces- 
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B&ry  for  the  elucidation  of  principles. 
I  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  only 
part  of  the  general  theory  of  exchange 
vhich  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon, 


that  of  International  Exchanges,  or  to 
speak  more  generally,  exchanges  be- 
tween distant  places. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Of  I?7TERNATZ0NAli    TRADB. 


§  1.  TnE  caases  which  occasion  a 
commodity  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  being  produced,  as 
conyenience  would  seem  to  dictate,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  market  where 
it  is  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  are 
usually  conceived  in  a  rather  supeiificial 
manner.  8ome  things  it  is  phj^sically 
impossible  to  produce,  except  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  heat,  soil, 
water,  or  atmosphere.  But  there  are 
many  things  which,  though  they  could 
be  produced  at  home  without  difficulty 
and  in  any  quantity,  are  yet  imported 
from  a  distance.  The  explanation 
which  would  be  popularly  given  of  this 
would  be,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  produce  them :  and  this  is  the 
true  reason.  But  this  reason  itself 
requires  that  a  reason  be  piven  for  it. 
Of  two  things  produced  in  the  same 
place,  if  one  is  cheaper  than  the  other, 
tho  reason  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
with  less  labour  and  capital,  or,  in  a 
wonl,  at  less  cost.  Is  this  also  the 
reason  as  between  things  produced  in 
dilferent  places?  Are  things  never 
imported  out  from  places  where  they 
can  be  produced  with  less  labour  (or 
less  of  the  other  element  of  cost,  time) 
than  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
brought?  Does  the  law,  that  perma- 
nent value  is  proportioned  to  cost  of 
production,  hold  ^ood  between  com- 
modities produced  in  distant  places,  as 
it  does  between  those  produced  in  ad- 
jacent places  ? 

A\'e  shall  find  that  it  docs  not.  A 
thing  may  sometimes  be  sold  cheapest, 
by  being  produced  in  some  other  place 
than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced 
with  {He  smallest  amount  of  labour 
and  abstinence.  England  might  import  j 


com  irom  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in  cloth, 
even  though  England  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  Poland  in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
England  might  send  cottons  to  Por- 
tugal in  exchange  for  wine,  although 
Portugal  might  be  able  to  produce 
cottons  with  a  less  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  than  England  could. 

This  could  not  happen  between  ad- 
jacent places.  If  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  possessed  an  advantage  over 
the  south  bank  in  the  production  of 
shoes,  no  shoes  would  be  produced  on 
the  south  side ;  the  shoemakers  would 
remove  themselves  and  their  capitals 
to  the  north  bank,  or  would  have  esta- 
blished themselves  there  originally; 
for,  bein^  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  those  on  the  north  side, 
they  could  not  compensate  themselves 
for  their  disadvantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer:  the  amount  of  it 
would  fall  entirely  on  their  profits; 
and  they  would  not  long  content  them- 
selves with  a  smaller  profit,  when,  by 
simply  crossing  a  river,  they  could 
increase  it.  But  between  distant 
places,  and  especially  between  differ- 
ent countries,  profits  may  continue  dif- 
ferent :  because  persons  do  not  usually 
remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to 
a  distant  place  without  a  very  strong 
motive,  if  capital  removed  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  as 
small  an  inducement,  as  it  moves  to 
another  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  if 
people  would  transport  their  manufac- 
tories to  America  or  China  whenever 
they  could  save  a  small  percentage  in 
their  expenses  by  it ;  profits  would  be 
alike  Tor  e(juivalent)  all  over  the  world, 
and  ail  things  would  be  produced  in 
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the  pluces  wbere  the  same  labonr  and 
capital  would  produce  them  in  greatest 
Quantity  and  of  best  quality.  A  ten- 
aency  may,  even  now,  be  observed 
towards  such  a  state  of  things ;  capital 
iff  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  there  is  so  much  greater  similarity 
of  manners  and  institutions  than  for- 
merly, and  60  much  less  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, among  the  more  civilized  countries, 
that  both  population  and  capital  now 
move  from  one  of  those  countries  to 
another  on  much  less  temptation  than 
heretofore.  But  there  are  still  extra- 
ordinary differences,  both  of  wages  and 
of  profits,  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  needs  but  a  small  motive 
to  transplant  capita^  or  even  persons, 
from  Warwickshire  to  Yorkshire :  but 
a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove 
to  India,  the  colonies,  or  Ireland.  To 
Prance,  Gennany,  or  Switzerland,  ca- 
pital moves  perhaps  almost  as  readily  as 
to  the  colonies ;  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  government  bein^  scarcely 
so  great  a  hindrance  as  climate  and 
distance.  To  countries  still  barbarous, 
or,  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  only  be- 
ginning to  be  civilized,  capital  will  not 
migrate,  unless  under  the  inducement 
of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 

Between  all  distant  places  therefore 
in  some  degree,  but  especially  between 
different  countries  (whether  under  the 
same  supreme  government  or  not), 
there  may  exist  great  inequalities  in 
the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  with- 
out causing  them  to  move  from  one 
place  to  the  other  in  such  quantity  as 
to  level  those  inequalities.  The  capital 
belonging  to  a  countiy  wiU,  to  a  great 
extent,  remain  in  the  country,  even  if 
there  be  no  mode  of  emplojdng  it  in 
x\'hich  it  would  not  be  more  productive 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  a  countrv  thus  cir- 
cumstanced might,  and  probably  would, 
carry  on  trade  with  other  countries.  It 
would  export  articles  of  some  sort,  even 
to  places  which  could  make  them  with 
less  labour  than  itself;  because  those 
countries,  supposing  them  to  have  an 
advantage  over  it  in  all  productions, 
would  have  a  greater  advantage  in 
Rome  things  than  in  others,  and  would 
find  it  their  interest  to  import  the 
articlea  in  which  their  advantage  was 


smallest,  that  they  might  employ  moT» 
of  their  labour  and  capital  on  those  in 
which  it  was  greatest. 

S  2.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere*  after 
Ricardo  (the  thinker  who  has  done 
most  towards  clearing  up  this  subject),  1* 
"  it  is  not  a  difference  in  the  absolute 
cost  of  production,  which  determinea 
the  interchange,  but  a  difference  in  the 
comparative  cost.  It  maj  be  to  our 
advantage  to  procure  iron  from  Sweden 
in  exchange  fur  cottons,  even  although 
the  mines  of  England  as  well  as  her 
manufactories  should  be  more  produc- 
tive than  those  of  Sweden ;  for  if  we 
have  an  advantage  of  one-half  in  cot- 
tons, and  only  an  advantage  of  a 
quarter  in  iron,  and  could  sell  our 
cottons  to  Sweden  at  the  price  which 
Sweden  must  pay  for  them  if  she  pro- 
duced them  herself  we  should  obtiun 
our  iron  with  an  advantage  of  one-hal^ 
as  well  as  our  cottons.  We  ma^  often, 
by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtam  their 
commodities  at  a  smaller  expense  of 
labour  and  capital  than  they  cost  to 
the  foreigners  tnem  selves.  The  bargain 
is  still  sidvantageous  to  the  foreigner, 
because  the  commodity  which  he  re- 
ceives in  exchange,  though  it  has  cost 
us  less,  would  have  cost  him  more." 

To  illustrate  the  cases  in  which  in- 
terchange  of  commodities  will  not,  and 
those  in  which  it  will,  take  place  be- 
tween two  countries,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,i  makes 
the  supposition,  that  Poland  nas  an 
advantage  over  England  in  the  prodno- 
tion  both  of  cloth  and  of  com.  Me  first 
supposes  the  advantage  to  be  of  eoual 
amount  in  both  commodities :  the  cloth 
and  the  com,  each  of  which  required 
100  days  labour  in  Poland,  requiring 

*  S$9mf$  on  mm9  UiueUhd  QtuUom  rf 
PoUUoal  Eeowomtf^  Essay  1. 

t  I  at  one  time  beliored  Mr.  Ricardo  to 
have  been  the  sole  author  of  the  doctrine 
now  nnWersally  recelTed  by  poUtloal  econo- 
mists, on  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  be> 
nefit  which  a  country  derives  frtNn  foreign 
trade.  But  Colonel  Torrens,  by  the  repub- 
lication of  one  of  his  early  writings,  Tkt 
jBeonotM$t»  B^fvted,  has  established  at  leest 
a  Joint  claim  with  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  origi- 
nation of  the  doctrine,  and  an  ezolusive  one 
to  its  earliest  publication. 
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each  150  days  labour  in  England.  "  It 
would  follow  that  the  doth  of  150  days 
labour  in  England,  if  sent  to  Poland, 
would  be  equal  to  the  cloth  of  100  days 
labour  in  Poland ;  if  exchanged  for  corn, 
therefSre,  it  would  exchange  for  the 
com  of  only  100  days  labour.  But  the 
com  of  100  days  labour  in  Poland,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  quantity  with 
that  of  150  days  labour  in  England. 
"With  150  days  labour  in  cloth,  there- 
fore, England  would  only  get  as  much 
com  in  Poland  as  she  couJa  raise  with 
150  days  labour  at  home;  and  she 
would,  in  importing  it,  have  the  cost 
of  carriage  besides.  In  these  circum- 
ptances  no  exchange  would  take  place.'* 
In  this  case  the  comparative  costs  of 
the  two  articles  in  England  and  in 
Poland  were  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
though  the  absolute  costs  were  differ* 
ent ;  on  which  supposition  we  see  that 
there  would  be  no  labour  saved  to 
either  country  by  confining  its  industry 
to  one  of  the  two  productions,  and  im- 
porting the  other. 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  comparative, 
and  not  merely  the  absolute  costs  of  the 
two  articles  are  different  in  the  two 
countries.  *'If|"  continues  the  same 
ftuthor,  '*  while  the  cloth  produced  with 
100  days  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour  in  England, 
the  com  which  was  produced  in  Poland 
with  100  days  labour  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  England  with  less  than  200 
days  labour ;  an  adequate  motive  to  ex- 
change would  immediately  arise.  With 
a  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour,  she  would 
be  able  to  purchase  as  much  com  in 
Poland  as  was  there  produced  with  100 
days  labour;  but  the  quantity  which 
was  there  produced  with  100  days 
hibonr,  woula  be  as  great  as  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  EngTand  with  200  days 
labour."  By  importing  com,  therefore, 
from  Poland,  and  paving  for  it  with 
cloth,  England  would  obtain  for  150 
days  labour  what  would  otherwise  cost 
her  200 ;  being  a  saving  of  50  days 
labour  on  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
action: and  not  merely  a  saying  to 
England,  but  a  saying  absolutely ;  for 
it  IS  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  whO|  with  com  that  costs  her 


100  da^s  labour,  has  purchased  cloth 
which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  have 
cost  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore, 
on  this  supposition,  loses  nothing ;  but 
also  she  derives  no  advantage  from  the 
trade,  the  imported  cloth  costing  her  as 
much  as  if  it  were  made  at  home.  To 
enable  Poland  to  gain  anything  by  the 
interchange,  something  must  be  auated 
from  the  gain  of  England :  the  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
must  be  able  to  purchase  from  England 
more  cloth  than  Poland  could  produce 
by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more  there- 
fore than  England  could  produce  by 
150  days  laboiu*,  England  thus  obtain- 
ing the  com  which  would  have  cost 
her  200  days,  at  a  cost  exceeding  150, 
though  short  of  200.  EngUnd  there- 
fore no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the 
laCour  which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly 
by  trading  with  one  another. 

§  3.  From  this  exposition  we  per- 
ceiye  in  what  consists  the  benefit  of 
international  exchange,  or  in  other 
words,  foreign  commerce.  Setting  aside 
its  enabling  countries  to  obtain  com- 
modities which  they  could  not  them- 
selyes  produce  at  all;  its  advantage 
consists  in  a  more  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  oi  the 
world.  If  two  countries  which  trade 
together  attempted,  as  far  as  was  phy- 
sically possible,  to  produce  for  them- 
selves what  they  now  import  from  one 
another,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive, the  two  together  would  not 
obtain  from  their  industry  so  great  a 
quantity  of  commodities,  as  when  each 
employs  itself  in  producing,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  other,  th^  things  in 
which  its  labour  is  relatively  most 
efficient.  The  addition  thus  made  to 
the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  the  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
countries  ma^  be  altogether  inferior 
to  the  other  m  productive  capacities, 
and  that  its  labour  and  capital  could 
be  employed  to  greatest  advsmtage  by 
being  removed  bodily  to  the  other. 
The  labour  and  capital  which  have 
been  sunk  in  rendering  Holland  habit- 
able, would  haye  produced  a  much 
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greater  return  if  transported  to  Ame- 
rica or  Ireland.  The  produce  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  greater,  or  the 
labour  less,  than  it  is,  if  everp^thing 
were  produced  where  there  is  the 
greatest  absolute  facility  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  nations  do  not,  at  least 
in  modem  times,  emigrate  en  masse; 
and  while  the  labour  and  capital  of  a 
country  remain  in  the  country,  they 
are  most  beneficially  employed  in  pro- 
ducing for  foreign  markets  as  weQ  as 
for  its  own,  the  things  in  which  it  lies 
under  the  least  disaa vantage,  if  there 
be  none  in  which  it  possesseB  An  ad- 
vantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
QS  contrast  this  view  or  the  benefits 
of  international  commerce  with  other 
theories  which  have  pFCvailed,  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail, 
on  the  same  subject. 

According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated, 
the  only  direct  advantage  of  foreign 
commerce  consists  in  the  imports.  A 
country  obtains  things  which  it  either 
could  not  have  produced  at  all,  or  which 
it  must  have  produced  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labour  than  the 
cost  of  the  tnings  which  it  exports  to 
pay  for  them,  it  thus  obtains  a  more 
ample  supply  of  the  commodities  it 
wants,  for  the  same  labour  and  capital ; 
or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and 
capital,  leaving  the  surplus  disposable 
to  produce  other  things.  The  vulgar 
theory  disregards  this  benefit,  and 
deems  the  advantage  of  commerce  to 
reside  in  the  exports :  as  if  not  what  a 
country  obtains,  but  what  it  parts  with, 
by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  gain  to  it.  An  extended 
market  for  its  produce — an  abundant 
consumption  for  its  goods — a  vent  for 
its  surplus — are  the  phrases  by  which 
it  has  b(.'en  customary  to  designate  the 
uses  and  recommendations  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  This  notion  is 
intelligible,  when  we  consider  that  the 
authors  and  leaders  of  opinion  on  mer- 
cantile questions  have  alwavs  hitherto 
been  the  selling  class.  It  is  in  truth 
a  surviving  relic  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory,  according  to  which,  money 
Deing  me  only  wealth,  Belling,  or  in 
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other  words,  exchanging  goodi  lor 
money,  was  (to  countries  without 
mines  of  their  own)  the  only  way  of 
growing  rich  —  and  importation  of 
goods,  that  id  to  say,  parting  with 
money,  was  so  miich  suotracted  from 
the  benefit. 

The  notion  that  money  alone  is 
wealth,  has  been  long  defunct^  but  it 
has  left  many  of  its  progeny  behina 
it ;  and  even  its  destroyer,  Adiuri  Smith, 
retained  sotne  opinions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  to  any  other  origin. 
Adam  Smith's  theory  oi  the  benefit  of 
foreign  trade,  was  that  it  afforded  an  out- 
let for  the  suiTplus  produce  of  a  country, 
and  enabled  a  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  to  replace  itself  with  a 
profit.  These  expressions  suggest  ideas 
inconsistent  with  a  clear  conception  of 
the  phenomena.  The  expression,  sur- 
plus produce,  seems  to  imply  that  a 
country  is  under  some  kina  of  neces- 
sity of  producing  the  com  or  cloth 
which  it  exports ;  so  that  the  portion 
which  it  does  not  itself  consume,  if 
not  wanted  and  consumed  elsewhere^ 
would  either  be  produced  in  sheer 
waste,  or  if  it  wei*e  not  produced,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  capital  would 
remain  idle,  ana  the  mass  of  productions 
in  the  country  would  be  diminished  by 
80  much.  Either  of  these  suppositions 
would  be  entirely  erroneous.  The 
country  produces  an  exportable  article 
in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  from  no  in- 
herent necessity,  but  as  the  cheapest 
mode  of  supplying  itself  with  other 
things.  If  prevented  from  exporting  this 
BurpTus,  it  would  cease  to  produce  it,  and 
would  no  longer  import  anything,  being 
unable  to  give  an  equivalent ;  but  the 
labour  and  capital  which  had  been 
employed  in  producing  with  a  view  to 
exportation,  would  find  employment  in 
producing  those  desirable  objects  which 
were  previously  brought  from  abroad: 
or,  if  some  of  them  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, in  producing  substitutes  for 
them.  These  articles  would  of  course 
be  produced  at  a  greater  cost  than  that 
of  tne  things  with  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  from  foreign 
countries.  But  the  value  and  price  of 
the  articles  would  rise  in  proportion; 
and  the  capital  would  just  as  much  bt 
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rejjltlcfed,  with  the  orJinary  profit,  from 
the  returns,  as  it  was  when  employed 
in  producing  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  only  losers  (after  the  temporary 
inconvenience  of  tne  change)  would  he 
the  consumers  of  the  heretofore  im- 
ported articles ;  who  would  he  obliged 
either  to  do  without  them,  consuniing 
in  lieu  of  them  something  which  they 
did  not  like  as  well,  or  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  than  before. 

There  is  much  misconception  in  the 
common  notion  of  wliat  commerce  does 
for   a   country.    When  commerce  is 
Bpoken  of  as    a    source  of  national 
wealth,    the  imagination  fixes    itself 
npon  the  lar^e  fortunes  acquired  hy 
merchants,  rather  than  upon  the  saving 
of  price  to  consumers.    But  the  gains 
of  merchants,  when  they  enjoy  no  ex- 
clusive privilege,  are  no  greater  than 
thb  profHs  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  capital  in  the  country  itself.     If  it 
be  said  that  the  capital  now  employed 
in  foreign  trade  could  not  find  employ- 
ment in  supplying  the  home  market,  I 
might  reply,  that  this  is  the  fallacy  of 
general  over-production,  discussed  in  a 
former  chapter :  but  the  thing  is  in  this 
particular  case  too  evident,  to  require 
an  appeal  to  any  general  theory.     We 
not  only  see  that  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  would  find  employment,  hut 
^e  see  what  employment.  There  would 
be  employment  created,  equal  to  that 
ivhich  would  be  taken  away.  Exporta- 
tion ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal 
talue  would  cease  also,  and  all  tnat 
part  of  the    income  of  the  country 
which  had  been  expended  in  imported 
commodities,  would  be  ready  to  expend 
itself  on  the  same  things  produced  at 
home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them. 
Commerce  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheap- 
ening production ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  consumer  is  the  person  ultimately 
benefited;  the  dealer,  in  the  end,  is 
sure  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the  buyer 
obtains  much  or  little  for  his  money, 
lliis  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
effect  (already  touched  upon,  and  to 
be  hereafter  fujly  discussea)  which  the 
cheapening  of  commodities  may  haye 
in  raising  profits;'  in  the  case  when 
the  commooity  cheapened,  being  one 
of  those  consumed  by  luboarers,  enten 


into  the  co8t  of  labour,  by  which  tht* 
rate  of  proiita^is  determined. 

§  5.  Such,  then,  is  the  direct  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  foreign  trade. 
But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  efiects, 
which  must  be  counted  as  benefits  of 
a  high  order.  One  is,  the  tendency  of 
every  extension  of  the  market  to  im- 
prove the  processes  of  production.  A 
country  which  produces  for  a  larger 
market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  n 
more  extended  division  of  labour,  can 
make  ereater  use  of  machinery,  and  is 
more  likely  to  make  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. Whatever  causes  a  greater 
quantity  of  anything  to  be  produced 
in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  world.*  There  is  another  con- 
sideration, principally  applicable  to  an 
early  stage  of  inaustrial  advancement. 
A  people  may  be  in  a  quiescent,  in- 
dolent, uncultivated  state,  with  all 
their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  they  may 
fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive energies  for  want  of  any  suffi- 
cient object  of  desire.  The  opening  of 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  new  objects,  or  tempting 
^em  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things 
which  they  had  not  previously  thought 
attainable,  sometimes  works  a  sort  of 
industrial  revolution  in  a  country  whose 
resources  were  previously  undeveloped 
for  want  of  energy  ana  ambition  in 
the  people:  inducing  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  scanty  comforts  and  little 
work,  to  work  harder  for  the  gratifica> 
tion  of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to 
save,  and  accumulate  capital,  for  tho 
still  more  complete  satisfaction  of  those 
tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of 
commerce  are  surpassed  in  importance 
by  those  of  its  effects,  which  are  in- 
tellectual and  moral.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  human  improvement, 
of  placing  human  beings  in  contact 
with  persons  dissimilar  to  themselves, 
and  with  modes  of  thought  and  actioB 
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unlike  those  witli  Trhich  they  are  fami- 
liar. Commerce  is  now,  what  war  once 
was,  the  principal  source  of  this  con- 
tact. Commercial  adventurers  irom 
more  advanced  countries  have  gene- 
rally been  the  first  civilizers  of  bar- 
banans.  And  commerce  is  the  purpose 
of  the  far  greater  pai't  of  the  communi- 
cation which  takes  place  between  civi- 
lized nations.  Such  communication 
has  always  been,  and  is  pecuh'arly«in 
the  present  age,  pne  of  the  primary 
sources  of  progress.  To  haman  beings, 
who,  as  hitnerto  educated,  can  scarcely 
cultivate  even  a  good  quality  without 
running  it  into  a  fault,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  be  perpetually  comparing  their 
own  notions  and  customs  with  the  expe- 
rience and  example  of  persons  in  aif- 
ferent  circumstances  from  themselves : 
and  there  is  no  nation  which  does  not 
need  to  borrow  from  others,  not  merely 
particular  arts  or  practices,  but  essen- 
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tial^^ints  of  character  in  which  its 
own  type  is  inferior.  Finally,  com- 
merce first  taught  nations  to  see  with 
good-will  the  wealth. and  prosperity  of 
one  another.  Before,  the  patriot,  un- 
less sofficiently  advanced  in  culture  to 
feel  the  world  his  country,  wished  all 
countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-goyemed, 
but  his  own:  he  now  sees  in  their 
wealth  and  progress  a  direct  source  of 
wealth  and  progress  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly  ren- 
dering war  obsolete,  by  strengthening 
and  multiplying  the  personal  interests 
which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it. 
And  it  may  be  said  witnout  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  great  extent  and  rapid 
increase  of  international  trade,  in  being 
the  principal  guarantee  of  the  peace  S 
the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  se- 
curity for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of 
the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  human  race. 
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OF  INTEBNATIOVAL  YALUES. 


§  1.  Thb  values  of  commodities 
produced  at  the  same  place,  or  in 
places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital 
to  move  finely  between  them — let  us 
say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country — depend 
(temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon 
their  cost  of  production.  But  the  value 
of  a  commodity  brought  from  a  distant 
place,  especiully  from  a  foreign  country, 
aoes  not  depend  on  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes. 
On  what,  then,  does  it  depend?  Tlie 
value  of  a  thing  in  any  place,  depends 
on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that 
place ;  which  in  the  case  of  an  imi>orted 
article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  thing  whicli  is  exported  to  pay 
for  it. 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter, 
money  beine  a  mere  instrument  for 
exchanging  uiings  against  one  another, 
we  will,  for  simplicity,  begin  by  sup- 
posing the  international  trade  to  be  in 


form,  what  it  always  is  in  reality,  an 
actual  trucking  of  one  commodity 
against  another.  As  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  fbimd  all 
the  laws  of  interchange  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  money  is  used 
or  not;  money  never  governing,  but 
always  obeying,  those  general  laws. 

If,  then,  England  imports  wine  from 
Spain,  giving  for  every  pipe  of  wine 
a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value 
of  a  pipe  of  wine  in  England  will 
not  depend  upon  what  the  produo* 
tion  of  the  wme  may  have  cost  in 
Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production 
of  the  cloth  has  cost  in  England. 
Though  the  wine  may  have  cost 
in  Spain  the  equivalent  of  only  ten 
days  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  costs  in 
England  twenty  days  labour,  the  wine, 
when  brought  to  England,  will  ex- 
chan^  for  the  produce  of  twenty  days 
English  labour,  plus  the  cost  of  car- 
riage i  including  the  usoal  profit  on  ths 
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importer'fl  capital  dming  the  time  it  is 
locked  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
emplojment. 

The  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of 
a  foreign  commodity,  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  home  produce  which  must 
be  given  to  the  foreign  country  in  ex- 
change for  it.  In  other  words,  the 
Talaes  of  foreign  commodities  depend 
on  the  terms  of  international  exchange. 
AVhat,  then,  do  these  depend  upon? 
What  is  it,  which,  in  the  case  sup 
posed,  causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spam 
to  be  exchangea  with  England  for 
exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth?  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  their  cost  of 
production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine 
were  both  made  in  Spain,  they  would 
exchange  at  their  cost  of  production  in 
8pain;  if  they  were  both  made  in 
England,  they  would  exchange  at  their 
cost  of  production  in  England :  but  all 
the  clotn  being  made  in  England,  and 
all  the  wine  in  Spain,  they  are  in  cir- 
cumstances to  wmch  we  have  already 
determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  applicable.  We  must 
accordingly,  as  we  have  done  before  in 
a  similar  embarrassment,  £biU  back 
upon  an  antecedent  law,  that  of  supply 
and  demand:  and  in  this  we  shall 
again  find  the  solution  of  our  difiBculty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a 
separate  Essay,  already  once  referred 
to;  and, a  quotation  of  part  of  the 
exposition  then  given,  will  be  the  best 
introduction  to  my  present  view  of  the 
subject.  I  must  give  notice  that  we 
are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  which  political 
economy  affords;  that  the  subject  is 
one  wmch  cannot  possibly  be  made 
elementaiy ;  and  that  a  more  continu- 
ous efibrt  of  attention  than  has  yet 
been  required,  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The 
thread,  however,  which  we  are  about 
to  take  in  hand,  is  ia  itself  very  simple 
and  manageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
in  following  it  through  the  windings 
and  entanglements  of  complex  interna- 
tional transactions. 

§  2.  "When  the  trade  is  esta- 
blished between  the  two  coimtries,  the 
two  commodities  will   exchange    for 


each  other  at  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
change in  both  countries — bating  the 
cost  of  carriage,  of  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  omit 
the  consideration.  Supposing,  there-* 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one 
cotmtry  to  the  other  could  be  effected 
without  labour  and  without  cost,  no 
sooner  would  the  trade  be  opened  than 
the  value  of  the  two  commoaities,  esti- 
mated in  each  other,  would  come  to  a 
level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broad- 
cloth cost  in  England  as  much  lai)our 
as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Germany 
as  much  as  20."  In  common  witti 
most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  ad* 
visable,  in  these  intricate  investiga- 
tions, to  give  distinctness  and  fixity  to 
the  conception  by  numerical  examples. 
These  examples  must  sometimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  be  purely  suppositi- 
tious. I  should  have  preferrea  real 
ones ;  but  all  that  is  essential  is,  that 
the  numbers  should  be  such  as  admit 
of  being  easily  followed  through  the 
subsequent  combinations  into  which 
they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  made, 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  from  England. 
"When  each  country  produced  both 
commodities  for  itself,  10  yards  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  15  vards  of  linen  in 
England,  and  for  20  m  Germany.  They 
will  now  exchange  for  the  same  number 
of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
number?  If  for  15  yards,  England 
will  be  just  as  she  was,  ana  Germany 
will  gain  all.  If  for  20  yards,  Germany 
will  be  as  before,  and  England  will 
derive  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  If  for 
any  number  intermediate  between  15 
and  20,  the  advantage  will  be  shared 
between  the  two  countries.  If,  for 
example,  10  yards  of  cloth  exchange 
for  18  of  linen,  England  will  gain  an 
advantage  of  3  yards  on  every  15, 
Germany  will  save  2  out  of  every  20. 
The  problem  is,  what  are  the  causes 
which  determine  the  proportion  in 
which  the  cloth  of  En^and  and  th(» 
Hnen  of  Germany  will  exchange  fof 
each  other. 
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"  As  exchange  value,  in  this  case  as 
in  every  other,  is  proverbially  flnctn- 
atiiig,  it  does  not  matter  what  we 
suppose  it  to  be  when  we  begin:  we 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  be  any 
fixed  point  about  which  it  oscillates, 
which  it  has  a  tendency  always  to 
approach  to,  and  to  remain  at.  Let 
ns  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  effect  of 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  10  yards  of  cloth,  in 
both  countries,  exchange  for  17  yards 
of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  it  which  can  find  a 
purchaser,  varies,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  according  to  the  price.  In 
Germany  the  price  of  10  yards  of  cloth 
is  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 
quantity  of  money  is  equivalent  in 
Germany  to  17  yards  of  finen.^  Now, 
that  bemg  the  price,  there  is  some 
particular  number  of  yards  of  cloth, 
which  will  be  in  demand,  or  will  find 
purchasers,  at  that  price,  lliere  is  some 
given  quantity  of  cloth,  more  than 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  that 
price ;  less  than  which,  at  that  price, 
would  not  fully  satisfy  the  demand. 
Let  us  suppose  this  quantity  to  be  1000 
times  10  yards. 

**  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
England.  There,  the  price  of  17  yards 
of  linen  is  10  yards  of  cloth,  or  what- 
ever quantity  of  money  is  equivalent 
in  England  to  10  yards  of  cloth. 
There  is  some  particular  number 
of  yards  of  linen  which,  at  that 
price,  will  exactly  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  no  more.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  number  is  1000  times  17 
yards. 

"  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards 
of  cloth,  so  are  1000  times  17  yards  to 
1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  existing 
exchange  value,  the  linen  which  Eng- 
land requires  will  exactly  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  Germany  re- 
quires. The  demand  on  each  side  is 
precisely  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 
supply  on  the  other.  The  conditions 
required  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two 
commodities  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
changed, as  we  supposed  them  to  be, 


in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  ^en  fbr  10 
yards  of  cloth. 

"But  our  suppositions  migfct  have 
been  different.  Suppose  that,  at  the 
assumed  rate  of  interchange,  England 
had  been  disposed  to  consume  no 
greater  quantity  f!^  linen  than  800 
times  17  yards :  it  is  evident  thai,  at 
the  rate  supposed,  this  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  pay  for  the  1000  times  10 
yards  of  eloth  which  we  have  supposed 
Germany  to  require  at  the  assumed 
value.  Germany  would  be  able  to 
procure  no  more  than  800  times  10 
yards  at  that  price.  To  procure  the 
remaining  200,  which  she  woald  have 
no  means  of  doing  but  by  bidding 
higher  for  them,  she  would  offer  more 
than  17  yards  of  Hnen  in  exchange  for 
10  yards  of  cloth :  let  ns  suppose  her 
to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  perhaps, 
England  would  be  inclined  to  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  linen.  She  would 
consume,  possibly,  at  that  price,  90O 
times  18  yards.  On  the  other  hand, 
cloth  having  risen  in  price,  the  demand 
of  Germany  for  it  would  probably  have 
diminished.  If,  instead  of  1000  times 
10  yards,  she  is  now  contented  with 
900  times  10  yards,  these  will  exactly 
pay  for  the  900  times  18  yards  of  linen 
which  England  is  willing  to  take  at 
the  altered  price :  the  demand  on  each 
side  will  again  exactly  suffice  to  take 
off  the  corresponding  supply;  and  10 
yards  for  18  will  be  the  rate  at  which, 
m  both  countries,  cloth  will  exchange 
for  linen. 

"  The  converse  of  all  this  would  have 
hapnened,  if,  instead  of  800  times  17 
yaras,  we  had  supposed  that  England, 
at  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  would  have 
taken  1200  times  17  yards  of  linen.  In 
this  case,  it  is  England  whose  demand 
is  not  fully  supplied;  it  is  England 
who,  by  bidding  for  more  linen,  will 
alter  tne  rate  of  interchange  to  her 
own  disadvantage ;  and  10  yards  of 
cloth  will  fall,  in  both  countries,  below 
the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen,  dj  this 
fall  of  cloth,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
this  rise  of  linen,  the  demand  of  Ger- 
many for  doth  will  incresise.  and  the 
demand  of  England  for  hnen  will 
diminish,  till  the  rate  of  interchange 
has  so  ai^usted  itself  that  the  cloth 
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and  the  Bdoxi  will  exactly  pay  for  one 
another ;  and  when  once  this  point  is 
attained,  values  will  remain  without 
further  alteration. 

"  It  may  he  considered,  therefore,  as 
eetahhshed,  that  when  two  countries 
trade  together  in  two  Gommodities,  the 
exchange  value  of  these  commodities 
relatively  to  each  other  will  ai^ust 
itself  to  the  inclinations  and  circum- 
stances <^  the  consumers  on  hoth  sides, 
in  such  manner  that  the  quantities 
required  t^  each  country,  of  the  articles 
wluch  it  imports  from  its  neighbour, 
tbail  he  exactly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
OBe  another.  As  the  inclinations  and 
circumstances  of  consumers  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  rule,  so  neither  can  the 
proportions  in  which  the  two  commo- 
dities will  he  interchanged.  We  know 
that  the  limits  within  which  the  Taria- 
tion  is  confined,  are  the  ratio  betwe^ 
^ir  costs  of  production  in  the  one 
oountxy,  and  the  ratio  between  their 
costs  of  production  In  the  other.  Ten 
yards  oi  cloth  cannot  exchange  for 
more  than  2Q  yards  of  linen,  nor  for 
less  than  15.  6ut  they  may  exchange 
for  any  intermediate  number.  The 
ratios,  therefore,  in  which  the  adyan- 
tage  of  the  trade  may  be  divi^ed^  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  are  various. 
The  circumstances  on  which  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  each  countnr  more 
remotely  depends,  admit  only  of  a  very 
general  indication. 

"  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an 
extreme  case,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  inter- 
change would  be  reajted  by  one  j»arty, 
the  other  country  gaining  nothing  at 
all.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  the 
hypothesis  that,  of  some  given  oom- 
modity,  a  certain  Quantity  is  all  that 
is  wanted  at  any  pnce ;  and  that,  when 
that  quantity  is  obtained,  no  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  would  induce  other 
consumers  to  come  forward,  or  those 
who  are  already  supplied,  to  take  more. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  in 
Germany  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade 
with  England  commenced,  when  10 
yards  of  cloth  oost  her  as  much  labour 
as  20  yards  of  linen,  she  nevertheless 
consumed  as  much  cloth  as  she  wanted 
onder  any  circumstances,  and,  if  she 


could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  10  yards 
of  cloth  for  15  of  linen,  she  would  not 
consume  more.  Let  this  fixed  ouantity 
be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  tne  rate, 
however,  of  10  for  20,  EngUnd  would 
want  more  linen  than  would  be  equi- 
valent to  this  quantity  of  cloth,  nhe 
would,  consequently,  offer  a  higher 
value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  she  would  offer  her  cloth  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  But,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  Ger- 
many to  take  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
ride  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  was  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  its  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of 
cloth  would  purchase.  It  might  be, 
that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fall  would  not  suffice 
than  that  which  would  make  10  yards 
of  cloth  exchange  for  16  of  linen. 
Germany  would  then  gain  the  whole  of 
tile  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade 
commenced.  It  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest, however,  of  Germany  herself  to 
keep  her  linen  a  little  behw  the  value 
at  which  it  could  be  produced  In  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  herself  from 
being  supplanted  by  the  home  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  would 
always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  though  it  might 
be  a  very  trifling  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  con- 
tained the  first  elementaiT  principle  of 
International  Values.  I  have,  as  is 
indispensable  in  such  abstract  and  hy- 
pothetical cases,  supposed  the  circum- 
stances to  be  much  less  complex  than 
they  really  are :  in  the  first  place  by 
suppressing  the  cost  of  carriage :  next, 
by  supposing  that  there  are  only  two 
countnes  trading  together ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  trade  only  in  two  commodi- 
ties. To  render  tne  eicposition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  various  circumstances,  thus 
temporarily  left  out  to  simplify  the 
argument.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  any  kind  of  soicDtific  investigation 
will  probably  see,  without  formalproo^ 
that  the  inlroduction  of  these  circum- 
stances cannot  alter  the  theory  of  the 
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subject.  Trade  among  any  number  of 
countries,  and  in  any  number  of  com- 
modities, must  take  place  on  the  same 
essential  principles  as  trade  between 
two  countries  and  in  two  commodities. 
Introducing  a  greater  number  of  agents 
precisely  similar,  cannot  change  the 
law  of  their  action,  no  more  than 
putting  additional  weights  into  the 
two  scales  of  a  balance  alters  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  alters  nothing  but 
the  numerical  results.  For  more  com- 
plete satisfaction,  however,  we  will 
enter  into  the  complex  cases  with  the 
same  particularity  with  which  we  have 
stated  the  simpler  one. 

§  3.    First,  let  us  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  of  carriage.    The  chief 
difference  will  then  be,  that  the  cloi.h 
and  the  linen  will  no  Iqnger  exchange 
for  each  other  at  precisely  the  same 
rate  in  both  countries.    linen,  having 
to  be  carried  to  England,  will  be  dearer 
there  by  its  cost  of  carriage ;  and  cloth 
will  be  dearer  in  Germany  by  the  cost 
cf  carrying  it  from  England.    Linen, 
estimated  in  cloth,  will  be  dearer  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  by  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  both  articles .  and  so  will 
cloth  in  Germany,  estimated  in  linen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
each  is  equivalent  to  one  yard  of  hnen ; 
and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have 
been  carried  without  cost,  the  terms  of 
interchange  would  have  been  10  yards 
of  cluth  for  17  of  linen.    It  may  seem 
at  first  that  each  country  will  pay  its 
own  cost  of  carriage ;  that  is,  the  car- 
riage of  the  article  it  imports ;  that  in 
Grermany   10  yards  of  cloth  will  ex- 
change for  18  of  linen,  namely,  the 
original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  cloth ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, lO^yards  of  cloth  will  only  pur- 
chase  16  of  linen,  1  yard  being  de- 
ducted for  the  cost  of  carriage  oi  the 
linen.     This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  it  will  only  be 
true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English 
consumers  would  take  at  the  price  of 
10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for  the  cloth 
which  the  German  consnmers  would 
take  at  10  for  18.    The  yalues^  what- 
ever they  are,  must  establish  this  equi- 
librium.   No  absolatd  role,  therefore^ 


can  be  laid  down  for  the  divinon  of  tho 
cost,  no  more  than  for  the  division  of 
the  advantage :  and  it  does  not  follow- 
that  in  whatever  ratio  the  one  is  di- 
vided, the  other  will  be  divided  in  the 
same.  It  b  impossible  to  say,  if  the 
cost  of  carriage  could  be  annihilated, 
whether  the  producing  or  the  importing 
country  would  be  most  benefited.  This 
would  depend  on  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  effect  more. 
But  for  it,  every  commodity  would  (if 
trade  be  supposed  free)  be  either  regu- 
larly imported  or  regularly  exported. 
A  country  would  make  nothing  for 
itself  which  it  did  not  also  make  for 
other  countries.  But  in  oonsequenoa 
of  cost  of  carriage  there  are  many- 
things,  especially  bulky  articles,  which 
every,  or  almost  every  country  pro- 
duces within  itself.  After  exporting 
the  things  in  which  it  can  employ  itself 
most  advantageously,  and  importing 
those  in  which  it  is  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  there  are  many  lying 
between,  of  which  the  relative  cost  of 

Production  in  that  and  in  other  countries 
iffers  so  little,  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
would  absorb  more  than  the  whole 
saving  in  cost  of  production  which 
would  be  obtained  by  importing  one 
and  exporting  another.  This  is  the 
case  with  numerous  commodities  of 
common  consumption;  including  the 
coarser  qualities  of  many  articbs  of 
food  and  manufacture,  of  which  the 
finer  kinds  are  the  subject  of  extensive 
international  traffic. 

§  4.  Let  us  now  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  commodities  than  the  two 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Let  cloth 
and  linen,  however,  be  still  the  articles 
of  which  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  England  and  in  Germany 
differs  the  most ;  so  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  two  commodities,  these 
would  be  the  two  which  it  would  be 
most  their  interest  to  exchange.  We 
will  now  a^ain  omit  cost  of  carriage, 
which,  having  been  shown  not  to  affect 
the  essentials  of  the  question,  does  but 
embarrass  unnecessanly  the  statement 
of  it.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the 
demand  of  Engluul  for  linen  is  either 
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10  mnch  greater  than  that  of  Germany 
for  cloth,  or  so  much  more  extensible  hy 
cheapness,  that  if  England  had  no  com- 
taoditj  but  cloth  which  Germany  would 
lake,  the  demand  of  England  would 
force  up  the  terms  of  interchange  to  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  only  16  of  Imen,  so 
that  England  would  gain  only  the  dif- 
ference oetween  15  and  16,  Germany 
the  difference  between  16  and  20.  But 
let  us  now  suppose  that  England  has 
also  another  commodity,  say  iron, 
which  is  in  demand  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  of 
equal  yalue  in  England  with  10  yards 
of  cloth,  (let  us  call  this  quantity  a 
hundred  weight)  will,  if  produced  in 
Germany,  cost  as  much  labour  as  18 
yards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  Eng- 
land for  17,  it  will  undersell  the  Grer- 
man  producer.  In  these  circumstances, 
Hnen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate 
of  16  yards  for  10  of  cloth,  but  will  stop, 
suppose  at  17 ;  for  although  at  that 
rate  of  interchange,  Germany  will  not 
take  enough  clotn  to  pay  for  all  the 
linen  required  by  England,  she  will 
take  iron  for  the  remainder,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  England  whether  she 
gives  a  hundred  weight  of  iron  or  10 
yards  of  cloth,  both  being  made  at  the 
same  cost.  If  we  now  superadd  coals 
or  cottons  on  the  side  of  England,  and 
wine,  or  com,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of 
Greimanyj  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  principle.  Hie  exports  of  each 
country  must  exactly  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  meaning  now  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports,  not  those  of  par- 
ticular commodities  taken  singly.  The 
produce  of  fifty  days  English  labour, 
whether  in  cloth,  coals,  iron,  or  any 
other  exports,  will  exchange  for  the 
produce  ot  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days 
German  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  international 
demand.  There  is  some  proportion  at 
Which  the  demand  of  the  two  countries 
for  each  other's  products  will  exactly 
correspond;  so  that  the  things 
supplied  by  England  to  Germany 
will  be  completely  paid  for,  and 
no  more,  by  those  supplied  by  Ger- 
many to  England.  Tnis  accordingly 
will  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  English  and  the  produce  of 


Carman  labour  will  exchange  for  one 
another. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked  what  countiy 
draws  to  itself  the  greatest  share  of  the 
adyantage  of  any  trade  it  carries  on, 
the  answer  is,  the  country  for  whose 
productions  there  is  in  other  countries 
the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand 
the  most  susceptible  of  increase  from 
additional  cheapness.  In  so  far  as  the 
productions  of  any  country  possess  this 
property,  the  country  obtains  all  foreign 
commodities  at  less  cost.  It  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity 
of  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
its  exports.  It  also  gets  its  imports 
cheaper,  the  less  the  extent  and  in* 
tensity  of  its  own  demand  for  them* 
The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whose 
demand  is  small.  A  coimtry  which 
desires  few  foreign  productions,  and 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  them,  while 
its  own  commodities  are  in  great  re- 
quest inlforeign  countries,  will  obtain 
its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small 
cost,  that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  yery  small  quantity  of  its 
labour  and  capital. 

Lastly,  haying  introduced  more  than 
the  original  two  commodities  into  the 
hypothesis,  let  us  also  introduce  more 
than  the  original  two  countries.  After 
the  demand  of  England  for  the  linen  of 
Germany  has  raised  the  rate  of  inter- 
change to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  16  of 
linen,  suppose  a  trade  opened  between 
England  and  some  other  country  which 
also  exports  linen.'  And  let  us  suppose 
that  if  England  had  no  trade  but  with 
this  third  country,  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  woidd  enable  her  to  ob* 
tain  from  it,  for  10  yards  of  cloth  or  its 
equivalent,  17  yaros  of  linen.  She 
evidently  would  not  go  on  buying  linen 
from  Germany  at  the  former  rate :  Ger- 
many would  be  undersold,  and  must 
consent  to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other 
country.  In  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  production  and  of  demand  in 
the  third  country  are  supposed  to  be  in 
themselves  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  the  circumstances  of  Ge^ 
many ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  ne* 
cessary :  we  might  suppose  that  if  the 
trade  with  Germany  dia  not  exist,  Eng- 
land would  be  obliged  to  give  to  the 
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other  comitry  the  same  adTantagoous 
terms  which  she  gives  to  Germany:  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  16,  or  even  less  tnan 
^  6,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening  of  the 
third  coontiT  makes  a  great  difference 
m  favour  of  England.  There  is  now  a 
double  market  for  English  exports, 
while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen 
is  only  what  it  was  before.  This 
necessarily  obtains  for  England  more 
advantsgeous  terms  of  interohange. 
The  two  countries,  requiring  much 
more  of  her  produce  than  was  required 
by  either  afone,  must,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  force  an  increased  demand  for 
their  exports^  by  offering  them  at  a 
lower  value. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effisct  in 
favour  of  England  from  the  opening  of 
another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  though  the 
country  from  which  the  demand  comes 
should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Suppose  that 
the  third  countiy,  though  requiring 
cloth  or  iron  front  England,  produces 
no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  there.  She  however  pro- 
duces exportable  articles,  or  she  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  imports  t 
her  exports,  though  not  suitable  to  the 
Englisn  oonsumer,  can  find  a  market 
somewhere.  As  we  are  only  supposing 
three  countries,  we  must  assume  ner  to 
find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to 
pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England 
by  orders  on  her  German  customers. 
Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 


Sav  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a 
ebt  to  England  on  account  of  the 
third  country,  and  the  means  for  both 
purposes  must  be  derived  from  her  ex- 
portable  produce.  She  must  therefore 
tender  tnat  produce  to  Englahd  on 
terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  force  a 
demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt. 
Everything  will  take  place  precisely  as 
if  the  third  country  nad  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and 
offered  that  produce  to  England  in  ez> 
change  for  hers.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which 
German  goods  have  to  furnish  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them 
in  Eugland|  that  ist  by  lowering  their 


▼aloe.  Thus  an  increaie  of  demtad 
for  a  country's  exports  in  any  fbreijgn 
countiy,  enables  ner  to  obtain  mon 
cheaply  even  those  imports  which  b1«b 
procures  from  other  quarters.  An^ 
conversely,  .an  increase  of  her  own  de- 
mand for  any  foreign  commodity  oaat' 
pels  her,  6CBteris  paribus^  to  pay  dearer 
for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  we  have  now  iUua- 
trated,  may  be  appropriately  named, 
the  Equation  of  International  Demand. 
It  may  be  ooncisely  stated  as  follows. 
The  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  for 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  at  such 
values  as  are  required  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  her  exports  tnay  exactly  pay 
for  the  whole  of  her  impoits*  This  law 
of  International  Values  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  general  law  of 
Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of 
Supplv  and  Demand.*  We  nave  seen 
that  the  value  of  a  commodity  always 
so  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand 
to  the  exact  level  of  the  supply.  Bni 
all  trade,  either  between  nations  or 
individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities, in  which  the  things  that  they 
respectively  have  to  sell,  constitute 
also  their  means  of  purchase :  the  supply 
brought  by  the  one  constitutes  Jiis  de' 
mand  for  what  is  brousrht  by  the  other. 
So  that  supply  and  aemand  are  but 
another  expression  for  reciprocal  de> 
mand :  %nd  to  say  that  value  will  aclinst 
itself  so  as  to  equalize  demand  with 
supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  will  ad- 
just itself  so  as  to  equalise  the  demand 
on  one  side  with  the  demand  on  the 
other. 

S  5.  To  trace  the  ocnsequenoes  of 
this  law  of  Intemationid  Values  through 
their  wide  ramifications,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  is  one 
of  its  apphcations  which  I  will  notice^ 
as  being  in  itself  not  unimportant,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  which  will 
oocu])y  us  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  more 
Aifi  and  clear  understanding  of  the  law 
itself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which 
4  country  purchasea  a  foreign  commo* 
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ditj,  does  not  oonform  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  from  which 
the  commodity  comes.  Suppose  now  a 
change  in  that  cost  of  production ;  an 
improvement,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Will  the  henent  of 
the  improvement  be  iiilly  participated 
in  b^  other  countries?  Will  the  com- 
modity be  sold  as  much  cheaper  to 
foreignersi  as  it  is  produced  cheaper  at 
heme  ?  lliis  question,  and  the  consi- 
derations wlucn  must  be  entered  into 
in  order  to  resolve  it,  are  well  adapted 
to  try  the  worth  of  the  theory. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  that  the  im- 
provement is  of  a  nature  to  create  a  new 
branch  of  export :  to  make  foreigners 
resort  to  the  oountig^  for  a  commodity 
which  they  had  previously  produced  at 
home.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country  is  increased  ;  which  necessarily 
alters  the  international  values  to  its 
advantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
foreign  countries,  who,  therefore,  though 
they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
new  product,  must  purchase  that  benefit 
by  paying  for  all  the  other  productions 
ox  tne  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  be- 
fore. How  much  dearer,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  necessary  for  re-establish- 
ing, under  these  new  conditions,  the 
Equation  of  Intematioval  Demand. 
These  cooseqnences  follow  in  a  very 
obvious  manner  from  the  law  of  inter- 
Bational  values,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
space  in  illustrating  them,  but  shall 
pass  to  the  more  frequent  case,  of  an 
improvement  which  does  not  create  a 
new  article  <^  export,  but  lowers  the 
cost  of  production  of  something  which 
the  country  already  exported. 

It  being  advants^ous,  in  discussions 
of  this  complicated  nature,  to  employ 
definite  numerical  amountSi  we  shall 
return  to  our  original  example.  Ten 
yards  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  Germany, 
would  require  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
linen  ;  but,  by  the  play  of  international 
demand,  they  can  be  obtained  from 
England  for  seventeen.  Suppose  now, 
that  by  a  mechanical  improvement 
made  in  Germany,  and  not  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  England,  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which 


produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is 
enabled  to  produce  thirty.  Linen  falls 
one-third  in  value  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Germany.  Will  it 
also  fall  one-third  as  compared  with 
English  cloth,  thus  ^ving  to  England, 
in  common  with  Germany,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  improvement  ?  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  was  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of 
producing  it,  and  since  England, 
accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  even  of  the  twenty  yards  which 
Germany  could  have  given  for  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  only  obtained  seven- 
teen—why should  she  now  obtain  more, 
merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is 
removed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  outset,  the 
improvement  will  lower  the  value  of 
linen  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  all 
other  commodities  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, including,  among  the  rest,  even 
the  imported  commodity,  cloth.  If  10 
yards  of  cloth  previously  exchanged  for 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  ex« 
change  for  half  as  much  more,  or  25i 
yards.  But  whether  thev  will  continue 
to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  effect  which 
this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  pro- 
duoes  on  the  international  demand. 
The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcelv  fail  to  be  increased.  But  it 
might  be  increased  either  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less 
proportion. 

n  the  demand  was  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  cheapness, 
England  would  take  as  many  times  25^ 
yards  of  linen,  as  the  number  of  times 
17  yards  which  she  took  previously. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  of  olotl^  or  of  the  equivalentH  of 
cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective 
income  of  her  people,  as  she  did  before. 
Germany,  on  ner  part,  would  probably 
require,  at  that  rate  of  interchange,  the 
same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  be^ 
cause'it  woula  in  reality  cost  her  ex 
actly  as  much  ;  264  y^^rds  of  linen  being 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market, 
as  17  yards  were  before.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth  for  251  o^ 
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Hnon  18  tbe  rate  of  interchange  which 
under  these  new  conditions  would  re- 
store the  eouation  of  international  de- 
mand ;  and  England  would  obtain  linen 
one-third  cheaper  than  before,  being 
the  same  advantage  as  was  obtained  bj 
Germany. 

It  might  happen,  howeyer,  that  this 
great  cheapening  of  linen  would  in- 
crease the  aemand  for  it  in  England  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
cheapness;  and  that  if  she  before 
wanted  1000  times  17  yards,  she  would 
now  require  more  than  1000  times  25 J 
yards  to  satisfy  her  demand.  If  so, 
the  equation  of  international  demand 
cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of 
interchange ;  to  pay  for  the  linen  Eng- 
land must  offer  cloth  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms :  say,  for  example,  10 
yards  for  21  of  linen  ;  so  that  England 
will  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
improvement  in  the  production  of  linen, 
while  Germany,  in  addition  to  that 
benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
But  again,  it  is  possible  that  England 
might  not  desire  to  increase  her  con- 
sumption of  linen  in  even  so  great  a 
proportion  as  that  of  the  increased 
cheapness ;  she  might  not  desire  so 
great  a  quantity  as  1000  times  254 
yards :  ana  in  that  case  Germany  must 
force  a  demand,  by  ofiering  more  than 
254  y&rds  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth; 
linen  vnXi  be  cheapened  in  England  in 
a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany; 
while  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on 
more  unfavourable  terms,  and  at  a 
higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the 
manner  in  wliich  these  results  might 
be  modified  by  introducing  into  the 
hypotheKis  other  countries  and  other 
coniniodities.  There  is  a  further  cir- 
cumstance by  which  they  may  also  be 
modified.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
consumer  of  Germany  have  had  a  part 
of  their  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  the 
increased  cheapness  of  Enen,  which 
they  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing 
their  consumption  of  that  article,  but 
which  they  may,  likewise,  expend  in 
othiT  articles,  and  among  otners,  in 
cloth  or  other  imported  commodities. 
This  would  be  an  additional  element  in 


the  international  demand,  and  would 
modify  more  or  less  the  terms  of  inter- 
change. 

Of  the  three  possible  Tarieties  in  tbe 
influence  of  cheapness  on  demand, 
which  is  the  more  probable — ^that  the 
demand  would  be  increased  more  than 
the  cheapness,  as  much  as  the  cheap- 
ness, or  less  than  the  cheapness?  This 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
commodity,  and  on  the  tastes  of  par- 
chasers.  When  the  commodity  is  ono 
in  general  request,  and  the  fall  of  iti 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
much  larger  class  of  incomes  than  be- 
fore, the  aemand  is  often  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  fall  of  price, 
and  a  larger  sum  of  money  i»  on  the 
whole  expended  in  the  article.  Such 
was  the  case  with  coffee,  when  ite  price 
was  lowered  by  successive  reductions 
of  taxation ;  and  such  would  probably 
be  the  case  with  sugar,  wine,  and  a 
largo  class  of  commodities  which, 
though  not  necessaries,  are  largely  con- 
sumed, and  in  which  many  consumers 
indulge  when  the  articles  are  cheap 
and  economize  when  they  are  dear. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
when  a  commodity  falls  in  nrice,  leas 
money  is  spent  in  it  than  before :  a 
greater  quantity  is  consumed,  but  not 
so  great  a  Yalue.  The  consumer  who 
saves  money  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  will  be  likely  to  expend  part  of 
the  saving  in  increasing  his  consump- 
tion of  other  things:  and  unless  the 
low  price  attracte  a  large  class  of  new 
purchasers  who  were  either  not  consu- 
mers of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  in 
small  quantity  and  occasionally,  a  less 
aggregate  sum  will  be  expended  on  it. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  the  third 
of  our  three  cases  is  the  moat  probable : 
and  an  improvement  in  an  exportable 
article  is  lixelv  to  be  as  beneficial  (if  not 
more  beneficial)  to  foreign  countries, 
as  to  the  country  where  the  article  is 
produced. 

§  6.  Thus  far  had  the  theoir  of  in- 
ternational values  been  carried  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 
But  intelligent  criticisms  (chiefly  those 
of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Thornton) 
and  subsequent  further  investigation, 
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have  shewn  that  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  though  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  the  complete 
theory  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports 
and  imports  between  the  two  countries 
(or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  be- 
tween each  country  and  the  world) 
must  in  the  aggregate  pay  for  each 
other,  and  must  therefore  oe  exchanged 
for  one  another  at  such  values  as  will 
be  compatible  with  the  equation  of  in- 
ternational demand.  That  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  furnish  the  complete  law 
of  the  phenomenon,  appears  from  the 
following  consideration:  that  several 
different  r&tos  of  international  value 
may  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  law. 

The  supposition  was,  that  England 
could  produce  10  yards  of  cloth  with 
the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and 
Germany  with  the  same  labour  as  20 
of  linen  ;  that  a  trade  was  opened  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  that  England 
thenceforth  confined  her  production  to 
cloth,  and  Germany  to  linen ;  and,  that 
if  10  yards  of  cloth  should  thenceforth 
exchange  for  17  of  linen,  England  and 
Germany  would  exactly  supply  each 
other's  demand :  that,  for  instance,  if 
England  wanted  at  that  price  17,000 
yards  of  linen,  Germany  would  want 
exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  that  price,  England  would 
be  required  to  give  for  the  linen. 
Under  these  suppositions  it  appeared, 
that  10  cloth  for  17  linen,  would  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  international  values. 

But  it  is  qnite  possible  that  some 
other  rate,  such  as  10  cloth  for  18  linen, 
might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  international  demand.  Sup- 
pose that  at  this  last  rate,  England 
would  want  more  linen  than  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
the  cheapness ;  that  she  would  not  want 
the  18,000  which  she  could  now  buy 
with  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  but  would 
be  content  with  17,500,  for  which  she 
would  pay  (at  the  new  rate  of  10  for 
18)  9722  yards  of  cloth.  Germany, 
again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
than  when  it  could  be  bought  at  10 
for  17,  would  probably  reduce  her  con- 
■umptioa  to  an  amount  below  10,000 


yards,  perhaps  to  the  very  same  num- 
ber, 9722.  under  these  conditions  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand 
would  still  exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18,  would 
equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  De- 
mand :  and  many  other  rates  of  inter- 
change might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
might  be  equallv  satisfied  by  every  nil* 
merical  rate  which  could  be  supposed. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  a  portion  of 
indeterminateness  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  international  values  would  adiust 
themselves,  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  influencing  circumstances  can- 
not yet  have  been  taken  into  the 
account. 

§  7.  It  win  be  found  that  to  snpply 
this  deficiency,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration not  onlj,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each 
country,  ot  the  imported  commodities ; 
but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
supplying  that  demand,  which  are  set 
at  liberty  in  each  country  bv  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  its  industnr. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  more  convenient 
numbers  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  employed.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  England  100  yards  of  cloth, 
previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for 
100  of  linen,  but  that  in  Germany  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen. 
When  the  trade  was  opened,  England 
would  snpply  cloth  to  Germany,  Ger- 
many linen  to  England,  at  an  exchange 
value  which  would  depend  partly  on 
the  element  already  discussed,  viz.  the 
comparative  degree  in  which,  in  the 
two  countries,  increased  choapnesa 
operates  in  increasing  the  demand; 
and  partly  on  some  other  element  not 
^et  taken  into  account.  In  order  to 
isolate  this  unknown  element,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  definite  and 
invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  the 
known  element.  Let  us  therefore  aa- 
sume,  that  the  influence  of  cheapness 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple 
law,  oommon  to  both  countries  and 
to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient,  let  us  suppose 
that  in  both  countries  any  given  in* 
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crease  of  cheapness  produces  an  ex- 
actly proportional  increase  of  consump- 
tion :  or,  m  other  words,  that  the  value 
expended  in  the  commoditj,  the  cost 
inonrred  for  the  sake  of  ootaining  it, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  that  cost 
affords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity 
»f  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  £ngland, 
preiiously  to  the  trade,  required  a 
million  of  yards  of  linen,  which  were 
worth,  at  the  English  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  million  yards  of  cloth.  By 
turning  all  the  labour  and  capital  with 
which  that  linen  was  produced,  to  the 
production  of  cloth,  she  would  produce 
for  exportation  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  Suppose  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act quantity  which  Germany  is  accus- 
tomed to  consume.  England  can  dis- 
pose of  all  this  cloth  in  Germany  at 
the  German  price ;  she  must  consent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  less  until  she  has 
driven  the  German  producer  from  the 
market,  hut  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
she  can  sell  her  million  of  cloth  for  two 
millions  of  linen ;  being  the  quantity 
that  the  German  clothiers  are  enabled 
to  make,  by  transferring  their  whole 
labour  and  capital  from  cloth  to  linen. 
Thus  England  would  gain  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  Germany 
nothing.  This  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  equation  of  interna* 
tional  demand:  since  England  (ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph)  now  requires  two 
millions  of  linen  (being  able  to  get 
them  at  the  same  cost  at  which  she 
previously  obtained  only  one),  while 
the  prices  in  Germany  not  being 
altered,  Grermany  reauires  as  before 
exactly  a  million  of  cloth,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  employing  the  labour  and 
capital  set  at  liberty  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth,  in  producing  the 
two  millions  of  linen  required  by 
England. 

IhuH  far,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
additional  cloth  which  England  could 
make,  by  transferrins  to  cloth  the 
whole  01  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  making  linen,  was  exactly 
suincient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's existing  demand.  But  suppose 
next  that  it  is  more  than  sufficient. 


Suppose  that   while    England   could 
maxe   with  her   liberated    capital    a 
million  yards  of  doth  for  exportation, 
the  cloth  which  Germany  had  hereto- 
fore required  was  800,000  yards  only, 
equivalent  at  the  German  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  1,600,000  yards  of  linen. 
England  therefore  could  not  dispofie 
of  a  whole  million  of  cloth  in  Germany 
at  the  German  prices.    Yet  she  wants, 
whether  cheap  or  dear  (by  our  suppo- 
sition), as  much  linen  as  can  be  bought 
for  a  million  of  cloth :  and  since  this 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Germany,  or 
by    the    more    expensive    process  of 
production  at  home,  the  holuers  of  the 
million  of  cloth  will  be  forced  by  each 
other's  competition  to  offer  it  to  Ger- 
many  on   any    terms  (short    of  the 
English  cost  of  production)  which  will 
induce  Germany  to  take   the  whole. 
What  terms  these  would  be,  the  sup- 
position we   have  made    enables  us 
exactly  to  define.    The  800,000  yards 
of  cloth  which  Germany    consumed, 
cost  her  the  equivalent  of  1,600,000 
linen,  and  that  invariable  cost  is  what 
she  is  willing  to    expend   in    cloth, 
whether  the  quantity  it  obtains   for 
her  be  more  or  less.    England,  ther&- 
fore,  to  induce  Germany  to  take  a  mil- 
lion of  cloth,  must  offer  it  for  1,600,000 
of  linen.      The  international  values 
will  thus  be  100  cloth  for  160  linen, 
intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  the 
costs  of  production  in  England  and 
that  of  tne  costs  of   production   in 
Germany :  and  the  two  countries  will 
divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  England 
gaining    in    the    aggregate    600,000 


yards  of  linen,  and  Germany  being 
richer  by  200,000  additional  yards  H 
cloth. 

Let  us  now  stretch  the  last  supposi- 
tion still  farther,  and  suppose  that  the 
cloth  previously  consumed  bv  Germany 
was  not  only  less  than  tne  million 
yards  which  England  is  enabled  to 
furnish  by  discontinuing  her  production 
of  linen,  out  less  in  the  full  proportion 
of  England's  advantage  in  the  produc- 
tion, that  is,  that  Gfennany  only  re- 
quired half  a  million.  In  this  case, 
by  ceasing  altogether  to  produce  cloth, 
Germany  can  add  a  million,  but  a 
million  only,  to  her  production  of  linens 
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and  thii  million  being  tbe  equivalent 
of  what  the  half  million  previously 
cost  her,  is  all  that  she  can  be  induced 
by  any  degree  of  cheapness  to  expend 
in  doth.  England  will  be  forced  by 
her  own  competition  to  give  a  whole 
million  of  cloth  for  this  miUion  of  linen, 
just  as  she  was  forced  in  the  preceding 
case  to  give  it  for  1,600,000.  But 
England  could  have  produced  at  the 
same  cost  a  million  yards  of  linen  for 
herself.  England  therefore  derives,  in 
this  oase,  no  advantage  irom  the  inter- 
national trade.  Germany  gains  the 
whole ;  obtaining  a  million  of  cloth 
instead  of  half  a  million,  at  what  the 
half  million  previously  cost  her.  Grer- 
many,  in  short,  is,  in  this  third  case, 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Eng- 
land was  in  the  first  case ;  which  may 
easily  be  verified  by  nversing  the 
figures. 

As  the  general  result  of  the  three 
cases,  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a  theorem, 
that  under  the  supposition  we  have 
made  of  a  demand  exactly  in  nropor- 
tion  to  the  cheapness,  the  law  of 
international  value  will  be  as  fol- 
lows;— 

The  whole  of  the  doth  which  Eng- 
land can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
viously devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange 
£br  the  whole  of  the  linen  which  Ger- 
many can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
^ously  devoted  to  cloth. 

Or,  stiil  more  generally, 

The  whole  of  tne  commodities  which 
tbe  two  countries  can  respectively  make 
for  eiroortation,  with  the  labour  and 
capital  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
importation,  will  exchange  against  one 
another. 

This  law,  and  the  thrse  different 
possibilities  arising  firom  it  in  respect 
to  the  division  of  the  advantage,  may 
be  conveniently  generalised  by  means 
of  algebraical  symbols,  as  follows  :— 

Let  tbe  quantity  of  cloth  which 
England  can  make  with  the  labour  and 
capital  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  linen,  be  »  n. 

Let  the  cloth  previously  required 
by  Germany  (at  the  German  cost  of 
production)  be  »  m. 

Then  n  of  cloth  will  alwayi  es- 
elunge  for  a zactly  2m  of  linen. 


Coaisequentiv  if  n  »  m,  the  whole 
advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  n  s  2m,  the  whole  advantage  will 
be  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

If  n  be  great«r  than  m,  but  less  than 
2m,  the  two  countries  will  share  the 
tkdvantage;  England  getting  2m  of 
linen  where  she  before  sot  only  n; 
Gbrmany  getting  n  of  clotn  where  she 
before  got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe 
that  the  figure  2  stands  where  it  does, 
only  because  it  is  the  figure  which  ex- 
presses the  advantage  of  Germany  over 
England  in  linen  as  estimated  in  cloth, 
ana  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  Eng- 
land over  Germanv  in  doth  as  esti- 
mated in  linen.  If  we  had  supposed 
that  in  Germany,  before  the  trade,  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  1000  instead  of 
200  of  linen,  then  n  (after  the  trade 
commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for 
10m  instead  of  2ni.  If  instead  of  1000 
or  200  we  had  supposed  only  150,  n 

would  hava  exchanged   for  only  ^m» 

If  (in  fine)  the  cost  value  of  doth  (as 
estimated  in  linen)  in  Germany,  ex- 
ceeds the  cofrt  value  similarly  estimated 
in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  p  to  9,  then 
will  n,  alter  the  opening  Si  the  trade, 

exchange  ibr£m.« 

§  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at  what 
seems  a  law  of  International  Values,  of 
great  simplioi^  and  generality.  But 
we  have  done  00  by  setting  out  firom  a 

*  It  may  bb  asked,  why  we  have  sappo8«d 
the  ntimber  n  to  have  as  its  extreme  limits, 

m  and  am  (or-£«)?  why  may  not  n  be  lees 

than  im  or  grelter  than  %m ;  and  if  so,  whal 
willbetberesQlt? 

This  we  shall  now  examine,  and  when  we 
do  so  it  will  »p|iear  thst  «  is  sIwajb,  practi- 
cally speeking,  eonflned  within  these  limits. 

Suppose  for  ei:ampie  that  %  is  less  than  m  ; 
or,  roTerting  to  our  fbrmer  flgares,  that  the 
million  yards  <rf  oloth,  which  England  can 
make,  will  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  a  ermany's 
preexisting  demand;  that  demand  being  (let 
us  suppose)  for  1.900,000  yards.  It  would 
then,  at  flrrt  slight,  appear  that  England 
would  supply  OeB*man3*  with  cloth  up  to  the 
extent  of  a  million ;  that  Germany  would 
continue  to  snppl}'  herself  with  the  remain- 
ing 200,000  by  h«ime  production;  that  this 
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purely  arbitrary  hypothesis  respecting 
the  relation  between  demand  and 
cheapness.  We  have  assumed  their 
relation  to  be  fixed,  though  it  is  essen- 
tially variable.  We  have  supposed 
that  every  increase  of  cheajpnesB  pro- 
duces an  exactly  proportional  extension 
of  demand  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
same  invariable  value  is  laid  out  in  a 
commoditv  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear ; 
and  the  law  which  we  have  investi- 
gated holds  good  only  on  this  hypo- 
thosis,  or  some  other  practically  equi- 
valent to  it.  Let  us  now,  therefore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of 
the  question,  the  variations  of  each 
of  which  we  have  considered  sepa- 
rately. Let  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness  to 
vary,  and  to  become  such  as  would 

Srevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid 
own  in  the  last  theorem  frnm  satis- 
fying the  conditions  of  the  Equation 
of  International  Deihand.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  demand 

portion  of  th«  supply  would  regulate  the  price 
of  the  whole ;  that  England  therefore  would 
be  able  pemanently  to  wU  her  million  of 
doth  at  the  Gerroui  oost  of  production  (vix. 
for  two  roiUiont  of  linen)  and  would  gain  the 
whole  adTantage  of  the  trade,  Germany  being 
no  better  off  than  before. 

That  such,  however,  would  not  be  the 
practical  result,  will  aoon  be  eyident.  The 
residuary  demand  of  Germany  lor  200.000 
yards  of  cloth  ftimifhes  a  resource  to  Eng- 
land for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  which  it 
is  still  her  interest  to  avail  herself;  and 
though  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital 
which  she  can  withdraw  ftxxn  linen  for  the 
production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  cloth, 
there  must  be  some  other  oommodities  in 
which  Germany  has  a  relative  advantage 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  asTn 
linen) :  these  she  will  now  import,  instead  of 
producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  for- 
merly employed  in  producing  them  will  be 
transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required 
amount  is  made  up.  If  this  transfer  Just 
makes  up  the  200,000  and  no  m<ve,  this  aug- 
mented H  will  now  be  equal  to  m ;  England 
will  sell  the  whole  1,200,000  at  the  German 
values ;  and  will  still  gain  the  whole  adnm- 
tage  of  the  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes 
up  more  than  the  200.C00.  England  will  have 
more  cloth  than  1,200.000  yards  to  offer;  n  will 
become  greater  than  m,  and  England  must 
part  with  enough  of  the  advantage  to  Induce 
Germany  to  take  the  surplus.  Thus,  the  case 
which  seemed  at  flrut  sighf  to  be  beyond  the 
limits,  is  transformed  practically  into  a  case 
either  coinciding  with  on(«  of  the  limits,  or 
between  them.  Ajid  so  with  ereiy  other 
which  can  be  nupposed. 


of  England  for  linen  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  cheapness,  but  that  of 
Germany  for  cloth,  not  proportionaL 
To  revert  to  the  second  of  our  three 
cases,  the  case  in  which  England  by 
discontinuing  the  production  of  linen 
could  produce  for  exportation  a  million 
^ards  of  cloth,  and  Germany  by  ceas- 
ing to  produce  cloth  could  produce  an 
additional   1,600,000  yards  of  linen. 
If  the  one  of  these  quantities  exactlj 
exohaneed  for  the  other,  the  demand 
of  England  would  on  our  present  sup- 
position be  exactly  satisned,  for  sne 
I'equires  all  the  linen  which  can  be  got 
for  a  million  yards  of  cloth :  but  Ger- 
many  perhaps,  though  she  required 
800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivalent  to 
1,600,000  linen,  yet  when  she  can  get 
a  million  of  cloth  at  the  same  cost)  may 
not  require  the  whole  million  ;  or  may 
require  more  than  a  million.    First, 
let  her  not  require  so  much ;  but  only 
as  much  as  she    can    now   buy  mr 
1,500,000  linen.     England  will  still 
offer  a  million  for  these   1,500,000; 
but  even  this  may  not  induce  Germany 
to  take  so  much  as  a  million ;  and  if 
England  continues  to  expend  exactly 
the    same  aggregate    cost    on   linen 
whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  have  to 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  cloth 
any  quantity  of  linen  (not  less  than  a 
million)  which  may  be  requisite  to  in- 
duce Germany  to  take  a  million  of 
cloth.    Suppose  this  to  be  1,400,000 
yards.    England  has  now  reaped  from 
the  trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  but 
only  of  400,000  yards ;  while  Germany, 
besides    having   obtained    an    extra 
200,000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtained  it 
with  only  seven-eighths  of  the  laboor 
and  capital  which  she  previously  ex- 
pended in  supplying  herself  with  cloth, 
and  may  expend  the  remainder  in  in- 
creasing her  own  consumption  of  linen, 
or  of  any  other  commodi^. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  Ger- 
many, at  the  rate  of  a  million  cloth 
for  1,600,000  linen,  requires  more  than 
a  inillion  yards  of  cloth.  England 
having  only  a  million  which  she  can 
give  without  trenching  upon  the  quan- 
tity she  previously  reserved  for  herself, 
Germany  must  bid  for  the  extra  cloth 
at  ft  higher  rate  than  160  for  100, 
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until  she  reaches  a  rate  (say  170  for 
100)  which  will  either  bring  down  her 
own  demand  for  cloth  to  the  limit  of  a 
million,  or  else  tempt  England  to  part 
with  some  of  the  cloth  she  previoosly 
consumed  at  home. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  pro- 
portionality of  demand  to  cheapness, 
instead  of  holding  good  in  one  country 
but  not  in  the  other,  does  not  hold 
good  in  either  country,  and  that  the 
deviation  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both; 
that,  for  instance,  neither  of  the  two 
increases  its  demand  in  a  de£;ree  equi- 
valent to  the  increase  of  cneapness. 
On  this  supposition,  at  the  rate  of  one 
million doth  for  1,600,000  linen,  Eng- 
land will  not  want  so  much  as  1,600,000 
linen,  nor  Germany  so  much  as  a 
milHon  cloth :  and  if  they  fall  short  of 
that  amount  in  exactly  the  same 
degree;  if  England  only  wants  linen 
to  the  amount  of  nine-tenths  of 
1,600,000  ri,440,000\  and  Germany 
only  nine  hundred  tnousand  of  cloth, 
the  interchange  will  continue  to  take 
place  at  the  same  r'te.  And  so  if 
England  wants  a  tenth  more  than 
1,600,000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  more 
than  a  million.  This  coincidence 
rwhich,  it  is  to  be  observed,  supposes 
demand  to  extend  cheapness  in  a  cor- 
responding, but  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree*) evidently  could  not  exist  unless 
by  mere'  accident :  and  in  any  other 
case,  the  equation  of  international  de- 
mand would  require  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  international  yalues. 

The  only  general  law,  then,  which 
can  be  laid  down,  is  this.  The  yalues 
at  which  a  country  exchanges  its  pro- 
duce with  foreign  countries  depend  on 
two  things :  firsts  on  the  amount  and 
extensibuity  of  their  demand  for  its 
commodities,  compared  with  its  de- 
mand for  theirs ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
capital  which  it  has  to  spare,  from  the 
production    of  domestic   commodities 

*  The  increase  of  demand  from  800,000  to 
900,000,  and  that  from  a  million  to  1,440,000, 
are  neither  equal  in  themaelTei^  nor  bear  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  increaae  of  oheapnesB. 
Germany^B  demand  for  cloth  has  increased 
one-eighth,  while  the  cheapness  is  increased 
(»e-fourth.  England's  demand  for  linen  is 
increased  44  per  cent,  while  the  cbeapoessia 
iBcreaaed  60  per  cent. 


for  its  own  consumption.  The  more 
the  foreign  demand  for  its  conmiodities 
exceeds  its  demand  for  foreign  commo- 
dities, and  the  less  capital  it  can  spare 
to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  what  foreigners  spare  to 
produce  for  its  markets,  the  more  fa- 
vourable to  it  will  be  the  terms  of 
interchange:  that  is,  the  more  it 
will  obtam  of  foreign  commodities 
in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  iU 
own.  '• 

But  these  two  influencing  circum- 
stances are  in  reality  reducible  to  one : 
for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to 
spare  from  the  production  of  domestic 
conmiodities  for  its  own  us3,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  demand  for  foreign 
commodities:  whatever  proportion  of 
its  collective  income  it  expends  in  pur- 
chases from  abroad,  that  same  propor- 
tion of  its  capital  is  left  without  a  home 
market  for  its  productions.  The  new 
element,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  correctness  we  have  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  international 
values,  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
very  material  diiference  in  the  practical 
result.  It  still  appears,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  cariT  on  their  foreign  trade 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  are 
those  whose  commodities  are  most  in 
demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  which 
have  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  From  which, 
among  other  consequences,  it  follows, 
that  the  richest  countries,  cceteris  pari- 
6iM,  gain  the  least  by  a  given  amount 
of  foreign  commerce :  since,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  commodities  gene- 
rally, they  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
demand  for  foreign  commodities,  and 
thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchange 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  Their  ag- 
gregate gains  by  foreign  trade,  doubt- 
less, are  generally  greater  than  those 
of  poorer  countries,  since  they  carry 
on  a  greater  amount  of  such  trade,  and 
gain  the  benefit  of  cheapness  on  a 
larger  consumption :  but  their  gain  is 
less  on  each  individual  article  oon- 
Bumed. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  another  essen- 
tial part  of  the  theory  of  the  subject. 
There  are  two  senses  in  which  a  com^ 
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try  obtains  commodities  cheaper  hj 
foreign  trade ;  in  the  sense  of  Value, 
and  in  the  sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them 
cheaper  in  the  first  sense,  by  their 
falling  in  value  relatively  to  other 
things:  the  same  quantity  of  them 
exchanging,  in  the  country,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  than  before  of  the 
other  produce  ot  the  country.  To  re- 
vert to  our  original  figures ;  in  England, 
all  consumers  of  linen  obtained,  after 
the  trade  was  opened,  17  or  some 
greater  number  oi  yards  for  the  same 
quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which 
tney  before  obtained  onl^  16.  The 
degree  of  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  depends  on  the  laws  of  Inter- 
national Demand,  so  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections.  But 
in  the  other  sense,  that  of  Cost,  a 
country  gets  a  commodity  cheaper, 
when  it  olstains  a  ereater  quantity  or 
the  commodity  witn  the  same  expen- 
diture of  labour  and  capital.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  a  cause^  of  a 
difierent  nature :  a  country  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral productiveness  of  its  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  to  the  general  efficiency  of  its 
labour.  The  Ubour  of  one  countrv 
may  be,  as  a  whole,  much  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  another :  all  or  most 
of  the  commodities  capable  of  being 
produced  in  both,  may  be  produced  in 
one  at  less  absolute  cost  than  in  the 
other;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
pot  necessarily  prevent  the  two  coun- 
tries from  excnandng  commodities. 
The  things  which  the  more  favoured 
country  will  import  from  others,  are 
of  course  those  in  which  it  is  least 
superior;  but  by  importing  them  it 
acquires,  even  in  those  comraodities, 
the  same  advantage  which  it  possesses 
in  the  articles  it  gives  in  exchange  for 
them.  Thus  the  countnes  which  ob- 
tain their  own  productions  at  least 
cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  leaet 

cost. 

This  will  be  made  still  more  obvious 
if  we  suppose  two  competing  countries. 
Englana  sends  cloth  to  Germany,  and 

gives  10  yards  of  it  for  17  yards  of 
nen,  or  tor  something  else  which  in 
Germany  is  the  equivcJent  of  those 


17  yards.  Another  eoimtry,  ai  for 
ample  France,  does  the  same.  The  one 
giving  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  Qennan  commodities,  so 
must  the  other :  if,  therefore,  in  lEng- 
land,  these  10  yards  are  prodooed  by 
only  half  as  much  labour  as  that  bj 
which  they  are  produced  in  France, 
the  linen  or  other  oommodities  of  Gher- 
many  will  cost  to  England  only  half 
the  amount  of  labour  which  they  will 
cost  to  France.  England  would  thus 
obtain  her  imports  at  less  ooet  than 
France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater  efB- 
ciency  of  her  labour  in  the  production 
of  cloth:  which  might  be  taken,  in 
the  case  supposed,  as  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  her  labonr 

fenerally;  since  France,  as  well  aa 
Ingland,  by  selecting  cloth  as  her 
article  of  export,  would  have  shown 
that  with  her  also  it  was  the  conuno- 
dity  in  which  labonr  was  relatively  the 
most  efficient.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  every  country  gets  its  imports  at 
less  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  its  labonr. 

This  proposition  was  first  clearly 
seen  ana  expounded  by  Mr.  Senior,  ** 
but  only  as  applicable  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  precious  metals.  I  think  it 
important  to  point  out  that  the  proposi- 
tion holds  equally  true  of  all  other  im- 
ported commodities ;  and  further,  that 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  For, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  cost  to  "Eng- 
land  of  the  hnen  which  she  pays  for 
with  ten  yards  of  cloth,  does  nol  depend 
solely  upon  the  cost  to  herself  of  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  partly  also  ujjofii 
how  many  yards  of  finen  she  obtains 
in  exchange  for  them.  What  her  im- 
ports cost  to  her  is  a  function  of  two 
variables;  the  quantity^  of  her  own 
commodities  which  she  gives  fbr  them, 
and  the  cost  of  those  commodities.  Of 
these,  the  last  alone  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  her  labour:  the  first  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  international 
values ;  that  is,  on  the  intensity  and 
extensibility  of  the  foreign  demand  for 
her  commodities,  compared  with  her 
demand  for  foreign  commodities. 
In  the  case  just  now  supposed,  of 

*  Three  Lectores  on  the  Cost  of  Obtalnlof 
Money. 
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s  competition  between  England  and 
France,  the  state  of  international 
yalues  afibcted  both  conmetitors  alike, 
eince  thej  were  snpposea  to  trade  with 
the  same  country,  and  to  export  and 
import  the  same  commodities,^  The 
dinerence,  therefore,  in  what  their  im- 
ports cost  them,  depended  solelj  on 
the  other  cause,  the  unequal  efficiency 
of  their  laboiir.  They  gave  the  same 
quantities;  the  difference  could  onl^ 
be  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  if 
Iceland  traded  to  Germany  with  cloth, 
and  France  with  iron,  the  comparative 
demand  in  Germany  for  those  two  com- 
moditieB  would  bear  a  share  in  deter- 


mining the  comparative  cost,  in  labour 
and  capital,  with  which  England  and 
France  would  obtain  German  products. 
If  iron  were  more  in  demand  in  Ger- 
many than  cloth,  France  would  recover, 
through  that  channel,  part  of  her  dis- 
advantage; if  less,  her  disadvantage 
would  be  increased.  The  efficiency, 
therefore,  of  a  country*B  labour,  is  not 
the  only  tbin^  which  determines  eyen 
the  cost  at  wuich  that  country  obtains 
imported  commodities — while  it  has  no 
share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  valuer  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  their  jpnc0» 
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I  1.  The  degree  of  progress  which 
we  have  now  made  in  the  theory  of 
Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to 
supply  what  was  previously  deficient 
in  our  view  of  the  theory  of  Mone^ ; 
and  this,  when  completed,  will  in  its 
turn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  pulject 
of  Foreign  Trade. 

Money,  or  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  most  other  countries,  a  foreign  com- 
modity. Its  value  and  distribution 
must  therefore  be  regulated,  not  by 
the  law  of  yalue  which  obtains  in  ad- 
jacent places,  but  by  that  which  is  ap* 
plicable  to  imported  commodities — the 
Ukw  of  International  Values. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  I  shall  use  the 
terms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals 
indiscriminately.  This  may^  be  done 
without  leading  to  any  error ;  it  having 
been  shown  that  the  value  of  money, 
when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into 
them  on  demand,  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves : 
from  which  it  never  permanently  diflfers, 
except  by  the  expense  of  coinage  when 
this  IS  paid  by  the  individual  fmd  not  by 
the  state. 


Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in 
two  different  ways.  It  is  imported 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  bullion)  like  any 
other  merchandize,  as  being  an  advan- 
tageous article  of  commerce,  it  is  also 
imported  in  its  other  character  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  pay  some  debt 
due  to  the  country,  either  for  goods  ex* 
ported  or  on  any  other  account.  There 
are  other  ways  m  which  it  may  be  in- 
troduced casually:  these  are  the  two 
in  which  it  is  received  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  which  deter- 
mine its  yalue.  The  existence  of  these 
two  distinct  modes  in  which  money 
flows  into  a  country,  while  other  com- 
modities are  habituaJly  introduced  only 
in  the  first  of  these  modes,  occasions 
somewhat  more  of  complexity  and  ob- 
scurity than  exists  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  only 
is  any  special  and  minute  exposition 
necessary. 

§  2.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals 
are  imported  in  the  ordinary  wav  of 
commerce,  their  yalue  must  depend  on 
the  same  causes,  and  conform  to  the 
same  If^ws,  as  the  yalue  of  anjr  other 
foreign  production.  It  is  in  this  modo 
chiefly  tnat  gold  and  silver  diffiise  them 
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selves  from  tlie  mining  countries  into 
all  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 
Thej  are  the  staple  commodities  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  are  among 
their  great  articles  of  regular  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  speculation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  exportable  com- 
modities. The  quantity,  therefore, 
which  a  country  (say  England)  will 
give  of  its  own  produce,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion,  will  depend,  if  we 
suppose  only  two  countries  and  two 
commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  bullion,  compared  with  the 
demand  in  the  mining  country  (which 
we  will  call  Brazil)  for  what  England 
has  to -give.  They  must  exchange  in 
such  proportions  as  will  leave  no  un- 
satisfied demand  on  either  side,  to  aUer 
values  by  its  competition.  The  bullion 
required  by  England  must  exactly  pay 
for  the  cottons  or  other  English  com- 
modities reouired  by  Brazil.  If,  how- 
ever, we  substitute  for  this  simplicity 
the  degree  of  complication  which  really 
exists,  the  equation  of  intemationsd 
demand  must  be  established  not  be- 
tween the  bullion  wanted  in  England 
and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted 
in  Brazil,  but  between  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
her  exports.  The  demand  in  foreign 
countnes  for  English  products,  must 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  products 
of  foreign  countries ;  and  all  foreign 
commodities,  bullion  among  the  rest, 
must  be  exchanged  against  English 
products  in  such  proportions,  as  will, 
oy  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  de- 
mand, establish  this  e(|uilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar 
nature  or  uses  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  should  make  them  an  exception 
to  the  general  principles  of  demand. 
So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purposes 
of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
creases with  the  cheapness,  in  the 
same  irregular  wa^  as  the  demand  for 
any  other  commodity.  So  far  as  they 
are  required  for  money,  the  demand 
increases  with  the  cheapness  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 
being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
{he  value.  This  is  the  only  real  dif- 
&renoe,  in  respect  to  demand,  between 


money  and  other  things ;  and  for  the 
present  purpose  it  is  a  difference  alto> 
gether  immaterial. 

Money,  then,  if  imported  solely  as  a 
merchandize,  will,  like  other  imported 
commodities,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the 
countries  for  whose  exports  there  is  the 
matest  foreign  demand,  and  which 
have  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  To  these  two  cir- 
cumstances it  is  however  necessary  to 
add  two  otJiers,  which  produce  meir 
effect  through  cost  of  carriage.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  bullion  is  compounded 
of  two  elements ;  the  goods  given  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  the  expense  of  transport : 
of  which  last^  the  bullion  countries  will 
bear  a  part  (though  an  uncertain 
part)  in  the  adjustment  of  international 
values.  The  expense  of  transport  is 
partly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  to  the 
bullion  countries,  and  partly  that  of 
bringing  back  the  bullion :  both  these 
items  are  influenced  by  the  distance 
from  the  mines ;  and  the  former  is  also 
much  affected  by  the  bulkiness  of  the 
goods.  Oouutries  whose  exportable 
produce  consists  of  the  finer  manufac- 
tures, obtain  bullion,  as  well  as  all 
other  foreign  articles,  eceteris  paribus, 
at  less  expense  than  countries  which 
export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  produce. 

To  be  quite  accurate,  therefore,  we 
must  say — ^The  countries  whose  ex- 
portable productions  are  most  in  de- 
Inand  abroad,  and  contain  greatest 
value  in  smallest  balk,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  mines,  and  which  have 
least,  demand  for  foreign  productions, 
are  those  in  which  money  will  be  of 
lowest  value,  or  in  other  words,  in 
which  prices  will  habitually  range  the 
highest.  If  we  are  speaking  not  of  the 
value  of  money,  but  of  its  cost  (that  is, 
the  quantity  of  the  country's  labour 
which  must  be  expended  to  obtain  it), 
we  must  add  to  tnese  four  conditions 
of  cheapness  a  fifth  condition,  namely, 
"  whose  productive  industry  is  the  most 
efficient.  This  last,  however,  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  value  of  money, 
estimated  in  commodities:  it  affects 
the  general  abundance  and  &cility 
with  which  all  things,  money  and  com- 
modities together,  can  be  obtained. 

Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Senior  is 
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right  in  pointing  out  the  great  efficieDcy 
of  English  labour  as  the  chief  cause 
why  the  precious  metals  are  obtained 
at  less  cost  hj  England  than  bj  most 
other  countries,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
at  all  accounts  for  their  being  of  less 
value;  for  their  going  less  far  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities.  This,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  an  illusion, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  great  de- 
maud  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
staple  conunodities  of  England,  and  the 
generally  unbulkj  character  of  those 
commodities,  compared  with  the  com, 
wine,  timber,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c., 
whicn  form  the  exports  of  other  com- 
mercial countries.  These  two  causes 
will  account  for  a  somewhat  higher 
range  of  general  prices  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the 
counteracting  influence    of   her  own 

f-eat  demand  fur  foreign  commodities, 
am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  high  prices  of  commodities  and 
low  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
England,  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Food,  indeed,  is  somewhat  dearer ;  and 
food  composes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  when  the  income  is  small 
and  the  family  large,  that  to  such 
families  England  is  a  dear  country. 
Services,  also,  of  most  descriptions 
are  dearer  than  in  the  other  countrieti  of 
Europe,  from  the  less  costly  mode  of 
living  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
Continent.  But  manufactured  commo- 
dities (except  most  of  those  in  which 
good  taste  is  required)  are  decidedly 
cheaper;  or  would  be  so,  if  buyers 
would  be  content  with  the  same  quality 
of  material  and  of  workmanship.  What 
is  called  the  dearness  of  living  in 
England,  is  mainly  an  affair  not  of 
necessity  but  of  foohsh  custom ;  it  being 
thought  imperative  by  all  classes  in 
England  abK>ve  the  condition  of  a  day- 
labourer,  that  the  things  they  consume 
should  either  be  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  used  by  much  richer  people, 
or  at  least  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible undistinguishable  from  them  in 
outward  appearance. 

§  3.  From  the  preceding  considera- 
tions, it  appears  that  those  are  greatly 


in  error  who  contend  that  the  value 
of  money,  in  countries  where  it  is  an 
imported  commodity,  must  bo  entirely 
regulated  by  its  value  in  the  countries 
which  produce  it ;  and  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner 
unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines. 
On^  the  contrary,  any  circumstance 
which  disturbs  the  eouation  of  inter- 
national demand  witn  respect  to  a 
particular  country,  not  only  may,  but 
must,  afiect  the  value  of  money  in  that 
country — its  value  at  the  mines  re- 
maining the  same.  The  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  trade  from 
England;  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  English  products,  either  by 
the  natural  course  of  events  or  by  the 
abrogation  of  duties;  a  check  to  the 
demand  in  England  for  foi-eign  com* 
modities,  by  the  laying  on  of  import 
duties  in  Ensland  or  of  export  duties 
elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events 
of  similar  tendency,  would  make  the 
imports  of  England  (bullion  and  other 
things  taken  together)  no  longer  an 
equivalent  for  the  exports;  and  the 
countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged  to  offer  their  commodities, 
and  bullion  among  the  rest,  on  cheaper 
terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
equation  of  demand :  and  thus  England 
would  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
acquire  a  generally  higher  range  of 
prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of  these 
would  produce  eO'ects  the  reverse — 
would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
money  would  be  thus  raised  in  value 
only  with  respect  to  home  commodities : 
in  relation  to  all  imported  articles  it 
would  remain  as  before,  since  their 
values  would  be  afiected  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  degree  with  its 
own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper, 
obtains  all  its  other  imports  cheaper 
likewise. 

It  is  bv  no  means  necessary  that  the 

increased  demand  for  EngUsh  commo 

dities,  which  enables  England  to  sup* 

{  ply  herself  with  bullion  at  a  cheaper 

!  rate,  should  be  a  demand  in  the  mining 

'  countries.    England  might  export  no* 
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thing  whateyer  to  those  countries,  and 
yet  might  bo  tbe  country  which  ob^ 
t<iined  bullion  froit  them  on  the  lowest 
terms,  proyided  there  were  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  demand  in  other  fonngn 
countries  for  En<];li8h  goods,  which 
would  be  paid  for  circuitously,with  gold 
and  fiilyer  from  the  mining  countries. 
The  whole  of  its  exports  are  what  a 
country  exchanges  against  the  whole  of 


its  imports,  and  not  its  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  any  one  country ; 
ana  the  general  foreign  demand  for  its 
productions  will  determine  what  equi- 
valent it  must  give  for  imported  goods, 
in  order  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  its  sales  and  purchases  gene- 
rally; without  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  similar  e(^iiilibrium  between 
it  and  any  country  singly. 


CHAPTEB  XX 


OF  TP^  rORSiair  VXCHAHOE8. 


§  1.  We  have  thus  far  considered 
the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity, 
imported  like  other  commodities  in  tho 
common  course  of  trade,  and  have  ex- 
iimined  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  would  in  that  case  detenuine 
their  value.  But  those  metals  are  also 
imported  in  another  character,  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  not  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  be  sold  fur  money,  but  as 
themselves  money,  to  pay  a  debt,  or 
ell'cct  a  transfer  of  property.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  whether  the  liability 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  transported 
from  country  to  country  for  such  pur- 
poses, in  any  way  modifies  the  con- 
clusions we  have  already  arrived  at ;  or 
places  those  metals  under  a  difierent 
iaw  of  value  from  that  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  imported  com- 
modities, they  would  be  subject  if  in- 
ternational trade  were  an  afiair  of 
direct  bartey. 

Money  is  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  for  various  purposes :  such  as 
the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies  ; 
remittances  of  revenue  to  or  from  de- 
pendencies, or  of  rents  or  other  incomes 
to  their  absent  owners ;  emigration  of 
capital,  or  transmission  of  it  tor  foreign 
investment.  The  most  usual  puipose, 
however,  is  that  of  payment  for  goods. 
'1 0  show  in  what  circumstances  money 
actually  passes  from  country  to  country 
for  this  or  any  of  the  other  purposes 
mentioned,  it  is  necessaTy  briefly  to 
fetato  the  nattire  of  the  mechanism  by 


which  international  trade  fs  carried  on, 
when  it  takes  place  not  by  barter  but 
through  the  medium  of  money. 

§  2.  In  practice,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  a  country  not  only  are  not 
exchanged  directly  against  each  other, 
but  often  do  not  even  pass  through  the 
same  hands.  Each  is  separately  bought 
and  paid  for  with  money.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that,  even  in  the  same 
countiy,  money  does  not  actually  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  each  time  that  pur- 
chases are  made  with  it,  and  still  Ics^ 
does  this  happen  between  diifcrent 
countries.  The  habitual  mode  of  pay- 
ing and  receiving  payment  for  com- 
modities, between  country  and  country, 
is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

A  merchant  in  England,  A,  haa  ex- 
ported English  commodities,  consign- 
ing them  to  his  correspondent  C  in 
France.  Another  merchant  in  France^ 
C,  has  exported  French  commodities, 
suppose  of  equivalent  value,  to  a  mer- 
chant B  in  England.  It  is  evidently 
uniiOcessary  that  B  in  France  should 
send  money  to  A  in  England,  and  that 
D  in  England  should  send  an  equal 
sum  of  money  to  C  in  France.  7^e  one 
debt  may  be  applied  to  tho  payment  of 
the  other,  and  the  double  cost  and  risk 
of  carriage  be  thus  saved.  A  draws  a 
bill  on  B  for  the  amount  which  B  owes 
to  him  :  D,  having  an  e^ual  amount  to 
pay  in  France,  buys  this  bill  firom  A, 
and  sends  it  to  C,  who,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  number  of  daya  which  thft 
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bill  bas  to  run,  presents  it  to  B  for 
paj-mcnt.  Thus  the  debt  due  from 
France  to  England,  and  the  debt  due 
from  England  to  France,  are  both  paid 
inthout  sending  an  ounce  of  gold  or 
silver  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

In  this  statement,  however,  it   is 
Bupposed  that  the  sura  of  the  debts  due 
from  France  to  England,  and  the  sum 
of  those  due  from  England  to  France, 
are    equal;    that    each    country   has 
exactly  tbe  same  number  of  ounces  of 
prild  or  silver  to  pay  and  to  receive. 
This  implies  (if  wo  exclude  for  the 
present  any  otter  international  pay- 
ments than  tbose    occurring  in    the 
course  of  commerce,)  that  the  exports 
tond  imports  exactly  pay  for  one  an- 
other, or  in  other  words,  that  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand  is  esta- 
blished.   When  such  is  the  fact,  the 
international    transactions   are    liqui- 
dated  without  the    passage    of  any 
money  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
But  if  there  is  a  greater  sum  due  from 
England  to  France,  than  is  due  from 
France  to  England,  or  vice  versd,  the 
debts  cannot  be  simply  written    off 
against  one  another.     After  the  one 
has  been  applied,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
towards  covering  the  other,  the  balance 
must  be  transmitted  in  the  precious 
metals.   In  point  of  fact,  the  merchant 
who  has  the  amount  to  pay,  will  even 
then  pay  for  it  by  a  bill.    When  a 
person  has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a 
lorcign  country,  he  does  not  himself 
search  for  some  one  who  has  money  to 
receive  from  that  country,  and  ask  tim 
for  a  bill  of  exchange.    In  this  as  in 
other  branches  of  business,  there  is  a 
class  of  middlemen  or  brokers,  who 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  together,  or 
stand  between  them,  buying  bills  from 
those  who    have    money  to    receive, 
and  selling  bills  to  those  who  have 
money  to    pay.      "WTien   a  customer 
comes    to    a    broker   for   a    bill    on 
Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  broker"  sells 
to  him,  perhaps  the  bill  he  may  him- 
self have  bought  that  morning  from 
a  merchant,  perhaps  a  bill  on  his  own 
correspondent  in  the  foreign  city :  and 
to  enable    his  correspondent  to  pay, 
'when  due,  all  the  bills  he  has  granted, 
be  temits  to  him  all  those  which  he  has 


bought  and  has  not  resold.    Li  this; 
manner  tliese  brokers  take  upon  them- 
selves the  whole    settlement  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  distant 
places,  being  remunerated  by  a  small 
commission    or   percentage    on    the 
amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either 
sell  or  buy.    Now,  if  the  brokers  find 
that  they  are  asked  for  bills  on  the  one 
part,  to  a  greater  amount  than  bills 
are  offered  to  them  on  the  other,  they 
do  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  give 
them;  but  since,  in  that  case,  tney 
have  no  means  of  enabling  the  corre- 
spondents on   whom   their   bills    are 
drawn,  to  pay  them  when  due,  except 
by  transmitting  part  of  the  amount  m 
gold  or  silver,  they  require  from  those 
to  whom  they  sell  bills  an  additional 
price,  sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  and 
msurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for 
their  trouble   and  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  capital. 
This  premium   (as  it  is  called)   the 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay,  because  they 
must  otherwise  go  to  tlie  expense  of 
remitting  the  precious  metals  them 
selves,  and  it  is  done  cheaper  by  those 
who  make  doing  it  a  part  of  their  es 
pecial  business.  But  though  only  some 
of  those  who  have  a  debt  to  pay  would 
have  actually  to  remit  money,  all  will 
be  obliged,  by  each  other's  competitiou, 
to  pay  the  premium ;  and  the  brokers 
are  for  the  same  reason  obliged  to  pay 
it  to  those  whose  bills  they  buy.    The 
reverse  of  all  this  happens,  it  on  the 
comparison  of  exports  and  imports,  the 
country,  instead  of  having  a  balance  to 
pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.    The 
brdkers  find  more  bills  offered  to  them, 
than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which 
they  are  required  to  grant.    Bills  on 
foreign  countries  consequently  fall  to  a 
discount ;  and  the  competition  among 
the  brokers,  which  is  exceedingly  ac- 
tive, prevents  them  from  retaining  this 
discount  as  a  profit  for  themselves,  and 
obliges  them  to  give  thn  benefit  of  it  to 
those  who  buy  the  bills  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  countries  had 
the  same  currency,  as  in  the  progress 
of  political  improvement  they  one  day 
win  have :  ana,  as  the  most  familiar  to 
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tbe  reader,  tbongli  not  the  best,  let  us 
suppose  this  cnrrcncY  to  be  the  English. 
Wben  England  had  the  same  number 
of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  to  France, 
which  France  had  to  pay  to  her,  one 
set  of  merchants  in  England  would 
want  bills,  and  another  set  would  have 
bills  to  dispose  of,  for  the  very  same 
number  of  pounds  sterling ;  ana  conse- 
quently a  bill  on  France  for  lOOl. 
would  sell  for  exactly  1002.,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  merchants,  the  exchange 
would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on 
this  supposition,  would  have  an  equal 
number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  receive,  bills  on  England  would  be 
at  par  in  France,  whenever  bills  on 
France  were  at  par  in  England. 

If,  however,  England  had  a  larger 
sum  to  pay  to  France  than  to  receive 
from  her,  there  would  be  persons  re- 
quiring bills  on  France  for  a  greater 
number  of  pounds  sterling  than  there 
were  bills  drawn  by  persons  to  whom 
money  was  due.  A  bill  on  France  for 
1002.  would  then  sell  for  more  than 
lOOZ.,  and  bDls  would  be  said  to  be  at 
a  premium.  The  premium,  however, 
could  not  exceed  the  cost  and  risk  of 
making  the  remittance  in  gold,  toge- 
ther with  a  trifling  profit ;  because  if 
it  did,  the  debtor  would  send  the  ^old 
itself,  in  preference  to  buying  the  bill. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  England  had 
more  money  to  receive  from  France 
than  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered 
for  a  greater  number  of  pounds  than 
were  wanted  for  remittance,  and  the 
price  of  bills  would  fall  below  par :  a 
till  for  lOOZ.  might  be  bought  for  some- 
what less  than  1002.,  and  bills  would  be 
said  to  be  at  a  discount. 

When  England  has  more  to  pay  than 
to  receive,  France  has  more  to  receive 
than  to  pay,  and  vice  versd.  When, 
therefore,  in  England,  bills  on  France 
bear  a  premium,  then,  in  France,  bills 
on  England  are  at  a  discount:  and 
when  bills  on  France  are  at  a  discount 
in  England,  bills  on  England  are  at  a 
premium  in  France,  if  they  are  at 
par  in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  both. 

Thus  do  matters  stand  between 
countries,  or  places,  which  have  the 
same  currency.  So  much  of  barbarism. 


however,  still  remains  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  most  civilized  nations,  thai 
almost  all  independent  countries  choosa 
to  assert  their  nationality  by  having; 
to  their  own  inconvenience  and  that  of 
their  neighbours,  a  peculiar  currency 
of  their  own.  To  our  present  purpose 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  than 
that  instead  of  speaking  of  eqiud  sums 
of  money,  we  have  to  speak  of  equiva- 
lent sums.  By  equivalent  sums,  when 
both  currencies  are  composed  of  the 
same  metal,  are  meant  sums  which 
contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
the  metal,  in  weight  and  fineness ;  but 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England,  the  metals  are  different,  what 
is  meant  is  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  one  sum,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  other,  are  of  the  same  valne  in 
the  general  market  of  the  world :  there 
being  no  material  difference  between 
one  place  and*  another  in  the  relative 
value  of  these  metals.  Suppose  25 
francs  to  be  (as  within  a  trifling  frac 
tion  it  is)  the  eouivalent  of  a  pound 
sterling.  The  debts  and  credits  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  equal,  when  the 
one  owed  as  many  times  25  francs,  as 
the  other  owed  pounds.  When  this 
was  the  case,  a  bill  on  France  for  2500 
francs  would  be  worth  in  England 
1002.,  and  a  bill  on  England  for  lOOi. 
would  be  worth  in  France  2500  francs. 
The  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  at 
par :  and  25  francs  ^in  reality  25  fruncs 
and  a  trifle  more)*  is  called  the  par  of 
exchange  with  France.  When  England 
owed  to  France  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  France  owed  to  her,  a  bill 
for  2500  francs  would  be  at  a  preminm, 
that  is,  would  be  worth  more  tnan  1002^ 
When  France  owed  to  England  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  what  England 
owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  2500  francs 
would  be  worth  less  than  1002.,  or 
would  be  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foreign  countries  are 
at  a  premium,  it  is  customary  to  say 
that  nie  exchanges  are  against  the 
country,  or  unfavourable  to  it.  In  order 

*  Written  before  tbe  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals  produced  by  the 
gold  discoveries.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  currencies  is  now  va* 
riable,  and  no  one  can  foresee  at  what  p(^t 
it  will  ultimately  rest. 
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to  understand  these  phrases,  we  must 
take  notice  of  what  "  the  exchange," 
in  the  language  of  merchants,  really 
means.  It  means  the  power  which  the 
money  of  the  country  has  of  purchasing 
the  money  of  other  countries.  Sup- 
posing 25  francs  to  be  the  exact  par  of 
exchange,  then  when  it  requires  more 
than  1002.  to  buy  a  bill  for  2500  francs, 
1002.  of  English  money  are  worth  less 
than  their  real  equivalent  of  French 
money :  and  this  is  called,  an  exchange 
imfavourable  to  England.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  however,  to  whom 
it  is  really  unfavourable,  are  those  who 
have  money  to  pay  in  France ;  for  they 
come  into  the  oill  market  as  buyers, 
and  have  to  pay  a  premium:  but  to 
those  who  have  money  to  receive  in 
France,  the  same  state  of  things  is 
favourable ;  for  they  come  as  sellers, 
and  receive  the  premium.  The  pre- 
mium, however, inaicates  that  a  balance 
is  due  by  England,  which  might  have  to 
be  eventuallv  liquidated  in  the  precious 
metals :  and  since,  according  to  the  old 
theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  consisted 
in  bringing  money  into  the  country, 
this  prejudice  introduced  the  practice 
of  calling  the  exchange  favourable 
when  it  indicated  a  balance  to  receive, 
and  un&vourable  when  it  indicated 
one  to  pay:  and  the  phrases  in  turn 
tended  to  maintain  the  prejudice. 

§  3.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first 
sight  that  when  the  exchange  is  un- 
favourable, or  in  other  woras,  when 
bills  are  at  a  premium,  the  premium 
must  always  amount  to  a  full  e<|ui- 
Talent  for  the  cost  of  transmittmg 
money:  since,  as  there  is  really  a 
balance  to  pay,  and  as  the  full  cost 
must  therefore  be  incurred  by  some  of 
those  who  have  remittances  to  make, 
their  competition  will  compel  all  to 
submit  to  an  equivalent  sacnfice.  And 
such  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if  it 
were  always  necessary  that  whatever 
is  destined  to  be  paid  should  be  paid 
immediately.  The  expectation  of  great 
and  immediate  foreign  payments  some- 
times produces  a  most  startling  eflect 
on  the  exchanges.*  But  a  smalT  excess 

•  On  tbo  news  of  Bonaparte's  landing  from 
EllMi  tta«  i«ioe  of  bills  adTaoced  in  one  day 


of  imports  above  exports,  or  any  other 
small  amount  of  debt  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  countries,  does  not  usually  afToct 
the  exchanges  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally 

Sermits,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
cbtors,  a  postponement  of  pajnnent, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  balance  may 
turn  the  other  way,  and  restore  the 
equality  of  debts  and  credits  without 
any  actual  transmission  of  the  metals. 
And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  there  is  a  self  adjusting  power  in 
the  variations  of  the  exchange  itself. 
Bills  are  at  a  premium  because  a 
greater  money  value  has  been  im- 
ported than  exported.  But  the  pre- 
mium is  itself  an  extra  profit  to  those 
who  export.  Besides  tne  price  they 
obtain  for  their  goods,  they  draw  for 
the  amount  and  gain  the  premium.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of 
profit  to  those  who  import.  Besides 
the  price  o£  the  goods,  they  have  to 
pay  a  premium  for  remittance.  So 
that  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
exchange  is  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
port, and  a  discouragement  to  import. 
And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small 
amount,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
some  merely  casual  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  it  is  soon 
liquidated  in  commodities,  and  the  ac- 
count adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  with- 
out the  transmission  of  any  bullion. 
Not  so,  however,  when  the  excess  of 
imports  above  exports,  which  has  made 

M  much  M  ten  per  cent.  Of  course  this  pre* 
mium  WM  not  a  mere  equivalent  for  cost  of 
carriage,  since  the  freight  of  such  an  article 
as  goldU  even  with  the  addition  of  war  in- 
surance, could  never  have  amounted  to  so 
much.  This  great  price  was  an  equivalent 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  sending  gold,  but  for 
the  anticipated  difficulty  of  procming  it  to 
send;  the  expectation  being  that  there  would 
be  such  immense  remittances  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  subeidies  and  for  the  support  ot 
armies,  as  would  press  hard  on  the  stock  of 
bullion  in  the  country  (which  was  then  en- 
tirely denuded  of  specie),  and  this,  too,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  allow  of  Its  being 
replenished.  Accordingly  the  price  of  bul- 
lion rose  likewise,  with  the  same  suddenness. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  took 
place  during  the  Bank  restriction.  In  a  oon- 
vertible  state  of  the  currency,  no  such  thin^; 
could  have  oconrred  until  the  Bank  stopped 
payment. 
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the  ezcliaTige  unfavourable,  arises  from 
u  permanent  cause.  In  that  case,  what 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  must  have 
been  the  state  of  prices,  and  it  can 
<iuly  be  restored  by  acting  on  prices. 
It  is  impossible  that  prices  should  be 
such  as  to  invite  to  an  excess  of  im- 
ports, and  yet  the  exports  should  be 
kept  permanently  up  to  the  imports  by 
the  extra  profit  on  exportation  derived 
from  the  premium  on  bills ;  for  if  the 
exports  were  kept  up  to  the  imports, 
bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  extra  profit  would  not  exist. 
It  is  through  the  piiccs  of  commodities 
that  the  cuiTection  must  be  adnunis- 
tered. 

Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equi- 
librium of  imports  and  exports,  and 
consequent  disturbances  of  the  ex- 
change, may  be  considered  as  of  two 
classes ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental, 
which,  if  not  on  too  lai^e  a  scale,  cor- 
rect themselves  through  the  premium 
on  bills,  without  any  transmission  of 
the  precious  metals:  the  other  arising 
from  the  general  state  of  prices,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  without  the  sub- 
traction of  actual  money  from  the  cir- 
cul.'ition  of  one  of  the  countries,  or  an 
anuihihition  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ; 


since  the  mere  transmission  of  bulHoB 
(as  distinguished  from  money],  not 
having  any  efiect  on  prices,  is  of  no 
avail  to  abate  the  cause  from  which 
the  disturbance  proceeded. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  ex- 
changes do  not  depend  oti  the  balance 
of  det^ts  and  credits  with  each  country 
separately,  but  with  all  countries  taken 
together.  England  may  owe  a  balance 
of  payments  to  France ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  exchange  with  France 
will  be  against  England,  and  that  bills 
on  France  vrill  be  at  a  premium ;  be- 
cause a  balance  may  be  due  to  England 
from  Holland  or  Hamburgh,  and  she 
may  pay  her  debts  to  France  with  bills 
on  those  places ;  which  is  technically 
called  arbitration  of  exchange.  There 
is  some  little  additional  expense,  partly 
commission  and  partly  loss  of  interest, 
in  settling  debts  in  this  circuitous 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  of  that 
small  difference  the  exchange  with 
one  country  may  vary  apart  from  that 
with  others ;  but  in  the  main,  the  ex- 
changes with  all  foreign  countries  vary 
together,  according  as  the  Country  has 
a  balance  to  receive  or  to  pay  on  the 
general  result  of  Its  foreign  transac- 
tions: 


CHAPTER  XXL 


OF  THE  DBTBIBUTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  TBItOlIOH  THE 

COMMEI'.CIAL   WOULD. 


§  1.  Having  now  examined  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  commercial 
transactions  between  nations  are  ac- 
tually conducted,  we  have  next  to  in- 
quire whether  this  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them  makes  any  diflereuce  in  the 
conclusions  respecting  international 
values,  which  we  previously  airived  at 
on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 

The  nearest  analogy  would  lead  us 
to  presume  tho  negative.  AN'e  did  not 
find  that  the  inlcivention  of  money  and 
its  s)ilstiiutcs  made  any  ditierence  in 
the  law  of  ^alue  a^^apjiiied  to  adjacent 
places.  Thing's  \^  hicU  would  have  been 


equal  in  value  if  the  mode  of  exchange 
had  been  by  barter,  are  worth  equal 
sums  of  money.  The  introduction  of 
money  is  a  mere  addition  of  oiie  more 
commodity,  of  which  tho  value  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  all 
other  commodities.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  that  in- 
ternational values  also  are  determined 
by  the  same  causes  under  a  money  and 
bill  system,  as  they  would  be  under 
a  svKtem  of  barter;  and  that  money 
has  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  except 
to  furnish  a  c(mvenient  mode  of  com 
paring  valuel 
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All  intercbange  is,  in  substance  and 
cflect,  barter :  wnoever  sella  commodi- 
ties for  money,  and  with  that  money 
buys  other  goods,  really  buys  those 
goods  with  bi8  o\vn  commodities.  And 
60  of  nations:  their  trade  is  a  mere 
exchnngo  of  exports  for  imports ;  and 
whether  money  is  employed  or  not, 
tilings  are  only  in  their  permanent 
state  when  the  exports  and  imports 
exactly  pay  for  each  other.  When 
this  is  the  case,  equal  sums  of  money 
arc  due  from  each  country  to  the  other, 
the  debts  ara  settled  bj  bills,  and  there 
is  no  balance  to  be  paid  in  the  precious 
metals.  The  trade  is  in  a  state  like 
that  which  is  called  in  mechanicB  a 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 

But  the  process  by  which  things  are 
brought  back  to  this  state  when  they 
happen  to  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least 
outwardly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter 
svstem  and  in  a  money  system.  Under 
the  first,  the  country  which  wants  more 
imports  than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
must  offer  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
as  the  sole  means  of  creating  a  demand 
for  them  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium.  When  money  is  used,  the 
countr;r  seems  to  do  a  thing  totally  dif- 
ferent. She  takes  the  additional  im- 
ports at  the  same  price  as  before,  and 
as  she  exports  no  equivalent,  the 
balance  of  payments  turns  against 
her ;  the  excnange  becomes  linfayour- 
able,  and  the  difierence  has  to  be  paid 
in  money.  This  is  in  appearance  a 
very  distinct  operation  from  the  former. 
Let  us  see  if  it  differs  in  its  essence, 
or  only  in  its  mechanism. 
.  liCt  the  country,  which  haA  the 
balance  to  pay  be  England^  and  the 
country  which  receives  it,  France.  By 
this  ti-ansmissloD  oiihh  precious  metals, 
the  quantity  of  the  currency  is  dimi- 
nished in  England,  and  increased  in 
Friince.  This  I  am  at  liberty  to  aj- 
sume.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it 
would  bo  a  very  erroneous  assumption 
if  made  in  regard  to  all  payments  of 
international  balances.  A  balance  which 
has  only  to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the 
payment  madeior  an  extra  importation 
of  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  may  be 
paid  from  hoards,  or  from  the  reserves 
of  bankers,  without  noting  on  th^  cir- 


culation. But  we  are  now  supposing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  ariBing  from  the  fact  that  the 
equation  of  international  demand  is  not 
yet  established :  that  there  is  at  the 
ordinary  prices  a  permanent  demand 
in  England  for  moi-e  Fi'ench  goods  thtm 
the  English  goods  requii-ed  m  France 
at  the  ordinary  prices  will  pay  for. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  a  change  were 
not  made  in  the  piices,  there  would  be 
a  perpetually  renewed  balance  io  be 
paid  in  money.  The  imports  require 
to  be  permanently  diminished,  or  the 
exports  to  be  increased;  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prices ; 
and  hence,  even  if  the  balances  are  at 
first  paid  from  hoards,  or  by  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  they  will  reach 
the  circulation  at  last,  for  uutil  they 
do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 

When,  tnerefore,  the  state  of  prices 
is  such  that  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  cannot  establish  it- 
self, the  country  requiring  more  im- 
ports than  can  be  paid  ibr  by  th^ 
exports ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  country 
has  more  of  the  precious  met^ils  or 
their  substitutes,  in  circulation,  than 
can  permanently  circulate,  and  must 
necessarily  part  with  some  of  them 
before  the  balance  can  be  restored. 
The  currency  is  accordingly  contracted : 
prices  fall,  and  among  the  test,  the 
prices  of  exportable  articles ;  for  which, 
accordingly,  there  arises,  in  foreign 
countries,  a  greater  demand:  while 
imported  commodities  haye  possibly 
risen  in  price,  from  the  influx  of  money 
into  foreign  countries,  aud  at  all  events 
haye  hot  participated  in  the  general 
fall.  But  until  the  increased  cheapriess 
of  Enghsh  goods  induces  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  a  greater  pecuniary  value, 
or  imtil  the  increased  dearness  (positive 
or  comparative)  of  foreign  goods  makes 
England  take  a  less  pecuniary  value, 
the  exports  of  England  will  be  no 
nearer  to  paying  for  the  imjporta  than 
before,  and  the  stream  of  the  preci<.u8 
metals  which  had  begun  to  flow  out  of 
England,  will  still  flow  on.  This  ef- 
flux will  continue,  until  the  f^ll  of  prices 
in  England  brings  within  reach  of 
the  foreign  market  some  commodity 
which  England  did  not  previously  send 
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thither;  ornntil  the  reduced  price  of 
the  things  which  she  did  send,  has 
forced  a  demand  abroad  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  pay  for  the  imports,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  reduction  of  the  English 
demand  for  foreign  goods,  through 
their  enhanced  pnce,  either  positive 
or  comparatiye. 

Now  this  is  the  very  process  which 
took  place  on  our  original  supposition 
of  barter.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
the  tra(]e  between  nations  tend  to  the 
same  equilibrium  between  exports  and 
imports,  whether  money  is  employed 
or  not,  but  the  means  by  whicn  this 
equilibrium  is  established  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  country  whose 
exports  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
her  imports,  offers  them  on  cheaper 
terms,  until  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the 
necessary  demand :  in  other  words,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand, 
under  a  money  system  as  well  as 
under  a  barter  system,  is  the  law  of 
international  trade.  Every  country 
exports  and  imports  the  very  same 
things,  and  in  the  very  same  quantit)-, 
under  the  one  system  as  under  the 
other.  In  a  barter  system,  the  trade 
gravitates  to  the  point  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  imports  exactly  exchanges 
for  the  sum  of  the  exports :  in  a  money 
system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point  at 
which  the  sum  of  the  imports  and  the 
■um  of  the  exports  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  money.  And  since 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
exports  and  imports  which  are  equal 
in  money  price,  would,  if  money  were 
not  used,  precisely  exchange  for  one 
another.* 

*  The  sutjoined  extract  tnm  the  leparate 
Essay  previously  referred  to,  will  give  some 
assistance  In  following  the  course  of  the  phe- 
nomena. It  is  adapted  to  the  imaginary  case 
used  for  illustratloD  throughout  that  Essay, 
the  case  of  a  trade  between  Englaxui  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen. 

**  We  may  at  first  make  whatever  supposi- 
tion we  will  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
money.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  be* 
fore  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  price  of 
lloth  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  namely, 
six  shillings  per  yard.  As  10  yards  of  cloth 
were  supposed  to  exchange  in  England  for 
16  yards  of  linen,  in  Germany  for  20,  we  must 
eupiKMe  that  linen  is  sold  in  England  at  four 
.shillinp  per  jrard,  in  Germany  at  three. 


§  2.  It  thus  appears  that  the  law^  of 
iuternational  values,  and,  consequently, 
the  division  of  the  advantages  of  tr&de 
among  the  nations  which  caripr  it  on, 
are  the  same  on  the  supposition  of 
money,  as  they  would  be  in  a  stato  of 
barter.  In  international,  as  in  ordinary 
domestic  interchanges,  money  is  to 
commerce  onlv  what  oil  is  to  ma- 
chinery, or  railways  to  locomotioD,  a 
contrivance  to  diminish  friction.  In 
order  still  further  to  test  these  con- 
clusions, let  us  proceed  to  re-examine, 
on  the  supposition  of  money,  a  question 
which  we  nave  already  investigated  on 
the  hypothesis  of  barter,  namely,  to 
what  extent  the  benefit  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  an  exportable 
article,  is  participated  in  by  the  coun- 
tries importing  it. 

The  improvement  may  either  consist 
in  the  cheapening  of  some  article  which 
was  already  a  staple  production  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  estabKshment  of 
some  new  branch  of  industiy,  or  of 
some  process  rendering  an  article  ex- 
portable which  had  not  till  then  been 
exported  at  all.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  with  the  case  of  anewexport,  as 
being  somewhat  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

The  first  effect  is  that  the  article 
falls  in  price,  and  a  demand  arises  for 
it  abroad.  This  new  exportation  dis- 
turbs the  balance,  turns  tne  exchanges, 
money  flows  into  the  country  Twhich 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  Englana),  and 
oontinues  to  flow  until  prices  rise.  This 
higher  range  of  nrices  will  somewhat 
check  the  demand  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  new  article  of  export ;  and  will 
diminish  the  demand  which  existed 
abroad   for*  the   other   things  which 

Cost  of  carriage  and  importer's  profit  are 
left,  as  before,  out  of  consideration. 

*'  In  this  state  of  prices,  cloth,  it  is  evident* 
cannot  yet  be  exported  teom  England  into 
Germany:  but  linen  can  be  imported  tnm 
Gei-many  into  England.  It  will  be  eo :  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  linen  will  be  paid 
for  in  monoy. 

**  The  efflux  of  money  from  England,  and 
ita  influx  into  Germany,  will  ralie  money 

{>rices  in  the  latter  country,  and  lower  them 
n  the  former.  Linen  will  rise  in  Germany 
above  three  shillings  per  yard,  and  doth 
above  six  shillings.  Linen  in  Kjigland,  being 
imported  from  Germany,  will  (since  coet  of 
caniage  is  not  reckoned)  sink  to  the  Mme 
price  as  in  that  connti^,  while  cloth  wiU  ftll 
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England  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting. 
The  exports  will  thus  be  diminished ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  En^^Iish 
public,  having  more  money,  will  have 
a  greater  power  of  purchasing  foreign 
commodities.    If  they  make  use  of  this 

below  alx  shillings.  As  soon  as  tbe  price  of 
eloth  is  lowsr  in  England  than  in  Germany, 
It  will  begin  to  be  exported,  and  the  price  of 
^th  in  Germany  will  fkll  to  what  it  is  in 
England.  As  long  as  the  cloth  exported  does 
not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  linen  imported, 
money  will  continue  to  flow  ftrom  Kngland 
Into  Germany,  and  prices  generally  will  con- 
tinue to  ftiU  in  England  and  rise  in  Ger- 
many. By  the  fall,  however,  of  cloth  in 
England,  cloth  will  fall  in  Germany  also, 
and  the  demand  for  it  will  increase.  By 
the  rise  of  linen  in  Germany,  linen  most 
rise  In  England  also,  and  the  demand  for  It 
will  diminish.  As  cloth  fell  in  price  and 
Unen  rose,  there  would  be  some  particular 
price  of  both  articles,  at'which  the  cloth  ex- 
ported and  the  linen  imported  would  exactly 
pay  for  each  other.  At  this  point  prices 
would  remain,  because  money  would  then 
oease  to  more  out  of  England  into  Germany. 
What  this  point  might  be,  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  purchasers  on  both  sides.  If 
the  full  of  doth  did  not  much  increase  the 
demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of 
linen  did  not  diminish  very  rapidly  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  England,  much  money  must 
pass  before  the  equilibrium  is  restored  ;  cloth 
would  fUl  very  much,  and  linen  would  rise, 
«ntil  England,  perhaps,  had  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  it  as  when  she  produced  it  for  Iher- 
■elf.  But  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  of 
cloth  caused  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen 
In  Germany  reduced  very  rapidly  the  de- 
mand in  England  ftrom  what  it  was  under 
{he  influence  of  the  first  cheapness  produced 
»y  the  opening  of  the  trade;  the  cloth  would 
▼ery  soon  suffice  to  pay  for  the  linen,  little 
money  would  pass  between  the  two  countries, 
and  England  would  derive  a  large  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  the  trade.  We  have  thus  ar- 
rived at  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  in  sap- 
posing  the  employment  of  money,  which  we 
ibond  to  hold  under  the  supposition  of  barter. 
**  In  what  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the 
two  nations  trook  the  trade  is  clear  enough. 
Germany,  before  the  commencement  of  tbe 
trade,  paid  six  shillings  per  yard  for  broads 
cloth  :  she  now  obtains  it  at  a  lower  price. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  her  ad- 
Tantage.  As  the  money-prices  of  all  her 
other  commodities  have  risen,  the  money- 
Incomes  of  all  her  producers  have  increased. 
This  is  no  advantage  to  them  in  buying  from 
each  other,  because  tbe  price  of  what  they 
buy  has  risen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
means  of  paying  for  it :  but  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them  in  buying  anything  which  has 
not  risen,  and,  still  more,  anything  which 
has  fallen.  They,  therefore,  benefit  as  con- 
turners  of  oloth,  not  mere^  to  the  eztaot  to 


increased  power  of  purchase,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  imports ;  and  by  this, 
and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  will 
be  restored.  The  result  to  foreign 
countries  will  be,  that  they  have  to 

which  cloth  has  fUIen,  but  also  to  the  extent 
to  which  other  prices  have  risen.  Suppose 
that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportion 
of  their  money-incomes  as  befom,  will  suffice 
tQ  supply  their  other  wants;  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  increased  one-tenth  in 
amount,  will  exiable  them  to  purchase  one- 
tenth  more  cloth  tiian  before,  even  though 
cloth  had  not  fallen  :  but  it  has  fallen ;  so  that 
they  are  doubly  gainers.  They  purchase 
the  same  quantity  with  less  money,  and  have 
more  to  expend  upon  their  other  wants. 

**In  England,  on  the  contrary,  general 
money-prices  have  fallen.  Linen,  however, 
has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  having  been 
lowered  In  price  by  Importation  from  a 
country  where  it  was  cheaper;  whereas  the 
others  have  fallen  only  from  the  consequent 
efflux  of  money.  Notwitlistanding,  there- 
fore, the  general  fall  of  money-prices,  the 
English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  they 
were  in  all  lother  respects,  while  they  will 
gain  as  purchasers  of  linen. 

**  Tbe  greater  the  efflux  of  money  required 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  greater  will 
be  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  fall  of 
cloth  and  by  the  rise  ox  her  general  prices. 
The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  England :  because 
the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and 
her  general  prices  will  not  be  reduced  so 
much.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  high  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low 
money-prices  an  evil.  In  themselves.  But 
the  hijgher  the  general  money-prices  in  any 
country,  the  greater  will  be  that  country's 
means  of  purchasing  those  commodities, 
which,  being  imported  from  abroad,  are  In- 
dependent of  the  causes  which  keep  prices 
high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  doth  and  the  Unen  would 
not,  as  here  supposed,  be  at  the  same  price 
In  England  and  in  Germany :  each  would  be 
dearer  in  money-price  in  the  country  which 
imported  than  In  that  which  produced  it,  by 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  Importer's 
capital  for  the  averagpe  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  does  not  fallow  that  each 
country  pays  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  com- 
modity It  Imports  I  for  the  addition  of  this 
item  to  tbe  price  may  operate  as  a  greater 
checlc  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  the  Equation  of  international 
demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, may  not  be  maintained.  Money 
would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into  the 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  already  illus- 
trated, the  equilibrium  was  restored :  and, 
when  this  was  effected,  one  country  would 
be  paying  more  than  Its  own  coet  of  carriage) 
and  the  <^er  leas* 
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pay  dearer  than  before  for  their  other 
imports,  and  obtain  the  new  commodity 
cheaper  than  before,  but  not  so  much 
rheaper  as  England  herself  does.  I  say 
this,  being  well  aware  that  the  article 
would  be  actually  at  the  very  same 
price  (cost  of  carriage  excepted)  in 
England  and  in  other  countries.  The 
cheapness,  however,  of  the  article  is 
not  measured  solely  by  the  money- 
price,  but  by  that  price  compared  with 
the  money  incomes  of  the  consumers. 
The  price  is  the  same  to  the  English 
and  to  the  foreign  consumers ;  but  the 
former  pay  that  price  from  money  in- 
comes which  have  been  increased  by 
the  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  while  the  latter  have  had  their 
money  incomes  probably  dirainibhed  by 
the  same  cause.  The  trade,  therelore, 
has  not  imparted  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer the  wholo,  but  only  a  portion,  of 
the  benefit  which  the  English  con- 
sumer has  derived  from  the  improve- 
ment; while  Enjrland  has  also  benefited 
in  the  prices  of  foreign  commoilities. 
Thus,  tnen,  any  industrial  improve- 
ment which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  export  trade,  benefits  a 
country  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  in  which  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  by  a  general 
cheapening  of  all  imported  products. 

Let  us  now  change  the  hypothesis, 
and  suppose  that  the  improvement, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  export  from 
England,  cheapens  an  existing  one. 
When  we  examined  this  case  on  the 
supposition  of  barter,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  foreign  consumers  might 
either  obtain  the  same  benefit  from  the 
improvement  as  England  herself,  or  a 
less  benefit,  or  even  a  greater  benefit, 
accOriling  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
consumption  of  the  cheapened  article  is 
calculated  to  extend  itself  as  the  article 
diminishes  in  price.  The  same  con- 
clusions will  be  found  true  on  the  sup- 
position of  money. 

Let  the  commoility  in  which  there  is 
an  improvement,  be  cloth.  I'he  first 
effect  of  the  improvement  is  that  its 
price  falls,  and  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But 
this  demand  is  of  uncertain  amount 
Suppose  the  I'orei^  consumers  to  in- 


crease their  purchases  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or  in  other 
words,  to  lay  out  in  cloth  the  s&xne 
sum  of  money  as  before;  the  same 
aggregate  payment  as  before  will  be 
due  from  foreign  countries  to  England; 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  foreigners 
will  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the 
increased  cheapness  of  cloth.  But  it 
the  (breign  demand  for  cloth  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  cheapness,  a  larger  sum 
than  formerly  will  be  due  to  England 
for  cloth,  and  when  paid  will  raise 
English  pricey  the  pnce  of  cloth  ir- 
eluded ;  this  rise,  however,  will  afiect 
only  the  foreign  purchaser,  Engli-h 
incomes  being  raised  in  a  corresponding 
proportion ;  and  the  foreign  consumt  r 
will  thus  derive  a  less  advantage  than 
England  from  the  improvement.  If,  oil 
the  contrary,  the  cheapening  ot  cloth 
does  not  extend  the  foreign  demand  for 
it  in  a  proportional  degree,  a  le^s  Bum 
of  debts  tnali  before  will  be  duo  to 
England  for  cloth,  while,  there  will  be 
the  usual  sum  of  debts  due  fVom  Eng- 
land to  foreign  countries ;  the  bauince 
of  trade  will  turn  against  £!n^]and» 
money  will  be  exported,  prices  (tliat  of 
cloth  included)  will  faU,  and  cloth  wil] 
eventually  be  cheapened  to  the  foreign 
purchaser  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
the  improvement  has  cheapened  it  to 
England.  These  are  thb  very  conclu- 
sions which  we  deduced  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  barter. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discussion 
cannot  b^  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  words  of  Eicardo.*  "Gold  and 
silver  having  been  chosen  forthfe  gene- 
ral medium  of  circuldtioh,  they  are, 
by  the  competition  of  commerce,  dis- 
tributed in  such  proportions  amongst 
the  diflerent  coutitries  of  the  world  as 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
natural  traffic  which  would  take  place 
if  no  such  metals  existed,  and  the  trade 
between  countries  wefe  purely  a  trade 
of  barter."  Of  this  principle,  so  fertile 
in  consequences,  previous  to  which  the 
theory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  unintel- 
ligible chaos,  Mr.  Bicardo,  though  he 

ttoH,  3rd  6d.  p.  143, 
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did  not  porsue  it  into  its  ramificatioiis, 
was  the  real  originator.  No  writer  who 
preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it :  and  few  are  those  who 
even  since  his  time  have  had  an  ade< 
quate  conception  of  its  scientific  value. 

§  3.  [t  IS  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
in  what  manner  this  law  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals  by  means 
:>f  the  exchanges,  affects  the  exchange 
value  of  money  itself;  and  how  it 
tallies  with  the  law  by  which  we  found 
that  the  value  of  money  is  regulated 
when  imported  as  a  mere  article  of 
merchandize.  For  there  is  here  a 
semblance  of  contradictioUi  which  has, 
I  think,  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing; else  to  make  some  distinguished 
political  economists  resist  the  evidence 
of  the  ■  preceding  doctrines.  Money, 
they  justly  think,  is  nO  exception  to 
the  general  laws  of  value ;  it  is  a  com- 
modity like  any  other,  and  its  average 
or  natural  value  must  depend  on  the 
cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtain- 
ing it.  That  its  distribution  througu 
the  world  therefore,  and  its  different 
value  in  different  places,  should  be 
iiable  to  be  altered,  not  by  causes 
affecting  itself,  but  by  a  hundred 
causes  unconnected  with  it ;  by  every- 
thing which  affects  the  trade  in  other 
commodities,  so  as  to  derange  the 
equihbrium  of  exports  and  imports; 
appears  to  these  thinkers  a  doctrine 
altogether  inadmissible. 

But  the  supposed  anomaly  exists 
only  in  semblance.  The  causes  which 
bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a 
country  through  the  exchanges,  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and 
which  thereby  raise  its  value  in  some 
countries  and  lower  it  in  others,  are 
the  very  sanie  causes  on  which  the 
local  value  of  money  would  depend,  if 
it  wore  never  imported  except  as  a 
merchandize,  and  never  except  directly 
from  the  mines.  When  the  value  of 
money  in  a  country  is  permanently 
lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not 
diminished  cost  of  production,  must  be 
one  of  those  causes  which  compel  a 
new  adjustment,  more  favourable  to 
tho  country,  of  the  equation  of  inter- 


national demand:  namely,  either  an 
increased  demand  abroad  for  her  com- 
modities, or  a  diminished  demand  on 
her  part  for  those  of  foreign  countries. 
Now  an  increased  foreign  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  a  country,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for 
imported  commodities,  are  the  very 
causes  which,  on  the  general  principles 
of  trade,  enable  a  country  to  purchase 
all  imports,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cious metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There 
is  therefore  no  contradiction,  but  the 
most  perfect  accordance,  in  the  rasults 
of  the  two  different  modes  in  which 
the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained. 
When  Inoney  flows  from  country  to 
country  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  international  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by  a 
more  rapid  process,  the  effect  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  more 
slowly,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative 
breadth  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
precious  metals  flow  into  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  from  the  mining 
countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  t  medium  of 
exchange  does  not  m  the  least  alter 
the  law  on  which  the  values  of  other 
things,  either  in  the  same  country  or 
internationally,  depend,  so  neither  does 
it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  itself:  and  there  is  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  international 
values  as  now  laid  down,  a  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  a  strong  coUateral 
presumption  of  truth. 

§  4.  Before  closing  this  discussion, 
it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  ana  degree  the  preceding  con- 
clusions are  afi'ected  by  the  existence 
of  international  payments  not  Oiiginat- 
ing  in  commerce,  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  in  either  money  or  com- 
modities is  expected  or  received  ;  such 
as  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
absentee  landlords  or  of  interest  to 
foreign  creditors,  or  a  government  ex- 
penditure abroad,  such  as  England 
mcurs  in  the  management  of  some  of 
her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  begin  with  the  case  of  barter. 
Th^  supposed  annual  remittances  being 
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made  in  coTnmodities,  and  being  ex- 
ports for  which  there  is  to  be  no  retain, 
it  is  no  longer  requisite  that  the  im- 
ports and  exports  should  pay  for  one 
another :  on  the  contrary,  there  must 
be  an  annual  excess  of  exports  oyer 
imports,  equal  to  the  Talue  of  the  re- 
mittance. 1£,  before  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  the  annual  payment, 
foreign  commerce  was  in  its  natural 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  puipose  of  efiecting 
the  remittance,  that  foreign  countries 
should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  than  before :  which 
can  only  be  done  by  offering  those  ex- 
ports on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paymg  dearer  for  foreign 
commodities.  The  international  values 
will  60  adjust  themselves  that  either  by 
greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,  or 
both,  the  requisite  excess  on  the  side 
of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent 
state.  The  result  is,  that  a  country 
which  makes  regular  payments  to 
foreign  countries,  besides  losing  what 
it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  by 
the  less  advantageous  terms  on  whicn 
it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
for  foreign  commodities. 
The  same  results  follow  on  the  sup- 


position of  money.  Commeroe  being 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
wnen  the  obligatory  remittances  begin, 
the  first  remittance  is  necessarily  made 
in  money.  This  lowers  prices  in  the 
remitting  country,  and  raises  them  in 
the  receiving.  The  natural  effect  is 
that  more  commodities  are  exported 
than  before,  and  fewer  imported,  and 
that,  on  the  score  of  commerce  alone,  & 
balance  of  money  will  be  constantly 
due  from  the  receiving  to  the  paving 
country.  When  the  debt  thus  annually 
due  to  the  tributary  country  becomes 
equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other 
regular  payment  due  from  it,  no  further 
transmission  of  money  takes  place; 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  no  longer  exist,  out  that  of  pay- 
ments will;  the  exchange  will  be  at 
par,  the  two  debta  will  be  set  off 
against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or 
remittance  will  be  virtually  paid  in 
goods.  The  result  to  the  intereste  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  as  already 
pointed  out*  the  paying  country  will 
give  a  higher  price  for  ^1  that  it  buys 
fram  the  receiving  country,  while  the 
latter,  besides  receiving  the  tribute, 
obtains  the  exportable  produce  of  the 
tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 
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§  1.  Ih  our  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  international  trade,  we  commenced 
with  the  principles  which  determine 
international  exchanges  and  inter- 
national values  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter.  We  next  showed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  be- 
tween country  and  country,  no  more 
than  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual :  since  the  precious  metals, 
under  the  influence  of  those  same  laws, 
distribute  themselves  in  such  propor- 


tions among  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  as  to  allow  the  very  same 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  same 
values,  as  would  be  the  case  under  a 
system  of  barter.  We  lastly  considered 
how  the  value  of  money  itself  is 
affected,  by  those  alterations  in  the 
state  of  trade  which  arise  from  altera- 
tions either  in  the  demand  and  supply 
of  commodities  or  in  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  which 
originate  not  in  commodities  but  in 
money. 
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Gold  and  silver  may  yary  like  other 
things,  thoagh  they  are  not  bo  likely 
to  vary  as  other  things,  in  their  cost  of 
prod  action.  The  demand  for  them  in 
foreign  countries  may  also  vary.  It 
may  increase,  hy  augmented  emj^loy- 
ment  of  the  metals  for  purposes  ot  art 
and  ornament,  or  because  tne  increase 
of  production  and  of  transactions  has 
created  a  greater  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  oy  the  circulating  medium. 
It  may  diminish,  for  the  opposite 
reasons ;  or  from  the  extension  of  the 
economizing  expedients  by  which  the 
use  of  metallic  money  is  partially  dis- 
pensed with.  These  changes  act  upon 
the  trade  between  other  countries  and 
the  mining  countries,  and  upon  the 
yalue  of  the  precious  metals,  according 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported commodities:  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  with 
sufficient  ftilness. 

What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  chapter,  is  not  those  circum- 
stances afifecting  money,  which  alter 
the  permanent  conditions  of  its  value  ; 
but  the  effects  produced  on  interna- 
tional trade  by  casual  or  temporary 
variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  any 
causes  affecting  its  permanent  value. 
This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  prao- 
tical  problem  which  has  excited  so 
much  discussion  for  sixty  years  past, 
the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

§  2.  Let  us  suppose  in  any  country 
a  circulating  medium  purely  metallic, 
and  a  sudden  casual  increase  made  to 
it ;  for  example,  by  bringing  into  cir- 
culation hoards  of  treasure,  which  had 
been  concealed  in  a  previous  period  of 
foreign  invasion  or  internal  disorder. 
The  natural  effect  would  be  a  rise  of 
prices.  This  would  check  exports,  and 
encourage  imports ;  the  imports  would 
exceed  the  exports,  the  exchanges 
would  become  unfavourable,  and  the 
Dcwly-acqnired  stock  of  money  would 
diffuse  itself  over  all  countries  with 
which  the  supposed  country  carried  on 
trade,  and  from  them,  progressively, 
through  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world.    The  money  which  thus  over- 


flowed would  spread  itself  to  an  equal 
depth  over  all  commercial  countries. 
For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until  the 
exports  and  imports   again  balanced 
one  another :  and  this  (as  no  change 
is  supposed  in  the  permanent  circum- 
stances of  international  demand)  could 
only  be,  when  tho  monej  had  aiffused 
itself  so  equally  that  pnces  had  risen 
in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
tbat  the  alteration  of  price  would  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  ineffective, 
and  the  exports  and  imports,  though 
at  a  higher  money  valuation,  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as '  they  were  ori* 
ginally.      This   diminiahcd    value    of 
money  throughout  the  world,  (at  least 
if  the  diminution  was  considerable) 
would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,   of  the  annual  supply 
from    the    mines:     since  the    metal 
would   no   longer   command  a  value 
equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    The  annual  waste  would, 
therefore,  not  be  fully  made  up,  and 
the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of   the    precious   metalfl    to   its 
former  amount ;  after  which  their  pro- 
duction   would    recommence    on    its 
former  scale.    The  discovery  of  the 
treasure  would  thus  produce  only  tem- 
porary effects;    namely,  a  brief  dis- 
turbance of  international  trade  until 
the   treasure  had  disseminated  itself 
through  the  world,  and  then  a  tem- 
poraiT  depression  in  the  value  ot  the 
metal,  below  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtain- 
ing it;    which  depression  would  gra- 
dually be  corrected,  by  a  temporarily 
diminished  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  and  importation  in  the  im- 
porting countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank 
notes,  or  any  ot  the  other  substitutes 
for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Suppose  that  England 
possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic, 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  that 
suddenly  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes 
were  sent  into  circulation.  If  these  were 
issued  by  bankers,  they  would  be  em- 
ployed in  loans,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
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securities,  and  would  therefore  create 
a  sudden  fall  in  tlie  rate  of  interest, 
which  would  probably  send  a  creat 
part  of  the  twenty  millions  of  gola  out 
of  the  country  as  capital,  to  seek  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  be- 
fore there  had  been  time  for  any 
action  on  prices.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  the  notes  are  not  issued  by 
bankers,  or  money-lenders  of  any 
kind,  but  by  manufacturers,  in  the 
payment  of  wages  and  purchase  of 
materials,  or  by  the  government  in  its 
ordinary  expenses,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  would  be  rapidly  carried  into 
the  markets  for  commodities.  The 
following  would  be  the  natural  order 
of  consequences.  All  prices  would 
rise  greatly.  Exportation  would  almost 
cease;  importation  would  be  prodi- 
giously stimulated.  A  great  balance 
of  payments  would  become  due ;  the 
excnanges  would  turn  against  England, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
porting money ;  and  the  suiplus  coin 
would  pour  itself  rapidly  forth,  over 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  order  of  their  proximity,  geogra- 
phicallv  and  commercially,  to  England. 
The  e^ux  would  continue  until  the 
currencies  of  all  countries  had  come 
to  a  level ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean, 
until  money  became  of  the  same  value 
everywhere,  but  until  the  differences 
were  only  those  which  existed  before, 
and  .which  corresponded  to  permanent 
differences  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 
When  the  rise  of  prices  had  extended 
itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  coun- 
tries, exports  and  imports  would  every- 
where revert  to  what  they  were  at 
first,  would  balance  one  another,  and 
the  exchanges  would  return  to  par. 
If  such  a  sum  of  money  as  twenty 
millions,  when  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  commercial  world,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level  in 
A  perceptible  degree,  the  effect  would 
be  of  no  long  duration.  No  alteration 
having  occurred  in  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  the  metals  were 
procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  reduced  value 
would  no  longer  be  remunerating,  and 
the  supply  from  the  mines  would 
eeftio  ^orti&Uy  or  i^hollvi  until  the 


twenty  millions  were  absorbed  ;*  After 
which  absorption,  the  currencies  of  all 
countries  would  be,  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  nearly  at  their  original  level. 
I  say  nearly,  for  in   strict  accuracy 
there  would  be  a  slight  difference.     A 
somewhat  smaller  annual   supply   of 
the  precious  metals  would  now  bo  re- 
qnir-d,  there  being  in  the  worid  t-wenty 
millions  less  of  roetAllic  money  under- 
going waste.    The  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments,    consequently,    between     the 
mining  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  thenceforth  require  that 
the    mining  countries   should   either 
export  rather  more  of  something  else, 
or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  com 
modities ;  which  implies  a  somewhat 
lower  range  of  prices  than  prnviously 
in  the  mining  countries,  and  a  some- 
what higher  in  all  others;  a  scantier 
currency  in  the  former,  and   rather 
fuller  currencies  in  the  latter,    Tliia 
efiect,  which  would  be  too  trifling  to 
require  notice  except  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle,  is  the  only  perma- 
nent change  which  would  be  produced 
on  international  trade,  or  on  the  value 
or  quantity  of  the  currency  of  any 
country. 

Efiects  of  another  kind,  however, 
will  have  been  produced.  Twenty 
millions  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
unproductive  form  of  metallic  money, 
have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or 
is  capable  of  becoming,  productive 
capital.  This  gain  is  at  first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries,  who  have  taken  her  super- 
fluity of  this  costly  and  unproductive 
article  off  her  hanas,  giving  for  it  an 
equivalent  value  in  other  commodities. 
By  degrees  the  loss  is  made  up  to 
those  countries  by  diminished  influx 
from  the  mines,  and  finally  the  world 
has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  its  productive  resonix^es. 
Adam  Smith's  illustration,  though  so 
well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreme 

*  I  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  thing 
in  which  gold  and  silver  mining  are  a  per- 
manent branch  of  industry,  canied  on  under  * 
known  conditions ;  and  not  the  present  stats 
of  uncertsdnty,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  a 
game  of  chance,  prosecuted  (for  the  presenti 
in  the  spirit,  of  an  adventure,  xnt  in  that  of  I 
l^gttlar  industrial  pursuit- 
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uptnesB  to  be  once  more  repeated, 
lie  compares  the  substitution  oi  paper 
in  the  room  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
the  construction  of  a  highway  through 
the  air,  by  which  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  roads  would  become  avail- 
able for  agriculture.  As  ip  that  case 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  so  in  this  a  part 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country,  would  be  relieved  from  a 
function  in  which  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  rendering  other  soils  and 
capitals  productive,  and  would  itself 
become  applicable  to  production;  the 
office  it  previously  fulfilled  being  equally 
well  discharged  by  a  medium  "which 
costs  nothing. 

The  value  saved  to  the  community 
by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic 
money,  is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who 
provide  the  substitute.  They  have  the 
tise  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating 
medium  which  have  cost  them  only  the 
expense  of  an  engraver's  plate.  If 
they  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  increased  and 
the  community  benefited,  as  much  as 
by  any  other  capital  of  equal  amount. 
Whether  it  is  so  employed  or  not,  de- 
pends, in  some  degree,  upon  the  mode 
of  issuing  it.  If  issued  by  the  govem- 
mcut,  and  employed  in  paying  off  debt, 
it  would  probably  become  productive 
capital  The  government,  however, 
may  prefer  employing  this  extraor- 
dinary resource  in  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses ;  may  squander  it  uselessly,  or 
make  it  a  mere  temporary  substitute 
for  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ; 
in  which  last  case  the  amount  is  saved 
by  the  taxpayers  at  large,  who  either 
add  it  to  their  capital  or  spend  it  as 
income.  When  paper  currency  is  sup- 
plied, op  in  our  own  country,  by 
bankers  and  banking  companies,  the 
;nnount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into 

Eroductive  capital :  for  the  issuers, 
eing  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upun  to  refund  the  value,  are  under 
tiie  strongest  inducements  not  to 
squander  it,  and  the  only  cases  in 
wliich  it  is  not  forthcoming  ara  cases 
pf  fraud  or  mismanagement  A 
banker's  profession  being  that  of  a 
money.lenderi  hiB  ibsua  of  Dotes  lA  a 


rimjple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. He  lends  the  amount  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers,  who 
employ  it  in  their  several  businesses. 
So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other 
capital,  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between 
the  banker,  who  receiyes  interest,  and 
a  succession  of  borrowers,  mostly  for 
short  periods,  who  after  paying  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a 
convenience  equivalent  to  profit.  Th« 
capital  itself  in  the  long  run  becomes 
entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by 
the  sale  of  tne  produce,  becomes  wages 
again ;  thus  afilording  a  perpetual  fund, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  millions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and 
increasing  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  oy  all  that  can  be  produced 
through  the  means  of  a  capital  of  that 
value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a 
further  saving  to  the  country,  of  the 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
necessary  for  repairing  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  should  always 
be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallic 
currency  being  retained,  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in 
public  belief,  the  convertibility  of  tho 
paper.  A  country  with  the  extensivo 
cnnimeruial  relations  of  England,  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  up6n  for 
largo  foreign  payments,  sometimes  in 
loans,  or  other  investments  of  capital 
abroad,  sometimes  as  the  price  of  some 
unusual  importation  of  goods,  the  most 
frequent  case  being  that  of  largo  im- 
portations of  food  consequent  on  a  bad 
narvest.  To  meet  such  demands  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  either 
in  circulation  or  in  the  coffers  of  tho 
banks,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount,  and  that  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emergency,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  after  the  emer- 
gency is  past.  But  since  gold  wanted 
tor  exportation  is  almost  invariably 
drawn  from  the  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  is  never  likely  to  be  taken  directly 
from  the  circulation  while  tho  banks 
temAin  Ml  vent,  the   only   advantagt 
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which  can  be  obtained  from  retaining 
partially  a  metallic  currency  for  daily 
purposes  is,  that  the  banks  may  oc- 
casionally replenish  their  reserves 
from  it. 

§  3.  When  metallic  money  had 
been  entirely  superseded  and  expelled 
from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  ec^ual  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  still  further  quantity 
of  paper  in  circulation  must,  if  the 
notes  are  convertible,  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  new  issue  would  again 
set  in  motion  the  same  train  of  conse- 
quences by  which  the  gold  coin  had 
already  been  expelled.  The  metals 
would,  as  before,  be  required  for  ex- 
portation, and  would  be  for  that  pur- 
pose demanded  from  the  banks,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  superfluous  notes; 
which  thus  could  not  possiblv  be  re- 
tained in  circulation,  if,  indeed,  the 
notes  were  inconvertible,  there  would 
be  no  such  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  their  quantity.  An  inconvertible 
paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
vertible, while  there  remains  any  coin 
for  it  to  supersede:  the  difference 
be^ns  to  manifest  itself  when  all  the 
coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (except 
what  may  be  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  small  change),  and  the 
issues  still  go  on  increasing.  When 
the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  quantity 
the  metallic  currency  which  it  super- 
seded, prices  of  course  rise ;  things  I 
which  were  worth  61.  in  metallic 
money,  become  worth  6Z.  in  inconver- 
tible paper,  or  more  as  the  case  may 
be.  iBut  this  rise  of  price  will  not,  as 
in  the  cases  before  examined,  stimulate 
import,  and  discourage  export.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  determined  by 
the  metallic  prices  of  things,  not  by 
the  paper  prices :  and  it  is  only  when 
the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasure 
for  the  metals,  that  paper  pnces  and 
metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  the 
country  which  has  the  depreciated 
paper.  Suppose  that  some  English 
production  could  be  bought,  while  the 
currency  was  still  metallic,  for  5Z.,  and 
Bold  in  France  for  S>1.  10«.,  the  differ- 
ence covering  the  expense  and  risks 


and  affording  a  profit  to  the  merchant. 
On  account  of  the  depreciation,  thig 
commodity  will  now  cost  in  England 
61.,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  France  for 
more  than  51.  10«.,  and  yet  it  will  b« 
exported  as  before.  Why?  Because 
the  52.  10s.  which  the  exporter  can  get 
for  it  in  France,  is  not  depreciated 
paper,  but  gold  or  silver :  and  since  in 
England  bullion  has  risen,  in  the  same 
proportion  with  other  things — if  tlie 
merchant  brings  the  gold  or  silver  to 
England,  he  can  sell  his  52.  10«.  for 
62.  12« ,  and  obtain  as  before  10  per 
cent  for  profit  and  expenses. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency  does  not  affect  the 
foreign  trade  or  the  country:  this  is 
carried  on  precisely  as  if  the  currency 
maintained  its  value.    But  though  the 
trade  is  not  affected,  the  exchanges 
are.^  When  the  imports  and  exports 
are  in  equilibrium,  tne  exchange,  in  a 
metallic  currency,  would  be  at  par ;  a 
bill  on  France  for  the  equivalent  of 
five  sovereigns,  would  be  worth  ^ye 
sovereigns.    But  five  sovereigns,  or  the 
quantity  of  gold  contained   in  them, 
having  come  to  be  worth  in  England 
62.,  it  follows  that  a  bill  on  France  for 
52.,  will  be  worth  62.  When,  therefore, 
the  real  exchange  is  at  par,  there  will 
be  a  nomincU  exchange  against  the 
country,  of  as  much  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation.      If  the 
currency  is  depreciated  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  then  in  whatever  way  the 
real  exchange,  arising  irom  the  varia- 
tions of  international  debts  and  creditjs, 
may  vary,  the  quoted  exchange  will 
always  differ  10,   15,  or  20  per  cent 
from  it.    However  high  this  nominal 
premium  may  be,  it  has  no  tendency  to 
send  gold  out  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose   of  drawing  a  bill  against  it 
and    profiting    by  the   premium;  be- 
cause the  gold  80  sent  must  be  pro- 
cured, not  from  the  banks  and  at  par, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, but  in  the  market,  at  an  ad* 
vance  of  price  equal  to  the  premium. 
In  such  cases,  instead  of  Ba}'ing  that 
the  exchange  is  unfavourable,  it  woidd 
be  a  more  correct  representation  to  say 
that  the  par  has  altered,  since  there  is 
now  required   a   laiger   quantitj  of 
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Englisli  currency  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  same  quantity  of  foreign.  The 
exchanges,  however,  continue  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  metallic  par. 
The  quoted  exchanges,  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  depreciated  currency,  are 
compounded  of  two  elements  or  Victors ; 
the  real  exchange,  which  follows  the 
variations  of  international  payments, 
and  the  nominal  exchange,  which 
varies  with  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  which,  while  there  is  any 
depreciation  at  all,  must  always  be  un- 
favourable. Since  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation is  exactly  measured  bv  the 
degree  in  which  the  market  pnce  of 
bullion  exceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we 
have  a  sure  criterion  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  quoted  exchange,  being 
referable  to  depreciation,  may  be  struck 
off  as  nominal ;  the  result  so  corrected 
expressing  the  real  exchange. 

The  same  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
changes and  of  international  trade, 
which  is  produced  by  an  increased 
issue  of  convertible  bank  notes,  is  in 
like  manner  produced  by  those  exten- 
sions of  credit,  which,  as  was  so  fully 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of 
the  currency.  Whenever  circumstances 
have  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  as  to  occasion  a 
great  increase  of  purchases  on  credit, 
money  prices  rise,  just  as  much  as  they 
would  have  risen  if  each  person  who  so 
buys  on  credit  had  bought  with  money. 
All  the  effects,  therefore,  must  be  simi- 
lar.   As  a  consequence  of  high  prices, 


exportation  is  checked  and  importation 
stimulated ;  though  in  fact  the  increase 
of  importation  seldom  waits  for  the 
rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence 
of  speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  great  articles  of  import  are  usually 
among  the  things  in  which  speculative 
overtrading  first  shows  itself.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  gold  flows 
out  of  the  country.  In  what  precise 
manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takes  effect 
on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
fully;  but  that  its  effect  is  to  make 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and 
evident.  Tlie  recoil,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally becomes  a  total  rout,  and  the 
unusual  extension  of  credit  is  rapidly 
exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction 
of  it.  Accordingly,  when  credit  has 
been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent 
pressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain  gold 
for  exportation,  are  generally  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 
i3ut  these  phenomena,  though  a  con- 
spicuous accompaniment,  are  no  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called 
a  commercial  crisis;  which,  as  we 
formerly  showed,*  might  happen  to  as 
great  an  extent,  and  is  quite  as  likely 
to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  destitute  of 
foreign  trado. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


OP  THE  RATE   OP   INTEREST. 


§  1.  The  present  seems  the  most 
proper  place  for  discusRing  the  circrmi- 
stanccs  which  determine  the  rate  of 
interest.  The  interest  of  loans,  being 
really  a  question  of  exchange  value, 
&lls  natui'ally  into  the  present  division 


of  our  subject :  and  the  two  topics  of 
Currency  and  Loans,  though  in  them- 
selves distinct,  are  so  intimately 
blended  in  the  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  the  money  market,  that  it  is  im- 
«  Supra,  pp.  318—9. 
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poflrible  to  tmdentand  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  in  many  minds  the  two 
sabjects  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  in- 
extricable confusion. 

In  the  preceding  Book*  we  defined 
the  relation  in  which  interest  stands  to 
profit.  We  found  that  the  gross  profit 
of  capital  might  be  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  which  are  respectively  the 
remuneration  for  risk,  for  trouble,  and 
for  the  capital  itself,  and  may  be 
termed  insurance,  wages  of  superin- 
tendence, and  interest.  After  making 
compensation  for  risk,  that  is,  after 
covering  the  aTerage  losses  to  which 
capital  IS  exposed  either  by  the  general 
circumstances  of  society  or  by  the 
hazards  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  surplus,  which  partly 
goes  to  repay  the  owner  of  the  capital 
ror  his  abstinence,  and  partly  the  em- 
ployer of  it  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
'How  much  goes  to  the  one  and  how 
much  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  which, 
when  the  two  functions  are  separated, 
the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  from 
the  employer  for  its  use.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  question  of  demand  and 
supply.  Nor  have  demand  and  supply 
any  cufierent  meaning  or  effect  in  tnis 
case  from  what  they  have  in  all  others. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to 
equaliEe  the  demand  for  loans  with  the 
supply  of  them.  It  will  be  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  are 
desirous  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others 
shall  be  willing  to  lend.  If  there  is 
more  offered  than  demanded,  interest 
will  fall ;  if  more  is  demanded  than 
offered,  it  will  rise ;  and  in  both  cases, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  equation  of 
supply  and  demand  is  re-established. 

Both  the  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  fiuctuate  more  incessantly  than 
any  other  demand  or  supply  whatso- 
ever. The  fluctuations  in  other  things 
depend  on  a  limited  number  of  influ- 
encing circumstances;  but  the  desire 
to  borrow,  and  the  willingness  to  lend, 
are  more  or  less  influenced  by  every 
circumstance  which  affects  the  state  or 
prospects  of  industry  or  commerce, 
either  generally  or  in  any  of  their 
Wanches.  llie  rate  of  interest^  there- 
*  Sapra,  book  11.  oh.  xv.  $  1. 


fore,  on  good  security,  which  alone  .  _ 
have  here  to  consider  (for  interest  in 
which  considerations  of  risk  bear  a  part 
may  swell  to  any  amount)  is  aelaom, 
in  the  great  centres  of  money  transac- 
tions, precisely  the  same  for  two  days 
together;  as  is  shown  by  the  never- 
ceasing  variations  in  the  quoted  prices 
of  the  ninda  and  other  negotiable  scco- 
rities.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be,  aa 
in  other  cases  of  value,  some  rate 
which  (in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith 
and  Kicardo]  may  be  called  the  natural 
rate  ;  some  rate  about  which  the  mar- 
ket rate  oscillates,  and  to  which  it 
always  tends  to  return.  This  rate 
partly  depends  on  the  amount  of  accn> 
mulation  going  on  in  the  hande  of 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  attend 
to  the  employment  of  their  savings, 
and  partl;^  on  the  comparative  taste 
exfsting  in  the  community  for  the 
active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  for  the 
leisure,  ease,  and  independence  of  an 
annuitant. 

§  2.  To  exclude  casual  fluctnationsi 
we  will  suppose  commerce  to  be  in  a 
quiescent  condition,  no  employment 
bein^  unusually  prosperous,  and  none 
particularly  distressed.  In  these  cir* 
cumstances,  the  more  thriving  pro- 
ducers and  traders  have  their  capital 
fully  employed,  and  many  are  able  to 
transact  business  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  than  they  have  capital 
lor.  These  are  naturally  borrowers : 
and  the  amount  which  tney  desire  to 
borrow,  and  can  give  security  for,  oon« 
stitutes  the  demand  for  loans  on  ac- 
count of  productive  employment.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  loans  required 
by  Government,  and  by  landowners,  or 
other  improductive  consumers  who  have 
good  security  to  give.  This  constitutes 
the  mass  of  loans  for  which  there  b  an 
habitual  demand. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
might  exist,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
diHinclined  or  disqualified  for  engaging 
personally  in  business,  a  mass  of  capi- 
tal equal  to,  and  oven  exceeding,  this 
demand.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
an  habitual  excess  of  competition  on 
the  part  of  lenders,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  bear  a  low  proportion  to 
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the  rate  of  profit.  Interest  would  be 
forced  down  to  the  point  which  would 
either  tempt  borrowers  to  take  a  greater 
amount  of  loans  than  they  bad  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to 
employ  in  their  business,  or  would  so 
discourage  a  portion  of  the  lenders,  as 
to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accu- 
mulate, or  endeavour  to  increase  their 
income  by  engaging  in  business  on 
their  own  account,  and  incurring  the 
risks,  if  not  the  labours,  of  industrial 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  owned 
by  persons  who  prefer  lending  it  at 
interest,  or  whose  avocations  prevent 
them  from  personally  superintending 
its  employment,  may  be  short  of  the 
habitual  demand  for  loans.  It  may  be 
in  great  part  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ments afforded  by  the  public  debt  and 
by  mortgages,  and  the  remainder  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
commerce.  If  so,  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  raised  so  high  as  in  some  way 
to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
there  is  only  a  small  difference  between 
interest  and  profit,  many  borrowers 
may  no  longer  be  willing  to  increase 
their  responsibilities  and  involve  their 
credit  for  so  small  a  remuneration :  or 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  en- 
gaged in  business,  maj  prefer  leisure, 
and  become  lenders  mstead  of  bor- 
rowers :  or  others,  under  the  induce- 
ment  of  high  interest  and  easy  in- 
vestment for  their  capital,  may  re- 
tire from  business  earlier,  and  with 
smaller  fortunes,  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  done.  Or,  lastly,  there  is 
another  process  by  which,  in  England 
and  other  commercial  countries,  a 
large  portion  of  the  requisite  8up|)ly 
of  loans  is  obtained.  Instead  of  its 
being  afforded  by  persons  not  in  busi- 
ness, the  affording  it  may  itself  become 
a  business.  A  portion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  trade  mav  be  supplied  by 
a  class  of  professional  money  lenders. 
These  money  lenders,  however,  must 
have  more  than  a  mere  interest ;  they 
must  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  their  capital,  risk  and  all  other 
circumstances  being  allowed  for.  But 
it  can  never  answer  to  any  one  who 
^oivowB  for  the  purposes  of  his  busi- 


ness, to  pay  a  full  profit  for  capital 
from  whicn  he  will  only  derive  a  full 
profit :  and  money-lending,  as  an  em- 
ployment, for  the  regulsur  supply  of 
trade,  cannot,  therefore,  be  earned  on 
except  by  persons  who,  in  addition  to 
their  own  capital,  can  lend  their  credit, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  capital  of  other 
people:  that  is,  bankers,  and  persons 
^such  as  bill-brokers)  who  are  virtually 
bankers,  since  they  receive  money  in 
deposit.  A  bank  which  lends  its  notes 
lends  capital  which  it  borrows  from 
the  community,  and  for  which  it  pays 
no  interost.  A  bank  of  deposit  lends 
capital  which  it  collects  from  the  com- 
munity in  small  parceb ;  sometimes 
without  paving  any  interest,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Lonaon  private  bankers ; 
and  if,  like  the  Scotch,  the  joint  stock, 
and  most  of  the  country  banks,  it  does 
pay  interest,  it  still  pavs  much  less 
than  it  receives;  for  the  depositors, 
who  in  any  other  wav  could  mostly 
obtain  for  such  small  balances  no 
interest  worth  taking  sby  trouble  for, 
are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little. 
Having  this  subsidiary  rosouroe, 
bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by 
lending  at  interest,  the  ordinary  rate 
of  pront  on  their  own  capital.  In  any 
other  manner,  money-lending  could  not 
be  carried  on  as  a  regular  mode  of 
business,  except  upon  terms  on  which 
none    would  consent   to   borrow  but 

Sersons  either  counting  on  extraor- 
inary  profits,  or  in  urgent  need :  un- 
productive consumers  who  have  ex^ 
ceeded  their  means,  or  merchants  in 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  The  disposable 
capital  deposited  in  banks:  that  re- 
presented Dv  bank  notes ;  the  capital 
of  bankers  themselves,  and  that  wnich 
their  credit,  in  anv  way  in  which  they 
use  it,  enables  them  to  dispose  of; 
these,  together  with  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  those  who,  either  from  necessity 
or  preference,  live  upon  the  interest  of 
their  propertv,  constitute  the  gcneml 
loan  fund  of  the  country:  and  the 
amount  of  this  aggregate  fund,  when 
set  against  the  habitual  demands  of 
producers  and  dealers,  and  those  of 
the  Government  and  of  unproductive 
consumers,  determines  the  permanent 
I  or  average  rate  of  interest ;  whioh 
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must  alwavB  he  such  as  to  adjust 
these  twoamounta  to  one  another.*  But 
while  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  lent 
capital  takes  effect  upon  the  permanent 
rate  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers ;  for 
it  is  that  portion  almost  exclusively, 
which,  beins  lent  for  short  times  only, 
is  continually  in  the  market  seeking 
an  investment.  The  capital  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  own 
fortunes,  has  generally  sought  and 
found  some  fixed  investment,  such  as 
the  public  funds,  mortgages,  or  the 
bonds  of  public  companies,  which  in- 
vestment, except  under  peculiar  temp- 
tations or  necessities,  is  not  changed. 

§  3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  arise  from  variations  either  in 
demand  for  loans,  or  in  the  supply. 
The  supply  is  liable  to  variation, 
though  less  so  thaa  the  demand.  The 
willingness  to  lend  is  greater  than 
usuid  at  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  speculation,  and  much  less 
than  usual  during  the  revulsion  which 
follows.  In  speculative  times,  money- 
lenders as  well  as  other  people  are  in- 
clined to  extend  their  bubinoss  by 
stretching  their  credit;  they  lend 
more  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes 
of  dealers  and  producers  employ  more 
than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Accordingly,  these 
are  the  times  when  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low;  though  for  this  too  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
causes.  During  the  revulsicm,  on  the 
contrary,  interest  always  rises  inor- 

*  I  do  not  include  in  the  general  loan  fund 
of  the  country  the  capitals,  large  m  they 
Bometimes  are,  which  are  habitually  em- 
ployed in  speculatively  buying  and  aelling 
the  public  funds  and  other  securities.  It  is 
true  that  all  who  buy  securities  add,  for  the 
time,  to  the  general  amount  of  money  on  loan, 
and  lower,  to  that  extent,  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  as  the  persons  I  speak  of  buy  only  to  sell 
again  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  sdtemately 
in  the  position  of  lenders  and  of  borrowers: 
their  operations  raise  the  rate  of  interest  at 
one  time,  exactly  as  much  as  they  lower  it  at 
another.  Like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell 
oil  speculation,  their  function  is  to  equalize, 
not  to  raise  or  lower,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity. When  they  speculate  prudently, 
they  temper  the  fluctuations  of  price ;  when 
iiQprudently,  they  ofUn  aggravate  them. 


dinately,    because,   while   ihero    is   a 
most    pressing    need  on  the  part    of 
many  persons  to   borrow,   there   is  a 
general  disinclination  to  lend.     This 
disinclination,  when  at   its    extreme 
point,   is  called    a  panic.    It  occurs 
when  a  succession  ot  unexpected   fai- 
lures has  created  in  the   mercantile, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  non-mer- 
cantile public,   a  general  distrust   in 
each  other's  solvency ;  disposing  e  very 
one  not    only  to  refuse  fresh  credit, 
except  on  very  onerous  t^rms,  but  to 
call  m,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  he 
has  already  given.    Deposits  are  with- 
drawn   from    banks;    notes    are    re- 
turned on  the  issuers  in  exchange  for 
specie;    bankers  raise  their    rate   of 
discount,  and  withhold  their  customary 
advances ;  merchants  refuse  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.     At  such  times  the 
most    calamitous  consequences   were 
formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt 
of  the  law  to  prevent  more  than   a 
certain  limited  rate  of  interest  from 
being  given  or  taken.     Persons  who 
could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent,  had 
to  pay,  not  six  or  seven,  but  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,   to    compensate   the 
lender  for  risking  the  penalties  of  the 
law :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  goods 
for    ready    money  at  a  still  greater 
sacrifice. 

In  the  intervals  between  commercial 
crises,  there  is  usually  a  tendency  in 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  progrcsi>ive 
decline,  from  the  gradual  process  of 
accumulation;  which  process,  in  the 
great  commercial  countries,  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  account  for  the  almost 
periodical  recurrence  of  these  fits  of 
speculation ;  since,  when  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  and 
no  new  and  tempting  channel  for  in- 
vestment  has  been  opened  in  the 
meantime,  there  is  always  found  to 
have  occurred  in  those  few  years  so 
large  an  increase  of  capital  seeking 
investment,  as  to  have  lowered  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  interest,  whether 
indicated  by  the  prices  of  securities  or 
by  the  rate  of  discount  on  biUs ;  and 
this  diminution  of  interest  tempts  the 
possessors  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  of 
a  more  considerable  return. 

The  rate  of  interest  is,  at   timei^ 
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affected  more  or  less  permanently  by 
circumstancea,  though  not  of  frequent, 
yet  of  occasional  occurrence,  which 
tend  to  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  class  of  interest-receiviijg  and  that 
of  profit-receiving  capitalists.  Two 
causes  of  this  description,  operating  in 
contrary  ways,  have  manifested  them- 
selves of  late  yeara,  and  ahe  now  pro- 
ducing considerable  effects  in  England. 
One  is,  the  gold  discoveries.  The 
masses  of  the  precious  metals  which 
aro  constantly  arriving  from  the  gold 
countries,  aro,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
wholly  added  to  the  funds  that  supply 
the  loan  market.  So  great  an  addi- 
tional capital,  not  divided  between  the 
two  classes  of  capitalists,  but  aggre- 
gated bodily  to  the  capital  of  the 
interest-receiving  class,  disturbs  the 
pre-existing  ratio  between  the  two, 
and  tends  to  depress  interest,  relatively 
to  profit.  Another  circumstance  of  still 
more  recent  date,  but  tending  to  the 
contrary  effect,  is  the  legalization  of 

J'oint-stock  associations  with  limited 
iability.  The  shareholders  in  these 
associations,  now  so  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  lending  class ;  from  those  who 
either  left  their  disposable  funds  in 
deposit,  to  be  lent  out  by  hankers,  or 
invested  them  in  public  or  private  secn- 
ritics,'  and  received  the  interest.  To 
the  extent  of  their  shares  in  any  of 
these  companies  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  banking  companies)  they 
have  become  traders  on  their  own 
capital ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  lenders, 
and  have  even,  in  most  cases,  passed 
over  to  the  class  of  borrowers.  Their 
subscriptions  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  funds  which  feed  the  loan 
market,  and  they  themselves  have  be- 
come, competitors  for  a  share  of  the 
remainder  of  those  funds :  of  all  which, 
the  natural  effect  is  a  rise  of  interest. 
And  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  interest  in  England  should 
bear  a  higher  pronortion  to  the  common 
rate  of  mercantile  profit,  than  it  has 
borne  at  any  time  since  the  influx  of 
new  gold  set  in.* 

*  To  the  cause  ofant^tnentatlonin  the  rate 
of  inter«n,  mentlcned  la  the  text,  most  be 


Tlie  demand  for  loans  varies  much 
more  largely  than  the  supply,  and  em- 
braces longer  cycles  of  years  in  its 
aberrations.  A  time  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  period  of  unusual  drafts  on 
the  loan  market.  The  Goveniment,  at 
such  times,  generally  incurs  new  loans, 
and  as  these  usually  succeed  each  other 
rapidly  as  Ions  as  the  war  lasts,  the 
general  rate  of  interest  is  kept  higher 
in  war  than  in  peace,  without  reference 
to  the  rate  of  profit,  and  productive 
industry  is  stinted  of  its  usual  supplies. 
During  part  of  the  last  Frencn  war, 
thetiovernment  could  not  borrow  under 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  other 
borrowers  had  to  pay  at  least  as  much. 
Nor  does  the  influence  of  these  loans 
altogether  cease  when  the  Government 
ceases  to  contract  others;  for  those 
already  contracted  continue  to  afford 
an  investment  for  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  the  disposable  capital  of  the 
country,  which  if  the  national  debt 
were  paid  off,  would  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
(independently  of  temporaiy  disturb- 
ance) could  not  but,  to  some  extent, 
permanently  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  same  effect  on  interest  which  is 
produced  by  Government  loans  for  war 
expenditure,  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  any  new  and  generally 
attractive  mode  of  permanent  invest- 
ment. The  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  recent  history  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  that  of  the  war  loans,  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
railways.  This  capital  must  have  been 
principally  drawn  from  the  deposits  in 
bunks,  or  from  savings  which  would 
have  gone  into  deposit,  and  which  were 

added  another,  forcibly  insisted  on  by  the 
author  of  an  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beoiew  for  January  1865 ;  the  increased  and 
Increasing  willingness  to  send  capital  abroad 
for  investment.  Owing  to  the  vastly  aug- 
mented facilitiea  of  access  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  abundant  information  inces- 
santly received  from  them,  foreign  invest- 
ments have  ceased  to  inspire  the  terror  that 
belongs  to  the  unknown ;  capital  flows,  with- 
out misgiving,  to  any  place  which  affords  an 
expectation  of  high  profit;  and  the  loan 
market  of  the  whole  commercial  world  is 
becoming  rapidly  one.  The  rate  of  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  part  of  the  world  out  of 
which  capital  most  freely  flows,  cannot  any 
longer  remain  so  much  inferior  to  the  rate 
elsewhere,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
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destined  to  be  Dltimately  employed  in 
buying  securities  from  persons  who 
would  have  employed  tne  purchase 
money  in  discounts  or  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft 
on  the  general  loan  fund.  It  is,  in 
fact,  evident,  that  unless  savings  were 
made  expressly  to  be  employed  in  rail- 
way adventure,  the  amount  thus  em- 
ployed must  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in 
business,  or  fix>m  capital  which  would 
have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business. 
In  the  first  case,  the  subtraction,  by 
crippling  their  means,  obliges  them  to 
be  larger  borrowers;  in  the  second,  it 
leaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in  either 
case  it  equally  tends  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest. 

§  4.  I  have,  thus  far,  considered 
loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  as  a 
matter  which  concerns  capital  in  gene- 
ral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
.notion,  according  to  which  it  only  con- 
cerns money.  In  loans,  as  in  all  other 
money  transactions,  I  have  regarded 
the  money  which  pnsses,  only  as  the 
medium,  and  commodities  as  the  thing 
wally  transferred — ^the  real  subject  of 
the  transaction.  And  this  is,  m  the 
main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiairs, 
money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In 
an  industrious  and  commercial  country, 
the  ulterior  intention  conmionly  is,  to 
employ  the  commodities  as  capital: 
but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  un- 
productive consumption,  as  those  of 
spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Government,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious accumulation,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lent  to  carry  on  produc- 
tive industry ;  it  is,  therefore,  so  much 
subtracted  from  what  may  correctly  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent 
case,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rower is  different  from  what  I  have 
here  supposed.  He  may  borrow  money, 
neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to 
spend  it  unproductively,  but  to  pay  a 
previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but 
legal  tender,  or  something  which  a 


1 


creditor  will  accept  as  eonivaleBt  to  H. 
Uis  need  is  specifically  lor  money,  not 
for  commodities  or  capital.  It  is  the 
demand  arising  from  tnis  cause,  which 
produces  almost  all  the  great  and  sad- 
den variations  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
Such  a  demand  forms  one  of  the  ear-  i 
liest  features  of  a  commercial  crisis.  • 
At  such  a  period,  many  persons  in 
business  who  have  contracted  engage- 
ments, have  been  prevented  by  a  change 
of  circumstances  from  obtaining  in  time 
the  means  on  which  they  calcuated  for 
fulfilling  them.  These  means  tbey 
must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  or  submit 
to  bankruptcy;  and  what  they  must 
have  is  money.  Other  capital,  how- 
ever much  of  it  they  may  possess,  can- 
not answer  the  purpose  unless  money 
can  first  be  obtained  for  it;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  without  any  increase  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  in- 
crease of  circulating  instruments  of 
credit,  (be  they  of  as  little  worth  far 
any  other  purpose  as  the  box  of  one 
pound  notes  discovered  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England  during  the  panic 
of  1825)  will  effectually  serve  Uieir 
turn,  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  make 
use  of  it.  An  increased  issue  of  notes, 
in  the  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  accompanying  panic 
But  although,  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
capital,  or  purchasing  power,  that  the 
borrower  needs,  but  money  as  money, 
it  is  not  only  money  that  is  transferred 
to  him.  The  money  carries  its  pur- 
chasing power  with  it  wherever  it  goes; 
and  money  thrown  into  the  loan  market 
really  does,  through  its  purchasing 
power,  turn  over  an  increased  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  into  the 
direction  of  loans.  Though  money 
alon^  was  wanted,  capital  passes ;  and 
it  may  still  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
is  by  an  addition  to  loanable  capital 
that  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  is 
met  and  corrected. 

Independently  of  this,  however, 
there  is  a  real  relation,  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  recognise,  between 
loans  and  money.  Loanable  capital 
is  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  money. 
Capital  destined  directly  for  produc- 
tion exists  in  many  forms ;  bat  capital 
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destined  for  lending  exUts  normally 
in  that  form  alone.  Owing  to  this 
circumBtance,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect that  among  the  canses  which 
affect  more  or  leas  the  rate  of  interest, 
wonld  be  found  not  only  causes  which 
act  through  capital,  but  some  causes 
which  act,  directly  at  least,  only 
through  money. 

The  rate  of  interest  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of 
the  money  in  circulation.  The  perma- 
nent amount  of  the  circulating  mediumi 
whether  great  or  small,  affects  only 
pricea;  not  the  rate  of  interest.  A 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  when  it 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
affects  the  rate  of  interest  in  no  man« 
ner  whatever.  It  diminishes  indeed 
the  power  of  money  to  buy  commodi- 
ties, but  not  the  power  of  money  to 
buy  money.  If  a  hundred  pounds 
will  buy  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four 
pounds  a  year,  a  depreciation  which 
makes  the  nundred  pounds  worth  only 
half  as  much  as  betore,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  the  four  pounds, 
and  cannot  therefore  alter  the  relation 
between  Uie  two.  The  greater  or 
•mailer  number  of  counters  which 
must  be  used  to  express  a  given 
amount  of  real  wealth,  makes  no  dif> 
ference  in  tlie  position  or  interests  of 
lenders  or  borrowers,  and  therefore 
makes  no  difference  in  the  demand 
and  supply  of  loans.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  real  capital  lent  and 
borrowed ;  and  if  the  capital  in  the 
hands  of  lenders  is  represented  by  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
same  greater  numoer  of  pounds  ster> 
ling  will,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
prices,  b<9  now  required  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  trarrowers  intend  to 
apply  them. 

But   though   the    ffreater  or   less 

Quantity  of  money  makes  in  itself  no 
ifferenoe  in  the  rate  of  interest,  a 
change  from  a  less  quantity  to  a 
greater,  or  from  a  greater  to  a  less, 
may  and  does  make  a  difference  in  it. 
Suppose  money  to  be  in  process  of 
depreciation,  by  means  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency,  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  its  expenses. 
This  iaot  tvill  in  no  way  dimixush  the  | 


demand  for  real  capital  dh  loan;  but 
it  will  diminish  the  real  capital  loan- 
able, because,  this  existing  only  in  the 
form  of  money,  the  increase  of  quano 
tity  depreciates  it  Estimated  in 
cai)ital,  the  amount  offered  is  less, 
while  the  amount  required  is  the  same 
as  before.  Estimated  in  currency,  the 
amount  offered  is  only  the  same  as 
before,  while  the  amount  required, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater. 
Either  way,  the  rate  of  interest  musfc 
rise.  80  that  in  this  case  increase  of 
currency  really  affects  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  in  tne  contrary  way  to  that 
which  is  generally  supposed ;  by  rais* 
ing,  not  by  lowering  it. 

The  reverse  'wiU  happen  as  the 
effect  of  calling  in,  or  diminishins  in 
quantit^r,  a  depreciated  currenev.  The 
money  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  in 
common  with  all  other  money,  will  bo 
enhanced  in  value,  that  is,  there  wHl 
be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital 
seekinff  borrowers;  while  the  real 
capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  be 
only  the  same  as  before,  and  the 
money  amount  less :  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, therefore,  will  tend  to  fall. 

We  thus  see  that  depreciation, 
merely  as  such,  while  in  process  01 
toking  place,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest:  and  the  expeotation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  ados  to  this  effect ; 
because  lenders  who  expect  that  their 
interest  will  be  paid,  and  the  principal 
perhaps  redeemed,  in  a  less  valuaole 
currency  than  they  lent,  of  course  re< 
quire  a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to 
cover  this  contingent  loss. 

But  this  effect  is  more  than  counter* 
acted  by  a  contrary  Qne»  when  the 
additional  money  is  thrown  into  circu- 
lation not  by  purchases  but  by  loans. 
In  England,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mercial countries,  the  paper  currency 
in  common  use,  being  a  currency  pro- 
vided by  bankers,  is  all  issued  m  the 
way  of  loans,  except  tbe  part  employed 
in  the  purcnase  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  same  operation,  therefore,  which 
adds  to  the  currency  also  adds  to  the 
loans :  the  whole  increase  of  currency 
in  the  first  instance  swells  the  loan 
market.  Considered  as  an  addition  to 
loans  it  tenda  to  lower  interest,  moro 
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than  in  its  ^aracter  of  deprecialion  it 
tends  to  raise  it ;  for  the  lormer  effect 
depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new 
money  hears  to  the  money  lent,  while 
the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all 
the  money  in  circulation.  An  in- 
crease, therefore,  of  currency  issued  hy 
banks,  tends,  while  the  process  con- 
tinues, to  bring  down  or  to  keep  down 
the  rate  of  interest.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  money 
arising  from  the  gold  discoveries ; 
almost  the  whole  of  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
added  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  and 
consequently  to  tne  amount  of  loans ; 
and  when  drawn  out  and  invested 
in  securities,  liberates  an  equivalent 
amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The 
newly-arrived  gold  can  only  get  itself 
invested,  in  any  given  state  of  busi- 
ness, by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  as  long  as  tne  influx  continues,  it 
cannot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  than, 
all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 
the  same,  would  otherwise  nave  been 
the  case. 

As  the  introduction  of  additional 
eold  and  silver  w^hich  goes  into  the 
loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  interest,  so  any  considerable 
abstraction  of  them  from  the  country 
invariablv  raises  it ;  even  when  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  trade,  as  in  pay- 
ing for  the  extra  importations  caused 
by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  high-priced 
cotton  which  is,  just  now,  imported 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
money  required  for  these  payments  is 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and 
to  that  extent  starves  the  fund  that 

,  ^supplies  the  loan  market. 

• "  The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends, 
essentially  and  permanently,  on  the 
comparative  amount  of  real  capital 
offered  and  demanded  in  the  way  of 

^loan ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  various  sorts,  from  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium ;  which  derangements 
are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
times in  direct  opposition  to  first  ap- 
pearances. All  these  distinctions  are 
yelled  over  and  confounded,  by  the 
tmibrtunate  misapplication  of  language 


which  designates  the  rate  of  intereei 
by  a  phrase  ("the  value  of  money ") 
which  properly  expresses  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  circulating  mediam. 
The  public,  even  mercantile,  habita- 
ally  fancies  that  ease  in  the  money 
market,  that  is,  facility  of  boirowing 
at  low  interest,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation.    Not 
only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  sup- 
posed to  produce  effects  as  currencj, 
which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  bat 
attention  is  habitually  diverted  finom 
effects    similar   in    kmd   and    much 
greater  in  degree,  when  produced  by 
an  action  on  loans  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  accompanied   by  any 
action  on  the  currency. 

For  example,  in  considering  the 
effect  ])roduced  by  the  proceedings  of 
banks  in  encoura^ng  tne  excesses  of 
speculation,  an  immense  effect  is 
usually  attributed  to  their  issues  of 
notes,  but  until  of  late  hardly  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  management 
of  their  deposits;  though  nothing  ia 
more  certain  than  that  their  impru- 
dent extensions  of  credit  take  place 
more  frequently  by  means  of  their 
deposits  than  oi  their  issues.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,"  aays  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  that 
banks,  whether  private  or  joint  stock, 
may,  if  imprudently  conducted,  minister 
to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  speculations,  whether  in 
commodities,  or  in  over-trading  in  ex- 
ports or  imports,  or  in  building  or 
mining  operatious,  and  that  they  have 
so  ministered  not  unfrequently,  and  in 
some  cases  to  an  extent  ruinous  to 
themselves,  and  without  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  parties  to  whose  views 
their  resources  were  made  subser- 
vient." But,  "supposing  all  the  de- 
posits received  bpr  a  banker  to  be  in 
coin,  is  ho  not,  just  as  much  as  the 
issuing  banker,  exposed  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  customers,  whom  it  may  be 
impolitic  to  refuse,  for  loans  or  dis- 
counts, or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high 
interest  ?  and  may  he  not  be  induced 
to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  deposits 
as  to  leave  him,  under  not  improbable 
circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  depositors?  In  what 
«  Jn^uhy  into  ike  Oumncg  FrindfiU,  ch.  zivi 
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respect,  indeoil,  would  the  case  of  a 
Lanker  in  a  perfectly  metaliic  circula- 
tion, differ  from  that  of  a  London 
hanker  at  the  present  day  ?  He  is  not 
A  creator  of  money,  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  issuer  in 
aid  of  his  other  business,  and  yet  there 
have  been  lamentable  instances  of  Lon- 
don bankers  issuing  money  in  excess." 
In  the  discussions,  too,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  years  carried  on  re- 
specting the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
those  operations  on  the  state  of  credit, 
though  for  nearly  half  a  century  there 
never  has  been  a  commercial  crisis 
which  the  Bank  has  not  been  strenu- 
ously accused  either  of  producing  or  of 
aggravating,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
yersally  assumed  that  the  influence  of 
its  acts  was  felt  only  through  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising any  discretion  as  to  that  one 
feature  in  its  position,  it  would  no  longer 
have  any  power  liable  to  abuse.  This 
at  least  is  an  error  which,  after  the 
experience  of  the  year  1847,  we  may 
hope  has  been  committed  for  the  last 
time.  During  that  year  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  were  absolutely  tied,  in  its 
character  of  a  bank  of  issue;  but 
through  its  operations  as  a  bank  of  de- 
posit it  exercised  as  great  an  influence, 
or  apparent  influence,  on  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  state  of  credit,  as  at 
any  former  period ;  it  was  exposed  to 
as  vehement  accusations  of  abusing 
that  influence ;  and  a  crisis  occurred, 
such  as  few  that  preceded  it  had 
equalled,  and  none  perhaps  surpassed, 
!  in  intensity. 

§  5.  Before  quitting  th^  general 
subject  of  this  chapter,  I  will  make  the 
obvious  remark,  tnat  the  rate  of  in- 
terest determines  the  value  and  price 
of  all  those  saleable  articles  which  are 
desired  and  bought,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  income  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  yielding.  The  public  funds, 
shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  and  all 
descriptions  of  securities,  are  at  a  high 
price  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  low.  They  are  sold  at  the 
price  which  will  give  the  market  rate 


of  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  with 
allowance  for  all  (ufferences  in  the  risk 
incurred,  or  in  any  circumstance  of 
convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  sell  at  a  higher  price 
than  consols,  proportionally  to  the  in- 
terest which  they  yield ;  because, 
though  the  security  is  the  same,  yet 
the  former  being  annually  paid  off  at 
par  unless  renewed  by  the  nolder,  the 
purchaser  (unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a 
moment  of  general  emergency),  is  in  no 
dangerof  losing  anything  by  the  re-sale, 
except  the  premium  he  may  have  paid. 
The  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all 
other  fixed  sources  of  income,  depends 
in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest. 
Land  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price,  in 
proportion  to  the  income  afforded  by  it, 
than  the  public  funds,  not  only  because 
it  is  thought,  even  in  this  country,  to 
be  somewhat  more  secure,  but  because 
ideas  of  power  and  dignity  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  possession.  But  these 
differences  are  constant,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  in  the  variations  of  price,  land 
follows,  cceteria  paribus,  the  permanent 
(though  of  course  not  the  daily)  varia- 
tions of  the  rate  of  interest.  When  in- 
terest is  low,  laud  will  naturally  he 
dear ;  when  interest  is  high,  land  will 
be  cheap.  The  last  long  war  presented 
a  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  since 
the  price  of  land  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this,  however,  there  was  a  special 
cause.  Thecontinuanceofa  very  high 
average  price  of  corn  for  many  years, 
had  raised  the  rent  of  land  even  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  in- 
terest ;  and  fall  of  the  selling  price  of 
fixed  incomes.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  land  must  have  sustained  aa 
great  a  depreciation  in  value  as  the 

Sublic  funds :  which  it  probably  would 
0,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out 
hereafter;  to  the  signal  disappoint- 
ment of  those  landlords  and  iarmers 
who,  generalizing  from  the  casual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  remarkable  period,  so 
long  persuaded  themselves  that  a  state 
of  war  was  peculiarly  advantageous, 
and  a  state  ot  peace  uisadvantageous, 
to  what  they  chose  to  coll  the  interests 
of  agriculture* 
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§  1.  The  freqaenit  recurrence  durine 
tbe  last  half  century  of  the  painfiu 
series  of  phenomena  called  a  commer- 
cial crisis,  has  directed  much  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  economists  and  of  prac- 
tical politicians  to  the  contriving  of 
expedients  for  aTerting,  or  at  the  least, 
mitigating  its  eyils.  And  the  habit 
which  grew  up  during  the  era  of  the 
Bank  restriction,  of  ascribing  all  al- 
ternations of  high  and  low  prices  to  the 
issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers 
in  general  to  fix  their  hopes  of  success 
in  moderating  those  vicissitudes,  upon 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  bank 
notes.  A  scheme  of  this  nature,  after 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  high 
authorities,  so  far  established  itself  in 
the  public  mind,  as  to  be,  with  general 
approbation,  converted  into  a  law,  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1844:  and  the  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force,  though  with  a  great 
abatement  of  its  popularity,  and  with 
its  prestige  impaired  by  two  temporaiy 
suspensions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive,  tne  earlier  of  the  two  little 
more  than  three  years'  after  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of 
this  plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  con- 
vertiuie  bank  note  currency  should  be 
here  considered.  Before  touching  upon 
the  practical  provisions  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peers  Act  of  1844, 1  shall  briefly  state 
the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds, 
of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  banks 
of  issue  universally,  or  the  Bank  of 
England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of 
throwing  their  notes  into  circulation, 
and  thereby  raising  prices,  arbitrarily  ; 
that  this  power  is  only  limited  by  the 
degree  of  moderation  with  which  they 
think  fit  to  exercise  it ;  that  when  they 
increase  their  issues  beyond  the  usual 
amount,  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  pro- 
duced, generates  a  spirit  of  speculation 
in  commodities,  which  cames  prices 
■till  higher,  and  ultimately  causes  a 


reaction  and  recoil,  amounting  in  ex- 
treme cases   to  a  commercitd  crisis; 
and  that  eveir  such  crisis  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  within  mer- 
cantile memory,  has  beien  either  ori- 
ginally  produced    by  this  cause,  or 
greatly  aggravated  by  it.    To  this  ex- 
treme length  the  currency  theory  hss 
not  been  carried  bv  the  eminent  poli- 
tical economists  wno  have  given  to  a 
more  moderate  foim  of  the  same  theory 
the  sanction  of  their  names.    But  1 
have  not  overstated  the  extravagance 
of  the  popular  version ;  which  is  s  re- 
markable instance  to  what  lengths  a 
favourite  theory  will  hurry,  not  the 
closet  students  whose  competency  in 
such  questions  is  often  treated  with  so 
much  contempt,  but  men  of  the  world 
and  of  business,  who  pique  themselves 
on  the  practical  knowledge  which  they 
have  at  least  had  ample  opportunities 
of  acquiring.    Not  only  has  this  fixed 
idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prime  agent 
in  the  fiuctuations  of  price,  made  taem 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  influencing  the 
expectation  of  supply,  are  the  true 
causes  of  almost  all  speculations  and  of 
almost  all  fluctuations  of  price ;  but  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  chronological 
agreement  required  by  their  theory, 
between  the  variations  of  bank  issues 
and  those  of  prices,  they  have  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  facts  and 
dates  as  would  be  thought  incredible, 
if  an  eminent  practical  authority  had 
not    taken    the    trouble  of  meeting 
them,  on  the  ground  of  mere  history, 
with  an  elaborate  exposure.     I  refer, 
as  all  conversant  with    the    subject 
must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke^s  His- 
tory of  Prices.     The   result  of  Mr. 
Tooke*s  investigations  was  thus  stated 
by  himself,  in  his  examination  before 
tbe  Commons  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  question  in  1832 ;  and  the  evi- 
dences  of  it  stand    recorded  in  his 
book :  "  In  point  of  £Etct|  and  histori- 
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etSljf  as  flir  M  my  researclies  haye 
goDC,  in  every  signal  instance  of  a  rise 
or  fall  of  pnces,  the  rise  or  fall  has 
preceded,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the 
e£fect  of,  an  enlargement  or  oontrac* 
lion  of  the  baiik  circulation." 

The  extravagance  of  the  currencj 
theorists,  in  attributing  almost  every 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  to  an  enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  issues  of  bank 
notes,  has  raised  up,  by  reaction,  a 
theory  the  extreme  opposite  of  the 
former,  of  which,  in  scientific  discus- 
sion, the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fiillarton. 
This  counter- theory  denies  to  bank 
notes,  BO  long  as  their  convertibility  is 
maintained,  any  power  whatever  of 
raising  prices,  and  to  banks  any  power 
of  increasing  their  circulation,  except 
as  a  consequence  of,  and  in  proportion 
to,  an  increase  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  ThiR  last  statement  is  supported 
by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  the 
country  bankers  who  have  been  ex- 
amined before  successive  Parliamentarr 
Committees  on  the  subject.  They  all 
bear  testimony  that  (in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fullarton*)  "  the  amount  of  their 
issues  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  local  dealings  and  expendi- 
ture in  their  respective  districts,  fluc- 
tuating with  the  fluctuations  of  produc- 
tion and  price,  and  that  they  neither 
can  increase  their  issues  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  range  of  such  dealings 
and  expenditure  prescribes,  without 
the  certainty  of  having  their  notes  im- 
mediately returned  to  them,  nor  dimi- 
nish them,  but  at  an  almost  eoual 
oei*tainty  of  the  vacancy  being  fillea  up 
from  some  other  source."  From  these 
premises  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  bank  issues, 
since  they  cannot  be  increased  in 
amount  unless  there  be  an  increased 
demand,  cannot  possibly  raise  prices ; 
cannot  encourage  speculation,  nor  oc- 
casion a  commercial  crisis;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  guard  against  that  evil 
by  an  artificial  management  of  the 
issue  of  notes,  is  of  no  eflect  for  the 
intended  purpose,  and  liable  to  prodace 
other  consequences  extremely  calami- 
tous. 

*  S^^nlaHon  of  Girrenoiett  p.  SB. 


§  2.  As  much  of  this  doctrine  as 
rests  upon  testimony,  and  not  upon  in- 
ference, appears  to  me  incontrovertible* 
I  give  complete  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  country  bankers,  very  clearly 
and  correctly  condensed  into  a  small 
compass  in  the  sentence  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  Fullarton.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  cannot  possibly  increase  their 
issue  of  notes  in  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  are  there 
stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theory, 
grounded  by  Mr.  Fullarton  upon  this 
fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  beine  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  truth  than  any  form 
whatever  of  the  currency  theory. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  markets: 
one  which  may  be  termed  the  quiescent 
state,  the  other  the  expectant,  or 
speculative  state.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  en- 
gender in  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  mercantile  public  a  desire  to  extend 
their  operations.  The  producers  pro- 
duce and  the  dealere  purchase  only 
their  usual  stocks,  having  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  than  usually  rapia  vent 
for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his 
ordinary  amount  of  business  and  no 
more,  or  increases  it  only  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  increase  of  his 
capital  or  connexion,  or  with  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  the  demand  for  his 
commodity,  occasioned  by  the  public 
prosperity.  Not  meditating  any  un- 
usual extension  of  their  own  operations, 
producers  and  dealers  do  not  need 
more  than  the  usaal  accommodation 
from  bankers  and  other  monev  lenders ; 
and  as  it  is  only  by  extending  their 
loans  that  bankera  increase  their  issues, 
none  but  a  momentary  augmentation 
of  issues  is  in  these  circumstances 
possible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  a  portion  of  the  public  have  larger 
payments  to  make  than  at  other  times, 
or  if  an  individual,  under  some  peculiar 
exigency,  requires  an  extra  advance, 
they  ma,Y  apply  for  more  bank  notes, 
and  obtain  tnem ;  but  the  notes  will  na 
more  remain  in  circulation,  than  the 
extra  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  which  are  issued  once  in  every 
three  months  in  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends.    The  peraon  to  whom,  after 
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being  borrowed,  the  notes  are  paid 
away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make, 
and  no  peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps 
tliem  by  bim  unused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a 

{)revious  advance  made  to  him  by  some 
>anker :  in  any  case  he  does  not  buy 
commodities  with  them,  since  by  the 
supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  com- 
modities than  before.  Even  if  we 
suppose,  as  we  may  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  mcrease  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  by  offering  them  below 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circula- 
tion; for  when  the  borrower,  having 
completed  the  transaction  for  which  he 
availed  himself  of  them,  has  paid  them 
away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  re- 
ceives them,  having  no  demand  for  the 
immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  intc  deposit.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers, 
to  the  general  circulating  medium: 
any  increase  of  their  issues  either 
comes  back  to  them,  or  remains  idle  in 
xhe  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise 
takes  place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the 
markets,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
preceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  Fullarton  is  applicable ; 
namely,  when  an  impression  prevails, 
whether  well  founded  or  groundless, 
that  the  supply  of  one  or  more  great 
articles  of  commerce  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  In 
such  circumstances  all  persons  con- 
nected with  those  commodities  desire 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers or  importers  desire  to  proouce 
or  impoi-t  a  larger  quantity,  speculators 
desire  to  lay  m  a  stock  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  holders  of  tne  commodity  aesire 
additional  advances  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding.  All  these  classes 
are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  use  of  their  credit,  and  to  this 
desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers 
very  often  unduly  administer.  Effects 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by 
anything  which,  exciting  more  than 


usual  hopes  of  profit,  gives  increased 
briskness  to  business:  for  example,  a 
sudden  foreign  demand  for  commodities 
on  a  large  scale,  or  the  expectation  of 
it ;  such  as  occurred  on  the  opening  of 
Spanish  America  to  English  trade,  and 
has  occurred  on  various  occasions  ia 
the    trade  with  the    United    Statea. 
Such  occurrences  produce  a  tendcncj* 
to  a  rise  of  price  in  exportable  articles, 
and  generate  speculations,  sometimes 
of  a  reasonable,  and  (as  long  as  a  large 
proportion  of  men  in  business  prefer 
excitement  to  safety)  frequently  of  an 
irrational    or    immoderate   character. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  desire  in  the 
mercantile  classes,  or  in  some  portion 
of  them,  to  employ  their  credit,  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree,  as  a  power  of 
purchasing.    This  is  a  state  of  onsiness 
which,  when   pushed   to  an  extreme 
length,  brings  on  the  revulsion  called 
a  commercial  crisis  ;  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  such  periods  of  speculation 
hardly  ever  pass  off  without   having 
been  attended,  during  some    part  of 
their  progress,  by  a  considerable   in- 
crease of  bank  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  the 
increase  of  the  circulation  always  fol- 
lows, instead  of  preceding,  the  rise  of 
prices,  find  is  not  its  cause,  but  its 
effect.  That  in  the  first  place,  the 
speculative  purchases  by  which  prices 
are  raised,  are  not  effected  by  bank 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  more 
commonly  on  a  simple  book  credit :  ami 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  made  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  express 
purpose  from  bankers,  the  notes,  after 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  would,  if 
not  wanted  for  current  transactions,  be 
returned  into  deposit  by  the  persons 
receiving  them.  In  this  I  fully  concur, 
and  I  regard  it  as  proved,  both  scienti- 
fically and  historically,  that  during  the 
ascending  period  of  speculation,  and  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  transactions 
between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank 
notes  are  seldom  materially  increasetl, 
nor  contribute  anything  to  the  specula- 
tive rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  can  no  longer  be 
afiinned  when  speculation  has  pro- 
ceeded BO  far  as  to  reach  the  producers. 
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Specnlative  orders  given  by  merchants 
to  manufacturers  induce  them  to  extend 
their  operations,  and  to  become  appli- 
cants to  bankers  for  increased  advances, 
which,  if  made  in  notes,  are  not  paid 
awav  to  persons  who  return  them  into 
deposit,  but  are  partially  expended  in 
paying  wages,  and  pass  into  the  va- 
rious channels  of  retail  trade,  where  they 
become  directly  effective  in  producing 
a  further  rise  of  prices.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  employment  of  bank 
notes  must  have  been  powerfully  opera- 
tive on  prices  at  the  time  when  notes 
of  one  and  two  pounds  value  were  per- 
mitted by  law.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  of  notes  below  five 
ponnds  has  now  rendered  this  part  of 
their  operation  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, by  greatly  limiting  their  applica- 
bility to  the  payment  of  wages,  there 
is  another  form  of  their  instrumentality 
which  comes  into  play  in  the  later 
stages  of  speculation,  and  which  forms 
the  principal  argument  of  the  more 
moderate  supporters  of  the  currency 
theory.  Though  advances  by  bankers 
are  seldom  demanded  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  on  speculation,  they  aro 
largely  demanded  by  unsuccessful 
Bpeculatora-for  the  purpose  of  holding 
on ;  and  the  competition  of  these  specu- 
lators for  a  share  of  the  loanable  capital, 
makes  even  those  who  have  not  specu- 
lated, more  dependent  than  before  on 
bankers  for  the  advances  they  require. 
Between  the  ascending  period  of  specu- 
lation and  the  revulsion,  there  is  an 
interval,  extending  to  weeks  and  some- 
times months,  of  struggling  against  a 
fall.  The  tide  having  shown  signs  of 
turning,  tho  speculative  holders  are 
im\villmg  to  sell  in  a  falling  market, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  requiro  funds 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  even  their  ordi- 
nary engagements.  It  is  this  stage 
that  is  ordinarily  marked  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  note  circulation.  That  such  an 
increase  does  usually  take  place,  is 
denied  by  no  one.  And  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  increase  tends 
to  prolong  the  dumtion  of  the  specula- 
tions ;  that  it  enables  the  speculative 
prices  to  be  kept  up  for  some  time  after 
ihey  would  otherwise  have  collapsed; 


and  therefore  prolongs  and  incrcases 
the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  for 
exportation,  which  is  a  leading  feature 
of  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis:  the  continuance  of 
which  drain  at  last  endangering  the 
power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagement of  paying  their  notes  on 
demand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely 
than  would  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  been  prevented  from  propping  up 
speculation  by  increased  advances,  afler 
the  time  when  the  reooil  had  become 
inevitable. 

§  3.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of 
the  recoil,  and  ultimate  aggravation  of 
its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which 
Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Norman,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  were  the  first  pro- 
mulgators, and  which  has,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  been  enacted  into  law.* 

•  I  think  myself  Justified  in  afflrming  that 
the  mitigation  of  commercial  rerulsions  is 
the  real,  and  only  serious,  purpose  of  the  Act 
of  184-1.  I  am  quite  aware  that  its  sup- 
porters insist  (especially  since  1847)  on  its 
supreme  efficacy  in  **  maintaining^  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank  note."  But  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  attaching  any  serious  im- 
portance to  this  one  among  its  alleged  merits. 
The  conTertibility  of  the  Bank  note  waa 
maintained,  and  would  have  continued  to  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  under  the  old 
system.  As  was  well  said  by  Lord  Over- 
stone  in  his  Evidence,  the  Bank  can  always, 
by  a  sufflciently  violent  action  on  credit, 
save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile 
public.  That  the  Act  of  1844  mitigates  the 
violence  of  that  process,  is  a  sufficient  claim 
to  prefer  in  its  behalf.  Besides,  if  we  sup- 
pose such  a  degree  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank,  as,  were  It  not  for  the  Act, 
would  endanger  the  continuance  of  con- 
vertibility, the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of 
mismanagement,  practised  under  the  Act, 
would  suffice  to  produce  a  suspension  of 
payments  by  the  Banking  Department ;  an 
event  which  the  compulsory  separation  of 
the  two  departments  brings  much  nearer  to 
possibility  than  it  was  before,  and  which, 
involving  as  it  would  the  probable  stoppage 
of  every  private  banking  establishment  in 
London,  and  perhaps  also  the  non-payment 
of  the  dividends  to  the  national  creditor, 
would  be  a  far  greater  immediate  calamity 
than  a  brief  interruption  of  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note ;  insomuch  that,  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  dep  <sits, 
no  Government  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
suspend  p«y™®°^  of  the  notes,  if  suspension 
of  the  Act  of  1844  proved  insufficient. 
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According  to  the  echeme  in  ita  origi- 
nal pmitj,  the  issue  of  promisBorj 
notes  for  circulation  was  to  be  confined 
to  one  body.  In  the  form  adopted  by 
Parliament,  all  existing  issners  were 
permitted  to  retain  this  privile^,  but 
none  were  to  be  thereafter  admitted  to 
it,  even  in  the  place  of  those  who  might 
discontinue  their  issues:  and,  for  all 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  a  maxi- 
mum of  issues  was  prescribed,  on  a 
scale  intentionally  low.  To  the  Bank 
of  England  no  maximum  was  fixed  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  but 
only  tor^  the  portion  issued  on  securi- 
ties, or  in  other  words,  on  loan.  These 
were  never  to  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  fourteen 
millions.*  All  issues  beyond  that 
amount  must  be  in  exchange  for  bul- 
lion; of  which  the  Bank  is  hound  to 
purchase,  at  a  trifle  below  the  Mint 
valuation,  any  quantity  which  is  offered 
to  it,  giving  its  notes  m  exchange.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  any  issue  of  notes 
beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen  millions, 
the  Bank  is  purely  passive,  having  no 
ftinction  but  the  compulsory  one  of 
living  its  notes  for  gold  at  32. 17«.  9d^ 
and  gold  for  its  notes  at  3/.  17«.  10\d., 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  oVject  for  which  this  mechanism 
is  intended  is,  that  the  bank  note  cur- 
rency may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the 
exact  times,  and  in  the  exact  degree, 
in  which  a  purely  metallic  currency 
would  vary.  And  the  precious  metals 
being  the  commodity  that  has  hitherto 
i^proached  nearest  to  that  invariability 
in  all  the  circumstances  influencing 
value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being 
adopted  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it 
seems  to  be  tliought  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Act  of  1844  is  fully  made 
out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues 
conform  in  all  their  variations  of  quan- 

*  A  oonditional  increase  of  this  maxlmnm 
Is  penmitted,  but  only  when  by  arrangement 
with  any  country  bank  the  iaeues  of  that 
bank  are  discontinued,  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  substituted;  and  eren  then  the  in- 
crease is  limited  to  two-tliirdi  of  Uie  amount 
of  the  country  notes  to  be  thereby  superseded. 
Under  this  provision,  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  Bank  of  England  Is  now  at 
liberty  to  issue  against  securities^  is  rather 
vnder  fourteen  and  a  lialf  millioni. 
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titv,  and  therefore,  as  is  inferred,  of 
value,  to  the  variations  which  would 
take  place  in  a  currency  whoUr  me- 
tollic. 

Now,  all  reasonable  opponents   of 
the  Act,  in  common  with  its    sap- 
porters,  acknowledge  as  an  essential 
requisite  of  any  snbstitate    for  the 
precious  metals,  that  it  should  con- 
form exactly  in  its  permanent  value 
to  a  metallio  standard.   And  they  say, 
that  so  long  as  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  on  demand,  it  does  and  must  so 
conform.     But  when  the  value  of  a 
metallic  or  of  any  other  cnrvency  is 
spoken  of,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
considered ;  the  permanent  or  average 
value,  and  the  fluctuations.    It  is  to 
the   permanent  value  of  a  metallic 
currency,  that  the  value  of  a  pa«)er 
currency  ought  to  conform.   But  there 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  fluctuationa 
too.    The  only  object  of  its  conform- 
ing at  all,  is  steadiness  of  valae ;  and 
with  respect  to  fluctuations  the  sole 
thing  desirable  is  that  they  should  be 
the  smallest  possible.    Now  the  floctn- 
ations  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
are  determined,  not  by  its  quantity, 
whether  it  consist  of  gold  or  of  paper, 
but  by  the  expansions  and  contractions 
of  credit.   To  discover,  therefore,  what 
currency  will  conform  the  most  neariy 
to  the  permanent  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  we  must  find  under  wnat  cur- 
rency the  variations  in  credit  are  least 
frequent   and   least  extreme*     Now, 
whether  this  object  is  best  attained 
by  a  metallic  currency  (and  therefore 
by  a  paper  currency  exactly  conform- 
ing in  quantity  to  it)  is  precisely  the 
question  to  be  decided.     If  it  should 
prove  that  a  paper  currency  which 
follows  all  the  fluctuations  in  quantity 
of  a  metallic,  leads  to  more  violent  re- 
vulsions of  credit  than  one  which  is 
not  held  to  this  rigid  conformitv,  it 
will  follow  that  the  currency  ^ich 
agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  with 
a  metallic  currency  is  not  that  which 
adheres  closest  to  its  value ;  that  is  to 
say,  ito  permanent  value,  with  which 
alone  agreement  is  desirable. 

Whether  this  is  really  the  case  or 
not*  we  ^rill  now  inquire.    And  Bni, 
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let  ns  consider  whether  the  Act  effects 
the  practical  object  chieflj  relied  on 
in  its  defence  by  the  more  sober  of  its 
advocates,  that  of  arresting  specula- 
tive extensions  of  credit  at  an  earlier 
period,  with  a  less  drain  of  gold,  and 
consequently  by  a  milder  and  more 
gradual  process.  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
successful  in  this  object. 

I  am  aware  of  wnat  may  be  urged, 
and  reasonably  urged,  in  opposition  to 
this  opinion.  It  may  be  said,  that 
when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the 
banks  are  pressed  for  increased  ad* 
▼ances  to  enable  speculators  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  a  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  notes  will  not  prevent  the 
banks,  if  otherwise  willing,  from  mak- 
in^:  these  advances;  that  they  have 
still  their  deposits  as  a  source  from 
which  loans  may  be  made  beyond  the 

Soint  which  is  consistent  with  pru- 
ence  as  bankers;  and  that  even  if 
they  refused  to  do  so,  the  only  effect 
would  be,  that  the  deposits  themselves 
would  be  drawn  out  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  depositors ;  which  would 
be  just  as  much  an  addition  to  the 
bank  notes  and  coin  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  as  if  the  notes  themselves 
were  increased.  This  is  true,  and  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  think 
that  the  advances  of  banks  to  prop  up 
failing  speculations  are  objectionable 
chiefly  as  an  increase  of  the  currency. 
But  the  mode  in  which  they  are  really 
objectionable,  is  as  an  extension  of 
credit.  If,  instead  of  increasing  their 
discounts,  the  banks  allow  their  de- 
posits to  be  drawn  out,  there  is  the 
same  increase  of  currency  (for  a  short 
time  at  least)  but  thera  is  not  an  in- 
crease of  loans,  at  the  time  when  there 
ought  to  be  a  diminution.  If  they  do 
increase  their  discounts,  not  by  means 
of  notes,  but  at  the  .exi>ense  of  the 
deposits  alone,  their  deposits  (properly 
80  called)  are  definite  and  exhaustible, 
while  notes  may  be  increased  to  any 
amount,  or,  after  being  returned,  may 
be  reissued  without  limit.  It  is  true 
that  a  bank,  if  willing  to  add  inde- 
finitely to  its  liabih'ties,  has  the  power 
of  making  its  nominal  deposits  as  un* 
limited  a  fund  as  its  issues  could  be; 


it  has  only  to  make  its  advances  in 
a  book  credit,  which  is  creating  de> 
posits  out  of  its  own  liabilities,  the 
money  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  becoming  a  deposit  in  its 
hands  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques ; 
and  the  cheques,  when  drawn,  may  be 
liquidated  Teither  at  the  same  bank 
or  at  the  clearing  house)  without  the 
aid  of  noteS)  by  a  mere  transfer  of 
credit  from  one  account  to  another, 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way 
that  undue  extensions  of  credit^  in 
periods  of  speculation,  are  commonly 
made.  But  the  banks  are  not  likely 
to  persist  in  this  course  when  the  tide 
begins  to  turn.  It  is  not  when  their 
deposits  have  already  begun  to  flow 
out,  that  they  are  likely  to  create 
deposit  accounts  which  represent^ 
instead  of  funds  placed  in  their  hands, 
fresh  liabilities  of  their  own.  But 
experience  proves  that  extension  of 
credit  in  the  form  of  notes  goes  on  long 
after  the  recoil  from  over-speculation 
has  commenced.  When  this  mode  of 
resisting  the  revulsion  is  made  impos- 
sible, and  deposits  and  book  credits  are 
left  as  the  only  source  from  which 
undue  advances  can  be  made,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  not  so  often,  or  so  long, 
prevented  from  rising,  after  the  diffi- 
culties consequent  on  excess  of  specu- 
lation begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  necessity  which  the  banks 
feel  of  diminishing  their  advances  to 
maintain  their  solvency,  when  they 
find  their  deposits  flowing  out,  and 
cannot  supply  the  vacant  place  by 
their  own  notes,  accelerates  the  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest.  Speculative 
holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  sub' 
mit  earlier  to  that  loss  by  resale 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  coming  on  them  at  fast:  the 
recoil  of  prices  and  coUi^Me  of  geneftl 
oredit  take  place  sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  effect  which  this 
acceleration  of  the  crisis  has  in  miti- 
gating its  intensity,  let  us  adyert 
more  particularly  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  that  leading  feature  in  the 

Seriod  just  preceding  we  collapse,  the 
rain  of  gold.  A  rise  of  prices  pro- 
duced by  a  speculative  extension  of 
credit,  eyen  whon  bank  notes  hare  net 
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been  the  instrnment,  is  not  the  less 
effectual  (if  it  lasts  long  enongh)  in 
turning  the  exchanges :  and  when  the 
exchanges  have  turned  from  this  cause, 
the^  can  only  be  turned  back,  and  the 
drain  of  gold  stopped,  either  by  a  fall 
of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it 
by  removing  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  by  rendering  goods  a  more  ad- 
vantageous remittance  than  gold,  even 
for  paying  debts  already  due.  A  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  consequent 
fall  of  the  prices  of  securities,  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  still  more  ra- 
pidly, by  inducing  foreigners,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  due 
to  them,  to  leave  it  for  investment 
within  the  country,  and  even  send 
gold  into  the  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Of  this  last  mode  of  stopping 
a  drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  afforded 
signal  examples.  But  until  one  of 
these  two  things  takes  place — until 
either  prices  fall,  or  tue  rate  of 
interest  rises — nothing  can  possibly 
arrest,  or  even  moderate,  the  efflux  of 
gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fall 
nor  interest  rise,  so  long  as  the  un- 
duly expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  the 
continued  advances  of  bankers.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  drain  of  gold 
has  set  in,  even  if  bank  notes  have 
not  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon 
them  that  the  contraction  first  falls, 
the  gold  wanted  for  exportation  being 
always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 
But  under  the  system  which  pre- 
ceded 1844,  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  subjected,  in  common  with 
other  banks,  to  the  importunities  for 
fresh  advances  which  are  character- 
istic of  such  a  time,  could,  and  often 
did,  immediately  re-issue  the  notes 
which  had  been  returned  to  it  in 
exchange  for  bullion.  It  is  a  great 
error,  cortainly,  to  suppose  that  the 
mischief  of  this  re-issue  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  preventing  a  contraction  of 
the  currency.  It  was,  however,  ouite 
as  mischievous  as  it  has  ever  been 
supposed  to  be.  As  lon^;  as  it  lasted, 
the  efflux  of  gold  could  not  cease, 
Binoe    neither  would  prices  fall  nor 


interest  rise  while  these  advances  con- 
tinued.   Prices,  having  risen  without 
any  increase  of  bank  notes,  could  well 
have  fallen  without  a  diminution   of 
them ;    but   having  risen    in    conse- 
quence of  an  extension  of  credit,  they 
could  not  fall  without  a  contractjoa  of 
it.    As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Bank  of 
England    and    the  other  banks  per- 
severed in  this  course,  so  long  ^Id 
continued  to  flow  out,  until  so  little 
was  left  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  in  danger  of  suspension  of  pay- 
men  te,  was  compelled  at  last  to  con- 
tract   its    discounte    so   greatly   and 
suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much  more 
extreme  variation  in  the  rate   of  in- 
terest, inflict  much  greater  loss  and 
distress  on  individuals,  and  destroy  a 
much  greater  amount  of  the  ordinary 
credit  of  the  country,  than  any  real 
necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge,  (and  the  experience 
of  1847  has  proved  to  those  wlio  over- 
looked it  before,)  that  the  mischief 
now  described,  may  be  wrought,  and 
in  lai^e  measure,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  through  its  deposits  alone. 
It  may  continue  or  even  increase  its 
discounte  and  advances,  when  it  ought 
to  contract  them ;  ^^'ith  the  ultimate 
effect  of  making  the  contraction  much 
more  severe  and  sudden  than  neces- 
sary. I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  banks  which  commit  this  errcw 
with  their  deposits,  would  commit  it 
still  more  if  they  were  at  liberty  to 
make  increased  loans  with  their  is^aes 
as  well  as  their  deposits.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  tnat  the  being  re- 
stricted from  increasing  their  issues,  is 
a  real  impediment  to  their  making 
those  advances  which  arrest  the  tide 
at  ite  turn,  and  make  it  rush  like  a 
torrent  afterwards :  and  when  tlie  Act 
is  blamed  for  interposing  obstecles  at 
a  time  when  not  obstacles  but  facilities 
are  needed,  it  must  in  justice  receive 
credit  for  interposing  them  when  they 
are  an  acknowledged  benefit.    In  this 

Particular,  therefore,  I  think  it  cannot 
0  denied,  that  the  new  system  is  a 
real  improvement  upon  the  old. 

§  4.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
seems  to  mo  cei'toin  that  these  ad> 
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▼antnges,  wliatover  value  may  be 
put  on  thcra,  are  purchased  by  still 
greater  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension 
of  credit  by  oankers,  though  most 
hurtful  when,  credit  being  already  in 
an  inflated  state,  it  can  only  serve  to 
retard  and  aggravate  the  collapse,  is 
most  salutary  when  the  collapse  has 
come,  and  when  credit  instead  of  being 
in  excess  is  in  distressing  deficiency, 
and  increased  advances  by  bankers, 
instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  floating  credit, 
serve  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit 
which  has  been  suddenly  dostroved. 
Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  occasionally  aggravated  the 
severity  of  a  commercial  I'evulsion  by 
rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more 
tardy  and  thence  more  violent  than 
necessary,  it  in  return  rendered  in- 
valuable services  during  the  revulsion 
itsolf,  by  coming  forward  with  ad- 
vances to  suppoi*t  solvent  firms,  at  a 
time  when  all  other  paper  and  almost 
all  mercantile  credit  nad  become  com- 
paratively valueless.  This  service  was 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  ciisis  of 
1825-6,  the  severest  probably  ever 
experienced ;  during  which  the  Bank 
increased  what  is  called  its  circula- 
tion by  many  millions,  in  advances  to 
those  mercantile  firms  of  whose  ulti- 
mate solvency  it  felt  no  doubt;  ad- 
vances which  if  it  had  been  obliged  to 
withhold,  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
would  have  been  still  p*eater  than  it 
was.  If  the  Bank,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Fullarton,*  complies 
with  sucu  applications,  "it  must 
comply  with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes, 
for  notes  constitute  the  only  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  Bank  is 
in  the  practice  of  lending  its  credit. 
But  those  notes  are  not  intended  to 
circulato,  nor  do  they  circulate.  There 
is  no  more  demand  for  circulation  than 
there  was  before.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which  the 
case  in  supposition  presumes,  would 
necessarily  contract  the  demand  tor 
circulation.  The  notes  would  either 
be  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
88  fast  as  they  were  issued,  in  the 
•  P.  106. 
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shape  of  deposits,  or  would  be  locked  up 
in  tlje  drawers  of  the  private  London 
bankers,  or  distributed  by  them  to 
their  correspondents  in  the  *  country, 
or  intercepted  by  other  capitalists,  who, 
during  the  fervour  of  the  previous 
excitement,  had  contracted  liabilities 
which  they  might  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared on  the  sudden  to  encounter.  In 
such  emergencies,  every  man  con. 
nected  with  business,  who  has  been 
trading  on  other  means  than  his  own, 
is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  his 
whule  object  is  to  make  himself  as 
strong  as  possible,  an  object  which 
cannot  be  more  effectually  answered 
than  by  keeping  by  him  as  large  a 
reserve  as  possible  in  paper  which  the 
law  has  made  a  legal  tender.  The 
notes  themselves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  they 
at  all  contribute  to  retard"  (or,  as  1 
should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  "  the 
fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by  promoting  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  effective  de- 
mand for  commodities,  not  by  enabling 
consumers  to  buy  more  largely  for 
consumption,  and  so  giving  briskness 
to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  pre- 
cisely the  reverse,  by  enabling  the 
holders  of  commodities  to  hold  on,  by 
obstructing  traf&c  and  repressing  con- 
sumption. 

The  opportune  relief  thus  afforded  to 
credit,  during  the  excessive  contraction 
which  succeeds  to  an  undue  expansion, 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
new  system  ;  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
traction of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices, 
inevitably  draw  gold  into  the  country, 
and  the  principle  of  the  system  is  that 
the  bank-note  currency  shall  bo  per- 
mitted, and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge 
itself,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  metallio 
currency  would  do  the  same.  But, 
what  the  principle  of  the  law  would 
encourage,  its  provisions  in  this  in- 
stance preclude,  by  not  suffering  the 
increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the 
gold  has  actually  arrived;  which  is 
never  until  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  almost  all  the  losses  and 
failures  attendant  on  it  are  consum- 
mated. The  machinery  of  the  system 
withholds,  until  for  many  purposes  it 
oomes   too    late,  the  very   medicine 
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which  tho  theory  of  the  syBtera  pre- 
scribes as  the  appropriate  remedy.* 

This  function  of  banks  in  filling  up 
tho  gap  made  in  mercantile  credit  by 
the  consequences  of  undue  speculation 
and  its  revulsion,  is  so  entirely  indis- 
pensable, that  if  the  Act  of  1844  con- 
tinues unrepealed,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  its  pro- 
visions must  be  suspended,  as  tney 
were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great 
commercial  difficulty,  as  soon  as  the 
crisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in.f 
Were  this  all,  there  would  be  no  abso- 
lute inconsistency  in  maintaining  the 
restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  one.  mt  there  is  another 
objection,  of  a  still  more  radical  and 
comprehensive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that 
a  paper  currency  shall  vary  in  its 
amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
variations  of  a  metallic  currency,  it 
provides,  in  fact,  that  in  every  case  of 
an  efflux  of  gold,  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution shall  take  place  in  the  quantity 
of  bank  notes;  m  other  woras,  that 
every  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  virtually  drawn  from 
the  circulation  ;  it  being  assumed  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  currency 
were  wholly  metallic.  This  theory, 
and  these  practical  arrangements,  are 
adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  drain 
of  gold  originates  in  a  rise  of  prices 
produced  by  an  undue  expansion  of 
currency  or  credit;  but  they  are 
adapted  to  no  case  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  is  the  last 

*  Tme,  the  Bank  1b  not  precluded  from 
making  increased  advances  fh>m  its  deposits, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  unusually  large 
amount,  since,  at  these  periods,  every  one 
leaves  his  money  in  deposit  in  order  to  have 
it  within  call.  But,  that  the  deposits  are  not 
always  sufficient,  was  conclusively  proved  In 
1847.  when  the  Bank  stretched  to  the  very 
utmost  the  means  of  relieving  commerce 
which  its  deposits  afforded,  without  allaying 
the  panic,  which  however  ceased  at  once 
when  the  QoTemment  decided  on  suspending 
the  Act. 

t  This  prediction  waa  verifled  on  the  very 
next  occurrence  of  a  commercial  crisis,  in 
1857;  when  Government  were  again  under 
the  necessi^  of  suspending,  on  their  own  re- 
iponatbility,  the  proviaioiu  of  the  Act. 
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sta^e  of  a  series  of  efTects  arising  from 
an  increase  of  tho  currency,  or  from  an 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  in  its 
eflcct  on  prices  to  an  increase  of  cur- 
rency, it  IS  in  that  case  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  in  a  purely  metallic  Bystem 
the  gold  exported  ^ould  be  drawn  from 
the  currency  itself;    becanse  such  a 
drain,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
will   necessarily  continue  as  long  as 
currency  and  credit  are  undiminished. 
But   an  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  often  arises  from   no    causes 
affecting  currency  or  credit,  but  simply 
from  on  unusual  extension  of  foreign 
payments,  arising  either  from  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities,  or  from 
some    circumstance  not   commerciaL 
In  this  class  of  causes,  four,  of  power- 
fut  operation,  are  included,  of  eadi  of 
which  the  last  fifty  years  of  English 
history  afford  repeated  instances.  The 
first  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  foreign, 
expenditure    by    goyemmen^    either 
political  or  military ;  as  in  the  reyoln- 
tionary  war,  and,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
during  the  late  war  with  fiussia.   The 
second  is  the  case  of  a  large  exporta- 
tion of  capital  for  foreign  inyestment ; 
such  as  the  loans  and  mining  opera- 
tions which  partly  contributed  to  itie 
crisis    of   1825,    and    the    American 
speculations  which  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  1839.    The  third 
is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the  countries 
which  supply  the  raw  material  of  im- 
portant manufactures;    such  as    the 
cotton  failure  in  America,  which  com- 
pelled England,  in  1847,  to  incur  un- 
usual liabilities  for  the  purchase  of 
that  commodity  at  an  adyanced  price. 
The  fourth  is  a  bad  harvest,  and  a 
great  consequent  importation  of  food ; 
of  which  the  years  1846  and  1847  pre- 
sented an  example  surpassing  all  ante- 
cedent experience. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  metallic,  would  the  gold  or 
silver  exported  for  the  pui'poses  in 
question  oe  necessarily,  or  even  pro- 
bably, drawn  wholly  from  the  circula- 
tion. It  would  be  drawn  from  the 
hoards,  which  under  a  metallic  cur- 
rency always  exist  to  a  very  lar^ 
amount;  in  uncivilized  countries,  u 
the  hands  of  all  who  can  afford  it;  in 
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civilized  countries  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  bankers'  reseryes.  Mr.  Tooke,  in 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Prin- 
ciple/' hears  testimony  to  this  fact; 
but  it  is  to  Mr.  Fullarton  that  the 
public  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  it.  As 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the 
theory  of  currency  has  been  set  forth 
by  any  other  writer  with  anything  like 
tne  same  degree  of  completeness,  I 
shall  quote  somewhat  lai^y  from  this 
able  production. 

"  No  person  who  has  ever  resided  in 
an  Asiatic  country,  where  hoarding  is 
carried  on  to  a  far  larger  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  existing  stock  of 
wealth,  and  where  the  practice  has 
become  much  more  deeply  engrafted 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  tradi- 
tionary apprehensions  of  insecurity  and 
tiie  difficulty  of  finding  safe  and  remu- 
neratiye  inyestments,  than  in  any 
European  community — no  person  who 
has  had  personal  experience  of  this 
state  of  society,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  re- 
collect innumerable  instances  of  large 
metallic  treasures  extracted  in  times 
of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the  coffers 
of  :ndiyiduals  by  the  temptation  of  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  brought  in 
aid  of  the  public  necessities,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  facility  with 
which  those  treasures  haye  been  ab- 
sorbed again,  when  the  inducements 
which  had  drawn  them  into  light  were 
no  longer  in  operation.  In  countries 
more  adyanced  in  ciyilization  and 
wealth  than  the  Asiatic  principalities, 
and  where  no  man  is  in  rear  of  attract- 
ing the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  exter- 
niu  display  of  riches,  but  where  the 
interchan^  of  commodities  is  still 
almost  uniyersally  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a  metallic  circulation, 
as  is  tho  case  with  most  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  motiyes  for  amassing  the 
precious  metals*  may  be  less  powerful 
^  than  in  the  majority  of  Asiatic  princi- 
palities ;  but  the  ability  to  accumulate 
Doing  more  widely  extended,  the  abso- 
lute quantity  amassed  will  be  found 
probably  to  bear  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  to  the  population.*  In 
*  It  is  known,  from  unquestioDable  fiMts, 


those  states  which  lie  exposed  to  hos- 
tile inyasion,  or  whose  social  condition 
is  unsettled  and  menacing,  the  motive 
indeed  must  still  be  yery  strong ;  and 
in  a  nation  carrying  on  an  extensiya 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal, 
without  any  considert^le  aid  from  any 
of  the  banking  substitutes  for  money, 
the  reseryes  of  gold  and  silyer  indis- 
pensably required  to  secure  the  regu- 
larity of  payments,  must  of  themselyes 
en^ss  a  snare  of  the  circulating  coin 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate. 
"  In  this  country,  where  the  banking 
system  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
and  perfection  unknown  in  any  other 

Eart  of  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to 
aye  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
coin,  except  for  retail  dealings  and  the 
purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  in- 
centives to  private  hoarding  exist  no 
longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 
transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  in  France,  where  the  bank-note 
circulation  is  still  comparatively 
limited,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  in  existence  I  find  now  currently 
estimated,  on  what  are  described  as  the 
latest  authorities,  at  the  enormous  snm 
of  120  millions  sterling;  nor  is  the  esti- 
mate at  all  at  variance  with  the  rea- 
sonable probabilities  of  the  case.  Of 
this  vast  treasure  there  is  every  reason 
to  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion, 
probably  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 
absorbed  in  the  hoards.  If  you  present 
for  payment  a  bill  for  a  thousand 
francs  to  a  French  banker,  he  brings 
you  the  silyer  in  a  sealed  bag  from  his 
strong  room.  And  not  the  banker  only, 
but  every  merchant  and  trader,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  by  him  a  stock  of 
cash  sufficient  not  only  for  his  ordinary 
disbursements,  but  to  meet  any  unex- 
pected demands.  That  the  quantity 
of  specie  accumulated  in  these  innu- 

that  the  houtto  of  money  at  all  tiroes  existing 
In  the  hands  of  the  French  peasantry,  often 
from  a  remote  date,  surpass  any  amount 
whieh  could  have  heen  imagined  possible; 
and  even  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Ireland,  it 
has  of  late  been  ascertained,  that  the  small 
fiu-mers  sometimes  possess  hoards  quite  dis- 
proportioned  t»  their  visible  means  of  sab« 
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merable  depdts,  not  in  France  onl}',  but 
all  over  the  Continent,  where  banking 
institntions  are  still  either  entirely 
wanting  or  Tery  imperfectly  organized, 
is  not  merely  immense  in  itself,  but 
admits  of  being  largely  drawn  upon, 
and  transferred  even  in  Tast  masses 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  prices,  or  other 
material  derangements,  we  have  had 
some  remarkable  proofs : "  among 
others,  "  the  si^al  success  which  at- 
tended  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  some 
of    the    principal   European    powers 

i Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
)enmark)  to  replenish  their  treasuries, 
and  to  replace  with  coin  a  considerable 
portion  ot  the  depreciated  paper  which 
the  necessities  of  the  war  had  forced 
upon  them,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  available  stock  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  over  the  world  had  been 
reduced  by  the  exertions  of  England  to 

recover  her  metiillic  currency 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
bined operations  were  on  a  scale  of 
very  extraordinary  magnitude,  that 
they  were  accomplished  without  any 
sensible  injury  to  commerce  or  public 
prosperity,  or  any  other  effect  than 
some  temporary  derangement  of  the 
exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards 
of  treasure  accumulated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  war  must  have  been 
the  principal  source  from  which  all 
this  gold  and  silver  was  collected.  And 
no  person,  I  think,  can  fairlv  contem- 
plate the  vast  superflux  oi  metallic 
wealth  thus  proved  to  be  at  all  times 
in  existence,  and,  though  in  a  dormant 
and  inert  state,  always  ready  to  spring 
into  activity  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
sufficiently  intense  demand,  without 
feeling  themselves  compelled  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  the  mmes  being  even 
shut  up  for  years  together,  and  the 
production  of  the  metals  altogether 
suspended, while  there  mightbe  scarcely 
a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  metal."* 

Applying  this  to  the  currency  doc- 
trine and  its  advocates,  "one  might 
imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fullarton,t  "  that 

*  FttlImrtonoathe22<^NZ(iiioi»(ifCiiirreiict«», 
pp.  71—4. 

» lb.  pp.  139-42. 


they  supposed  the  gold  which  is  drained 
off  for  exportation  from  a  country 
using  a  currency  exclusively  metallic, 
to  be  collected  by  driblets  at  the  fiure 
and  markets,  or  from  the  tills  of  the 
grocers  and  mercers.  They  never  even 
allude  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  great  hoard  of  the  metals,  though 
upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  depends 
tne  whole  economy  of  international 
payments  between  specie-circulating 
communities,  while  any  operation  of 
the  money  collected  in  hoards  upon 
prices  must,  even  according  to  the 
currency  hypothesis,  be  wholly  impos- 
sible. We  know  from  experience  what 
enoxroous  payments  in  gold  and  silver 
specie-circulating  countries  are  capable, 
at  times,  of  making,  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  their  internal  pro- 
sperity ;  and  whence  is  it  supposed 
that  these  payments  come,  bnt  frx)m 
their  hoards  ?  Let  us  think  how  the 
money  market  of  a  country  transacting 
all  its  exchanges  through  the  medium 
of  the  precious  metals  only,  would  ,be 
likelv  to  be  affected  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  foreign  payment  of  several 
millions.  Of  course  the  necessity 
could  only  be  ■  satisfied  by  a  transmis- 
sion of  capital;  and  would  not  the 
competition  for  the  possession  of  capi« 
tal  for  transmission  which  the  occasion 
would  call  forth,  necessarily  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  the  government,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  open  a  new  loan 
on  terms  more  than  usually  favourable 
to  the  lender  ?"  If  made  by  merchants, 
would  it  not  be  drawn  either  from  the 
deposits  in  banks,  or  from  the  resei'ves 
which  merchants  keep  by  them  in  de- 
fault of  banks,  or  would  it  not  oblige 
them  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount 
of  specie  by  going  into  the  money 
market  as  oorrowers  ?  "  And  would 
not  all  this  inevitably  act  upon  the 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activity  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
the  money-dealers  had  been  acciunu-  ^ 
lating,  and  some  of  them  with  the 
express  view  of  watching  such  oppor- 
tunities for  turning  their  treasures  to 
advantage?  .... 
"To   come   to   the   present   time 
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[1844J,  the  balance  of  payments  with 
nearly  all  Europe  has  for  about  four 
years  past  been  m  fayonr  of  this  coun- 
try,  and  gold  has  been  pouring  in  till 
the  influx  amounts  to  the  nnheard-of 
sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
Yet  in  all  this  time,  has  any  one  heara 
a  complaint  of  any  serious  suffering  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  the  Continent? 
Have  prices  there  been  greatly  de- 
pressed beyond  their  range  in  this 
country  ?  Have  wages  fallen,  or  have 
merchants  been  extensiyely  ruined  by 
the  uniyeraal  depreciation  of  their 
stock?  There  has  occurred  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of  commercial 
and  monetary  affairs  has  been  e^er^- 
where  even  and  tranquil;  and  in 
France  more  particularly,  an  improving 
revenue  and  extended  commerce  bear 
testimony  to  the  continued  progress  of 
internal  prosperity.  Itmayoe  doubted, 
indeed,  if  this  great  efflux  of  gold  has 
withdrawn  from  that  portion  of  the 
metallic  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
really  circulates,  a  single  napoleon. 
And  it  has  been  equally  obvious,  from 
the  undisturbed  statf)  of  credit,  that 
not  only  has  the  supply  of  specie  indis- 
pensable for  the  conduct  of  business  in 
the  retail  market  been  all  the  while 
nninterrupted,  but  that  the  hoards 
have  continued  to  fiimish  every  facility 
requisite  for  the  regularity  of  mercan- 
tile payments.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  metallic  system,  that 
the  hoards,  in  all  cases  of  probable 
occurrence,  should  be  equal  to  both 
objects ;  that  they  should,  in  the  first 
place,  supply\he  bullion  demanded  for 
exportation,  and  in  the  next  place, 
should  keep  np  the  home  circulation  to 
its  legitimate  complement.  Every  man 
trading  under  that  system,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  business  may  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remit  large  sums  in 
specie  to  foreign  countries,  must  either 
keep  by  him  a  sufficient  treasure  of  his 
own  or  must  have  the  means  of  bor- 
rowing enough  from  his  neighbours, 
not  only  to  make  up  when  wanted  the 
amount  of  his  remittances,  but  to  en- 
able him,  moreover,  to  carry  on  his 
ordinary  transactions  at  home  without 
interruption.'* 
In  a  country  in  which  credit   is 


carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
England,  one  great  reseiTe,  in  a  single 
establishment,  the  Bank  of  England, 
supplies  the  place,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  concerned,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous reserves  of  other  countries. 
The  theoretical  principle,  therefore,  of 
the  currency  doctrine  would  require, 
that  all  those  drains  of  the  metal, 
which,  if  the  currency  were  purely 
metallic,  would  be  taken  from  the 
hoards,  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
freely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  cofiers  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency  or  by  a  contraction 
of  credit.  Nor  to  this  would  there  be 
any  well-grounded  objection,  unless  the 
drain  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  payments ;  a 
danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  adequate  precautions,  because  in 
the  cases  whicn  we  are  considering, 
the  drain  is  for  foreign  payments  of 
definite  amount,  and  stops  of  itself  as 
soon  as  these  are  effected.  And  in  all 
systems  it  is  admitted  that  the  habi- 
tual reserve  of  the  Bank  should  exceed 
the  utmost  amount  to  which  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  such  a  drain 
may  extend ;  which  extreme  limit 
Mr.  FuUarton  affirms  to  be  seven 
millions,  but  Mr.  Tooke  recommends 
an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  his 
last  pubucation,  of  twelve  millions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  habi- 
tual reserve,  which  would  never  be  em- 
ployed in  discounts,  but  kept  to  be  paid 
out  exclusively  in  exchange  for  cheques 
or  bank  notes,  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
crisis  of  this  description  ;  which  there- 
fore would  pass  off  without  having  its 
difficulties  increased  by  a  contraction 
either  of  credit  or  of  the  circulation. 
But  this,  the  most  advantageous 
denouement  that  the  case  admits  of, 
and  not  only  consistent  with,  but  re- 
quired by,  the  professed  principle  of 
tne  system,  the  panegynsts  of  the 
system  claim  for  it  as  a  great  merit 
that  it  prevents.  Thev  boast,  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  drain  for  ex- 
portation, (whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
and  whether  under  a  metallic  currency 
it  would  involve  a  contraction  of  credit 
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or  not)  the  Bank  is  at  once  obliged  to 
curtail  its  advanoes.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  when  there  has  been  no 
speculative  rise  of  prices  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  correct,  no  unusual 
extension  of  credit  requiring  contrac- 
tion ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  is  solely 
occasioned  by  foreign  payments  on 
account  of  government,  or  large  com  im- 
portations consequent  on  a  bad  harvest. 
Even  supposing  that  the  reserve  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  foreign  pay- 
ments, and  that  the  means  wherewiu 
to  make  them  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest:  in  such  circumstances 
some  pressure  on  the  money  market  is 
unavoidable ;  but  that  pressure  is  much 
increased  in  severity  by  the  separation 
of  the  banking  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment. The  case  is  generally  stated  as 
if  the  Act  only  operated  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  nreventing  the  Bank,  when 
it  has  partea  with  (say)  three  millions 
of  bullion  in  exchange  for  three  millions 
of  its  notes,  from  again  lending  those 
notes,  in  discounts  or  other  advances. 
But  the  Act  really  does  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always  on 
the  banking  department.  The  bank 
deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  disposable  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  capital  wanted  for  foreign 
payments  is  almost  always  obtained 
mainly  by  drawing  out  deposits.  Sup- 
posing three  millions  to  be  the  amount 
wanted,  three  millions  of  notes  are 
drawn  from  the  banking  department 
(either  directly  or  through  the  private 
bankers,  who  keep  the  bulk  of  their 
reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England), 
and  the  three  millions  of  notes,  thus 
obtained,  are  presented  at  the  Issue 
Department,  and  exchanged  against 
gold  for  exportation.  Thus  a  drain 
u])on  the  country  at  lai^  of  only  three 
millions,  is  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  vir- 
tually of  six  millions.  The  deposits 
have  lost  three  millions,  and  the  re- 
serve of  the  Issue  Department  has  lost 
an  equal  amount.  As  the  two  depart- 
ments,^ so  long  as  the  Act  remains  in 
operation,  cannot  even  in  the  utmost 
extremity  help  one  another,  each  must 


take  its  separate  precautions  fer  its 
own  safety.  Whatever  measures,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  would 
have  been  required  under  the  old  system 
by  a  drain  of  six  millions,  are  now  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  drain  onlj  of 
three.  The  Issue  Department  protects 
itself  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act)  by  not  re-issuing  the  three  mil- 
lions of  notes  which  have  been  returned 
to  it.  But  the  Banking  Department 
must  take  measures  to  replenish  its 
reserve,  which  has  been  reduced  by 
three  millions.  Its  liabilities  having 
also  decreased  three  millions,  bv  the 
loss  of  that  amount  of  deposits,  the  re- 
serve, on  the  ordinary  banidng  principle 
of  a  third  of  the  liabilities,  will  bear  a 
reduction  of  one  million.  But  the 
other  two  millions  it  must  procure  by 
letting  that  amount  of  advances  run 
out,  and  not  renewing  them.  Not 
only  must  it  raise  its  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  it  must  effect,  by  whatever 
means,  a  diminution  of  two  millions  in 
the  total  amount  of  its  discounts,  or  it 
must  sell  securities  to  an  equal  amount, 
lliis  violent  action  on  the  money  mar- 
ket for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
Banking  reserve,  is  wholly  occasioned 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  If  the  restrictions 
of  that  Act  did  not  exist,  the  Bank, 
instead  of  contracting  its  discounts, 
would  simply  transfer  two  millions, 
either  in  gold  or  in  notes,  'from  the 
Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ;  not 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  tne  public,  but 
to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  the  event  of  further  un- 
expected demands  by  t^e  depositors. 
And  unless  the  drain  continued,  and 
reached  so  great  an  amount  as  to  seem 
likelv  to  exceed  the  whole  of  the  gold 
in  the  reserves  of  both  departments^ 
the  Bank  would  be  under  no  necessity, 
while  the  pressure  lasted,  of  withhold* 
ing  frt)m  commerce  its  accustomed 
amount  of  accommodation,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  corresponding  to  the  increased 
demand.* 

*  This,  which  I  have  caUed  "the  doable 
action  of  dralm,"  baa  been  atrangelj  nnder- 
Btood  aa  if  I  had  asserted  that  tbe  Bank 
is  compelled  to  part  with  six  millions'  worth 
of  property  by  a  drain  of  three  millions. 
Sach  an  assertion  would  be  too  absurd  to 
require  any  reAitation.     ]>rains  have  a 
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I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  that  by 
allowing  drains  of  this  character  to 
operate  freely  upon  the  Bank  reserve 
until  they  cease  of  themselyes,  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency  and  of  credit 
would  not  be  preyented,  but  only  post- 
poned ;  since  if  a  limitation  of  issues 
were  not  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  drain  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  same  or  a  still  greater  limi- 
tation must  take  place  afterwards,  in 
order,  by  acting  on  prices,  to  bring  back 
this  large  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  in- 
dispensable purpose  of  replenishing  the 
Bank  reserve.  But  in  tnis  argument 
several  things  are  overlooked.  In  the 
first  place,  the  sold  roi^ht  be  brought 
back,  not  by  a  fall  of  pnces,  but  by  the 
much  more  rapid  and  convenient  me- 
dium of  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
involving  no  fall  of  any  prices  except 
the  prices  of  securities.  Either  Eng- 
lish securities  would  be  bought  on 
account  of  foreigners,  or  foreign  secu- 
rities held  in  England  would  be  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  both  which  operations 
took  place  largely  during  the  mercan- 

dooble  action,  not  npon  the  McnnUry  posi- 
tion of  tho  Bank  Itself,  but  upon  the 
measures  it  is  forced  to  take  in  order  to  stop 
the  drain.  Though  the  Bank  itself  is  no 
poorer,  its  two  reserres,  the  reserve  in  the 
banking  department  and  the  reserre  in  the 
issue  department,  have  tack  been  reduced 
three  millions  by  a  drain  of  only  three.  And 
as  the  separation  of  the  departments  renders 
it  necessary  that  each  of  them  separately 
should  be  kept  as  strong  as  the  two  together 
need  be  If  they  could  help  one  another,  the 
Bank's  action  on  the  money  market  mutt  be 
as  violent  on  a  drain  of  three  millions,  as 
would  have  been  required  on  the  old  system 
for  one  of  six.  The  reserve  in  the  banking 
department  being  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  bul- 
lion in  the  issae  department,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  drain  falling  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  that  diminished  reserve,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  whole  drain  on  the  half  reserve  is 
as  much  felt,  and  requires  as  strong  measures 
to  stop  it,  as  a  pressure  of  twice  the  amount 
on  the  entire  reserve.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where,* *'  it  is  as  if  a  man  having  to  lift  a 
weight  were  restricted  from  using  botii  hands 
to  do  it,  and  were  only  allowed  to  use  one 
hand  at  a  time ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
necessary  that  each  of  his  hands  should  be 
as  strong  as  the  two  together." 


*  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  ComnMos  on  the  Bank  Act&  in 
1867. 


tile  difficulties  of  1847,  and  not  only 
checked  the  efflux  of  gold,  but  turned 
the  tide  and  brought  the  metal  back. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  brought  back  by 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  though 
in  this  case  it  certainly  was  so  by  a 
contraction  of  loans.     But  even  this  is 
not  always  indispensable.    For  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  gold  should  return  «nth  the  same 
suddenness  with  which  it  went  out.   A 
great  portion  would  probably  return  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  commerce,  in  pay- 
ment for  exported  commodities.    The 
extra  gains  made  by  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers   in   foreign  countries  through 
the  extra  payments  they  receive  from 
this  country,  are  very  likely  to  be  partly 
expended   in  increased    purchases  of 
English  commodities,   either  for  con- 
sumption or  on  speculation,  though  the 
effect  may  not  manifest  itself  with  Bufil- 
cient  rapidity  to  enable  the  transmis- 
sion of  gold  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
first  instance.     These  extra  purchases 
would  turn  the  balance  of  payments  in 
favour  of  the  coimtry,  and  gradually 
restore  a  portion  of  the  exported  gold ; 
and  the  remainder  would  probably  be 
brought  back,  without  any  considerable 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England, 
by  the  fall  of  it  in  forei^  countries, 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  some 
millions  of  gold  to  the  loanable  capital 
of  those  countries.    Indeed,  in  the  state 
of  things  conseouent  on  uie  gold  dis- 
coveries, when  tnd  enonnous  quantity 
of  gold  annually  produced  in  Auntralia, 
ana  much  of  that  froi^  California,  ht 
distributed  to  other  countries  through 
England,  and  a  month  seldom  passes 
without  a  large  arrival,  the  Bank  re- 
serves can  replenish  themselves  ^vith- 
out  any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pre- 
viously carriea  off  by  a  drain.    All  tliat 
is  needful  is  an  intermission,  and  a  very 
brief  intermission  is  sufficient,  of  the 
exportation. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me, 
that  notwithstanding  uie  beneficial 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  in  the 
first  stages  of  one  kind  of  commercial 
crisis  ^that  produced  by  over-specula- 
tion), it  on  tne  whole  materially  aggra- 
vates  the  severity  of  commercial  revul- 
sions.   And  not  only  arc  contractions 
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of  credit  made  more  severe  by  the  Act, 
they  are  also  made  greatly  more 
frequent.  "  Suppose,"  gays  Mr.  George 
Walker,  in  a  clear,  impartial,  and  con- 
clusiTe  series  of  papers  in  the  Aberdeen 
JlercUd,  forming  one  of  the  best  exist- 
ing discussions  of  the  present  qncstion 
— "  suppose  that,  of  eighteen  millions 
of  gold,  ten  are  in  the  issue  department 
and  eight  are  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. The  rcsnlt  is  the  same  as  under 
a  metallic  currency  with  only  eight 
millions  in  reserve  instead  of  eighteen. 
....  The  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  under 
a  drain  are  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but 
are,  nr  ought  to  be,  determined  by  the 
portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  banking 
department.  With  the  whole  of  the 
gold  at  its  disposal,  it  may  find  it  un- 
neccssftry  to  interfere  with  credit,  or 
force  down  prices,  if  a  drain  leave  a 
fair  reserve  behind.  With  only  the 
banking  reserve  at  its  disposal,  it  must, 
from  the  narrow  margin  it  has  to  ope- 
rate on,  meet  all  drains  by  counterac- 
tives more  or  less  strong,  to  the  injury 
of  the  commercial  world ;  and  if  it  fail 
to  do  BO,  as  it  may  fnil,  the  consequence 
is  destruction.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
and  frequent  variations  of  the  rate  of 
interest  under  the  Bank  Act.  Since 
1847,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has  felt 
it  ncce8.«ary,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, that  every  vanation  in  the  reserve 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest."  To  make 
the  Act  innocuous,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the.  gold  in  the  Issue 
Department,  should  retain  as  great  a 
reserve  in  gold  or  notes  in  the  Banking 
Department  alone,  as  would  sufiBce 
under  tlie  old  system  for  the  security 
both  of  the  issues  and  of  the  deposits. 

§  5.  There  remain  two  questions 
respecting  a  bank-note  currency,  which 
have  also  been  a  subject  of  consi- 
derable discussion  of  late  years :  whe- 
tuer  the  privilege  of  providing  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  single  establishment, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a 
plurality  of  issuors  should  be  allowed: 


and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  aiij 
peculiar  precautions  are  requisite  or 
advisable,  to  protect  the  holders  of  notes 
against  losses  occ^isioned  by  the  insol- 
vency of  the  issuers. 

The  course  of  the  preceding  specu- 
lations has  led  us  to  attach  so  much 
less  of  peculiar  importance  to    bank 
notes,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
credit,  than  accords  with  the  notions 
generally  current,    that  questions   re- 
specting the  regulation  of  so  very  small 
a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  credit, 
cannot  appear  to  ns  of  such  momentous 
import  as  they  are  sometimes  consideretL 
Bank  notes,  however,  have  go  far  a  real 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  onlv  form 
of  credit  sufficiently  convenient  for  all 
the^  purposes  of  circulation,  to  be  abh 
entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metalL*  ^ 
money  for  internal  purposes.     Though 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  cheq aes  has 
a  tendency  more  ana  more  to  aimiuish 
the  number  of  bank  notes,  as  it  would 
that  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  coins 
which  would  take  their  place  if  they 
were  abolished ;  there  is  sure,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  to  be  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  them  wherever  the   necessary 
degree  of  conmiercial  confidence  exists, 
and  their  free  use  is  permitted.    The 
exclusive  privilege,  therefore,  of  issuing 
them,  if  reserved  to  the  government  or 
to  some  one  body,  is  a  souree  of  great 
pecuniary  gain.     That  this  gain  should 
be  obtained  for  the  nation  at  lai^  is 
both  practicable  and  desirable  :  and  if 
the  management  of  a  bank-note  cur- 
rencv  ought  to  bo  so  completely  mecha- 
nical, so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixecl  rule,  as 
it  is  made  by  the  Act  of  1S44,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  mechanism 
should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any 

f)rivate  issuer,  rather  than  for  the  pub- 
ic treasury.  If,  however,  a  plan  bo 
preferred  which  leaves  the  variations 
in  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  degree 
whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  issuers^ 
it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the'ever-grow- 
inc:  attributions  of  the  government,  so 
delicate  a  function  should  bo  super- 
added ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  state  should  be  diverted 
from  larger  objects,  by  their  being  be- 
sieged witli  the  applications,  and  m;ide 
a  mark  for  all  the  attacks,  which  are 
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never  epnred  to  those  deemed  to  be 
responsible  for  any  acts,  however  mi- 
nute, connected  with  the  regulation  of 
the  currency.  It  would  be  tetter  that 
treasury  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold 
on  demand,  should  be  issued  to  a  fixed 
amount,  not  exceeding  the  minimum  of 
a  bank-note  currency;  the  remainder  of 
the  notes  which  may  be  required  being 
left  to  be  supplied  either  by  one  or  by 
a  number 'of  private  banking  establish- 
ments. Or  an  establishment  like  the 
Bank  of  England  might  supply  the 
whole  countiy,  on  condition  of  lending 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  its  notes 
to  the  government  without  interest; 
which  would  give  tba  fiame  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  state  as  if  it  issued 
that  number  of  its  own  notes. 

The  reason  ordinarily  alleged  in 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  plurality 
of  issuers  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844,  and  under 
certain  limitations  still  subsists,  is,  that 
the  competition  of  these  different  is- 
suers induces  them  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  notes  to  an  injurious 
extent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
power  which  bankers  have  of  augment- 
ing their  issues,  and  the  degree  of 
mischief  which  they  can  produce  by  it, 
are  quite  trifling  compared  with  the 
current  over-estimate.  As  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fullarton,*  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  banking  competition  occa- 
sioned by  the  establishment  of  the 
joint-stocK  banks,  a  competition  often 
of  the  most  reckless  kind,  has  proved 
utterly  powerless  to  enlarge  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation ; 
that  aggregate  circulation  having,  on 
the  contrary,  actually  decreased.  In 
the  absence  of  any  special  case  for  an 
exception  to  freedom  of  industir,  the 
general  rule  ought  to  prevail.  It  ap- 
pears desirable,  however,  to  maintain 
one  great  establishment  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  distinguished  from  other 
banks  of  issue  in  this,  that  it  alone  is 
re(^uired  to  pay  in  gold,  the  others 
being  at  liberty  to  pay  their  notes  with 
notes  of  the  central  establishment.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  there  ma^  be  one 
body,  responsible  for  maintaining  a  re- 
■erve  of  the  precious  metals  sufficient 
•  Pp.  89—03. 


to  meet  any  drain  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  take  place.  By  disse- 
minating this  responsibility  among  a 
number  of  banks,  it  is  prevented  from 
operating  efficaciously  upon  any :  or  if 
it  be  still  enforced  against  one,  the  re- 
serves of  the  metals  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure 
waste,  which  may  be  dispensed  "with 
"by  allowing  them  at  their  option  to 
pay  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

§  6.  The  question  remains  whether, 
in  case  of  a  plurality  of  issuers,  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  needed  to 
protect  the  holders  of  notes  from  the 
consequences  of  failure  of  payment. 
Before  1826,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of 
issue  was  a  freouent  and  very  serious 
evil,  often  spreaaing  distress  through  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  blow 
depriving  provident  industry  of  the 
results  of  long  and  painfril  saving.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  in- 
duced Parliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a  deno- 
mination below  five  pounds,  that  the 
labouring  classes  at  least  might  be  as 
little  as  possible  exposed  to  participate 
in  this  suffering.  As  an  additional 
safeguard,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
give  the  holders  of  notea  a  priority 
over  other  creditors,  or  to  require 
bankers  to  deposit  stock  or  other  public 
securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  whole 
amount  of  their  issues.  The  insecurity 
of  the  formfer  bank-note  cun^ncy  of 
England  was  partly  the  work  of'^the 
law,  which,  in  order  to  give  a  qualified 
monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  actually  made 
the  formation  of  safe  banking  establish- 
ments a  punishable  offence,  by  prohi- 
biting the  existence  of  any  banks,  in 
town  or  country,  whether  of  issue  or 
deposit,  with  a  number  of  partners  ex- 
ceeding six.  This  truly  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  old  system  of  monopoly 
and  rdstricdon  was  done  away  with  in 
1826,  both  as  to  issues  and  deposits, 
everywhere  but  in  a  district  of  sixtv- 
five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  in 
1833  in  that  district  also,  as  far  as 
relates  to  deposits.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  numerous  joint-stock  banks  since 
eatablishedi  would  have  ftirnishcd  a 
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more  tnuftworthv  currency,  and  that 
under   their   influence    the    banking 

3  stem  of  England  would  have  been 
most  as  secure  to  the  public  as  that 
of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always 
free)  has  been  for  two  centuries  past. 
But  the  almost  incredible  instances  of 
reckless  and  fraudulent  mismanagement 
which  these  institutions  have  of  late 
afforded  (though  in  some  of  the  most 
notorious  cases   the  delinquent  esta- 1 


blishments  have  not  been  banks  of 
issue),  have  shown  onlj  too  clearly  that, 
south  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  the  joint- 
stock  principle  applied  to  hanking  ia 
not  the  adequate  safegoard  it  was  so 
confidently  supposed  to  be :  and  it  is 
difficult  now  to  resist  the  oonvictiony 
that  if  plurality  of  issuers  is  allowed  to 
exist,  some  kind  of  special  security  in 
favour  of  the  holders  of  notes  should  be 
exacted  as  an  imperative  oonditioii. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 


OF  TUB  COUPETmON  OP  DIPFESSST  COUNTEIKS  IH  TRl  BAUM  MABCET. 

§  1.  In  the  phraseology  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  the  lan^age  and 
doctrines  of  which  are  still  the  basis  of 
what  may  be  called  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  selling  classes,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  the  buyers  or  consumers, 
there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  or  more  perilous  import 
than  the  word  under$eUing.  To  un- 
dersell other  countries  —  not  to  be 
undersold  by  other  countries  —  were 
spoken  of,  and  are  still  very  often 
spoken  of,  almost  as  if  they  were  the 
sole  purposes  for  which  production  and 
commodities  exist.  Tne  feelings  of 
rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among 
nations,  overruled  for  centuries  ail 
sense  of  the  general  community  of  ad- 
vantage which  commercial  countries 
derive  from  tiie  prosperity  of  one  an- 
other :  and  that  commercial  spirit 
which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  ob- 
stacles to  wars,  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  European  history  their  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Even  in  the  more  enlightened  view 
now  attainable  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  international  commerce, 
some,  though  a  comparatively  small, 
space  must  still  be  made  for  the  fact  of 
commercial  rivality.  Nations  may, 
like  individual  dealers,  be  competitors, 
with  opposite  interests,  in  the  markets 
of  some  commodities,  while  in  others 
they  are  in  the  more  fortunate  relation 
^f  reciprocal  customen.    The  benefit 


of  commerce  does  not  consist,  as  it 
once  thought  to  do,  in  the  commodities 
sold ;  but,  since  the  commodities  sold 
are  the  means  of  obtaining  those  which 
are  bought,  a  nation  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  real  advantage  of  commerce, 
the  imports,  if  it  could  not  induce  other 
nations  to  take  any  of  its  commodities 
in  exchauge ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
competition  of  other  countries  compels 
it  to  offer  its  commodities  on  cheaper 
terms,  on  pain  of  not  selling  them  at 
all,  the  imports  which  it  obtains  by  its 
foreign  trade  are  procured  at  greater 

COBt. 

These  points  haye  been  adequately, 
though  incidentally,  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  But  the 
great  space  whicn  the  topic  baa  filled, 
and  continues  to  fill,  in  economical 
speculations,  and  in  the  practical 
anxieties  both  of  politicians  and  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  makes  it 
desirable,  before  quitting  the  subject 
of  international  exchange,  to  subjoin  a 
few  observations  on  the  things  which 
do,  and  on  those  which  do  not,  enable 
countries  to  undersell  one  another. 

One  country  can  only  undersell  an- 
other in  a  given  market,  to  the  extent 
of  entirely  expelling  her  from  it,  on  two 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  she  must 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  the 
second  country  in  the  production  of  the 
article  exported  by  both ;  meaning  by 
a  greater  adyantage  (as  has  been  ti 
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read^p^so  fully  explained)  not  absolutely, 
but  in  comparison  with  other  commo- 
dities ;  and  in  the  second  place,  such 
mast  be  her  relation  with  the  customer 
country  in  respect  to  the  demand  for 
each  other's  products,  and  such  the 
consequent  state  of  international  va- 
lues, as  to  give  away  to  the  cdstomer 
country  more  than  the  whole  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  rival  country; 
otherwise  the  rival  will  still  be  able  to 
liold  her  ground  in  the  market. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  imaginaiy  hypo- 
thesis of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen :  England 
being  capable  of  producing  10  yaras  of 
cloth  at  the  same  cost  with  15  yards  of 
Jinen,  Germany  at  the  same  cost  with 
20,  and  the  two  commodities  being 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries 
(cost  of  carriage  apart)  at  some  interr 
mediate  rate,  say,  10  for  17.  Germany 
could  not  be  permanently  undersold  in 
the  English  market,  and  expelled  from 
it,  unless  by  a  country  which  offered 
not  merely  more  than  17,  but  more 
than  20  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth. 
Short  of  that,  the  competition  would 
only  oblige  Germany  to  pay  dearer  for 
cloth,  but  would  not  disable  her  from 
exporting  linen.  The  country,  there- 
fore, which  could  undersell  Germany, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
produce  linen  at  less  cost,  compared 
with  cloth,  than  Germany  herself;  and 
in  the  next  place,  must  have  such  a 
demand  for  cloth,  or  other  English 
commodities,  as  would  compel  her,  even 
when  she  became  sole  occupant  of  the 
market,  to  give  a  greater  advantage  to 
England  than  Germany  could  give  by 
resigning  the  whole  of  hers ;  to  give, 
for  example,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if 
not — ^i^  for  example,  the  equation  of 
international  demand,  after  Germany 
was  excluded,  gave  a  ratio  of  18  for  10, 
Germany  could  again  enter  into  the 
competition;  Germany  would  be  now 
the  underselling  nation;  and  there 
would  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at 
which  both  countries  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in 
England  enough  linen  to  pay  for  the 
cloth,  or  other  English  commodities, 
for  which,  on  these  newly  ac^usted 
teims  of  intercliange,  they  had  a  de- 


mand. In  like  manner,  England,  as 
an  exporter  of  cloth,  could  only  be 
driven  from  the  German  market  by 
some  rival  whose  superior  advantages 
in  the  production  of  cloth  enabled  her, 
and  the  intensity  of  whose  demand  for 
German  produce  compelled  her,  to 
offer  10  yards  of  cloth,  not  merely  for 
less  than  17  yards  of  linen,  but  for  less 
than  15.  In  that  case,  England  could 
no  longer  carry  on  the  trade  without 
loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she 
would  merely  oe  obliged  to  give  to 
Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than 
she  had  previously  given. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  be- 
ing permanently  undersold  may  be  taken 
much  too  easily ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  be  anticipated  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor 
inconvenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a 
diminished  advantage;  an  inconve- 
nience chiefly  falling  on  the  consumers 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  not  on  the 
producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported 
article.  It  is  no  sufficient  ground  of 
apprehension  to  the  English  producers, 
to  find  that  some  other  country  can 
sell  doth  in  foreign  markets  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
they  can  themselves  afford  to  do  in  the 
existing  state  of  prices  in  England. 
Suppose  them  to  be  tempwrarily  unsold, 
and  their  exports  diminished ;  the  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals,  prices  will  fall,  and  as  all  the 
money  expenses  of  the  English  pro- 
ducers will  be  diminished,- they  will  be 
able  (if  the  case  falls  short  of  that 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph) 
again  to  compete  with  their  rivals. 
The  loss  which  England  will  incur, 
will  not  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but 
upon  those  wno  consume  imported 
commodities ;  who,  with  money  incomes 
reduced  in  amount,  will  have  to  pay 
the  same  or  even  an  increased  price 
for  all  things  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

§  2.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
theory,  or  rationale,  of  underselling. 
It  wm  be  observed  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  some  things  which  we  hear 
spoken  o^  oftener  perhaps  than  any 
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others,  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  canoes  ex-  ' 
posinj^  a  country  to  be  nu'lersold-  j 

According  to  the  preceding  doctrine,  ' 
a  country  cannot  be  nnders<'>.d  in  any  > 
commodity,  unless  the  rival  countrr  I 
has  a  stronger  inducement  than  its^li  ' 
for  devoting  its  labour  and  capital  to  the 
production  of  the  commodity;  arising 
from  tbe  fact  that  by  doing  so  it  occa- 
sions a  greater  saving  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  be  shared  between  itself  and 
its  customers — a  greater  increase  of  the 
agcrregate  produce  of  the  world.  The 
nnderselling,  therefore,  though  a  loss 
to  the  undersold  country,  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world  at  large ;  the  sub- 
stituted commerce  being  one  which 
economizes  more  of  the  labour  and 
capital  of  mankind,  and  adcb  more  to 
their  collective  wealth,  than  the  com- 
merce superseded  by  it.  The  advan- 
tage, of  course,  consists  in  being  able 
to  produce  the  commodity  of  better 
quality,  or  with  less  labour  (compared 
with  other  things) ;  or  pt^rhaps  not  with 
less  labour,  but  in  less  time;  with  a 
less  prolonged  detention  of  the  capital 
employed,  lliis  may  arise  from  greater 
natural  advantages  (such  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, richness  of  mines) ;  superior  ca- 
pability, either  nattuiil  or  acquired,  in 
the  labourers ;  better  division  of  labour, 
and  better  tools,  or  machinery.  But 
there  is  no  place  left  in  this  theoir  for 
the  case  of*^  lower  wages,  "fhis,  how- 
ever, in  the  theories  commonly  current, 
is  a  favourite  cause  of  nnderselling. 
We  continually  hear  of  the  disadvan- 
tage imder  which  the  British  producer 
labours,  both  in  foreign  markets  and 
even  in  his  own,  through  the  lower 
wages  paid  by  his  foreign  rivals.  These 
lower  wages,  we  are  told,  enable,  or  are 
always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them 
to  sell  at  lower  prices,  and  to  dislodge 
the  English  manufacturer  from  all 
markets  in  which  he  is  not  artificially 
protected. 

Before  examining  this  opinion  on 
groimds  of  principle,  it  is  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  moment's  consideration 
npon  it  as  a  question  of  fact.  Is  it 
true  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
labour  are  lower  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  England,  in  any  sense  in  which 
low  wages  are  an  advantage  to  the 


capitalist  ?    Tbe  artisan  of  Ghent  or 
Lyons  may  earn  less  wages  in  a  day, 
but  does  be  not  do  less  woric  ?  Degrees 
of  efficiency  considered,  does  bis  labour 
cost  less  to  his  emplojrer?    Though 
wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Continent, 
is  not  the  Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  tbe 
real  clement  in  the  competition,  very 
nearly  the  same?    That  it  is  so  seems 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  little  dififerenoe 
in  the  rate  of  profit  between  EnGrhmd 
and  the  Continental  countries.     But  if 
so,  the  opinion  is  abenrd  that  £n^sh 
pniducers  can  be  undersold  by  their 
Continental  rivals  from  this  cause.    It 
is  only  in  America  that  the  supposition 
isprimd/acie  admissible.  In  America, 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  mean  by  wages  the  daily 
earnings  of  a  lalx>UTer :  but  the  produc- 
tive power  of  American  labour  is  sn 
great — its    eflSciency,  combined    with 
the  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much 
to  the  piurchaser,    that   the  Cost  of 
Labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in 
England;  as  is  indicated  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  of 
interest  is  higher. 

§  3.  But  is  it  true  that  low  wages, 
even  in  the  sense  of  lotr  Cost  of  Labour, 
enable  a  country  to  sell  cheaper,  in  the 
foreign  market?  I  mean,  of  conrse, 
low  wages  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  productive  industry  of  the 
conntry. 

If  wages,  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  industnr  which  supply  exports,  are 
kept,  artificially,  or  by  some  accidental 
cause,  below  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  the  country,  this  is  a  real  advantage 
in  the  foreign  market.  It  lessens  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  of  those 
articles,  in  relation  to  others;  and 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  their  pro- 
duction required  so  much  less  labour. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  certain 
commodities.  In  that  oonntiy,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of  export, 
are  produced  by  slave  labour,  while 
food  and  manufactures  generally  are 
produced  by  free  labourers,  who  either 
work  on  their  own  account  or  are  paid 
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by  vages.  In  spite  of  the  inferior 
euicicncy  of  slave  labour,  there  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  free  labour  are  so 
high,  the  work  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
better  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To 
whatever  extent  it  is  so,  this  smaller 
cost  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but 
limited  to  those  employments,  is  just 
as  much  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
products,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
foi*eign  market,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  If 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  were 
all  emancipated,  and  their  wages  rose 
to  the  general  level  of  the  earnings  of 
free  labour  in  America,  that  country 
might  be  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the 
slave-grown  articles  from  the  catalogue 
of  its  exports,  and  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreign 
market  at  the  accustomed  price.  Their 
cheapness  is  partly  an  artificial  cheap- 
ness, which  may  be  compared  to  that 
produced  by  a  bounty  on  production 
or  on  exportation :  or,  considering  the 
means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
comparison  would  be  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  stolen  goods. 

An  advantage  of  a  similar  economi-* 
cal,  though  of  a  very  diflbrent  moral 
character,  is  that  possessed  by  domestic 
manufactures ;  fabrics  produced  in  the 
leisure  hours  of  families  partially 
occupied  in  other  pursuits,  who,  not 
depending  for  subsistence  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  manufacture,  can  affora  to 
sell  it  at  any  price,  however  low,  for 
which  they  thmk  it  worth  while  to 
take  the  trouble  of  producing.  In  an 
account  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  on 
another  subject,  it  is  observed,*  "The 
workman  of  Zurich  is  to-day  a  manufac- 
turer, to-morrow  again  an  agriculturist) 
and  changes  his  occupations  with  the 
seasons,  in  a  continual  round.  Manu- 
facturing industry  and  tillage  advance 
h  and  in  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance, 
and  in  this  union  of  the  two  occupa- 
tions the  secret  may  be  found,  why  the 
simple  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufac- 
turer can  always  go  on  competing,  and 
increasing  in  prosperity,  in  the  face  of 

*  Historical,  Oeographieal,  and  Stati$tieal 
Pieiun  qf  Switzerland »  vol.  i.  p.  105  (18M). 


thoso  extensive  establishments  fitted 
out  with  great  economic,  and  (what  ia 
still  more  important)  intellectual,  re* 
sources.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
Canton  where  manufactures  have  ex- 
tended themselves  the  most  widely, 
only  one-seventh  of  all  the  families 
belong  to  manufactures  alone;  four- 
sevenths  combine  that  employment 
with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of 
this  domestic  or  family  manufactui-e 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  all  'other  avocations, 
or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re« 
garded  as  only  a  supplementary  em^ 
ployment.  In  winter,  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  operatives,  the  whole  family 
employ  themselves  in  it :  but  as  soon 
as  spnng  appears,  those  on  whom  the 
early  field  labours  devolve,  abandon  the 
in-door  work;  many  a  shuttle  stands 
stiH;  by  degrees,  as  the  field-work 
increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
follows  another,  till  at  last,  at  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  so-called '  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements 
of  husbandry;  but  in  unfavourable 
weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vacant 
hours,  the  work  in  the  cottage  is  re- 
sumed, and  when  the  ungenial  season 
again  recurs,  the  people  return  in  the 
same  gradual  order  to  their  home 
occupation,  until  they  have  all  re- 
sumed it.*' 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  on  which  the  interchange 
between  countries  depends,  is  much 
lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed.  The  work- 
people, looking  to  tne  earnings  of  their 
loom  for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  of 
their  actual  maintenance,  can  anbi*d  to 
work  for  a  less  remuneration,  than  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  which  can  per- 
manently exist  in  the  employments  by 
which  the  labourer  has  to  support  the 
whole  expense  of  a  family.  Working, 
as  they  do,  not  for  an  employer  but  for 
themselves,  they  may  be  said  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all, 
except  the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and 
of  the  material ;  and  the  limit  of  pos* 
sible  cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of 
living  by  their  trade,  but  that  of  earn- 
ing enough  by  the  work  to  make  that 
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iocial  emplojrmeDt  of  their  leisure  bonn 
not  dieagieeable. 

S  4.  Thew  two  casee,  of  slave  labour 
and  of  domestic  manufactures,  exem- 
plify tbe  conditions  nnder  which  low 
wages  enable  a  coontiT  to  sell  its  com- 
modities cheaper  in  foreign  markets, 
and  consequently  to  undersell  its  rivala, 
or  to  avoid  being  undersold  bj  them. 
But  no  such  advantage  is  conferred  bj 
low  wages  when  common  to  all  branches 
of  industry.  General  low  wages  never 
caused  any  country  to  undersell  its 
rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever 
hinder  it  from  doine  so. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return 
to  an  elementary  principle  which  was 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter.*  Gene- 
ral low  wages  do  not  cause  low  prices, 
nor  hip^h  wages  high  prices,  withm  the 
country  itself.  General  prices  are  not 
raised  by  a  rise  of  wages,  any  more  than 
they  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  in  all 
production.  Expenses  which  affect  all 
commodities  equally,  have  no  influence 
on  prices.  If  the  maker  of  broadcloth 
or  cutlery,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay 
higher  wages,  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dity would  rise,  just  as  it  would  if  he 
bad  to  employ  more  labour ;  because 
otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than 
other  producers,  and  noboay  would 
engage  in  the  employment.  But  if 
everyoody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or 
everybody  to  employ  more  labour,  the 
loss  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  it  affects 
everybody  alike,  no  one  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment, 
each  therefore  resigns  himself  to  a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  general 
low  wages,  or  a  general  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  does  not  make 
prices  low,  but  profits  high.  If  wages 
fall  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour),  why,  on  that  account,  should 
the  producer  lower  his  ^rice  ?  He  will 
be  forced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  com- 
petition of  other  capitalists  who  will 
crowd  into  his  employment.  But  other 
capitalists  are  also  paying  lower  wages, 
and  bv  entering  into  competition  with 
him  they  would  gain  nothmg  but  what 
*  Bnyca,  book  ill.  eh.  Iv. 


they  are  gaining  already.  Tbe  rate 
then  at  which  labour  is  paid,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  it  which  is  employed, 
affects  neither  the  valoe  nor  the  price 
of  the  commodity  produced,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that  commo- 
dity, and  not  common  to  oonunodities 
generally. 

8inoe  low  wages  are  not  a  cause  of 
low  prices  in  the  country  itself,  so 
neither  do  they  cause  it  to  ofier  its 
commodities  in  foreign  markets  at  a 
lower  price.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
cost  ot  labour  is  lower  in  America  than 
in  England,  America  could  sell  her 
cottons  to  Cuba  at  a  lower  price  than 
England,  and  still  gain  as  high  aprofit 
as  Uie  English  manufacturer,  ^t  it 
is  not  with  the  profit  of  the  English 
manufacturer  that  the  American  cotton 
spinner  will  make  his  comparison ;  it 
is  with  the  P|[pfits  of  other  American 
capitalists.  These  enjoy,  in  common 
with  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  low  coot 
of  labour,  and  have  accordingly  a  hizfa 
rate  of  profit.  This  high  profit  the 
cotton  spinner  must  also  nave :  he  will 
not  content  himself  with  the  Enelish 
j>rofit.  It  is  true  he  may  go  on  for  a 
time  at  that  lower  rate,  rather  than 
change  his  employment ;  and  a  trade 
may  be  carriea  on,  sometimes  for  a 
long  period,  at  a  much  lower  profit 
than  that  for  which  it  would  have 
been  originaliy  engaged  in.  Countries 
which  have  a  low  cost  of  labour,  and 
high  profits,  do  not  for  that  reason 
undersell  others,  but  they  do  oppose  a 
more  obstinate  resistance  to  oeing 
undersold,  because  the  producers  can 
often  submit  to  a  diminution  of  profit 
without  being  unable  to  live,  and  even 
to  thrive,  by  their  business.  But  this 
is  idl  whicn  their  advantage  does  for 
them  :  and  in  this  resistance  they  will 
not  long  persevere,  when  a  chai^  of 
times,  which  may  give  them  equal 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, has  become  manifestly  hopeless. 

§  5.  There  is  a  class  of  trading  and 
exporting  communities,  on  which  a 
few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  bo 
required.  These  are  hardly  to  be 
looked  upon  as  countries,  carrying  on 
an  exchange  of  commodities  with  other 
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Gomitriee,  but  more   properly  m  out- 
lying agricultaral    or   manofacturing 
establishments  belonging  to  a  larger 
commimity.    Our  West  India  colonies, 
for  example,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conntries,  with  a  prodnctiye  capital  of 
their  own.    K  Manchester,  instead  of 
l)eing  where  it  is,  were  on  a  rock  in 
the  North   Sea  (its  prnsent  industry 
nevertheless  continnine),  it  would  stiU 
l>e  but  a  town  of  iLngland,  not   a 
coimtry   trading    with    England;    it 
would  be  merely,   as   now,   a   place 
where  England  finds  it  convenient  to 
carry  on  her  cotton  manufacture.   The 
West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  are  the 
place    where   England  finds   it  con- 
▼enient  to  carry  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  a  few  other  tropical 
commodities.  All  the  capital  employed 
is  English  capital ;  almost  all  tne  in- 
dustry is  carried  on  for  English  uses ; 
there  is  little  production  of  anything 
except  the   staple  commodities,  and 
these  are  sent  to  England,  not  to  be 
exchanged  for  things  exported  to  the 
colony  and  consumed  by  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  be  sold  in  England  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  proprietors  there.     The 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  therefore 
hsu^y  to  be  considered  as  external 
trade,  but  more  resembles  the  traffic 
between  town  and   country,    and   is 
amenable  to  the  principles  of  the  home 
trade.    The  rate  of  profit  in  the  colo- 
nies will  be  regulated  by  English  pro- 
fits :  the  expectation  of  profit  must  be 
•bout  the  same  as  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  compensation  for  the 
disadvantages  attenoing  the  more  dis- 
tant and  hazardous  employment :  and 
ftfter  allowance  is  made  for  those  dis- 
advantages,  the  value    and   price  of 
West  India  produce  in  the    English 
market  must  be  regulated  (or  rather 
must  have  been  regulated  formerly), 
like  that  of  any  English  commodity, 
by  the  cost  of  production.    For  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  in  abeyance :  the  price 
was  first  kept  up  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  cost  of  production  by  deficient  sup- 

Slies,  which  could  not,  owing  to  the 
eficienoy  of  labour,  be  increased ;  and 
more  recently  the  admission  of  foreign 
competition  hae   introduced   another 


element,  and  some  of  the  West  Tudia 
Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much  be- 
cause wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  as  because  they  are  higher 
than  in  England :  for  were  they  not  so, 
Jamaica  could  sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban 
prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a 
Cuban,  an  English  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  an- 
other class  of  small,  but  in  this  case 
mostly     independent      communities, 
which  have  supported  and  enriched 
themselves  almost  without  any  produc- 
tions of  their  own,  (except  ships  and 
marine^equipments,)  by  a  mere  carry- 
ing trade,  and  commerce  of  erUrepdt ; 
by  buying  the  produce  of  one  country, 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  another.    Sucn 
were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communities  is  very 
simple.    They  made  themselves  and 
their  capital  the  instruments,   not  of 
production,  but  of  accomplishing  ex- 
changes  between  the  productions  of 
other  countries.    These  exchanges  are 
attended  with  an  advantage  to  those 
countries — an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
returns  to  industry — ^part    of  which 
went  to  indemnify  the  agents,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  transport,    and 
another  part  to  remunerate  the  use  of 
their  capital  and  mercantile  skill.  The 
countries  themselves  had  not  capital 
disposable  for  the  operation.    When 
the  Venetians  became  the   agents  of 
the    general  commerce  of    Southern 
Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any  compe- 
titors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all  witnout  them,  and  there 
was  really  no   limit  to  their   profits 
except  the  limit  to  what  the  ignorant 
feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give 
for  the  unknown  luxuries  then  first 
presented  to  their  sight.    At  a  later 
penod  competition  arose,  and  the  profit 
of  this  operation,  like  mat  of  others, 
became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  The 
carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Hol- 
land, a  country  with  productions    of 
its  own  and  a  large  accumulated  cap 
pital.     The  other  nations   of  Europe 
also  had  now  capital  to  spare,  and  wero 
capable  of  conducting   their  foreign 
trade    for   themselves:   but  Holland, 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home,  coula 
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nfTonl  to  cany  for  other  countries  at  a 
smaller  ndvancc  on  the  original  cost  of 
tho  goodd,  th:m  would  have  been  re- 
quired bj  their  own  capitalists ;  and 
Ilolland,     thcrcforei    engrossed     the 


greatest  part  of  the  carrjins:^  tiacio  cf 
all  those  countries  which  did  not  keep 
it  to  themselves  by  Navigation  Lawa^ 
constructed,  like  those  of  England,  tor 
that  express  purpose. 


CnAPTER  XXVL 


OF  DISTRIBUTION,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  EZCnANOBi 


§  1.  We  have  now  completed,  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  our  purposes  and 
limits,  the  exposition  of  the  machinery 
through  which  the  produce  of  a  country 
is  apportioned  among  the  difTerent 
classes  of  its  iuhabitants ;  which  is  no 
other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
and  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price. 
We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
light  thus  acquired,  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tribution. The  division  of  tho  produce 
among  tho  three  classos,  Lacx)urers, 
Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  con- 
sidered without  any  reference  to  £x- 
chaDge,  appeared  to  depend  on  certain 
general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
now  consider  whether  these  same  laws 
still  operate,  when  the  distribution 
takes  place  through  the  complex  me- 
chanism of  exchange  and  money;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  tho  me- 
chanism interfere  with  and  modify  the 
presiding  principles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  proiluce 
of  human  oxertion  and  frugality  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages, 
profits,  and  rent ;  and  these  shares  are 
portioned  out  to  tho  persons  entitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  ot  money,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange ;  or  rather,  the 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other 
two  sharers,  the  market  value  of  their 
labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  value  of  labour, 
and  tho  pecuniary  value  of  the  use  of 
laud,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  the  very  same  causes  by  which  we 
found  that  wages  and  rent  would  be 


regulated  if  there  were  no  money  and 
no  exchange  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  tho  first  place,  that 
the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affected  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Ex- 
change or  Money.     Wa^es  depend  on 
the  ratio  between  population  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  capital 
m  the  world  were  die  property  of  one 
association,  or  if  tho  capitalists  among 
whom  it  is  shared  maintained  each  an 
establishment  for    the    production   of 
every  article  consumed  in  the  commu- 
nity, exchange  of  commodities  having 
no  existence.    As  the  ratio   between 
capital    and    population,    in    all    old 
countries,  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  is  restrained,  it 
may  be  said,  popukrly  speaking,  that 
wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation; that  when   the  check  is  not 
death,  by  starvation  or  disease  ,wftges 
depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  labour- 
ing people ;  and  that  wages  in  any 
country  are  habitually  at  the  lowest 
rate,   to  which  in    that  country  the 
labourer  will  eufTer   them   to  be   do- 
pressed  rather  than    put  a  restraint 
upon  multiplication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by 
wages,  is  the  labourer's  real  scale  of 
comfort;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of 
the  things  which  nature  or  habit  has 
made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  him : 
wages  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
of  importance  to  tho  receiver.  In  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance 
to  the  payer,  thev  do  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  such  simple  principles. 
Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the  wages  on 
which  the  labourer's  comfort  depends, 
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society  have  as  yet  put  in  requisition 
for  agricultural  purposes.    The  cost  of 
production  of  food  grown  in  these  least 
advantageous     circumstances,     deter- 
mines, as  we  have  seen,  the  exchange 
value  and  money  price  of  the  whole. 
In  any  given  state,  therefore,  of  the 
labourers'  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  land,  or  least  productive 
agricultural    capital;     on   the    point 
which  cultivation  has  reached  in  its 
downwai-d  progress— in  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  gra- 
dually increased  strain  upon  the  powers 
of  the  more  fertilp.    Now,  the  force 
which  urges  cultivation  in  this  down- 
ward course,  is  the  increase  of  pe>ple; 
while  the  counter-foree  which  checks 
the  descent,    is  the  improvement  of 
agricultural     science     and     practice, 
enabling  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  the 
same  labour  more  ample  returns.    The 
costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  produce  of  cultivation,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  the  stete,  at  any  given 
moment^  of  the  race  which  population 
and  agricultural  skill  are  always  run- 
ning against  each  other. 


wo  will  call  real  wages,  or  wages  in 
kind.  Wages  in  the  second  sense,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call,  for  the  pre- 
sent, money  wages ;  assuming,  as  it  is 
allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains 
for  the  time  an  invariable  standard,  no 
alteration  taking  place  in  the  condi- 
tions under  whicn  the  circulating  me- 
dium itself  is  produced  or  obtained. 
If  money  itself  undergoes  no  variation 
in  cost,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  an 
exact  measure  of  tne  Cost  of  Labour, 
and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  conve- 
nient symbol  to  express  it. 

The  money  wages  of  labour  are  a 
compound  result  of  two  elements:  first, 
real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  which  the 
labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinaiy  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  ;  and  secondly, 
the  money  prices  of  those  articles.  In 
all  old  countries — all  countries  in  which 
the  increase  of  population  is  in  any 
degree  checked  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
mone^  price  of  labour  is  that  which 
will  just  enable  the  labourers,  one 
with  another,  to  purchase  the  commo- 
dities without  which  they  either  cannot 
or  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at 
its  customary  rate  of  increase.  Their 
standard  of  comfort  being  given,  (and 
by  the  standard  of  comfort  m  a  labour- 
ing class,  is  meant  that,  rather  than 
forego  which,  they  will  abstain  from 
multiplication),  money  wages  depend 
on  the  money  price,  and  therefore  on 
the  cost  of  production,  of  the  various 
articles  whicn  the  labourers  habihially 
consume :  because  if  their  wages  ctm- 
not  procure  them  a  given  quantity  of 
these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and 
their  wages  rise.  Of  those  articles, 
food  and  other  agricultural  produce 
•re  so  much  the  principal,  as  to  leave 
little  influence  to  anything  else. 

It  is  at  this  pomt  that  we  are 
enabled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  in 
this  Third  Part.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  food  and .  agricultural  produce 
has  been  analyzed  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  It  depends  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  th'e  least  fertile  land,  or  of 
the  least  productively  employed  portion 
of  capital,    which  the  necessities  of 

P.E. 


§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chahners, 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be 
learnt  at  the  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, the  last  point  which  the  culture 
of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest 
with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degree  of  productiveness  of  this  ex- 
treme margin,  is  an  index  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  distribution  of  tho 
produce  among  tho  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
population  for  more  food  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  extending  cultivation 
to  less  fertile  land,  or  incurring  addi- 
tional outlay,  with  a  less  proportional 
return,  on  land  already  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  in- 
crease of  agricultural  produce,  th&t  the 
value  and  price  of  that  produce  must 
first  rise.  But  as  soon  as  the  price  has 
risen  sufficiently  to  give  to  tne  addi* 
tional  outby  of  capital  the  oidinaiy 
profit,  the  rise  will  not  go  on  still  fur- 
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ther  for  the  pmpose  of  enabling  the 
new  land,  or  the  new  expenditure  on 
old  land,  to  yield  rent  as  well  as  profit. 
The  land  or  capital  last  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  occupying  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
calls  the  margin  of  cultivation,  will 
yield,  and  continue  to  yield,  no  rent. 
But  if  this  yields  no  rent,  the  rent 
afforded  by  all  other  land  or  agricul- 
tural capital  wUl  be  exactly  bo  much 
as  it  produces  more  than  this.  The 
price  oT  food  will  always  on  the  average 
be  such,  that  the  woret  land,  and  the 
least  productive  instalment  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall 
just  replace  the  expenses  with  the 
ordinary  profit.  If  the  least  favoured 
land  and  capital  just  do  thus  much, 
all  other  lana  and  capital  will  yield  an 
extra  profit,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  extra  produce  due  to  their  superior 
productiveness;  and  this  extra  profit 
becomes,  by  competition,  the  prize  of 
the  landlords.  Exchange,  and  money, 
therefore,  make  no  difference  in  the 
law  of  rent:  it  is  the  same  as  we 
originally  found  it.  Rent  is  the  extra 
return  made  to  agricultural  capital 
when  employed  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages; the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
those  advantages  enable  the  producers 
to  economize  in  the  cost  of  production : 
the  value  and  piice  of  tne  produce 
being  regulated  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  those  producers  who  have 
no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that 
portion  of  agricultural  capital,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  the  least 
favourable. 

§  B.  Wages  and  Kent  being  thus 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  when 
paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if 
apportioned  in  kind,  it  follows  that 
Profits  are  so  likewise.  For  the  sur- 
plus, after  replacing  wages  and  paying 
rent,  constitutes  Profits. 

We  foimd  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
St!Cond  Book,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  when  analyzed  to  their  ulti- 
mate elements,  consist  either  in  the 
purchase  or  maintenance  of  labour,  or 
III  the  profits  of  former  capitalists ;  ar.d 
that  therefore  profits  in  the  last  resf»rt, 
depend  upon  the  Cost  of  Labour,  falling 
•8  that  rises,  and  rising  as  it  talis.  Let 


us  endeavour  to  trace  more  minutely 
the  operation  cf  this  law. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  correctly  re- 
presented (money  being  supposed  in- 
variable) by  the  money  wages  of  the 
labourer,  may  be  increased.  The  la- 
bourer may  obtain  greater  comforts ; 
wages  in  kind — real  wages — may  rise. 
Or  the  progress  of  population  may  force 
down  cultivation  to  inferior  soils,  and 
more  costly  processes ;  thus  raising  t>« 
cost  of  production,  the  value,  and  tLo 
price,  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  la- 
bourer's consumption.  On  cither  of 
those  suppositious,  the  rate  of  profit 
will  fall. 

If  the  labourer  obtains  more  abun- 
dant commodities,  only  by  reason  of 
their  greater  cheapness ;  if  he  obtains 
a  greater  quantity,  but  not  on  the 
whole  a  greater  cost ;  real  wages  will 
be  increased,  but  not  money  wages,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  affect  the  rate 
of  profit.  But  if  he  obtains  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities  of  which  the 
cost  of  production  is  not  lowered,  he 
obtains  a  greater  cost ;  his  money  wages 
are  higher.  The  expense  ofthc^e  in- 
creased money  wages  falls  wholly  on 
the  capitalist.  There  are  no  conceiv- 
able means  by  which  he  can  shake  it 
off.  It  may  be  said — it  used  formerly 
to  be  said — that  he  will  get  rid  of  it 
by  raising  his  price.  But  this  opinion 
we  have  already,  and  more  than  once, 
fully  refuted.* 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  that  a  rise 
of  wages  causes  an  equivalent  risw  of 
prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  selP- 
contradictory :  for  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
not  be  a  rise  of  wages ;  the  labourer 
would  get  no  more  of  any  commodity 
than  he  had  before,  let  his  money  wages 
rise  ever  so  much ;  a  rise  of  real  wajsres 
would  be  an  impossibility.  This  being 
equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact,  it 
is  evident  that  a  rise  of  money  wages 
does  not  raise  prices ;  that  high  wages 
are  not  a  cause  of  high  prices.  A  rise 
of  general  wages  falls  on  profits.  There 
is  no  possible  alternative. 

Having  dispcsed  of  the  case  in  which 
the  increase  of  money  wages,  and  of 

*  Supra,  book  iii.  cli.  1?.  §  2,  and  ch.  xxt. 
3  4. 
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tlic  Cost  of  Labour,  arises  from  tbo 
labourer's  obtaining  more  ample  wages 
in  kind,  let  us  now  suppose  it  to  arise 
from  the  increased  cost  of  production 
of  the  thin^  which  he  consumes; 
owing  to  an  increase  of  population,  un- 
accompanied by  an  equivalent  increase 
of  agricultural  skill.  The  augmented 
rappTv  reouired  by  the  population 
would  not  DO  obtained,  unless  tne  price 
of  food  rose  sufficiently  to  remunerate 
the  farmer  for  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  The  farmer,  however,  in 
this  case  sustains  a  twofold  disadvan- 
tage. He  has  to  carry  on  his  cultiv<»- 
tion  under  less  favourable  conditions 
of  productiveness  than  before.  For 
this,  as  it  is  a  disadvantage  belonging 
to  him  only  as  a  farmer,  and  not  shared 
by  other  employers,  he  will,  on  the 
general  principles  of  value,  be  com- 
pensated by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his 
commodity :  indeed,  until  this  rise  has 
taken  place,  he  will  not  bring  to  market 
the  required  increase  of  produce.  But 
this  very  rise  of  price  involves  him  in 
another  necessity^  for  which  he  is  not 
compensated.  He  must  pay  higher 
money  wages  to  his  labourers.  This 
necessity,  being  common  to  him  with 
all  other  capitalists,  forms  no  ^und 
for  a  rise  of  price.  The  price  will  rise, 
until  it  has  placed  him  in  as  good  a 
situation  in  respect  of  profits,  as  other 
employers  of  labour:  it  will  rise  so 
as  to  indemnify  him  tor  tne  increased 
labour  which  he  must  now  employ  in 
order  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
food :  but  the  incrensed  wages  of  that 
labour  are  a  burthen  common  to  all, 
and  for  which  no  one  can  be  indemnified. 
It  will  be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 

Thus  we  see  chat  increaised  irages, 
when  common  to  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
ductive labourers,  and  when  really  re- 
presenting a  greater  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
always  and  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  And  by  reversing  the  cases,  we 
should  find  in  like  manner  that  dimi- 
nished wages,  when  representing  a 
really  diminished  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
equivalent  to  a  rise  of  profits.  But 
the  opposition  of  pecumaxy  interest 
thus  mdicated  between  the  class  of 
capitalists  and  that  of  labourers,  is  to 
a  great  extent  only  apparent.     Bleal 


wages  are  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  Cost  of  Labour,  and  are  generally 
highest  at  the  times  and  places  where, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  wnich  the  lana 
vields  all  the  produce  as  yet  required 
from  it,  the  value  and  price  of  food 
being  low,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
employer,  notwithstanding  its  ample 
remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  oonsequently 
high.  We  thus  obtain  a  full  con- 
fimation  of  our  original  theorem,  that 
Profits  depend  on  the  Cost  of  Labour  : 
or,  to  express  the  meaning  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  the  rate  of  profit  and 
the  cost  of  labour  vair  inversely  as  one 
another,  and  are  joint  effects  of  the 
same  agencies  or  causes. 

But  does  not  this  proposition  require 
to  be  slightly  modified,  by  making  al- 
lowance for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratively small)  of  the  expenses  of 
the  capitalist,  wnich  does  not  consist 
in  wages  paid  by  himself  or  reim- 
bursed to  previous  capitalists,  but  in 
the  profits  of  those  previous  capitalists  ? 
Suppose,  for  example,  an  invention  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  should  consist  in  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  that  the  hides 
should  remain  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  ShoemakerS| 
saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  leather, 
would  save  a  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  their  material  which  consists  of 
the  tanner's  profits  during  the  time  his 
capital  is  locxed  up ;  and  this  saving, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  source  from  which 
they  might  derive  an  increase  of  profit, 
t^ough  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour 
remained  exactly  the  same.  In  the 
case  here  supposed,  however,  the  con- 
sumer alone  would  benefit,  since  the 
prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  all  other 
articles  into  which  leather  enters, 
would  fall,  until  the  profits  of  the 
producers  were  reduced  to  the  general 
level.  To  obviate  this  objection,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  similar  saving  of 
expenses  takes  place  in  all  depart- 
ments of  production  at  once.  In  that 
case,  since  values  and  prices  would  not 
be  affected,  profits  would  probably  be 
raised ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into 
the  case  we  shall  find  that  it  is  because 
the  cost  of  labour  would  be  lowered. 

££2 
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In  this  as  in  any  other  case  of  increase 
iu  the  general  productiveness  of  labour, 
if  the  labourer  obtained  only  the  same 
real  wages,  profits  would  be  raised: 
Dut  the  same  real  wages  wonld  implj 
a  smaller  Cost  of  Labour ;  the  cost  of 
production  of  all  things  having  been, 
Dj  the  supposition,  diminished.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  rose  proportionally,  and  the  Cost 
of  Labour  to  the  employer  remained 
the  same,  the  advances  of  the  capi> 
talist  would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  his 
returns  as  before,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  unaltered.  The  reader  who 
may  wish  for  a  more  minute  examina- 


tion of  this  point,  will  find  it  in  the 
volume  of  separate  Essays  to  which 
reference  has  ocfore  been  made.*  The 
question  is  too  intricate  in  comparison 
with  its  importance,  to  be  further  en- 
tered into  in  a  work  like  the  present ; 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  seems  to 
result  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  the  Essay,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  cose  in  question  to  afiect  the  into* 
grity  of  the  theory  which  affirms  an 
exact  correspondence,  in  an  inTcrso 
direction,  belwceu  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

*  Essay  lY.  on  Trofits  and  lutirulw 
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§1.  The  three  preceding  Parts  in- 
clude as  detailed  a  view  as  onr  limits 
pHcrmit,  of  what,  hy  a  happy  generaliza- 
tion of  a  mathematical  phrase,  has  hcen 
called  the  Statics  of  the  subject.  We 
have  surveyed  the  field  of  economical 
facts,  and  have  examined  how  they 
stand  related  to  one  another  as  causes 
and  effects ;  what  circumstances  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  production,  of  em- 
ployment for  labour,  of  capital  and 
population ;  what  laws  regulate  rent, 
profits,  and  wtiges ;  under  what  condi' 
tions  and  in  what  proportions  commodi- 
ties are  interchanged  between  indivi- 
duals and  between  countries.  We  have 
thus  obtained  a  collective  view  of  the 
economical  phenomena  of  society,  con- 
sidered as  existing  simultaneously.  We 
have  ascertained,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  prineiples  of  their  interdependence ; 
and  when  the  state  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments is  known,  we  should  now  be  able 
to  infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  most  of  the  others. 
All  this,  however,  has  only  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  economical  laws  of  a 
stationary  and  unchanging  society. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  mankind  as  liable  to 
change,  and  indeed  (in  the  more  ad- 
vanced portions  of  the  race,  and  in  all 
legions  to  which  their  influence  reaches) 
as  at  all  times  undergoing  progressive 
changes.  We  have  to  consider  what 
1  these  changes  are,  what  are  their  laws, 
,  and  what  their  ultimate  tendencies; 
I  thereby  adding  a  theory  of  motion  to  our 


theory  of  equilibrium — ^the  Dynamici 
of  political  economy  to  the  Statics. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  com- 
mence by  tracing  the  operation  of 
known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may.be  the  other  changes 
which  the  economy  of  society  is  des- 
tined to  undergo,  there  is  one  actually 
in  progress,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  they 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  lead- 
ing countries,  there  is  at  least  one  pro- 
gressive movement  which  continues 
with  little  interruption,  from  year  to/ 
year  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  a  progress  in  wealth ;  an  ad- 
vancement in  what  is  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  in- 
crease gradually  in  production  and  in 
population :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  not  only  these  nations  will 
for  some  time  contmue  so  to  increase, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  including  some  not  yet 
founded,  will  successively  euter  upon 
the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  be  \ 
our  first  object  to  examine  the  nature  i 
and  consequences  of  this  progressive  ', 
change ;  the  elements  which  constitute  ' 
it,  and  the  efiects  it  produces  on  the  ' 
various  economical  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values, 
and  prices. 

§  2.    Of  the  features  which  charac- 
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terize  this  pro7r^s«>ive  economical  more-  \  judic^itare  and  police  for  tbe  snppres- 


nientot  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
<;xcitcs  attimtion,  throuf^h  itfl  intimate 

I  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  Pro- 

'  (Iiiction,  id  the  perp<:toal,  and  so  far  as 
liuman  f)rr:hi^ht  can  extend,  the  an- 
llmited,  growth  of  man's  power  oyer 
nature.  Our  knowledire  of  the  proper- 
tics  and  Uws  of  physical  objects  shows 
no  si^  of  approaching  its  ultimate 
honndaries:  it  is  adTaucing  more  ra- 
pidly, and  in  a  Greater  numlier  of  direc- 
tions at  once,  ttian  in  any  previous  age 
or  generation,  and  afibrding  such  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  be- 
yond, as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our 
acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost 
in  its  infancy.  This  increasing  phy- 
jbical  knowIcdp;o  is  now,  too,  more  ra- 
pidly thun  at  any  former  period,  coo- 

■  verted  by  practical  ingenuity,  into  phy- 
sical power.     1'ho  most  marvellous  of 

'  modem  inventions,  one  which  realizes 
the  imaginary  feats  of  the  magician, 
not  metaphorically  but  literally — the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  —  sprang 
into  existence  but  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  scientific 
theory  which  it  realizes  and  exempli- 
fies. Lastly,  the  manual  part  of  these 
great  scientific  operations  is  now  never 
wanting  to  the  intellectual :  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  working  hands  of 
the  community,  the  skill  requisite  for 
executing  the  most  delicate  processes 
of  the  application  of  science  to  prac- 
tical uses.  From  this  union  of  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  vaKt  multiplication  and  long 
BucceHsion  of  contrivances  for  econo- 
mizing labour  and  increasing  its  pro- 
duce ;  and  to  an  ever  wider  diffusion 
of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  contri- 
vances. 

Another  change  which  has  always 
hitherto  characterized,  and  will  as- 
suredly continue  to  cnaracterize,  the 
progress  of  civilized  society,  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  secunty  of  person 
and  property.  The  people  of  every 
country  in  Lurope,  the  most  backwaru 
as  well  as  the  most  advanced,  are,  in 

better 


sion  of  private  crime,  and  by  the  decay 
and  destruction  of  those  mischievous 
privileges  which  enabled  certain  classes 
of  the  community  to  prey  with  impunitj 
upon  the  rest.  They  are  also,  in  every 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by 
institutions  or  by  manners  and  opinicm, 
against  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power 
of  government.  Even  in  Bemi-baiba- 
rous  KuBsia,  acts  of  spoliation  directetl 
against  individuals,  who  have  not  made 
themselves  politically  obnoxious,  are 
not  supposea  to  be  now  so  frequent  as 
much  to  affect  an^  person's  feelings  of 
security.  Taxation,  in  all  European 
countries,  grows  less  arbitrary  and  op- 
press! ve,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  de- 
struction they  cause,  are  now  usually 
confined,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions 
at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with 
savages.  Even  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  arise  from  inevitable  na- 
tural calamities,  are  more  and  more 
softened  to  those  on  whom  they  fall,  by 
the  continual  extension  of  the  salutary 
practice  of  insurance. 

Of  this  increased  security,  one  of  i 
the  most  unfailing  effects  is  a  great 
increase  both  of  production  and  of  ac- 
cumulation. Industry  and  frugality 
cannot  exist,  where  there  is  not  a  pre- 
ponderant probability  that  those  who 
labour  and  spare  will  be  permitted  to 
eiyoy.  And  the  nearer  this  probability 
approaches  to  certainty,  the  more  do 
inaustry  and  frugality  becgpie  per- 
vading  qualities  in  a  people.  Expeii 
ence  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  results  of  labour  and  abstinence 
may  be  taken  away  by  fixed  taxation, 
without  impairing,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  effect^  of  stimulating,  the 
qualities  from  which  a  great  production 
and  an  abundant  capital  take  their 
rise.  But  those  qualities  are  not 
proof  against  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tain^. The  government  may  carry 
off  a  part ;  but  there  must  be  assurance 
that  it  vrill  not  interiere,  nor  suffer 
any  one  to    interfere,   with    the  re- 


each     generation,     better    protected^  ^ainder. 

sgiiinst  tlie  violence  and  rapacit]^  of  [^  One  of  the  changes  which  most  in- 
one  another  both  by  a  more  efiicient  riallibly  attend  the  progress  of  modem 
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society,  ib  an  improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness capacities  of  the  general  mass  of 
\  mankind.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
;  practical  sagacity  of  an  individual 
J  human  being  is  greater  than  formerly. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  econo- 
mical progress  has  hitherto  had  even  a 
contraiy  effect.  A  person  of  good  na- 
tural endowments,  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  can  do  a  greater  number  of 
things  tolerably  well,  has  a  greater 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is 
more  capable  of  extricating  himself 
and  others  from  an  unforeseen  embar- 
rassment, than  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  those  who  have  known  only 
what  is  called  the  civilized  form  of  life. 
How  far  these  points  of  inferiority  of 
faculties  are  compensated,  and  by  what 
means  they  might  be  compensated  still 
more  completely,  to  the  civilized  man 
as  an  individual  being,  is  a  question 
belonging  to  a  differcut  inquiiT  from 
the  present.  But  to  civilized  numan 
beings  collectively  considered,  the  com- 
pensation is  ample.  What  is  lost  in 
the  separate  elliciency  of  each,  is  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  greater  ca- 
pacity of  united  action.  In  proportion 
as  they  put  oiT  the  qualities  of  the 
savage,  tney  become  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plans 
concerted  beforehand,  and  about  which 
they  may  not  have  been  consulted ;  of 
subordinating  their  individual  caprice 
to  a  preconceived  determination,  and 
performing  severally  the  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  a  combined  undertaking. 
Works  of  all  sorts,  impracticable  to  the 
savage  or  the  half-civilized,  are  daily 
accomplibhed  by  civilized  nations,  not 
by  any  greatness  of  faculties  in  the 
actual  agents,  but  through  the  fact 
that  each  is  able  to  rely  with  certainty 
on  the  others  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  they  respectively  undertake. 
(  The  peculiar  characteristic,  in  short,  of 
\  civilized  beings,  is  the^  capacity  of  co- 
operation; and' this,  like  other  facul- 
ties, tends  to  improve  by  practiae,  and 
b>,' comes  capable  of  assumii)^^  con- 
stantly wider  sphere  of  actioitWs 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certain 
incident  of  the  progressive  change 
taking  place  in  society,  than  the  con- 
tinual growth    of  the   principlo  and 


practice  of  co-operation.  Associations 
of  individuals  voluntarily  combining 
their  small  contributions,  now  perform 
works,  both  of  an  industrial  and  of 
many  other  characters,  which  no  ono 
person  or  small  number  of  persons  are 
rich  enough  to  accomplish,  or  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  few  persons 
capable  of  accomplishing  them  were 
formerly  enabled  to  exact  the  most 
inordinate  remuneration.  As  wealtlft 
increases  and  business  capacity  im-l 
proves,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  great  | 
extension  of  establishments,  both  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes,  formed 
by  the  collectivo  contributions  of  large 
numbers;  establishments  like  those 
called  by  the  technical  name  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  the  associations 
less  formally  constituted,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  England,  to  raise  funds 
for  public  or  philanthropic  objects,  or 
lastly,  those  associations  of  workpeople, 
either  for  production  or  to  buy  goods 
for  their  common  consumption,  which  . 
are  now  specially  l^))|awn  by  the  name  ) 
of  co-operative  societiesji^ 

The  progress  which  istobe  expected 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  arts,  com- 
bined with  the  greater  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  greater  freedom  in  disposing 
of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the 
civilization  of  modem  nations,  and 
with  the  more  extensive  and  more 
skilful  emplojrment  of  the  joint-stock 
principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  is  its  ordinary  accompani- 
ment. That  the  growth  of  population 
will  overpass  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, there  is  not  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep 
pace  with  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  any  real  improvement 
in  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  there 
might  be  a  great  progress  in  industrial 
improvement,  and  in  the  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  national  prosperity; 
a  great  increase  of  aggregate  wealth, 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  a  better 
distribution  of  it;  that  not  only  the 
rich  might  grow  richer,  but  many  of 
the  poor  might  grow  lich,  that  tho 
intermediate    classes    might    become 
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more  namcroiui  and  porrcrful.  and  the 
means  of  enjoyable  existence  be  more 
and  more  largely  diffused,  while  yet 
the  great  class  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
migtit  increase  in  nnmbers  only,  and 
not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation.  We 
roust,  therefore,  in  considering  the 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry, 
admit  as  a  supposition,  however  greatly 
we  dcprecatA  m  a  fact,  an  increase  of 


population  as  long-continned,  as  ind^> 
finite,  and  possibly  even  as  rapid,  as 
the  increase  of  production  and  accu- 
mnlation. 

With  these  preliminary  observations 
on  the  causes  of  change  at  work  in  a 
society  which  u  in  a  state  of  econo- 
mical progress,  I  proceed  to  a  more 
detailea  examination  of  tho  changes 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  n. 


IRFLUEVOa  <m  THB  PBOOBE88  OF  nTDUSTBT  AHD  FOPULATIOir  OV 

TALUE8  AKD  FRICES. 


§  1.  The  changes  which  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  causes  or  presupposes 
m  tho  circumstances  of  production,  are 
necessarily  attended  with  changes  in 
the  values  of  commodities. 

The  permanent  values  of  all  things 
which  are  neither  under  a  natural  nor 
under  an  artificial  monopoly,  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  increasing  power 
which  mankind  are  constantly  ac- 
quiring over  nature,  increases  more 
and  more  the  cfficiencv  of  human 
exertion,  or  in  other  words,  diminishes 
cost  of  production.  All  inventions  by 
which  a  greater  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  produced  with  tho  same 
labour,  or  the  same  (Quantity  with  less 
labour,  or  which  abridge  the  process^ 
so  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not 
bo  advanced  for  so  long  a  time,  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity. As,  however,  value  is  relative ; 
if  inventions  and  improvements  in  pro- 
duction were  made  in  all  commodities, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  values.  Things 
would  continue  to  exchange  for  each 
other  at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and 
mankind  would  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  all  thin^  in  return  for  their 
labour  and  abstinence,  without  having 
that  greater  abundance  measured  and 
declared  fas  it  is  when  it  affects  only 
one  thing^  by  the  diminished  exchange 
valuo  of  tlie  commodity. 


As  for  prices,  in  these  circnmstancea 
they  would  be  affected  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  the  improvements  in  production 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  the  precious 
metals.     If  the  materials  of  mone^ 
were  an  exception  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  cost  of  production,  the  values 
of  all  other  things  would  fall  in  relation 
to  money,  that  is,  there  would  be  a  full 
of  general  prices  throughout  the  worUL 
But  if  money,  like  other  things,  and  in 
the  same  degree  as  other  things,  were 
obtained  in  greater    abundance    and 
cheapness,  pnces  would  be  no  more 
affected  than  values  would ;  and  there 
would  be  no  visible  sign,  in  the  state 
of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place ;  except  that 
there  would  be  (if  people  continued  to 
labour  as  much  as  before)  a  greater 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
circulated  at  the  same   prices  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  money.  ^ 

Improvements  in  production  are  not 
the  only  circumstance  accompanying 
the  progress  of  industry,  whicn  tends 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing,  or  at 
least  of  obtaining,  commodities.  An- 
other circumstance  is  the  increase  of 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  As  commerce  extends,  and 
the  ignorant  attempts  to  restrain  it  by 
tariffs  become  obsolete,  commodities 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  produced  in 
the  places  in  which  their  production 
can  bo  carried  on  at  the  least  expense 
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of  labour  and  capital  to  mankind.  As 
civilization  spreads,  and  security  of 
person  and  property  becomes  esta- 
blished, in  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  not  hitherto  had  that  advantage, 
the  productive  capal^ilities  of  those 
places  are  called  into  fuller  activity, 
for  the  benefit  both  of  their  o\ra  inha- 
bitants and  of  foreigners.  The  igno- 
ranco  and  misgovemment  in  which 
many  of  the  regions  most  favoured  by 
nature  are  still  grovelling,  afford  work, 
probably,  for  many  generations  before 
those  countries  will  be  raised  even  to 
the  present  level  of  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  will  also  depend 
on  the  increasing  migration  of  labour 
and  capital  to  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  are  found,  by  the  ample  means 
of  exploration  now  possessed,  to  pro- 
mise not  only  a  large  return  to  in- 
dustry, but  great  facilities  of  producing 
commodities  suited  to  the  markets  of 
old  countries.  Much  as  the  collective 
industry  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be 
increased  in  eflBciency  by  the  extension 
of  science  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  a 
still  more  activer  source  of  increased 
cheapness  of  production  will  be  found, 
probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
gradually  unfolding  consequences  of 
Free  Trade,  and  in  the  increasing  scale 
on  which  Emigration  and  Colonization 
will  be  carried  on. 

From  the  causes  now  enumerated, 
unless  counteracted  by  others,  the 
progress  of  things  enables  a  country  to 
obtain  at  less  and  less  of  real  cost,  not 
only  its  own  productions  but  those  of 
foreign  countries.  Indeed,  whatever 
diminishes  the  cost  of  its  own  produc- 
tions, when  of  an  exportable  character, 
enables  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
obtain  its  imports  at  less  real  cost. 

§  2.  But  Is  it  the  fact,  that  these 
tendencies  are  not  counteracted  ?  Has 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  no 
effect  in  regard  to  cost  of  production, 
but  to  diminish  it?  Are  no  causes  of 
an  opposite  character  brought  into 
operation  by  the  same  progress,  suf- 
ficient in  some  cases  not  only  to  neu- 
tralize but  to  overcome  the  former,  and 
convert  the  descending  movement  of 


cost  of  production  into  an  ascending 
movement?  We  are  already  aware 
that  there  are  such  causes,  aud  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  commodities,  fof)d  ana  mate- 
rials, there  is  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  cost  of  production  of 
these  commodities  tends  to  increase. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
the  commodities  themselves.  If  popu- 
lation were  stationary,  and  the  produce 
of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  aug« 
mented  in  quantity,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  greater  cost  of  production. 
Mankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  all  improvements  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  to 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  manufactures. 
The  onlj  products  of  industry  which,  if 

fjopulation  did  not  increase,  would  bo 
iable  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  those  which,  depending  on 
a  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ; 
for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  metallic  products, 
which  forms  an  ingredient  of  most 
minerals  and  of  almost  all  rocks,  is 
susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as 
regards  its  richest  and  most  tractable 
ores. 

When,  however,  poJ)ulation  in- 
creases, as  it  has  never  yet  failed  to 
do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  made  room 
for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
for  food,  increases  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  And  then  comes  into 
effect  that  fundamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  nave  so 
frequently  had  occasion  to  expatiate ; 
the  law,  that  increased  labour,  in  any 
given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  is 
attended  with  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  of  produce.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in- 
creases, cceteris  paribus^  with  every 
increase  of  the  demand. 

No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  exists 
with  respect  to  manufactured  articles. 
The  tendency  is  in  tho  contrary  direc' 
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tion.  The  larger  the  scale  on  which 
manofacturing  operations  are  carried 
on,  the  more  cheaply  they  can  in 
general  be  performed.  Mr.  Senior  has 
^one  the  length  of  enunciating  as  an 
inherent  law  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, that  in  it  increased  production 
takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in 
agricnitural  industry  increased  produc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  greater  cost.  I 
cannot  think,  howerer,  that  even  in 
manufactures,  increased  cheapness  fol- 
lows increased  production  by  anything 
amounting  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable 
and  usual,  but  not  a  necessary,  con- 
sequence. 

As  manufactures,  boweyer,  depend 
for  their  materials  either  upon  agricul- 
ture, or  mining,  or  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  manufacturing 
mdnstry  is  subject,  in  respect  of  one 
of  its  essentials,  to  the  same  law  as 
agriculture.  But  the  crude  material 
generally  forms  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  total  cost,  that  any  tendency  which 
may  exist  to  a  progressive  increase  in 
that  single  item,  is  much  oyer-balanced 
by  the  diminution  continually  taking 
place  in  all  the  other  elements;  to 
which  diminution  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  assign  any  limit. 

The  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  per- 
petual increase  of  the  productiye 
power  of  labour  in  manufactures,  while 
m  agriculture  and  mining  there  is  a 
connict  between  two  tendencies,  the 
one  towards  an  increase  of  productiye 
power,  the  other  towards  a  diminution 
of  it,  the  cost  of  production  being  les- 
sened by  eycry  improyement  in  the 
processes,  and  augmented  by  eyery 
addition  to  population ;  it  follows  that 
the  exchange  yalues  of  manufactured 
articles,  compared  with  the  products  of 
Agriculture  and  of  mines,  have,  as 
population  and  industry  adyance,  a 
certain  and  decided  tendency  to  fall. 
Money  being  a  product  of  mines,  it 
may  also  bo  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
manufactured  articles  tend,  as  society 
advances,  to  fall  in  money  price.  The 
industrial  history  of  modem  nations, 
especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  fully  bears  out  this  assertion. 

§  3.  Whether  agricultural  produce 


increases  in  absolute  as  well  as  coid> 
parative  cost  of  prodnction,  depends  on 
the  conflict  of  the  two  antagonist 
agencies,  increase  of  population,  and 
improyement  in  agricultural  skill.  In 
some,  perhaps  inmost,  states  of  society, 
(looking  at  the  whole  surface  of  tbe 
earth,)  both  agricultural  skill  and 
population  are  either  stationary,  or 
increase  yery  slowly,  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  food,  therefore,  is  nearly 
stationary.  In  a  society  which  is 
advancing  in  wealth,  population  gene- 
rally increases  faster  tnan  agricultural 
skill,  and  food  consequently  tends  to 
become  more  costly;  bat  there  are 
times  when  a  strong  impulse  sets  in 
towards  agricultural  improvement. 
Such  an  impulse  has  shown  itself  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  twen^ 
or  five-and-twenty  yeara.  In  England 
and  Scotland  agricultural  skill  has  of 
late  increased  considerably  faster  than 
population,  insomuch  that  food  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  people,  can  be 
grown  at  less  cost  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago :  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  has  given  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  improvement* 
In  some  other  countries,  and  particu* 
larl^  in  France,  the  improvement  of 
agnculture  gains  ground  still  more 
decidedly  upon  population,  because 
though  agriculture,  except  in  a  few 
provinces,  advances  slowly,  population 
advances  still  more  slowly,  and  even 
with  increasing  slowness;  its  growth 
being  kept  down,  not  by  poverty,  which 
is  diminishing,  but  by  prudence. 

Which  of  the  two  conflicting 
agencies  is  gaining  upon  the  other  at 
any  particular  time,  might  be  conjec- 
tured with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the 
money  price  of  agricultural  produce 
(supposing  bullion  not  to  vary  mate- 
rially in  value),  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  yeara  could  be  taken,  to 
form  an  average  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  of  seasons.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  practicable,  since  Mr.  Tooke 
has  shown  that  eyen  so  long  a  period 
as  half  a  century  may  include  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  abundant  and  a 
smaller  of  deficient  seasons,  than  is 
properly  due  to  it.    A  mere  average, 
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therefore,  might  lead  to  conclufiionB 
onlj  the  more  misleading,  for  their  de- 
ceptive semhlance  of  accuracj.  There 
would  be  less  danger  of  error  in  taking 
the  average  of  only  a  small  number  of 
jears,  and  correcting  it  by  a  conjec- 
tural allowance  for  the  character  of  the 
seasons,  than  in  trusting  to  a  longer 
average  without  any  such  correction. 
It  is  nardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in 
founding  conclusions  on  quoted  prices, 
allowauce  must  also  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  for  any  changes  in  the 
general  exchange  value  of  ue  precious 
metals.* 

§  4.  Thus  far,  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  society  on  the  permanent 
or  average  values  and  prices  of  com- 
modities. It  remains  to  oe  considered, 
in  what  manner  the  same  progress 
affects  their  fluctuations.  Concerning 
the  answer  to  tliis  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  tends  in  a  very  high 
degree  to  diminish  them. 

in  poor  and  backward  societies,  as 
in  the  East,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  a^es,  extraordinary  differences 
in  the  pnce  of  the  same  commodity 
might  exist  in  places  not  veiy 
distant  from  each  other,  because  the 
want  of  roads  and  canals,  the  imper- 
fection of  marine  navigation,  and  the 
insecurity  of  communications  generally, 
prevented  things  from  being  trans- 
ported from  the  places  where  they  were 
cheap  tc  those  where  they  were  dear. 
The  things  most  liable  to  fluctuations 
in  value,  those  directly  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  and  especially  food,  were 
seldom  carried  to  anv  great  distances. 
Each  locality  depeuaed,  as  a  general 
rule,  on  its  own  produce  and  that  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
years,  accordingly,  there  waa,  in  some 
part  or  jther  of  any  large  country,  a 
real  dearth.  Almost  every  season  must 
be  nnpropitioua  to  some  among  the 
many  soils  and  climates  to  be  found  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  but  as 
the  same  season  is  also  in  general  more 

*  A  still  better  criterion,  perbftps,  than 
that  suggested  in  the  text,  would  be  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the 
laboarer'i  wages  estimated  in  agriealtiiral 
vrodaoe. 


than  ordinarily  favourable  to  others,  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  whole  country  is  de- 
ticient,  and  even  then  in  a  less  degree 
than  that  of  many  separate  portions ; 
while  a  deficiency  at  all  considerable, 
extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  moderu 
times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth, 
where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  sufficiency  everywhere 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been 
scarcity  in  some  places  and  superfluity 
in  others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  articles  of 
commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness 
of  communications,  which  enable  • 
deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  suppllcii 
fronhthe  surplus  of  another,  at  a  mode- 
rate or  even  a  small  advance  on  the 
ordinary  price,  render  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  for- 
merly. This  effect  is  much  promoted 
by  the  existence  of  larce  capitals,  bo- 
longing  to  what  are  called  speculative 
merchants,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy 
goods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit. 
These  dealers  naturally  buying  tniiigs 
when  they  are  cheapest,  and  storing 
them  up  to  be  brou^nt  again  into  the 
market  when  the  pnce  has  become  un- 
usually high;  the  tendency  of  their 
operations  is  to  equalize  prTce,  or  at 
least  to  moderate  its  inequalities.  The 

S rices  of  things  are  neither  so  much 
epressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  ranch 
raised  at  another,  as  they  would  be  if 
speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly 
useful  office  in  the  economy  of  society ; 
and  (contrary  to  common  opinion)  the 
most  useful  portion  of  the  class  aro 
tliose  who  speculate  in  commoditiea 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only 
would  the  price  of  com  be  liable  to 
variations  much  more  extreme  than  at 
pi-osent,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the 
necessary  supplies  might  not  be  forth- 
coming at  ail.  Unless  there  were 
speculators  in  com,  or  unless,  in  de- 
fault of  dealers,  the  farmers  became 
speculators,  the  price  in  a  season  of 
abundance  would  fall  without  any  limit 
or  check,  except  the  waateful  oonsmnp- 
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tion  that  would  invariably  follow.  That 
any  part  of  the  Bui'plus  of  one  year 
remains  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
another,  is  owing  either  to  farmers 
who  withhold  corn  from  the  market, 
or  to  dealers  who  buy  it  when  at  the 
cheapest  and  lay  it  up  in  store. 

§  5.  Among  persons  who  have  not 
much  considei-ed  the  subject,  there  is  a 
notion  that  the  gains  of  speculators  are 
often  made  by  causing  an  artificial 
scarcity ;  that  they  create  a  high  price 
by  their  own  purchases,  and  then  profit 
by  it.  This  may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  If  a  corn-dealer  makes  pyr- 
chases  on  speculation,  and  produces  a 
rise,  when  there  is  neither  at  the  time 
nor  afterwards  any  cause  for  a  rise  of 
price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  he 
no  doubt  appears  to  grow  richer  as 
lon^  as  his  purchases  continue,  because 
he  IS  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is 
quoted  at  a  higher  and  higher  price : 
but  this^  apparent  gain  only  seems 
within  his  reach  so  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  realize  it.  If  he  has 
bought,  for  instance,  a  million  of  quar- 
tei-8,  and  by  withholding  them  from 
the  market,  has  raised  the  price  ten 
shillings  a  quarter;  just  so  much  as 
the  price  has  been  raised  by  with- 
drawing a  million  quarters,  will  it  be 
lowered  by  bringing  them  back,  and 
the  best  that  he  can  hope  is  that  he 
will  lose  nothing  except  interest  and 
his  expenses.  If  by  a  gradual  and 
cautious  sale  ho  is  able  to  realize,  on 
some  portion  of  his  stores,  a  part  of  the 
increased  price,  so  also  he  will  un- 
doubtedly have  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  pur- 
chases. He  runs  considerable  risk  of 
incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  for  the 
temporary  high  price  is  very  likely  to 
have  tempted  others,  who  had  no  share 
in  causing  it,  and  who  might  other- 
wise not  nave  found  their  way  to  his 
market  at  all,  to  bring  their  com  there, 
and  intercept  a  part  of  the  advantage. 
So  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a 
scarcity  caused  by  himself,  he  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  after  buying  in  an 
average  market,  to  be  forced  to  sell  in 
a  superabundant  one. 

Ab  an  individual  s^culator  cannot 


gain  by  a  rise  of  price  solely  of  liis 
own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number 
of  speculators  gain  collectively  by  a 
rise,  which  their  operations  have  ar- 
tificially produced.  Some  amon^  a 
number  of  speculators  may  gain,  by 
superior  judgment  or  good  fortune  in 
selecting  the  time  for  realizing;  but 
they  make  this  gain  at  the  expense, 
not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  other 
speculators  who  are  less  fudidous. 
They,  in  fact,  convert  to  their  own 
benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the 
speculations  of  the  otners,  leaving  to 
these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
speculators  may  enrich  themselves  by 
other  people's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the 
losses  of  other  speculators.  As  much 
must  have  been  lost  by  one  set  of 
dealers  as  is  gained  by  another  set. 

When  a  speculation  in  a  commodity 
proves  profitable  to  the  speculators  aa 
a  body,  it  is  because  in  the  interval 
between  their  buying  and  reselling, 
the  price  rises  from  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  them,  their  only  connexion 
with  it  consisting  in  having  foreseen 
it.  In  this  case,  tneir  purchases  make 
the  price  begin  to  rise  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do,  thus  spreading 
the  privation  of  the  consumers  over  a 
longer  period,  but  mitigating  it  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  height :  evidently 
to  the  general  advantage.  In  this, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have 
not  overrated  the  rise  which  they 
looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  hap> 
pens  that  speculative  purchases  are 
made  in  the  expectation  of  some  in- 
crease of  demand,  or  deficiency  of 
supply,  which  after  all  does  not  occur, 
or  not  to  the  extent  which  the  specu- 
lator expected.  In  that  case  the  specu- 
lation, instead  of  moderating  fluctua- 
tions, has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  nap- 
pcned,  or  aggravated  one  which  would. 
But  in  that  case  the  speculation  is  a 
losing  one,  to  the  speculators  collec- 
tively, however  much  some  individuals 
may  gain  by  it.  All  that  part  of  the 
rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what 
there  are  independent  grounds  for, 
cannot  give  to  the  speculators  as  a 
body  any  benefit,  since  the  price  is  at 
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much  depressed  by  tbcir  sales  as  it  was 
raised  bj  their  purchases ;  and  while 
they  gain  nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not 
only  their  trouble  and  expenses,  but 
almost  always  much  more,  through  the 
efTects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise  of 
price,  in  checking  consumption,  and 
Dringing  forward  supplies  from  unfore- 
seen quarters.  The  operations,  there- 
fore, of  speculative  dealers,  are  useful 
to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to 
themselves;  and  though  they  aro 
sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  by 
heightening  the  fluctuations  which 
their  more  usual  office  is  to  alleviate, 

J  ret  whenever  this  happens  the  specu- 
ators  aro  the  greatest  losci-s.  The  in- 
terest, in  shoi't,  of  the  speculators  as  a 
body,  coincides  with  the  interest  of  the 
public;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  proportion 
as  they  miss  their  own,  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  the  other  in  perfect  freedom. 

I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  may 
aggravate  a  local  scarcity.  In  col- 
lecting com  from  the  villages  to  supply 
the  towns,  they  make  the  dearth 
penetrate  into  nooks  and  comers 
which  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
from  bearing  their  share  of  it.  To  buy 
and  resell  in  the  same  place,  tends  to 
alleviate  scarcity  :  to  buy  in  one  place 
and  resell  in  another,  may  increase  it 
in  the  former  of  the  two  places,  but 
relieves  it  in  the  latter,  where  the 
price  is  higher,  and  which  therefore, 
by  the  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be 
suffering  more.  And  these  sufferings 
always  fall  hardest  on  the  poorest 
consumers,  since  the  rich,  by  out- 
bidding, can  obtain  their  accustomed 
supply  undiminished  if  they  choose. 
To  no  persons,  therefore,  are  the  ope- 
rations of  corn-dealers  ou  the  whole  so 
beneficial  as  to  the  poor.  Accidentally 
and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer 
from  them:  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  mral  poor 
to  have  corn  cheap  in  winter,  when 
they  are  entirely  de^iendent  on  it,  even 
if  the  consequence  were  a  dearth  in 
spiing,  when  they  can  perhaps  obtain 
partial  substitutes.  But  there  are  no 
substitutes,  procurable  at  that  season, 
which  serve  in  any  great  degree  to 


replace  bread-corn  as  the  chief  ai*ticle 
of  food :  if  there  were,  its  piice  would 
fall  in  the  spring,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing, as  it  always  does,  to  rise  till 
the  approach  of  harvest. 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate 
interest,  at  the  moment  of  sale,  bo^ 
tween  the  dealer  in  corn  and  the  con* 
suroer,  as  there  always  is  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of 
dearth  being  that  in  which  the  specu- 
lator makes  his  largest  profits,  he  is 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  at 
that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering 
while  he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealeHs  business  affords  him  any  ex- 
traordinary profit ;  he  makes  his  gains 
not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times, 
and  they  must  therefore  occasionally 
be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in 
a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  cannot  on  the  whole  be 
greater  than  in  other  employments. 
A  year  of  scarcity,  in  wnich  great 
gains  are  made  by  corn-dealers,  rarely 
comes  to  an  end  without  a  recoil 
which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list 
of  bankrupts.  There  have  been  few 
more  promising  seasons  for  corn- 
dealers  than  the  year  1847,  and 
seldom  was  there  a  greater  break-up 
among  the  speculators  than  in  tho 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
aro  a  set-off  against  great  occasional 
profits.  If  the  corn-dealer  were  to 
sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  tho 
competition  of  the  consumers  assigns 
to  him,  he  would  mako  a  sacrifice,  to 
charity  or  philanthropy,  of  the  fair 
profits  of  his  employment,  which  may 
oe  quite  as  reasonably  required  from 
any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
His  business  being  a  useful  one,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  tho 
ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  car- 
rying it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor 
opinion  should  prevent  an  operation 
beneficial  to  the  public  from  being 
attended  with  as  much  private  ad- 
vantage as  is  compatible  with  full  and 
free  competition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  fluctua* 
tioQs  of  values  and  prices  arising  from 
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Tarialions  of  supply,  or  from  alterations 
in  real  (as  distinguished  from  specu- 
lative) demand,  may  be  expected  to 
become  more  nioderate  as  society 
advances.  With  regard  to  those 
which  arise  from  miscalculation,  and 
Tspecially  from  the  alternations  of 
undue  eipansion  and  excessive  con- 
traction of  credit,  which  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  commercial 
phenomena,  the  same  thing  cannot  he 
&rmed  with  equal  confidence.    Buch 

vicissitudes,  heeinning  ^»t^,,^"'**«'""^ 
Bpeculation  «id«ndmg  witti  a  com- 
mercial criBia,  have  not  hitherto  be- 
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either    less    frequent    or   Ic 


come    eitner    less    ircHu^iiu    or 
violent    with  the   growth  of  capital 
and  extension  of  industry.      Kather 
they  may  he   said  to  have  becomo 
more  so:  in  consequeiice,  as  is  often 
said,  of  increased  competition  ;  but,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  of  a  low  rate  of  profits 
and  interest,  which  makes  capitohsts 
dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  safe  mercantile  gains.    The   con- 
nexion of  this  low  rate  of  profit  with 
the  advance  of  population  and  acci> 
mulation,  is  one  of  the  points  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  ensuing  chapters. 


CHAPTER  HL 

^-  -,««   «»naitiSHa  OP  INDUSTRY  AHD  rOPULATlOlf  OH  BEHT9, 
l^FLUENCB  OF  THE  ^^^^^'^J^^^'^^^  ^^oE8. 


§  1     CoHTiiroraa  the  inouiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  economical  changes 
taking  place  in  a  society  which  is  in 
a  stati  Sf  industrial  progress,  we  sWl 
next  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
progress    on  the  distribution  of  the  , 
Sroduce  amone  the  various  classes  who 
Jweinit.    We  may  confine  oar  ai^ 
tendon  to  the  system  of  distribution 
which  IB  the  most  complex,  and  which 
virtually  includes  all  others-that  in 
which  tie  produce  of  inanufactures  w 
shared  between  two  classes,  labourers 
anS  capitalists,  and  the   produce  of 
tSculture    among    three,  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords. 

The  characteristic  features  of  what 
is  couimonly  meant  by  industrial  pro- 
gress, resolve  themselves  mainly  into 
Ihree— increase  of  capiUl,  increase  of 
population,  and  improvements  in  pro- 
5uction ;    understanding   the  last  ex- 
pression in  ite  widest  sense,  to  include 
ihe  process  of  procuring  commodities 
from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing  them.      The    other    changes 
which  take  place   are  chiefly  conse- 
fluences  of  these  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
tendency  to  a  progresBive  increase  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  food ;  arising 


from  an  increased  demand,  which  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  increased  popu- 
lation, or  by  an  increase  of  capital  and 
wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classes  to 
increase  their  consumption.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  set  out  by  consider- 
ing each  of  the  three  causes,  as 
operating  separately ;  after  which  we 
can  suppose  them  combined  m  any 
manner  we  think  fit. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  population 

increases,  capital  and  the  arte  of  pro- 

duction  remaining  stationary.     One  of 

the  effecte  of  this  change  of  cireum- 

stances  is  sufficiently  obvious :  wagw 

will  fall ;  the  labouring  class  will  be 

reduced  to  an  inferior  condition.     Ihe 

state  of  the  capitalist,  on  the  contrary, 

will  he  improved.     With   the   same 

capital,  he  can  purohase  more  laboni; 

and  obtain  more  produce.     His  rate  of 

profit  is  increased.    The  dependent 

of  the  rate  of  profite  on  tho  cost  of 

Ubour  is  here  verified ;  for  the  labonrer 

obtaining  a    diminished  quantity  of 

commodities,  and  no  alteretion  beiog 

supposed  in  the  circumstances  of  their 

production,    the   diminished  q^antigr 

represents  a  diminished  cost.     The 

labourer  obtains  not  only  a  smaUfr 
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real  reward,  but  the  product  of  a 
smaller  quantitj  of  labour.  The  first 
circumstauce  is  the  important  one 
to  himself,  the  last  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to 
aficct  ill  any  way  the  value  of  any 
commoditv ;  and  no  ruason,  therefore, 
has  yet  shown  itself,  why  rent  should 
be  either  raised  or  lowered.  But  if 
we  look  forward  another  stage  in  the 
series  of  effects,  we  may  see  our  way 
to  such  a  consequence.  The  labourers 
have  increased  in  numbers:  their 
condition  is  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  increased  numbers  divide 
among  them  only  the  produce  of  the 
same  amount  of  labour  as  before.  But 
they  may  economize  in  their  other 
conifbrts,  and  not  in  their  food:  each 
may  consume  as  much  food,  and  of  as 
costly  a  quality,  as  previously ;  or 
they  may  submit  to  a  reduction,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
numbers.  On  this  supposition,  not- 
withstanding the  diminution  of  real 
wages,  the  mcreased  population  will 
require  an  increased  quantity  of  food. 
But  since  industrial  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  supposed  to  be  stationary, 
more  food  can  only  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  worec  laud,  or  to  methods 
of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Capital 
for  this  extension  of  agriculture  will 
not  be  wanting ;  for  though,  by  hypo- 
thesis, no  addition  takes  place  to 
the  capital  in  existence,  a  sufficient 
amount  can  be  spared  from  the  in- 
dustry which  previously  supplied  the 
other  and  less  pressing  wants  which 
the  labourers  have .  been  obliged  to 
curtail.  The  additional  supply  of 
food,  therefore,  will  be  produced,  but 
produced  at  a  gi  eater  cost ;  and  the 
exchange  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce must  ri&e.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost 
of  producing  food  can  be  defrayed  from 

JroBts,  without  any  increase  of  price, 
t  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not : 
because  if  it  did,  the  agriculturist 
would  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
to  other  capitalists.  The  increase  of 
profits,  being  the  effect  of  diminished 
▼ages,  is  common  to  all  employers  of 
labour.  The  increased  expenseB  arising 


from  the  necessity  of  a  more  costly 
cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 
alone.  For  this  peculiar  burthen 
he  must  be  peculiarly  compensated, 
whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be 
high  or  low.  He  will  not  submit  in- 
definitely to  A  deduction  from  his 
profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  are 
not  subject.  He  will  not  extend  his 
cultivation  by  laying  out  fresh  capita), 
unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield 
him  as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
his  commodity  will  rise,  and  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  indemnified  for 
tb  d  burthen  which  is  peculiai*  to  him- 
self, and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented 
rate  of  profit  which  is  common  to  all 
capitalists. 

It  follows,  from  principles  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar,  that 
in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise. 
Any  land  can  aflbrd  to  pay,  and  under 
free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal 
to  the  excess  of  its  produce  above  the 
return  to  an  equal  capital  on  the 
worst  land,  or  nnaer  the  least  favour- 
able conditions.  Whenever,  therefore, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to 
worse  land,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  rent  in  kind,  oi 
corn  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  also  risen,  rent,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities 
(which  is  represented  coeteris  parihuM 
by  money  rent)  will  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after 
what  has  been  formerly  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  fol- 
lows. Com  rises  in  price,  to  repay 
with  the  ordinary  profit  the  capital 
required  for  producing  additional  corn 
on  worse  land  or  by  more  costly  pro- 
cesses. So  far  as  regards  this  addi- 
tional corn,  the  increased  price  is  but 
an  equivalent  for  the  adaitional  ex- 
pense; but  the  rise,  extending  to  all 
corn,  affords  on  all,  except  the  last 
produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  tho 
tanner  was  accustomed  to  produce 
100  quarters  of  wheat  at  40«.,  and 
120   quarters   are  now   required,  of 
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which  the  la.st  twenty  cnnnot  he  pro- 
duced under  4o8.,  he  obtains  the  extra 
five  shillings  on  the  entire  120 
quarters,  and  not  on  the  last  twenty 
alone.  He  has  thus  an  extra  251. 
beyond  the  ordinary  profits,  and  this, 
in  a  state  of  free  competition,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cannot  how- 
ever be  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the 
consumer,  smce  a  less  price  tlian  45s. 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hist  twenty  quarters.  The 
price,  then,  will  remain  at  45«.,  and 
the  252.  will  be  transferred  by  com- 
petition not  to  the  consumer  but 
to  the  landlord.  A  rise  of  rent  is 
therefore  inevitably  consequent  on  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, when  unaccompanied  by  in- 
creased facilities  for  its  production. 
A  truth  which,  after  this  final  illus- 
tration, wo  may  benceforth  take  for 
granted. 

The  new  element  now  introduced — 
an  increased  demand  for  food — besides 
occasioning  an  increase  of  rent,  still 
further  disturbs  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  between  capitalists  and  la- 
bourers. The  increase  of  population 
will  have  diminished  the  reward  of 
labour :  and  if  its  cost  is  diminished 
as  greatly  as  its  real  remuneration, 
profits  will  be  increased  b^  the  full 
ftmount.    If,  however,  the  increase  of 

Sopulation  leads  to  an  increased  pro- 
uction  of  food,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
Slied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  the  cost  of  labour  will  not  be 
so  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward 
of  it,  and  profits,  therefore,  will  not  be 
60  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  might  not'  be  raised  at  all. 
The  .abourers  may  previously  have 
been  so  well  provided  for,  that  the 
whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may  be 
struck  off  from  their  other  indulgences, 
and  they  may  not,  either  by  necessity 
or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food. 
To  produce  the  food  for  the  increased 
number  may  be  attended  with  such 
an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
though  reduced  in  quantity,  may  re- 
present as  great  a  cost,  may  be  the 
product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before, 
and  the  capitalist  may  not  be  at  all 


benefited.  On  this  supposition  the 
loss  to  the  labourer  is  partly  absorbed 
in  the  additional  labour  required  foj 
producing  the  last  instalment  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  the  remainder 
is  gaiiiea  by  the  landlord,  the  only 
sharer  who  always  benefits  by  an  in- 
crease of  population. 

§  2.  Let  trs  now  reverse  our  hypo- 
thesis, and,  instead  of  supposing  ca- 
pital   stationary  and    population  ad- 
vancing,  let  us  suppose  capital   ad- 
vancing   and    population   stationary; 
the  facilities  of  production,  both  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  being,  as  before,  un- 
altered.    The  real  wages  of  labour, 
instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise ;  and 
since  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
things  consumed  by  the  labourer  is 
not  diminished,  this  rise  of  wages  im- 
plies an  equivalent  increase  of  the  cost 
of  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits. 
To  state  the  same  deduction  in  other 
terms ;  the  labourers  not  being  mora 
numerous,  and  the  productive  power 
of  their  labour  being  only  the  same  as 
before,  there  is  no  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  increase  of  wages,  therefore, 
must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  capital- 
ists.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
cost  of  labour  might  be  increased  in 
even  a  greater  ratio  than  its  real  re- 
muneration.   The  improved  condition 
of  the  labourers  may  increase  the  de- 
mand for  food.     The  labourers  may 
have  been  so  ill  off  before,  as  not  to 
have  food  enough ;  and  may  now  con- 
sume more:    or  they  may  choose  to 
expend  their  increased  means  partly 
or  wholly  in  a  more  costly  quality  of 
food,  requiring  more  labour  and  more 
land ;  wheat,  for  example,  instead  of 
oats  or  potatoes,     lliis  extension  of 
agriculture  implies,  as  usual,  a  greater 
cost  of  production  and  a  higher  price, 
so  that  besides  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  labour  arising  from  the  increase  of 
its  reward,  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease fand  an  additional  fall  of  profits) 
from  tiie  increased  costliness  of  the 
commodities  of   which    that    reward 
consists.    The  same  causes  will  pro* 
duce  a  rise  of  rent.    What  the  capital- 
ists lose,   above  what  the   labourers 
gain,  is  partly  transferred  to  the  land- 
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lord,  and  partly  swallowed  np  in  tlie 
cost  of  growing  food  on  worse  land  or 
bj  a  less  productive  process. 


§  3.  Having  disposed  of  the  two 
simple  coses,  an  incraasing  population 
and  stationary  capital,  and  an  increas- 
ing capital  and  stationanr  population, 
we  are  prepared  to  take  into  consider- 
ation tne  mixed  case,  in  which  the 
two  elements  of  expansion  are  com- 
bined, both  population  and  capital  in- 
creasing. It  either  element  increases 
faster  than  the  other,  the  case  is  so  far 
assimilated  with  one  or  other  of  the 
two  preceding :  we  shall  suppose 
them,  therefore,  to  increase  with  ecjual 
rapidity;  the  test  of  equality  being, 
that  each  labourer  obtains  the  same 
commodities  as  before,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  those  commodities.  Let 
us  examine  what  will  be  the  effect, 
on  rent  and  profits,  of  this  double 
progress. 
^  Population  having  increased,  with- 
out any  falling  off  in  the  labourer's 
condition,  there  is  of  course  a  demand 
for  more  food.  The  arts  of  production 
being  supposed  stationary,  this  food 
must  be  produced  at  an  increased 
cost.  To  compensate  for  this  greater 
cost  of  the  additional  food,  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  must  rise.  The 
rise  extending  over  the  whole  amount 
of  food  produced,  though  the  increased 
expenses  only  apply  to  a  part,  there  is 
ft  greatly  increased  extra  profit,  which, 
by  competition,  is  transferred  to  the 
landlord.  Rent  will  rise,  both  in 
quantity  of  produce  and  in  cost ; 
while  wages,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same  in  quantity,  will  be  greater  in 
cost.  The  labourer  obtaining  the 
same  amount  of  necessaries,  money 
wages  have  risen ;  and  as  the  rise  is 
common  to  all  branches  of  production, 
the  capitalist  cannot  indemnify  him- 
self by  changing  his  employment,  and 
the  loss  must  be  borne  by  profits. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tendency 
of  an  increase  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion is  to  add  to  rent  at  the  expense 
of  profits :  though  rent  does  not  gain 
all  that  profits  lose,  a  part  being  ab- 
sorbed in  increased  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, that  is,  in  hiring  or  feeding  a 


greater  number  of  labourers  to  obtain 
a  given  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. By  profits,  must  of  course  be 
understood  the  rcAe  of  profit;  for  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capital 
may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  though  a  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is 
from  time  to  time  counteracted  by 
improvements  in  production :  whether 
arising  from  inc»*ease  of  knowledge,  or 
from  an  increased  use  of  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed.  This  is  the 
third  of  the  three  elements,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  we  undertook  to  investigate ; 
and  the  investigation  will  be  facili- 
tated by  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  ope- 
rates, in  the  first  instance,  alone. 

§  4.  Let  us  then  suppose  capital 
and  population  stationary,  and  a  sud- 
den improvement  made  in  the  arts  of 
production ;  by  the  invention  of  more 
efficient  machines,  or  less  costly  pro- 
cesses, or  by  obtaining  access  to 
cheaper  commodities  through  foreign 
trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in 
some  of  the  necessaries  or  indulgences 
which  enter  into  the  habitual  consump* 
tion  of  the  labouring  class ;  or  it  may  be 
applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  great  industrial 
improvements  are  altogether  of  this 
last  description.  Agricultural  im- 
provements, except  such  as  specially 
relate  to  some  of^the  rarer  and  more 
peculiar  products,  act  directly  upon 
the  principal  objects  of  the  labourer's 
expenditure,  liio  steam-engine,  and 
every  other  invention  which  affords  a 
manageable  power,  are  applicable  to 
all  things,  and  of  course  to  those  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer.  Even  the 
power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny, 
though  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  are  available  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by 
the  labouring  class.  All  improvements 
in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport 
of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  luxuries, 
Seldom  is  anew  branch  of  trade  opened. 
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without,  either  directlj  or  in  some  in- 
direct wAy,caiuine  some  of  the  articles 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  consume 
to  be  either  prodaced  or  imported  at 
smaller  cost.  It  may  safielj  be  affirmed, 
therefore,  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  waees  of 
the  labouring  class  are  expended. 

In  so  far  as  the  commodities  affected 
by  an  improvement  are  those  whic)i 
the  labourers  generally  do  not  consume, 
the  improvement  has  no  effect  in  alter- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  produce. 
Those  particular  commodities,  indeed, 
are  cheapened ;  being  produced  at  less 
'  cost,  they  fall  in  value  and  in  price, 
and  all  who  consume  them,  whether 
landlords,  capitalists,  or  skilled  and 
privileged  labourers,  obtain  increased 
means  of  enjoyment.  The  rate  of 
profits,  however,  is  not  raised.  There 
u  a  larger  gross  profit,  reckoned  in 
quantity  of  commodities.  But  the 
capital  also,  if  estimated  in  those  com- 
modities, has  risen  in  value.  The 
profit  is  the^  same  percentage  on  the 
capital  that  it  was  before.  The  capi- 
talists are  not  benefited  as  capitalists, 
but  as  consumers.  The  landlords  and 
tho  privileged  classes  of  labourers,  if 
they  are  consumers  of  the  same  com- 
modities, share  the  same  benefit. 

The  case  is  different  with  improve- 
ments which  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of 
commodities  which  enter  habitually 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass 
of  labourers.  Tne  play  of  the  different 
forces  being  here  rather  complex,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  it  with  some 
minuteness. 

As  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two 
kinds  of  agricultural  improvements. 
Some  consist  in  a  mera  saving  -of 
labour,  and  enable  a  given  quantity  of 
food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  but 
not  on  a  smaller  surface  of  land  than 
before.  Others  enable  a  given  extent 
of  land  to  yield  not  only  the  same  pro- 
duce with  less  labour,  but  a  greater 
produce ;  so  that  if  no  greater  produce 
}S  required,  a  part  of  the  land  already 
under  culture  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Ai  the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least 
*  Bupra,  p.  118. 


productive  portion,  the  market  will 
thenceforth  oe  regulated  by  a  better 
description  of  land  than  what  wan  pre- 
viously the  worst  under  cultivation. 

To  place  the  effect  of  the  improve- 
ment in  a  clear  light,  we  must  suppOiSfe 
it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  as  to  leave 
no  time  during  its  introduction,  for  any 
increase  of  capital  or  of  population. 
Its  first  effect  will  be  a  fall  of  the  value 
and  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
either  kind  of  improvement,  bat  espe- 
cially of  the  last. 

An  improvement  of  the  first  kind, 
not  increasing  the  produce,  does  not 
dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  land; 
the  margin  of  cultivation  (as  Dr. 
Chalmers  terms  it)  remains  where  it 
was;  agriculture  does  not  recede, 
either  in  extent  of  cultivated  land,  or  in 
elaborateness  of  methods:  and  the 
price  continnes  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  land,  and  by  the  same  capital,  as 
before.  But  since  that  land  or  capital, 
and  all  other  land  or  capital  which 
produces  food,  now  yields  its  produce 
at  smaller  cost,  the  price  of  food  will 
fall  proportionally.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
expense  of  production  has  been  saved, 
the  price  of  produce  will  fall  one-tenth. 

But  suppose  the  improvement  to  be 
of  the  second  kind ;  enabling  the  land 
to  produce,  not  only  the  same  com 
witn  one- tenth  less  labour,  but  a  tenth 
more  com  with  the  same  labour.  Here 
the  effect  is  still  more  decided.  Culti- 
vation can  now  be  contracted,  and  the 
market  supplied  from  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  land.  Even  if  this  smaller 
surface  of  land  were  of  the  same  ave- 
rage quality  as  the  larger  surface,  the 
price  would  fall  one-tenth,  because  the 
same  produce  would  be  obtained  with 
•a  tenth  less  labour.  But  since  the 
portion  of  land  abandoned  will  be  the 
least  fertile  portion,  the  price  of  pro- 
duce will  thenceforth  be  regulated  by 
a  better  quality  of  land  than  before. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original 
diminution  of  one-tenth  in  the  cost  of 

S reduction,  there  will  be  a  fiirtfaer 
iminution,  corresponding  with  the  re- 
cession of  the  "  margin"  of  agriculture 
to  land  of  greater  fertility.  There  will 
thus  be  A  twofold  fall  of  price. 
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Let  ns  now  examine  the  effect  of  tlie 
improvements,  thus  suddenly  made,  on 
the  division  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  on  rent.  By  the  former  of 
the  two  kinds  of  improvement,  rent 
wonld  be  diminished.  By  the  second, 
it  wonld  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food 
requires  the  cultivation  of  tliree  quali- 
ties of  land,  yielding:,  on  an  equal  sur- 
face, and  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80, 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
wheat  will,  on  the  average,  •be  just 
sufiBcient  to  enable  the  thii^  quality  to 
be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
The  first  auality  therefore  wSl  yield 
forty  and  the  second  twenty  bushels  of 
extra  profit,  constituting  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  im- 
provement be  made,  which,  without 
enabling  more  com  to  be  grown,  en- 
ables the  same  com  to  be^rown  with 
one-fourth  less  labour.  The  prico  of 
wheat  will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80 
bushels  will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
which  60  were  sold  before.  But  the 
produce  of  the  land  which  produces  60 
bushels  is  still  required,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  as  much  reduced  as  the 
price,  that  land  can  still  be  cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  profit.  The  first  and 
second  qualities  will  therefore  continue 
to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushelsi 
and  com  rent  will  remain  the  same  as 
before.  But  com  having  fallen  in  price 
one-fourth,  the  same  com  rent  is  equi- 
valent to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  landlord  expends  his  in- 
come in  manufactured  or  foreign  pro- 
ducts, he  is  one-fourth  worse  off  than 
before.  His  income  as  landlord  is  re- 
duced to  three-quarters  of  its  amount : 
it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
is  as  well  off 

If  the  improyement  is  of  the  other 
kind,  rent  will  fall  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Suppose  that  the  amount  of 
produce  wnich  the  market  requires, 
can  be  grown  not  only  with  a  fourth 
less  labour,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land. 
If  all  the  land  already  in  cultivation 
continued  to  be  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  produce  much  larger  than 
necessary.  Land,  equivalent  to  a  Iburth 
of  the  produce,  must  now  be    aban- 


doned; and  as  the  third  qualityyielded 
exactly  one -fourth,  (being  60  out  of 
240,)  that  quality  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  240  bushels  can  now  bo 
grown  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 
qualities  only;  being,  on  the  first,  100 
bushels  plusone-thira,or  133 J  bushels; 
on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one- 
third,  or  106|  bushels ;  together,  240. 
The  second  quality  of  land,  instead  of 
the  third,  is  now  the  lowest,  and  regu- 
lates the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  is 
sufficient  if  106J  bushels  repay  the 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  The 
price  of  wheat  will  consequently  fall, 
not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  in  the 
other  case,  but  in  the  ratio  of  60  to 
106}.  Even  this  ^ives  an  insufficient 
idea  of  the  degree  m  which  rent  will  be 
affected.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  re- 
q^uired  to  repay  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. That  land,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the 
first  quality  will  only  yield  the  diffe- 
rence between  133i  bushels  and  106§, 
being  26|  bushehs  instead  of  40.  The 
landiordig  collectively  will  ha^  lost  33  ^ 
out  of  60  bushels  m  com  rent  alone, 
while  the  value  and  price  of  what  is 
left  will  have  been  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  1069. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
sudden  and  general  mtroduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  This  as* 
sertion  has  been  called  a  paradox,  and 
made  a  ground  for  accusing  its  first 
promulgator,  Ricardo,  of  great  intellec- 
tual perverseness,  to  say  nothing  worse. 
I  cannot  discern  in  what  the  paradox 
consists;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  tne  side  of  his 
assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  made 
to  appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairly. 
If  the  assertioivwere  that  a  landlord 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  it  would  certainly  be  indefen- 
sible ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the 
estates  of  other  people,  although  his 
own  is  included.  Nobody  doubts  that 
he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  improve- 
ment if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
unite  the  two  benefits,  of  an  increased 
produce  from  his  land,  and  a  price  m 
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high  as  hefore.  But  if  the  increase  of 
produce  took  place  eimultaneonslj  on  all 
lands,  the  price  would  not  he  as  high 
as  hefore;  and  there  is  nothing  nn- 
rcasonahle  in  supposing  that  the  land- 
lords would  he,  not  henefited,  hut  in- 
jured. It  is  admitted  that  whatever 
permanently  reduces  the  price  of  pro- 
duce diminishes  rent :  ana  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  common  notions  to 
suppose  that  if,  hy  the  increased  pro> 
ductivcness  of  land,  less  land  were  re- 
quired for  cultivatioui  its  value,  like 
that  of  other  articles  for  which  the 
demand  had  diminished,  would  fall. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
rents  have  not  really  been  lowered  by 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  but  whyf  Because  improve- 
ment has  never  in  reality  been  sudden, 
but  always  slow;  at  no  time  much 
outstripping,  and  often  falling  far  short 
of,  the  growth  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion, which  tends  as  much  to  raise  rent, 
as  the  other  to  lower  it,  and  which  is 
enabled,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
raise  it  much  higher  by  means  of  the 
additional  margin  afforded  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  however, 
we  must  examine  m  what  manner  the 
sudden  cheapening  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  affect  profits  and  wages. 

In  the  beginning,  money  wages 
would  probably  remain  the  same  as 
hefore,  and  the  labourers  would  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapness.  Thej 
would  be  enabled  to  increase  their 
consumption  either  of  food  or  of  other 
articles,  and  would  receive  the  same 
cost,  and  a  greater  quantity.  So 
far,  profits  womd  be  unaffected.  But 
the  permanent  remuneration  of  the 
labourers  essentially  depends  on  what 
we  have  called  their  nabitual  stan- 
dard; the  extent  of  the  require- 
ments which,  as  a  class,  thev  in- 
sist .on  satisfying  before  they  choose 
to  have  children.  If  their  tastes  and 
requirements  receive  a  durable  impress 
from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their 
condition,  the  benefit  to  the  class  w^ill 
be  permanent.  But  the  same  cause 
which  enables  them  to  purchase  greater 
comforts  and  indulgences  with  the  same 
wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  comforts  and  in* 


dulgences  with  lower  wages ;  and  a 
greater  population  may  now  exist, 
without  reducing  the  labourers  below 
the  condition  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Hitherto,  this  and  no  other 
has  been  the  use  which  the  kboorers 
have  commonly  made  of  any  increase 
of  their  means  of  living;  thev  havo 
treated  it  simply  as  convertible  into 
food  for  a  greater  number  of  children. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  popula- 
tion would  be  stimulated,  and  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  generation  the  real 
wages  of  labour  would  be  no  higher 
than  before  the  improvement :  the  re- 
duction being  partly  brought  about  by 
a  fall  of  money  wages,  and  partly- 
through  the  price  of  food,  the  cost  of 
which,  from  the  demand  occasioned 
by  the  increase  of  populatioo,  would 
he  increased.  To  the  extent  to 
which  money  wages  fell,  profits  would 
rise ;  the  capitalist  obtaining  a  greater 
quantity  of  equally  efficient  labour  by 
tne  same  outlay  of  capital.  We  thus 
see  that  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
living,  whether  arising  from  a^icultu- 
ral  improvements  or  from  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  produce,  if  the  habits 
and  requirement  of  the  labourers  are 
not  raised,  usually  lowers  money  wages 
and  rent,  and  raises  the  general  rate  of 
profit. 

What  is  true  of  improvement  which 
cheapen  the  production  of  food,  is  true 
also  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  for 
a  more  costly  variety  of  it.  The  same 
land  yields  to  the  same  labour  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  human  nutriment 
in  the  foim  of  maize  or  potatoes,  than 
in  the  form  of  wheat.  If  the  labourers 
were  to  give  up  bi-ead,  and  feed  only 
on  those  cheaper  products,  taking  as 
their  compensation  not  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  other  consumable  commodities, 
but  earlier  marriages  and  lai^er  fami- 
lies, the  cost  of  labour  would  he  much 
diminished,  and  if  labour  continued 
equally  efficient,  profits  would  rise; 
wnile  rent  would  be  much  lowered, 
since  food  for  the  whole  population 
could  be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  part 
of  the  land  now  sown  with  com.  At 
the  same  time,  it  being  evident  that 
land«)t.oo  barren  to  bo  cultivated  for 
wheat  mi<rht  be  made  in  case  of  ncccs- 
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Bity  to  yield  potatoes  soiBcient  to  snp- 
poi*t  the  little  labonr  necessary  for 
producing  them,  cultivation  might  ulti- 
mately descend  lower,  and  rent  even- 
tnally  rise  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maize 
system,  than  on  a  com  system ;  he- 
cause  the  land  would  he  capable  of 
feeding  a  much  largerpopulation  before 
reaching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  take  place,  is  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  hut  of  some  manufac- 
tured article  consumed  by  the  labouring 
class,  the  effect  on  wages  and  profits 
will  at  first  be  the  same;  but  the 
effect  on  rent  very  different.  It  will 
not  be  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ul- 
timate effect  of  the  improvement  is  an 
increase  of  population,  be  raised :  in 
which  last  ofMQ  profits  will  be  lowered. 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require 
statement 

§  5.  We  have  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  manner  in  wnich  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  is  affected  by  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
capital,' HUd  (^b  the  ullier,  Low  it  is 
afiiected  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  agricul- 
ture. ^  We  have  found  that  the  former 
/  cause  lowers  profits,  and  raises  rent 
and  the  cost  of  labour  i*  while  the  ten* 
dency  of  agricultural  improvements  is 
to  diminish  rent;  and  all  improve- 
ments which  cheapen  any  article  of 
the  labourer's  consumption,  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  labour,  and  to 
raise  profits.  The  tendency  of  each 
cause  m  its  separate  state  being  thus 
ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
tendency  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
in  whicn  the  two  movements  are  going 
on  simultaneously,  capital  and  popu- 
lation increasing  with  tolerable  stea- 
diness, while  improvements  in  agri- 
culture are  made  firom  time  to  time, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
improved  methods  become  diffused 
gradually  through  the  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
labouring  classes  being  given  (which 
determine  their  I'eal  wages,)  rent, 
profits,  and  money  wages  at  any  given 
time,  are  the  result  of  the  composition 


of  these  rival  forces.  If  during  any 
period  agricultural  improvement  ad- 
vances faster  than  population,  rent  and 
money  wages  during  that  period  will 
tend  downward,  and  profits  upward. 
If  population  advances  more  rapidly 
than  agricultural  improvement,  either 
the  labourers  will  suomit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
food,  or  if  not,  rent  ana  money  wages 
will  progressively  rise,  and  profits  will 
fall. 

Agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  difi'ii- 
sion.  Inventions  and  discoveries,  too, 
occur  only  occasionally,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  are 
continuous  agencies.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens  that  improvement, 
even  during  a  short  time,  has  so  much 
the  start  of  population  and  capital  as 
actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the 
rate  of  jprofits.  There  are  many 
countries  m  which  the  growth  of 
population  and  capital  are  not  rapid, 
but  in  these  agricultural  improvement 
is  less  active  still.  Population  almost 
everywhere  treads  close  on  the  heels  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  effaces 
its  effects  as  fast  as  th^  are  produced. 

The  reason  whv  a^Icultural  im- 
provement seldom  lowers  rent,  is  that 
it  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  pre- 
vents it  from  growing  dearer ;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out  of 
cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and 
worse  land  to  be  taken  in  for  the  sup- 
ply of  an  increasing  demand.  What 
IS  sometimes  called  the  natural  state 
of  a  country  which  is  but  half  cul- 
tivated, namely,  that  the  land  is 
highly  productive,  and  food  obtained 
in  great  abundance  by  little  labour,  \» 
only  true  of  unoccupied  countries  colo- 
nized by  a  civilized  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  worst  land  in  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  quality  (except 
sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  markets  or  means  of  conveyance, 
where  a  bad  (][tiality  is  compensated 
by  a  good  situation) ;  and  even  if  no< 
further  improvements  were  made  in 
agriculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation 
would  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend, 
before  the  increase  of  population  and 
capital  would  be  brought  to  a  stand; 
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but  in  Europe  five  hundred  ^ears  ago, 
though  80  thinly  peopled  in  compa- 
rison to  the  present  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  worst  land  under  the 
plough  was,  from  the  rude  state  of 
agriculture,  quite  as  unproductive  as 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated;  and 
that  cultivation  had  approached  as 
near  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  profitable 
tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. What  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments since  made  have  really  dune  is, 
by  increasing  the  capacity  of  produc- 
tion of  land  in  general,  to  enable  til- 
lage to  extend  downwards  to  a  much 
worse  natural  quality  of  land  than  the 
worst  which  at  that  time  would  have 
admitted  of  cultivation  by  a  capitalist 
for  profit;  thus  reudering  a  much 
greater  increase  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation possible,  and  removing  alwavs 
a  little  and  a  little  further  off,  the 
barrier  which  restrains  them;  popu- 
lation meanwhile  always  pressing  so 
hard  against  the  barrier,  that  there  is 
never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to 
seize,  every  inch  of  ground  made 
vacant  for  it  by  improvement  being  at 
once  filled  up  by  its  advancing  columns. 
Agricultural  igiprovement  may  thus 
be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a 
count«rforce  coiiflicting  with  increase 
of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  bonds  which  confine  that  in- 
crease. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  division 
of  the  produce  bv  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, under  the  joint  influence  of 
increase  of  population  and  capital  and 
improvements  of  agriculture,  are  very 
difi'erent  from  those  deduced  from  the 
hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed. 
In  particular,  the  effect  on  rent  is 
most  materially  different.  We  re- 
marked that — while  a  great  agricul- 
tural improvement,  made  suddenly  and 
universally,  would  in  the  first  instance 
inevitably  lower  rent — such  improve- 
ments euable  rent,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  to  rise  gradually  to  a  much 
higher  limit  than  it  could  otherwise 
attain,  since  they  enable  a  much 
lower  quality  of  land  to  be  ultimately 
cultivated.  But  in  the  case  we  are 
now  supposing,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  usual  course  of  things, 


this  ultimate  effect  becomes  the  imme- 
diate effect.  Suppose  cultivation  to 
have  reached,  or  almost  reached,  the 
utmost  limit  permitted  by  the  state  of 
the  industrial  arts,  and  rentf  there- 
fore, to  have  attained  nearly  the  high- 
est point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  dy 
the  progress  of  population  and  capital, 
with  the  existing  amount  of  skill  and 
knowledge.  If  a  great  agricultural 
improvement  were  suddenly  intro- 
duced, it  might  throw  back  rent  for 
a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to 
regain  its  lost  ground  by  the  progress 
of  population  and  capital,  and  afler- 
wards  to  go  on  further.    But,  taking 

Slace,  as  such  improvement  always 
oes,  very  gradually,  it  causes  no  re- 
trograde movement  of  either  rent  or 
cultivation  ;  it  merely  enables  the  one 
to  go  on  rising,  and  the  other  extend- 
ing, long  after  they  must  otherwise 
have  stopped.  It  would  do  this  even 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
a  worse  quality  of  land;  simply  by 
enabling  the  lands  already  in  cultiva- 
tion to  yield  a  greater  produce,  with 
no  increase  of  the  proportional  cost. 
If  by  improvements  of  agriculture  all 
the  lands  in  cultivation  could  be  made, 
even  with  double  labour  and  capital, 
to  yield  a  double  produce,  (supposing 
that  in  the  meantime  population  in- 
creased so  as  to  require  this  double 
quantitv)  all  rents  would  be  doubled. 

To  illustrate  the  point;  let  us  revert 
to  the  numerical  example  in  a  former 
page.  Three  qualities  of  land  yield 
respectively  100,  80,  and  60  bushels 
to  the  same  outlay  on  the  same  extent 
of  surface.  If  No.  1  could  be  made  to 
yield  200,  No.  2,  160,  and  No.  3,  120 
bushels,  at  only  double  the  expense 
and  therefore  without  anv  increase  ot 
the  cost  of  production,  and  if  the  popu- 
lation, having  doubled,  required  all 
this  increased  quantity,  the  rent  of 
No.  1  would  be  80  bushels  instead  of 
40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20, 
while  the  price  and  value  per  bushel 
would  be  the  same  as  before :  so 
that  com  rent  and  money  rent  would 
both  be  doubled.  I  need  not  point 
out  the  difference  between  this  result, 
and  what  we  have  shown  would  take 
place  if  there  were  an  improvement 
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in  produotion  ivithont  the  occompa- 
nimeot  of  an  increased  demand  for 
food. 

Agriculttiral  improvement,  then,  is 
always  ultimately,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  generally  takes  place  also 
immediately,  beneficial  to  the  landlord. 
We  may  add,  that  when  it  takes  place 
in  that  manner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no 
one  else.  When  the  demand  for  pro- 
duce fully  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  production,  food  is 
not  cheapened ;  the  labourers  are  not, 
even  temporarily,  benefited;  the  cost 
of  labour  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits 
raised.  There  is  a  greater  aggregate 
production,  a  greater  produce  divided 
among  the  labourers,  and  a  larger  gross 
profit;  but  the  wages  being  shared 
among  a  larger  population,  and  the 

Erofit  spread  over  a  larger  capital,  no 
kbourer  is  better  off,  nor  does  any 
capitalist  derive  from  the  same  amount 
of  capital  a  larger  income. 


The  result  of  this  long  investigation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  -^'he 
economical  progress  of  a  society  con- 
stituted of  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  tends  to  the  progressive  en- 
richment of  the  landlord  class ;  while 
the  cost  of  the  labourer's  subsistence 
tends  on  the  whole  to  increase,  and 
profits  io  fall.  /^Agricultural  improve- 
ments are  a  counteracting  force  to  the 
two  last  effects ;  but  the  first,  though 
a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately 
in  a  high  degree  promoted  by  those 
improvements;  and  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  transfer  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  agricultural  im- 
provement to  the  landlords  alone. 
What  other  consequences,  in  addition 
to  these,  or  in  modification  of  them, 
arise  from  the  industrial  progress  of  a 
society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  the  succeeding 
chaptei. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  TEKDESCT  OF  PROFITS  TO  A   MIHIinTK. 


§  1.  Thb  tendency  of  profits  to  fall 
as  society  advances,  which  has  been 
brought  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  early  recognised  by 
writers  on  industry  and  commerce ; 
but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not 
being  then  understood,  the  phenome- 
non was  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause. 
Adam  Smith  considered  profits  to  be 
determined  by  what  he  called  the 
competition  of  capital ;  and  concluded 
that  when  capital  increased,  this  com- 
petition must  likewise  increase,  and 
profits  must  fall.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain what  sort  of  competition  Adam 
Smith  had  here  in  view.  His  words 
in  the  chapter  on  Profits  of  Stock* 
are,  "  When  the  stocks  of  many  rich 
merchants  are  turned  into  the  same 
trade,  their  mutual  competition  natu- 
rally tends  to  lower  its  profits;  and 
•  WtalAqfJftdhMt  book  i.  ch.  9. 


when  there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock 
in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
the  same  society,  the  same  competition 
must  produce  the  same  effect  in  them 
all."  Thi^  passage  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion, 
the  manner  in  which  the  competition 
of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  lowering 
prices;  that  being  usually  the  mode 
m  which  an  increased  investment  of 
capital  in  any  particular  trade,  lowers 
the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  if  this 
was  nis  meaning,  he  overlooked  the 
circumstance,  that  the  £ei11  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  commodity 
really  does  lower  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  ceases  to  have  that  effect  as 
soon  as  it  extends  to  all  commodities ; 
because,  when  all  things  have  fdlen, 
nothing  has  really  fallen,  except  nomi- 
nally ;  and  even  computed  in  money, 
the  expenses  of  every  producer  have 
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diminished  an  much  as-  his  returns. 
Unless  indeed  labour  be  the  one  com- 
modity which  has  not  fallen  in  money 
price,  when  all  other  things  have :  if 
so,  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a 
rise  of  wages ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not 
the  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered 
the  profits  of  capital.  There  is  another 
thing  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith ;  that  the  supposed  uni- 
versal fall  of  prices,  through  increased 
competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  take  place.  Prices  are 
not  determined  by  the  competition  of 
the  sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of 
the  buyers ;  by  demand  as  well  as 
supply.  The  demand  which  affects 
money  prices  consists  of  all  the  money 
in  the  iiands  of  the  community  des- 
tined to  be  laid  out  in  commodities ; 
and  as  long  as  the  proportion  o£  this 
to  the  commodities  is  not  diminished, 
there  is  no  fall  of  general  prices. 
Now,  howsoever  capital  may  increase, 
and  give  rise  to  an  inci-eased  produc- 
tion of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the 
capital  will  be  drawn  to  the  business 
of  producing  or  importing  money,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  will  be  aug- 
mented in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
quantity  of  commodities.  For  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
perpetually  acquiring  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  those  who  produced  or 
imported  it  would  obt4un  constantly 
increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not 
happen  without  attracting  labour  and 
capital  to  that' occupation  from  other 
employments.  If  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  and  increased  value  of  money, 
were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be 
as  a  consequence  of  increased  cost  of 
production,  from  the  gradual  exhaus^ 
tion  of  the  mines. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory, 
that  the  increase  of  capital  produces, 
or  tends  to  ])roduce,  a  general  decline 
of  money  prices.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  any  ^neral  decline  of  prices, 
as  capital  increased,  has  mamfested 
itself  in  fact.  The  only  things  ob- 
served to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress 
of  socie^,  are  those  in  whicn  there 
have  been  improvements  in  pi'oduction, 
greater  than  have  taken  place  in  the 


production  of  the  precious  metals ;  as 
for  example,  all  spun  and  woven 
fabrics.  Other  things  again,  instead 
of  falling,  have  risen  in  price,  bo- 
cause  their  cost  of  production,  com- 
pared with  that  of  gold  and  silver,  has 
mcreased.  Among  these  are  all  kinds 
of  food,  comparison  being  made  with  a 
much  earlier  period  of  nistory.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  that  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits  by  lowering 
pnces,  is  incorrect  in  fact,  as  well  as 
unsound  in  principle. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adan) 
Smith  really  held  that  doctrine ;  for  his 
language  on  the  subject  is  wavering 
and  unsteady,  denoting  the  absence  of 
a  definite  and  well-digested  opinion. 
Occasionally  he  seems  to  think  tiiat 
the  mode  in  which  the  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits,  is  by  raising 
wages.  And  wnen  speaking  of  the 
rate  of  profit  in  new  colonies,  be  seems 
on  the  veiy  verge  of  grasping  the  com- 
plete theory  of  the  subject.  "  As  the 
colony  increases,  the  profits  of  stock 
gradually  diminish.  When  the  most 
fertile  and  best  situated  lands  have 
been  all  occupied,  less  profit  can  be 
made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  in- 
ferior both  in  soil  and  situation."  Had 
Adam  Smith  meditated  longer  on 
the  subject,  and  systematized  his 
view  of  it  by  harmonizing  with  each 
other  the  various  glimpses  which  he 
caught  of  it  from  different  points,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  this  last 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits 
usually  consequent  upon  increase  ot 
capital. 

§  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,'  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  im- 
portant writings  on  Colonization,  takes 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  subject, 
and  arrives,  through  a  substantially 
correct  series  of  deductions,  at  practi- 
cal conclusions  which  appear  to  me 
just  and  important;  but  he  is  not 
equally  happy  in  incoroorating  his 
valuable  speculations  with  the  results 
of  previous  thought,  and  reconciling 
them  with  other  truths.  Some  of  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  chapter 
"  On  the  Increase  and  Limits  of  Capi< 
tal|"  and  the  two  chapters  which  follow 
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It,^  coincide  in  their  tendency  and 
spirit  with  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
but  Dr.  Chalmers'  ideas,  though  de- 
livered,  as  is  his  custom,  with  a  most 
attractive  semblance  of  clearness,  are 
really  on  this  subject  much  more  con- 
fused than  even  those  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  more  decidedly  infected  with  the 
ofit«n  refuted  notion  that  the  compe- 
tition of  capital  lowers  general  prices ; 
the  subject  of  Money  apparently  not 
having  been  included  among  the  parts 
of  Pobtical  Economy  which  this  acute 
and  ^  vigorous  writer  had  carefully 
studied. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  explanation  of  the 
fallt)f  profits  is  briefly  this.  Production 
is  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
capital  and  of  labour,  but  also  by  the 
extent  of  the  "  field  of  employment.'' 
The  field  of  employment  for  capital  is 
twofold ;  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
the  capacity  of  foreign  markets  to  take 
its  manufactured  commodities.  On  a 
limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  capital  can  find  employment 
at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capital 
approaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when 
the  limit' is  attained,  profit  is  annihi- 
lated ;  and  can  only  be  restored  through 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  employment, 
either  by  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land, 
or  by  opening  new  markets  in  foreign 
countries,  from  which  food  and  ma- 
terials can  be  purchased  with  the 
products  of  domestic  capital.  These 
propositions  are  in  my  opinion  sub- 
stantially true ;  and,  even  to  the  phra- 
seology in  which  they  are  expressed, 
considered  as  adapted  to  popular  and 
practical  rather  tnan  scientific  uses,  I 
have  nothing  to  object.  The  error  which 
seems  to  me  imputable  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field is  that  of  supposing  his  doctrines 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles 
of  the  best  school  of  preceding  political 
economists,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
really  are,  corollaries  fix)m  those  prin- 
ciples ;  though  corollaries  which,  per- 
haps, would  not  always  have  been 
admitted  by  those  political  economists 
themselves. 

The  most  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  an 
essay  on  the  eflfects  of  Machinery)  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminster  Beview  for 


January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  ;♦ 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  3Ir. 
Wakefield,  but  which  had  preceded 
him,  though  by  a  different  path,  in 
several  of  his  leading  conclusions.  Thi.<i 
essay  excited  little  notice,  partly  from 
being  published  anonymously  in  a  pje- 
riodical,  and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  political 
economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr.  ElHs's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and 
difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Wakefield's 
speculations  and  by  those  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  solution  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy 
laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

/§  3.  There  is  at  every  time  and  place 
slme  particular  rate  of  profit,  which  is 
the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  people 
of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate 
savings,  and  to  employ  those  savings 
productively.  This  minimum  rate  of 
profit  varies  according  to  circum-  . 
stances.  It  depends  on  two  elementfs.  I 
One  is,  the  strength  of  the  efiective  * 
desire  of  accumulation;  the  compara- 
tive estimate  made  by  the  people  of 
that  place  and  era,  of  future  interests 
when  weighed  against  present.  This 
element  chiefly  afiects  the  inclination  to 
save.  The  other  element,  which  afiects 
not  so  much  the  willingness  to  save  as 
the  disposition  to  employ  savings  pro- 
ductively, is  the  degree  of  securfty  of 
capital  engaged  in  industrial  oper»> 
tions.  A  state  of  general  insecurity, 
no  doubt  affects  also  the  disposition  to 
save.  A  hoard  may  be  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional danger  to  its  reputed  possessor. 
But  as  it  may  also  be  a  poweitul  means 
of  averting  dangers,  the  effects  in  this 
respect  may  pemaps  be  looked  upon  as 
balanced.  But  in  employing  any  funds 
which  a  person  may  possess  as  capital 
on  his  own  account,  or  in  lending  it 
to  others  to  be  so  employed,  there  is 
always  some  additional  risk,  over  and 
above  that  incurred  by  keeping  it  idle 
in  his  own  custody.  This  extra  risk  is 
great  in  proportion  as  the  general  state 

*  Now  80  much  better  known  through  his 
apostolic  exertions,  by  pen,  purse,  and  per- 
son, for  the  improvement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  especially  for  the  introduction  into 
it  of  the  elements  of  practical  FoUtical 
Economy. 
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ci  locietj  u  insecure :  it  may  be  eqni- 
▼alent  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  or  to  no  more  than  one  or  two ; 
somethiDg,  however,  it  most  always 
be:  and  for  this,  tiie  eacpectation  <^ 
profit  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate. 
There  would  be  adequate  motives 
for  a  certain  amount  of  saving,  even 
if  capital  yielded  no  profit.  There 
would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by 
in  good  times  a  provision  for  bad; 
to  reserve  something  for  sickness  and 
infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure 
and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  or  a  nelp  to  children  in  the  outset 
of  it.  Savings,  however,  which  have 
only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital permanently  in  existence.  These 
motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at 
one  period,  of  life  wnat  they  purpose  to 
consume  at  another,  or  what  will  be 
consumed  by  their  children  before  they 
can  completely  provide  for  themselves. 
The  savings  by  which  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  national  capital,  usually 
emanate  from  the  desire  of  persons  to 
improve  what  is  tenned  their  condition 
in  life,  or  to  make  a  provision  for  chil- 
dren or  others,  independent  of  their 
exertions.  Now,  to  the  strength  of  these 
inclinations  it  makes  a  very  material 
difierence  how  much  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject can  be  effected  by  a  given  amount 
and  duration  of  self-denial;  which  again 
dej^nds  on  the  rate  of  profit.  And  there 
is  m  every  country  some  rate  of  profit, 
below  which  persons  in  general  will  not 
find  sufficient  motive  to  save  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  growing  richer,  or  of  leaving 
others  better  off  than  themselves.  Any 
accumulation,  therefore,  by  which  the 
general  capital  is  increased,  requires  as 
its  necessary  condition  a  certain  rate 
of  profit :  a  rate  which  an  average  per- 
son will  deem  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffi- 
cient insurance  against  risk.  There 
are  always  some  persons  in  whom  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  this 
rate  of  profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  save ;  but  these  merely  step  into  the 
place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense 
and  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average, 
and  who«  instead  of  saving,  perhaps 


even   dissipate   what  tiiej   have   i«- 
ceived. 

I  have  already  observed  that  tliic 
minimum  rate  of  profit,  less  than  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  is  lower  in  some  states 
of  society  than  in  others;  and  I  ma/ 
add,  that  the  kind  of  social  progress 
characteristic  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, tends  to  diminish  it.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  acknowledged  effects 
of  that  progress  is  an  increase  of  gene- 
ral securitv.  Destruction  bjr  wars,  and 
spoliation  by  private  or  public  violence, 
are  less  and  less  to  be  apprehended; 
and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  education  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or,  in  their 
default,  increased  regard  for  opinion, 
afford  a  growing  protection  against 
fraud  and  reckless  mismanagemeDt. 
The  risks  attending  the  investment  of 
savings  in  productive  employment,  re- 
quire therefore  a  smaller  rate  of  profit 
to  compensate  for  them  than  was  re- 
quired a  century  ago,  and  will  here- 
after require  less  than  at  present.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
consequences  of  civilization  that  man- 
kind become  less  the  slaves  of  the 
moment,  and  more  habituated  to  carry 
their  desires  and  purposes  forward  into 
a  distant  future.  This  increase  of  pro- 
vidence is  a  natural  result  of  the  in- 
creased assurance  with  which  futoritj 
can  be  looked  forward  to;  and  is,  be- 
sides, favoured  by  most  of  the  influ- 
ences which  an  industrial  life  exercises 
over  the  passions  and  inclinations  of 
human  nature.  In  proportion  as  life 
has  fewer  vicissitudes,  asnabits  become 
more  fixed,  and  great  prizes  are  less 
and  less  to  be  hoped  for  by  any  other 
means  than  long  perseverance,  man- 
kind become  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
present  indulgence  for  future  objects. 
This  increased  capacity  of  forethoujrht 
and  self-control  may  assuredly  mid 
other  things  to  exercise  itself  upon 
than  increase  of  riches,  and  some  con- 
siderations connected  with  this  to)io 
will  shortly  be  touched  upon.  M^he 
present  kind  of  social  progress,  how- 
ever, decidedly  tends,  though  not  pe^ 
haps  to  increase  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, yet  to  weaken  the  obstacles  to 
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it,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  profit 
which  people  absolutelj  require  as  an 
inducement  to  saye  and  accumulate^ 
For  these  two  reasons,  diminution  of 
risk  and  increase  of  providence,  a  profit 
or  interest  of  three  or  four  per  cent  is 
as  sufficient  a  motive  to  the  increase  of 
capital  in  England  at  the  present  day, 
as  thirtv  or  forty  per  cent  in  the  Bur- 
mese P^mpire,  or  in  England  at  the 
time  of  King  John.  In  Holland  during 
the  last  century  a  return  of  two  per 
cent,  on  government  security,  was  con- 
sistent with  an  undiminished,  if  not 
with  an  increasing  capital.  But  though 
the  minimum  rate  of  profit  is  thus  liable 
to  vary,  and  though  to  specify  exactly 
what  it  is  would  at  an^  given  time  b« 
impossible,  such  a  minimum  always 
exists ;  and  whether  it  be  high  or  low, 
when  once  it  is  reached,  no  further  in- 
crease of  capital  can  for  the  present 
take  place.  The  country  has  then 
attained  what  is  known  to  political 
economists  under  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tionary state. 

§  4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  funda- 
mental proposition  which  this  chapter 
is  intended  to  inculcate.  When  a  coun- 
try has  long  possessed  a  large  produo- 
tion,  and  a  large  net  income  to  make 
savings  from,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
means  have  long  existed  of  making  a 
great  annual  addition  to  capital ;  (the 
country  not  having,  like  America,  a 
large  reserve  of  fertile  land  still  un- 
used ;)  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  country,  that  the  rate  of 
profit  is  habitually  within,  as  it  were, 
a  hand's  breadth  of  the  minimum,  and 
the  country  therefore  on  the  verjr  verge 
of  the  stationary  state.  B^  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely,  in 
any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe, 
to  be  soon  actually  reached,  or  that 
capital  does  not  still  yield  a  profit  con- 
siderably greater  than  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  save  and  accumulate.  My 
meaning  is,  that  it  would  require  but 
a  short  time  to  reduce  profits  to  the 
minimum,  if  capital  continued  to  in- 
crease at  its  present  rate,  and  no  cir- 
cumstances having  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  rate  of  profit  occurred  in  the  mean- 


time. The  expansion  of  capital  would 
soon  reach  its  ultimate  bouudury,  if  the 
boundary  itself  did  not  continually  open 
and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  on  government  securities,  in 
which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may 
be  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  throe 
per  cent:  in  all  other  investments, 
therefore,  the  interest  or  profit  calcu- 
lated upon  (exclusively  of  what  is  pro- 
perly a  remuneration  for  talent  or  ex- 
ertion) must  be  as  much  more  than 
this  amount,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
degree  of  risk  to  whicn  the  capital  is 
thought  to  be  exposed.  Lot  us  suppose 
that  in  England  even  so  small  a  net 
profit  as  one  per  cent,  exclusive  of  in- 
surance against  risk,  would  constitute 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  save,  but 
that  less  than  this  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement.  I  now  say,  that  the 
mere  continuance  of  the  present  annual 
increase  of  capital,  if  no  circumstance 
occurred  to  counteract  its  e£fect,  would 
suffice  in  a  small  number  of  years  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per 
cent. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, we  must  suppose  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  investment.  No  more  capital 
sent  abroad  for  railways,  or  loans ;  no 
more  emigrants  taking  capital  with 
them,  to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  coun- 
tries; no  fresh  advances  made,  or 
credits  given,  by  bankers  or  merchants 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  Wo 
must  also  assume  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loans  for  unproductive  expendi- 
ture by  the  government,  or  on  mort- 
gage, or  otherwise ;  and  none  of  the 
waste  of  capital  which  now  takes  place 
by  the  &ilure  of  undertakings,  which 
people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by 
the  nope  of  a  better  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit.  We  must 
suppose  the  entire  savings  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  annually  invested  in 
really  productive  employment  within 
the  country  itself;  and  no  new  channels 
opened  by  industrial  inventions,  or  by 
a  more  extensive  substitution  of  the 
best  known  processes  for  inferior  ones. 

Few  persons  would  hesitate  to  say 
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that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
iindinj^  remunerative  em j)Io}' me nt  every 
year  for  so  much  new  capital,  and  most 
would  conclude  that  there  would  be 
what  used  to  be  termed  a  general  glut ; 
that  commodities  would  be  produced,and 
remain  unsold,  or  be  sold  only  at  a  loss. 
But  the  fiill  examination  which  we  have 
already  given  to  this  question,*  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  the  inconvenience  would  be  ex- 
perienced. The  difficulty  would  not 
consibt  in  any  want  of  a  market.  If 
the  new  capital  were  duly  shared 
among  many  varieties  of  employment, 
it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  its  p^vn 
produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause 
why  any  part  of  that  produce  should 
remain  longer  on  hand  than  formerly. 
What  would  really  be,  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible,  would  be  to  em- 
ploy this  capit4il  without  submitting  to 
a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  pro^t. 

As  capital  increased,  population 
either  would  also  increase,  or  it  would 
uor.  If  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise, 
and  a  greater  capital  would  be  distri- 
buted ill  wages  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  labourers.  There  being  no  more 
labour  than  before,  and  no  improve- 
ments to  render  the  labour  more  effi- 
cient, there  would  not  be  any  increase 
of  the  produce ;  and  as  the  capital, 
however  largely  increased,  would  only 
obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole 
savings  of  each  year  would  be  exactly  } 
so  much  subtracted  from  the  profits  of 
the  next  and  of  every  following  year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
such  ( ircumstances  profits  would  very 
soon  fall  to  the  point  at  which  further 
increase  of  cnpiial  would  cease.  An 
augmentation  of  capital,  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population,  must 
soon  reach  its  extreme  limit,  unless 
accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  of 
labour  (through  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, or  improved  mental  and  physical 
education),  or  unless  some  of  the  idle 
people,  or  of  the  unproductive  labourers, 
become  productive. 

If  population  did  increase  with  the 

increase  of  capital,  and  in  proportion  to 

it,  the  fall  of  profits  would  still  be  in- 

evitable.    Increased  population  implies 

•  Book  iii.  oh.  14. 


increased  demand  for  a,rriculti:n\l  f 
duce.    In  the  absence  of  industrial  ii-.- 
provomcnts,  this  demand  can  only  l*© 
supplied  at  an  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, either  by  cultivating  worse  lamX, 
or  by  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  already  under  til- 
lage.   The  cost  of  the  labourer's  sub- 
sistence is  therefore  increased;    and 
unless  the  labourer  submits  to  a  deteri- 
oration of  his  condition,  profits  must  fall. 
In  an  old  country  like  Kngland.  it*,  in 
addition  to  supposing  all  imprownieiit 
in  domestic  agriculture  susixinded,  wo 
suppose  that  there  is  no  increased  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  for  the 
English  market,  tide  fall  of  profits  would 
be  very  rapid.     If  both  these  avenues 
to  an  increased  suppl}'  of  food  were 
closed,  and  population  continued  to  in- 
crease, as  it  is  said  to  do,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  land  which 
admits  of  cultivation  in  the   existing 
state  of  knowledge  would  soon  be  culti- 
Tated,  and  the  cost  of  production  and 
price  of  food  would  be  fo  increased, 
that  if  the  labourers  received  the  in- 
creased money  wages  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  their  increased  expenses, 
profits  would  vei;y  soon  reach  the  mini- 
mum.    The  fall  of  profits  would  be  re- 
tarded if  money  wages  did  not  rise,  or 
rose  in  a  less  degree  ;  but  the  margin 
which  can  be  gamed  by  a  deterioratitm 
of  the  labourers'  condition  is  a  very  nar- 
row one :  in  general  they  cannot  bear 
much  reduction  ;  when  tncy  can,  they 
have  also  a  higher  standard  of  neces- 
sary requirements,  and  will  not.     On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  in  such  a  country  as  England,  if 
the  present  annual  amount  of  savings 
were  to  continue,  witliout  any  of  the 
counteracting  cireumstances  which  now 
keep  in  check  the  natural  influence  of 
those  savings  in  reducing  profit,  the 
rate  of  proiit  would  speedily  attain  the 
minimum,  and  all  further  accumula- 
tion of  Ccipital  would  for  the  present 
cease. 

§  6.  ^Vhat,  then,  are  these  counter- 
acting cireumstances,  which,  in  the 
existin?  state  of  things,  maintain  a 
tolerably  equal  struggle  against  the 
downward  tendency  of  profits,  and  }>re- 
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veit  the  great  annual  savings  which 
take  place  in  this  country,  from  de- 
pressing the  rate  of  profit  much  nearer 
to  that  lowest  point  to  which  it  is  always 
tending,  and  which,  lefl  to  itself,  it 
would  80  promptly  attain?  The  re- 
sisting agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

First  among  them,  we  may  notice 
one  which  is  so  simple  and  so  conspi- 
cuoas,  that  some  political  economists, 
especially  M.  de  Sismondi  and  Dr. 
ChalmerSy  have  attended  to  it  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.    This  is, 

^  the  waste  of  capital  in  periods  of  over- 
trading and  rash  speculation,  and  in 
the  commercial  revulsions  by  which 
such  times  are  always  followed.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  lost 
at  such  periods  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  transferred,  like  a  gambler's 
losses,  to  more  successful  speculators. 
But  even  of  these  mere  transfers,  a 
large  portion  is  always  to  foreigners, 
by  the  hasty  purchase  of  unusual 
quantities  of  foreign  goods  at  advanced 
prices.  And  much  also  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Mines  are  opened,  railways 
or  bridges  made,  and  many  other  works 
of  imccrtain  profit  commenced,  and  in 
tliese  enterprises  much  capital  is  sunk 
which  yields  cither  no  return,  or  none 
adequate  to  the  outlay.  Factories  are 
built  and  machinery  erected  beyond 
what  the  market  reqaires,  or  can  Keep 
in  employment.  Even  if  they  are  kept 
in  employment,  the  capital  is  no  less 
sunk ;  it  has  been  converted  from  cir- 
culating into  fixed  capital,  and  has 
ceased  to  have  any  infiucnce  on  wages 
or  profits.    Besides  this,  there    is  a 

i  great  improductivo  consumption  of  ca- 

f)ital,  during  the  stagnation  which  foU 
ows  a  period  of  general  over-trading. 
Establishments  are  ehut  up,  or  kept 
working  without  any  profit,  hands  are 
discharged,  and  numbers  of  persons  in 
all  ranks,  being  deprived  ot  their  in- 
come, and  thrown  for  support  on  their 
savings,  find  themselves,  after  the 
crisis  has  passed  away,  in  a  condition 
of  more  or  less  impoverishment.^Such 
are  the  effects  of  a  commercial  revul- 
siion:  and  that  such  revulsions  are  al- 
most periodical,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
very  tendency  of  profits  which  wo  are 
considering.    By  the  time  a  few  years 


have  passed  over  without  a  crisis,  so 
much  additional  capital  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  invest  it  at  the  accustomed  profit : 
all  public  securities  rise  to  a  high  price, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mer- 
cantile security  falls  very  low,  and  tho 
complaint  is  general  among  persons  in 
business  that  no  money  is  to  be  made. 
Does  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  tho  minimum,  and 
the  stationary  condition  of  capital 
would  be  attained,  if  these  accumula- 
tions went  on  without  any  counteract- 
ing principle?  But  the  diminished 
scale  of  all  safe  gains,  inclines  persons 
to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects 
which  hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of 
profit ;  and  speculations  ensue,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  revulsions,  de- 
stroy, or  transfer  to  forcijjners,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital,  produce  a 
temporary  rise  of  interest  and  profit, 
make  room  for  fresh  accumulations, 
and  tho  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerablo 
cause  which  arrests  profits  in  their 
descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping 
away  from  time  to  time  a  part  of  tho 
accumulated  mass  by  which  they  are 
forced  down.  But  this  is  not,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some 
writers,  the  principal  cause.  If  it 
were,  the  capital  of  the  country  would 
not  increase ;  but  in  England  it  does 
increase  greatly  and  rapidly.  This  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  almost  all  taxes,  by  the  continual 
growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national 
wealth,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  while  the  condition  of  tho 
labourers  is  certainly  not  declining,  but 
on  the  whole  improving.  These  things 
prove  that  each  commercial  revulsion, 
nowever  disastrous,  is  very  far  from  de- 
stroying all  the  capital  wuich  has  been 
added  to  the  accumulations  of  tho 
country  since  the  last  revulsion  pre- 
ceding it,  and  that,  invariably,  room  is 
either  found  or  made  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  perpetually  increasing 
capital,  consistently  with  not  forcing 
down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

§  6.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of 
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the  coimter-a.£:encie8,  namely,  improve- 
/  nicnts  in  production.  These  eviaently 
have  the  effect  of  extending  what  Mr. 
Wakefield  terms  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, that  is,  they  enable  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  to  be  accumulated 
and  employea  without  depressing  the 
rate  of  profit :  provided  always  that  they 
do  not  raise,  to  a  proportional  extent, 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  la- 
bourer. If  the  labouring  class  gain 
the  full  advantage  of  the  increased 
cheapness,  in  other  words,  if  monev 
wages  do  not  fall,  profits  are  not  raised, 
nor  their  fall  retarded.  But  if  the 
labourers  people  up  to  the  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  and  so  relapse 
to  their  previous  state,  profits  will  nse. 
All  inventions  which  cheapen  any  of 
the  things  consumed  by  the  labourers, 
unless  their  requirements  are  raised  in 
an  equivalent  degree,  in  time  lower 
money  wages :  and  by  doing  so,  enable 
a  greater  capital  to  be  accumulated 
and  employea,  before  profits  fisdl  back 
to  what  they  were  previously. 

Improvements  which  only  affect 
things  consumed  exclusively  by  the 
richer  classes,  do  not  operate  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  The  cheapening 
of  lace  or  velvet  has  no  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  labour ;  and  no 
mode  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it 
can  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  a  larger  capital  before 
the  minimum  is  attained.  It,  however, 
produces  an  eflect  which  is  virtually 
equivalent;  it  lowers,  or  tends  to 
'*  lower,  the  minimum  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles 
of  consumption  promotes  the  inclina- 
tion to  save,  by  affording  to  all  con- 
sumers a  surplus  which  they  may  lay 
by,  consistently  with  their  accustomed 
manner  of  living:  and  unless  they 
were  previously  suflering  actual  hard- 
ships, it  will  require  little  self-denial 
to  save  some  part  at  least  of  this  sur- 
plus. In  the  next  place,  whatever 
enables  people  to  live  equally  well  on 
a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay 
by  capital  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit. 
If  people  can  live  on  an  independence 
of  5002.  a  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  formerly  could  on  one  of  lOOOZ., 
iomo  persons  will  bo  induced  to  save 


in  hopes  of  the  one,  wlio  iiroald  bavs 
been  deterred  by  the  more  rpriciie 
prospect  of  the  other.  'All  innpro ce- 
ments, therefore,  in  the  prodnciion  of 
almost  any  commodity,  tend  in  soiree 
degree  to  widen  the  interval  which  hsa 
to  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the 
stationary  state :  but  this  efiect  belongs 
in  a  much  greater  defrree  to  the  im- 
provements which  affect  tbe  articles 
consumed  by  the  labourer,  since  the^? 
conduce  to  it  in  two  ways  ;  they  iE<l>v.  - 
people  to  accumulate  for  a  lower  pru.it, 
and  they  also  raise  the  rate  of  prclit 
itself.  / 

§  7.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  improrp- 
ments  in  production,  is  the  acqni«iti(/Q 
of  any  new  power  of  obtainiQif  cheap 
commodities  fipom  foreign  countries.   If 
necessaries    are    cheapened,  »whether 
they  are  so  by  improvements  at  home 
or  importation  from  abroad,  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  to  wages  and  profitk 
Unless  the  labourer  obtains,  and  br  an 
improvement  of  his  habitn^  standlanL 
keeps,  the  whole  benefit,  the  cost  of 
labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  pnifit 
raised.     As  long  as  food  can  oontinoe 
to  be  imported  for  an  increasing-  popu- 
lation without  any  diminution  of  cDe:ip- 
ness,  so  long  the  declension  of  pruti:^ 
through  the  increase  of  population  an<] 
capital  is  arrested,  and  accumolativ^n 
may  go  on  without  making  the  rate  of 
profit  draw  nearer  to  the  minimum. 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  beliered  by 
some,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
has  opened  to  this  comitry  a  long  en 
of  rapid  increase  of  capital  with  an 
undiminished  rate  of  profit. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  expec- 
tation is  reasonable,  one  remark  must 
be  made,  which  is  much  at  variance 
with  commonly  reoeived  notions.  Fo- 
reign trade  does  not  necessarily  increase 
the  field  of  employment  for  capital.  It 
is  not  the  mere  opening  of  a  market 
for  a  country's  productions,  that  tends 
to  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  If  nothing 
were  obtained  in  exchange  for  those 
productions  but  the  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
the  expenses  of  no  capitalist  would  be 
diminished ;  profits  would  not  be  at  all 
raised,  nor  room  made  for  the  accomn- 
lation  of  more  capital  without    sab- 
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mitting  to  a  redaction  of  prbfits :  and 
if  the  attainment  of  the  stationary 
state  were  at  all  retarded,  it  would 
only  be  because  the  diminished  cost  at 
which  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  could 
be  enjoyed,  might  induce  people,  in 
that  prospect,  to  make  fresh  savinei 
for  a  lower  profit  than  they  formerly 
were  willing  to  do.  When  foreign 
trade  makes  room  for  more  capital  at 
the  same  profit,  it  is  by  enabling  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  the  habitual  ar- 
ticles of  the  labourer's  consumption,  to 
be  obtained  at  smaller  cost.  It  may 
do  this  in  two  ways ;  by  the  importa- 
tion either  of  those  commodities  them- 
selves, or  of  the  means  and  appliances 
for  producing  them.  Cheap  iron  has, 
in  a  certain  measure,  the  same  effect 
on  profits  and  the  cost  of  labour  as 
cheap  com,  because  cheap  iron  makes 
cheap  tools  for  agriculture  and  cheap 
machinery  for  clothing.  But  a  foreign 
trade  which  neither  directly,  nor  by 
any  indirect  consequence,  increases 
the  cheapness  of  anything  consumed 
by  the  laoourers,  does  not,  any  more 
than  an  invention  or  discovery  in  the 
like  case,  tend  to  raise  profits  or  retard 
their  fall ;  it  merely  substitutes  the 
production  of  goods  tor  foreign  markets, 
m  the  room  of  the  home  production  ox 
luxuries,  leaving  the  employment  for 
capital  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
before.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  export  trade  which,  in  a  country 
that  already  imports  necessaries  or  ma- 
terials, comes  within  these  conditions : 
for  every  increase  of  exports  enables 
the  country  to  obtain  all  its  imports  on 
cheaper  terms  than  before. 

A  country  which,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  England,  admits  food  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  necessaries  and  the  materials 
of  neoessaries,  to  be  freely  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  longer 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  her  own  soil 
to  keep  up  her  rate  of  profits,  but  on  the 
soil  01  the  whole  world.  It  remains 
to  consider  how  far  this  resource  can 
be  counted  upon  for  making  bead 
during  a  very  long  period  against  the 
tendency  of  profits  to  decline  as  capital 
increases. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  that 
with  the  increase  of  capita,  popula- 


tion also  increases ;  for  if  it  did  not, 
the  consequent  rise  of  wages  would 
bring  down  profits,  in  spite  of  any 
cheapness  of  food.  Suppose  then  that 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  goes 
on  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  and 
demands  every  year  a  supply  of  imported 
food  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
^ear  preceding.  This  annual  increase 
in  the  food  demanded  from  the  export- 
ing countries,  can  only  be  obtained 
either  by  great  improvements  in  their 
agriculture,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
great  additional  capital  to  the  growth 
of  food.  The  former  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
slow  process,  from  the  rudeness  and 
ignorance  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
the  food-exporting  countries  of  Europe, 
while  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States  are  already  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  improvements  yet  made, 
BO  far  as  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
There  remains  as  a  resource,  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation.  And  on  this  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  capital  by 
which  any  such  extension  can  take 
place,  is  mostly  still  to  be  created.  In 
Poland,  Kussia,  Hungary,  Spain,  the 
increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow. 
In  America  it  is  rapid,  but  not  moro 
rapid  than  the  population.  The  prin- 
cipal fund  at  present  available  for  sup- 
plying this  country  with  a  yearly  in- 
creasing importation  of  fooci,  is  that 
portion  of  the  annual  savings  of 
America  which  has  heretofore  been 
applied  to  increasing  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  free  trade  in  com  may  pos- 
sibly divert  from  that  purpose  to  grow- 
ing food  for  our  market.  This  limited 
source  of  supply,  unless  great  improve- 
ments take  place  in  agriculture,  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
^wing  demand  of  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing a  population  as  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  our  population  and  capital 
continue  to  increase  with  their  present 
rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  which  food 
can  continue  to  oe  supplied  cheaply  to 
the  one,  is  by  sending  the  other  abroad 
to  produce  it. 

§  8.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the 
counter-forces  which  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  profits  in  a  country 
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whose  capital  increases  faster  than 
tliat  of  its  neighbours,  and  whose  pro- 
fits are  therefore  nearer  to  the  mi- 
nimum. This  is,  the  perpetual  over- 
flow of  capital  into  colonies  or  foreign 
^  countries,  to  seek  higher  profits  than 
can  be  obtained  at  home.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  for  manj  years  one 
of  the  principal  causes  by  which  the 
decline  of  profits  in  England  has  been 
arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a  fire, 
or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial  crisis 
would  have  done :  it  carries  off  a  part 
of  the  increase  of  capital  from  widch 
the  reduction  of  profits  proceeds.  Se- 
condly, the  capital  so  carried  off  is  not 
lost,  but  is  chiefly  emploved  either  in 
founding  colonies,  which  become  large 
exporters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  extending  and  perhaps  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  older  commu- 
nities. It  is  to  the  emigration  of  En- 
glish capital,  that  we  have  chiefly  to 
look  for  Iceeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap 
food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing, 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  our 
population  :  thus  enabling  an  increas- 
ing capital  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  without  reduction  of  profit,  in 
producing  manufactured  articles  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  supply  of  raw 
produce.  Thus,  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  an  agent  of  great  efficacy  in 
extending  the  field  of  employment  for 
that  which  remains:  and  it  may  be 


said  truly  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  more  capital  we  send  away,  the 
more  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  to 
retain  at  home. 

In  countries  which  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  industry  and  population,  and 
have  therefore  ^a  lower  rate  of  profit, 
than  others,  there  is  always,  long 
before  the  actual  minimum  is  reached, 
a  practical  minimum,  viz.  when  profits 
have  fallen  so  much  below  what  ther 
are  elsewhere,  that,  were  they  to  faU 
lower,  all  further  accumulations  vrould 
go  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  when  there 
is  occasion,  in  anv  rich  and  improving 
country,  to  take  the  minimum  of  profits 
at  all  into  consideration  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  only  this  practical  mi> 
nimum  that  needs  be  considered.  ''As 
lon^  as  there  are  old  countries  where 
capital  increases  vezy  rapidly,  and  new 
countries  where  profit  is  still  high, 
profits  in  the  old  countries  will  not  sink 
to  the  rate  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
accumulation ;  the  fall  is  stopped  at  the 
point  which  sends  capital  abroad.  It 
IS  only,  however,  by  improvements  in 
production,  and  even  in  the  production 
of  things  consumed  by  labourers,  that 
the  capital  of  a  country  like  England 
is  prevented  from  speedily  reaching 
that  degree  of  lowncss  of  profit,  which 
would  cause  all  further  savings  to  be 
sent  to  find  employment  in  the  ooloniet^ 
or  in  foreign  countries.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  TENDEMCT  OF  PROFITS  TO  1.  lONIMOlC. 


§  1./  The  theory  of  the  effect  of  ac- 
cumulation on  profits,  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  materially  alters 
many  of  the  practical  conclusions  which 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  follow 
from  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long 
admitted  as  tnie  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  al- 
together destroy,  in  countries  where 


profits  are  low,  the  immense  impo^ 
tanco  which  used  to  be  attached  bv 
political  economists  to  the  effects  which 
an  event  or  a  measure  of  government 
might  have  in  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  capital  of  the  country.  We 
have  now  seen  that  tlie  lowness  of  pro 
fits  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  accu- 
mulation is  so  active,  and  that  the 
increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  as  to  outstrip  the  two 
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fx>iinter-agencies,  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, and  increased  supply  of  cheap 
necessaries  from  abroad :  and  that  un- 
less a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
increase  of  capital  were  either  periodi- 
cally destroyed,  or  exported  for  foreign 
investment,  the  country  would  speedily 
Attain  the  point  at  which  further  accu- 
mulation would  cease,  or  at  least  spon- 
taneously slacken,  so  as  no  longer  to 
overpass  the  march  of  invention  in  the 
arts  which  produce  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
a  sudden  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  unaccompanied  by  any  increase 
of  productive  power,  would  be  but  of 
transitory  duration ;  since,  by  depress- 
ing profits  and  interest,  it  would  cither 
dimmish  by  a  corresponding  amount 
the  savings  which  would  be  made  from 
income  in  the  year  or  two  following,  or 
it  would  cause  an  equivalent  amount 
to  be  sent  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in 
rash  speculations.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  a  sudden  abstraction 
of  capital,  unless  of  inordinate  amount, 
liave  any  real  effect  in  impoverishing 
the  country.  After  a  few  months  or 
years,  there  would  exist  in  the  coun- 
try just  as  much  capital  as  if  none  had 
been  taken  away.  The  abstraction,  by 
raising  profits  and  interest,  would  give 
a  fresn  stimulus  to  the  accumulative 
principle,  which  would  speedily  fill  up 
the  vacuum.  Probably,  indeed,  the 
only  effect  that  would  ensue,  would  be 
that  for  some  time  afterwards  less  capi- 
tal would  be  exported,  and  less  thrown 
away  in  hazardous  speculation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  view  of 
thin^  greatly  weakens,  in  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  country,  the  force  of 
the  economical  argument  against  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  really 
valuable,  even  though  industriously  un- 
productive, purposes.  If  for  any  great 
object  of  justice  or  philanthropic  policy, 
such  as  the  industrial  regeneration  of 
Ireland,  or  a  comprehensive  measure 
of  colonization  or  of  public  education, 
it  were  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum 
by  way  of  loan,  politicians  need  not 
demur  to  the  abstraction  of  so  much 
capital,  as  tending  to  dry  up  the  ner- 
manent  sonrces  of  the  country's  wealth, 
and  dimiaish  the  fund  whicn  supplies 
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the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. The  utmost  expense  which 
could  be  requisite  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, would  not  in  all  probability  de* 
prive  one  labourer  of  employment,  or 
aiminish  the  next  year's  production  by 
one  ell  of  cloth  or  one  bushel  of  grain. 
In  poor  countries,  the  capital  of  the 
country  requires  the  legislator's  sedu- 
lous care;  he  is  bound  to  be  most 
cautious  of  encroaching  upon  it,  and 
should  favour  to  the  utmost  its  accu- 
mulation at  home,  and  its  introduction 
from  abroad.  But  in  rich,  populous, 
and  highly  cultivated  countnes,  it  is 
not  capital  which  is  the  deficient  ele- 
ment, but  fertile  land ;  and  what  the 
legislator  should  desire  and  promote,  is 
not  a  greater  aggregate  saving,  but  a 
greater  return  to  savings,  either  by  im- 
proved cultivation,  or  by  access  to  the 
produce  of  more  fertile  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  such  countries, 
the  government  majr  take  any  moderate 
portion  of  the  capital  of  tne  countiy 
and  expend  it  as  revenue,  without 
affecting  the  national  wealth :  the  whole 
being  either  drawn  from  that  portion 
of  the  annual  savings  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent  abroad,  or  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  since  every  million  spent  makes 
room  for  another  million  to  bo  saved 
before  reaching  the  overflowing  point. 
When  the  object  in  view  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  such  an  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure that  furnishes  the  daily  en- 
joyments of  the  people,  the  only  well- 
grounded  economical  objection  against 
taking  the  necessary  funds  directly 
from  capital,  consists  of  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  process  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  debt. 

The  same  considerations  enable  us 
to  throw  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard, 
one  of  the  common  arguments  against 
emigration  as  a  means  of  relief  mr  the 
labouring  class.  Emigration,  it  is  said, 
can  do  no  good  to  the  labourers.  i(  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost,  as  much  must 
be  taken  away  irom  the  capital  of  the 
country  fis  from  its  population.  That 
anything  like  this  proportion  could  r<»- 
quire  to  be  abstracted  from  capital  for 
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tbe  purpose  even  of  the  most  eirtensire 
colonization,  few,  I  sboald  think,  would 
now  assert :  but  even  on  that  untenable 
supposition,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  no  benefit  would  be  conferrea  on 
the  labouring  class.  If  one-tenth  of 
the  labouring  people  of  England  were 
transferred  to  the  colonies,  and  along 
with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country,  either  wages,  or 
profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, by  the  diminii-hed  pressure  of 
capital  and  population  upon  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land.  There  would  be  a 
reduced  demand  for  food :  the  inferior 
arable  lands  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  would  become  pasture ; 
the  superior  would  be  cultivated  less 
highly,  but  with  a  greater  proportional 
return  ■,  food  would  be  lowered  in  price, 
and  though  money  wages  woula  not 
rise,  every  labourer  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  in  circumstances;  an 
improvement  which,  if  no  increased 
stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages 
ensued,  would  be  pennanent ;  while  if 
there  did,  profits  would  rise,  and  acca- 
mulat^on  start  forward  so  as  to  repair 
the  loss  of  capital.  The  landlords  alone 
would  sustain  some  loss  of  income;  and 
even  they,  only  if  colonization  went  to 
the  length  of  actuaUy  diminishing  capi- 
tal and  population,  but  not  if  it  merely 
carried  off  the  annual  increase. 

§  2.  From  the  same  principles  we 
are  now  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  con- 
clusion respecting  the  effects  which 
machinery,  and  generally  the  sinking 
of  capital  for  a  pi*oductive  purpose,  pro- 
duce upon  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
characteristic  property  of  this  class  of 
industrial  improvements  is  the  conver- 
sion of  circulating  capital  into  fixed  : 
and  it  was  shown  in  tne  First  Book,* 
that  in  a  country  where  capital  accu- 
mulates slowly,  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, permanent  improvements  of 
land,  and  the  like,  might  1^,  for  the  time, 
extremely  injurious ;  since  the  capital 
80  employed  might  be  directly  taken 
from  the  wages  fund,  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  and  the  employment  for 
Vibour  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual 
*  Supra,  p.  59. 


produce  of  the  country  actually  fiini- 
nished.      But  in  a  country  of  gi^at 
annual  savings  and  low  profits,  no  soch 
effects  •  need  be  apprehended.      Since 
even  the  emigration  of  capital,  or  its 
unproductive  expenditure,  or  its  abso- 
lute waste,  do  not  in  such  a  country, 
if  confined  within  any  moderate  boun^ 
at  all  diminish  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  wages  fund — still  less  can  the 
mere  conversion  of  a  like  sum  into  fixed 
capita),  which  continues  to  be  pixxlnc- 
tive,  have  that  effect.    It  merely  draws 
off  at  one  orifice  what  was  already  How- 
ing  out  at  another;  or  if  not,  the  ^ater 
vacant  space  left  in  the  reservoir  does 
but  cause  a  greater  quantity  to  flow  in. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  mischievous 
derangements    of   the    money-market 
which  have  been   occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  great  sums  in  railways,  I  was 
never  able  to  agree  with  those  who 
apprehended  mischief,  from  this  source, 
to  the  productive  resources  of  the  conn* 
try.    Not  on  the  absurd  ground  (which 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  needs  no  coniuta- 
tion)  that  railway  expenditure  is  a  mere 
transfer  of  capital  m>m  hand  to  hand, 
by  which  nothing  is  lost  or  dcstroyed. 
This  is  true  of  wnat  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land ;  a  portion  too  of  what 
is  paid  to  parliamentary  agents,  coun- 
sel, engineers,  and  surveyors,  is  saved 
by  those  who  receive  it,  and  becomes 
capital  again :  but  what   is  laid  out 
in  the  bond  fide  construction  of  the  rail- 
way itself,  is  lost  and  gone ;  when  once 
expended,  it  is  incapable  of  ever  being 
paid  in  wages  or  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  labourers  again ;  as  a  matter 
of  account,  the  result  is  that  so  much 
food  and  clothing  and  tools  have  been 
consumed,  and  tne  country  has  got  a 
railway  instead.     But  what  I  would 
urge  is,  that  sums  so  applied  are  mostly 
a  mere  appropriation  of   the    annual 
overflowing  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  abroad,  or  been  thrown  away  un- 
profitably,  leaving  neither  a  railwavnor 
any  other  tangible  result.    The  railway 
gambling  of  1844  and  1845  probably 
saved  the  country  from  a  depression  of 
profits  and  interest,  and  a  rise  of  all 
public  and  private  securities,   which 
would  have  engendered  still  wilder  sp^ 
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dilations,  and  when  the  effects  camo 
afterwards  to  bo  complicated  by  the 
scarcity  of  food,  would  nave  ended  in  a 
still  moro  formidable  crisis  than  was 
expeiienced  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  poorer  conntries  of 
Europe,  the  rage  for  railway  construc- 
tion might  have  had  worse  consequences 
than  in  England,  were  it  not  that  in 
those  countries  such  enterprises  are  in 
a  great  measure  carried  on  by  foreign 
capital.  The  railway  operations  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  competition 
for  the  overflowing  capital  of  the  coun- 
tries where  profit  is  low  and  capital 
abundant,  as  England  and  Holland. 
The  English  railway  speculations  are 
a  struggle  to  keep  our  annual  increase 
of  capital  at  home;  those  of  foreign 
countries  are  an  effort  to  obtain  it.* 
f  It  already  appears  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  conversion  of  cir- 
culating capital  into  fixed,  whether  by 
railways,  or  manufactories,  or  ships,  or 
machinery,  or  canals,  or  mines,  or  works 
of  draina^  and  irrigation,  is  not  likely, 
in  any  rich  country,  to  diminish  the 
gross  produce  or  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment ror  labour.  *How  much  then  is  the 
case  strengthened,  when  we  consider 
that  these  transformations  of  capital  are 
of  the  nature  of  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, which,  instead  of  ultimately  dimi- 
nishing circulating  capital,  are  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  its  increase ;  since 
they  alone  enable  a  country  to  possess 
a  constantly  augmenting  capital,  with- 
out reducing  profits  to  the  rate  which 
would  cause  accumulation  to  stop. 
There  is  hardly  any  increase  of  fixed 
capita]  which  does  not  enable  the 
country  to  contain  eventually  a  larger 
circulating  capital,  than  it  otherwise 
could  possess  and  employ  within  its 

*  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point*  oat  how 
Ailly  the  remarks  In  the  text  have  been  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  fhcts.  The  r^ipital  of  the 
country,  far  flrom  hairing  been  in  any  degree 
impaired  by  tlie  large  amount  sunk  in  rail- 
way con.4tructioD9  was  soon  again  over- 
flowing. 


own  limits;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when 
it  proves  successful,  does  not  cheapen 
the  articles  on  which  wages  are  habi- 
tually expended.  All  capital  sunk  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  land 
lessens  the  cost  of  tood  and  materials ; 
almost  all  improvements  in  machinery 
cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  or 
lodging,  or  the  tools  with  which  these 
are  made ;  improvements  in  locomotion, 
such  as  railways,  cheapen  to  the  con- 
sumer all  things  which  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improve- 
ments make  the  labourers  better  off 
with  the  same  money  wages,  better  off 
if  they  do  not  increase  their  rate  of 
multiplication.  But  if  they  do,  and 
wages  consequently  fall,  at  least  profits 
rise,  and,  while  accumulation  receives 
an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made 
for  a  greater  amount  of  capital  before 
a  su£Qcient  motive  arises  for  sending  it 
abroad .  E  ven  the  improvements  which 
do  not  cheapen  the  things  consumed 
by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  raise  profits  nor  retain  capital 
in  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  lowering  the  minimum  of  profit 
for  which  people  will  ultimately  consent 
to  save,  leave  an  ampler  margin  than 
previously  for  eventual  accumulation, 
oefore  arriving  at  the  stationary  state. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  ira- 
provcmente  in  production,  and  emigra- 
tion of  capital  to  the  moro  fertile  soils 
and  unwonted  mines  of  the  uninhabited 
or  thinly  peopled  parts  of  thejglobe,  do 
not,  as  appears  to  a  superficial  view, 
diminish  the  gross  produce  and  the 
demand  for  labour  at  home,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  what  we  have  chiefiy 
to  depend  ou  for  increasing  both,  and 
are  even  the  necessary  conditions  of 
any  great  or  prolonged  augmentation 
of  either.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not 
very  narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a 
country  like  England  expends  in  these 
two  ways,  the  more  she  will  have  left 
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CHAPTER  VL 


OP  THE  8TATI0HABT  8TATB. 


§  1.  The  precediDg  chapters  com- 
prise the  general  theory  of  the  econo- 
mical progress  of  society,  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood ;  the  progress  of  capital,  of 

g)pulation,  and  of  the  productive  arts, 
ut  in  contemplating  any  progressive 
movement,  not  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
tracing  the  laws  of  the  movement ;  it 
cannot  hut  ask  the  further  question,  to 
what  goal?  Towards  what  ultimate 
point  is  society  tending  by  its  indus- 
trial progress?  When  the  progress 
ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to 
expect  that  it  will  leave  mankind  ? 

It  must  always  have  been  seen,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  by  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  increase  of  wealth  is 
not  boundless :  that  at  the  end  of  what 
they  term  the  progressive  state  lies  the 
stationary  state,  that  all  progi-ess  in 
wealth  is  but  a  postponement  of  this, 
and  that  each  step  in  advance  is  an 
approach  to  it.  We  have  now  been 
led  to  recognise  that  this  ultimate  goal 
is  at  all  times  near  enough  to  be  fully 
in  view;  that  we  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  it,  and  that  if  we  have  not 
reached  it  long  ago,  it  is  because  the 
goal  itself  flies  before  us.  The  richest 
and  most  prosperous  countries  would 
very  soon  attain  the  stationary  state, 
if  no  further  improvements  were  made 
in  the  productive  arts,  and  if  there 
were  a  suspension  of  tho  overflow  of 
capital  from  those  countries  into  the 
uncultivated  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of 
the  earth. 

This  impossibility  of  ultimately 
avoiding  the  stationary  state — this 
irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream 
of  human  industry  should  finally 
spread  itself  oat  into  an  apparently 
Bta^ant  sea — must  have  been,  to  the 
political  economists  of  the  last  two 
generations,  an  unpleasing  and  dis- 
couraging prospect ;  for  the  tone  and 
tendency  of  tneir  speculations  goes 


completely  to  identify  all  thaiiseoono 
mically  desirable  with  the  progressive 
state,  and  with  that  alone.     With  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  for  example,  prosperity  does 
not  mean  a  large  production  and  a  ^ood 
distribution  of  wealUi,  but  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  it ;   his  test  of  prosperitj  is 
high  profits;  and  as  the  tendency  of 
that  very  increase  of  wealth,  which  be 
calls  prosperity,  is  towards  low  profits, 
economical  progress,  according  to  him, 
must  tend  to  the  extinction  of  proe- 
perity.    Adam  Smith  always  asanm^ 
that  the  condition  of  the  maaa  of  the 
people,  though  it  may  not  be  posit!  velj 
distressed,  must  be  pinched  and  stinted 
in  a  stationary  condition  of  wealth,  and 
can  only  be  satisfactory  in  a  progressive 
state.    The  doctrine  that»  to  however 
distant  a  time  incessant  struggling  maj 
put  offour  doom,  the  progress  of  society 
must  "end  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 
far  from  being,  as  many  people  still 
believe,  a  wicked  inyention  of  Mr.  Hal- 
thus,  was  either  expressly  or  tadtlj 
affirmed  by  his  most  distinguished  pre- 
decessors, and  can  only  be  suooessfolly 
combated  on  his  principles.    Before  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  as  the  actiye  foroe 
in  determining  the  remuneration    of 
labour,  the  increase  of  mankind  was 
virtually  treated  as  a  constant  quan- 
tity:  it  was,  at  all  events,  assumed 
that  in  the  natural  and  normal  state 
of  human  afiairs  population  must  con- 
stantly increase,  from  which  it  followed 
that  a  constant  increase  of  the  means 
of  support  was  esseutial  to  the  phjsicsl 
comfort  or  the  mass  of  mankina.     The 
I  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus*  Essay  is 
the  era  from  which  better  views  of  this 
subject  must  be  dated;  and  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  errora  of 
his  first  edition,  few  writers  have  done 
more  than  himself,  in  the  subsequent 
editious,  to  promote  these  juster  and 
more  hopeful  anticipations. 
•^  Even  in  a  progressive  state  of  capita^ 
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in  old  coimtries,  a  conscientious  or  pru- 
dential restraint  on  population  is  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  the  increase  of 
numbers   from    outstripping    the    in- 
crease of  capital,  land  the  condition 
of  the  classes  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of   society  from    being    deteriorated. 
MThcre  there  is  not,  in  the  people,  or 
in  some  verj  large  proportion  oithem, 
a  resolute  resistance  to  this  deteriora- 
tion— a  determination  to  preserve  an  es- 
tablished standard  of  comfort — the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  class  sinks,  even 
in  a  progressive  state,  to  the  lowest 
point  which  thej  will  consent  to  en- 
dure.   The  same  determination  would 
be  equally  effectual  to  keep  up  their 
condition  in  the  stationary  state,  and 
would  be  quite  as  likely  to  exist.    In- 
deed, even  now,  the  countries  in  which 
the  greatest  prudence  is  manifested  in 
the  regulating  of  population,  are  oflen 
those  in  which  capital  increases  least 
rapidly.     Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
prospect  of  employment  for  increased 
numuers,  there  is  apt  to  appear  less 
necessi  t v  for  pruden  tial  restrain  t.   If  it 
were  evident  that  a  new  hand  could  not 
obtain  employment  but  bv  displacing, 
or  succeeding  to,  one  already  employed, 
the  combinea  influences  of  prudence  and 
public  opinion  might  in  some  measure 
be  relied  on  for  restricting  the  coming 
generation  within  the  numbers  neces- 
Bary  for  replacing  the  present. 


sillt: 


$  2.  I  cannot)  therefore,  regard  the 
s^ionary  stato  of  capital  and  wealth 
with  the  unaffected  aversion  so  gene- 
rally manifested  towards  it  by  political 
economists  of  the  old  school.  1  am  in- 
clined to  belieye  that  it  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  /ery  considerable  improve- 
ment on  our  present  conditio!^  1  con- 
fess I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal 
of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think 
that  the  normal  state  of  human  beings 
is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on ;  that 
the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life, 
are  the  most  desiraole  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  but  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  It  may  be  a  necea- 
Boxy  stage  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 


tion, and  those  European  nations  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  preserved  from  it,  may  have  it  yet 
to  undergo  ^t  is  an  incident  of  growth 
not  a  mark  of  deciinu,^ur  il  is  not  ne- 
cessarily destructive  of  the  higher  as- 
pirations and  the  heroic  virtues ;  as 
America,  in  her  ereat  civil  war,  is 

Proving  to  the  world,  both  by  her  con- 
uct  as  a  people  and  by  numerous 
splendid  inuiviaual  examples,  and  as 
England,  it  is  to  be  hopeo,  would  also 
prove  on  an  equally  trying  and  exciting 
occasion.  But  it  is  not  a  kind  of  sociid 
perfection  which  philanthropists  to 
come  will  feci  any  very  eager  desire  to 
assist  in  realizing.  Most  fitting,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  while  riches  are  power, 
and  to  grow  as  rich  as  possible  the 
universal  object  of  ambition,  the  path 
to  its  attainment  should  be  open  to  all, 
without  &vour  or  partiality.  But  the 
best  state  for  human  nature  is  that  in 
which,  while  no  one  is  poor,  no  one 
desires  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any  reason 
to  fear  being  thrust  back,  by  the  efforts 
of  others  to  push  themselves  forward. 

That  the  energies  of  mankind  should 
be  kept  in  employment  by  the  struggle 
for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  by 
the  struggle  of  war,  until  the  better 
minds  succeed  in  educating  the  others 
into  better  things,  is  undoubtedly  more 
desirable  than  that  thejf  should  rust 
and  stagnate.  While  minds  are  coarse 
they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and  let 
them  have  them.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  present 
very  early  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment as  its  ultimate  type,  may  be 
excused  for  bein^  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  kind  of  economical  pro- 
gress which  excites  the  congratulations 
of  ordinary  politicians;  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production  and  accumulation. 
For  the  safety  of  national  independence 
it  is  essential  that  a  country  should  not 
fall  much  behind  its  neighbours  in  these 
things.  But  in  themselves  they  are  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  else 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  of 
congratulation  that  persons  who  are 
already  richer  than  an;y  one  needs  to 
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be,  should  bave  doubled  their  means  of 
consuming  things  which  give  little  or 
no  pleasure  except  as  representative  of 
wealth ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals 
should  pass  over,  eveiy  year,  from  the 
middle  classes  into  a  richer  class,  or 
from  the  class  of  the  occupied  rich  to 
that  of  the  unoccupied.  It  is  only  in 
the  backward  countries  of  the  world 
that  increased  production  is  still  an  im- 
portant object :  in  those  most  advanced, 
what  is  economically  needed  is  a  better 
distribution,  of  whicn  one  indispensable 
means  is  a  stricter  restraint  on  popula- 
tion. Levelling  institutions,  cither  of 
a  just  or  of  an  unjust  kind,  cannot 
alone  accomplish  it;  they  may  lower 
the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cannot, 
of  themselves,  permanently  raise  the 
depths. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose 
this  better  distribution  of  property  at- 
tained, by  the  joint  effect  of  the  pru- 
dence and  frugality  of  individuals,  and 
of  a  system  of  legislation  favouring 
equality  of  fortunes,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  just  claim  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  fruits,  whether  great  or 
small,  of  his  or  her  own  industry.  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  (according 
to  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  a  former 
chapter,-''}  a  limitation  of  the  sum  which 
any  one  person  may  acquire  by  gift  or 
inheritance,  to  the  amount  sumcient  to 
constitute  a  moderate  independence. 

^nder  this  twofold  influence,  society 
would  exhibit  these  leading  features; 
a  well-paid  and  affluent  body  of  la- 
bourers ;  no  enormous  fortunes,  except 
what  were  earned  and  accumulated 
during  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  much 
larger  body  of  persons  than  at  present, 
not  only  exempt  from  the  coarser  toils, 
but  with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical 
and  mental,  from  mechanical  details, 
to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  life, 
and  afford  examples  of  them  to  the 
classes  less  favourably  circumstanced 
.  for  their  growth.  This  condition  of 
society,  so  greatly  preferable  to  the 
present,  is  not  only  peri'ectlv  compatible 
with  the  stationary  state,  but,  it  would 
seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that 
state  than  with  any  other. 

**■  ITiere  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt, 
*  8npra«  v.  139. 


and  even  in  old  countries,  far  a  great 
increase  of  population,  supposing  the 
arts  of  life  to  go  on  improving,  and 
capital  to  increase.  But  even  if  innocu- 
ous, I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason 
for  desiring  it.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion necessary  to  enable  mankind  to 
obtain,  in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the 
advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 
social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  most 
populous  countries,  been  attained.  A 
population  may  be  too  crowded,  though 
all  be  amply  supplied  with  food  and 
raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  bo 
kept  pcrfoi'ce  at  all  times  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  species.  A  world  from  which 
solitude  is  extirpated,  is  a  veiy  poor 
ideal.  Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  being 
often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of 
meditation  or  of  character ;  and  soli- 
tude in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts 
and  aspirations  which  are  not  only  good 
for  the  individual,  but  which  societv 
could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  there  much 
satisfaction  in  amtemplating  the  world 
with  nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  nature ;  with  every  rood  of 
land  brought  into  cultivation,  which  is 
capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
bcmgs ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural 
pasture  {)loughed  up,  all  quadrupeds  or 
binls  which  are  not  domesticated  for 
man's  use  exterminated  as  his  rivals 
for  food,  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous 
tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place 
left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  iiower  could 
grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a 
weed  in  tlie  name  of  improved  agricul- 
ture. If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great 
portion  of  its  pleasantness  which  it 
owes  to  things  that  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  would 
extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but 
not  a  better  or  a  happier  population,  I 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity, 
that  thev  will  be  content  to  be  sta- 
tionary, long  before  necessity  compels 
them  to  it. 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  remark 
that  a  stationary  condition  of  capital 
and  population  implies  no  stationary 
state  of  human  improvement.^^.  There 
would  be  as  much  scope  as  ever  fur  all 
kinds  of  mental  culture,  and  moral  and 
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Mociel  progress ;  as  mach  room  for  im- 
proying  tbe  Art  of  Living,  and  mudi 
more  likelihood  of  its  being  improyed, 
when  minds  ceased  to  be  engroraed  by 
the  art  of  getting  oil  Even  the  indus- 
trial arts  might  be  as  earnestly  and  as 
successfully  cultivated,  with  this  sole 
difference,  that  instead  of  serving  no 

SurpcNBe  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  in- 
ustrial  improvements  would  produce 
their  legitimate  clTect,  that  of  abiidgiug 
labour.  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  ^ct  made 
hsre  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any 
human  being.  They  have  enabled^  a 
greater  population  to  live  the  same  life 
of  drudgery  and  imprisonment,  and  an 


increased  number  of  manufacturers  and 
others  to  make  fortunes.  They  have 
increased  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  efiect  those  great  changes  in  humao 
destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  futurity  to  accompli^.  Only 
when,  in  addition  to  just  institationa» 
the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  fore- 
sight, can  the  conquests  made  from  the 
powera  of  nature  by  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become 
the  common  property  of  the  species, 
and  the  means  of  iitkraroving  and  ele- 
Tating  the  universtil  I^SJT 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OK  TEZ  PBOBABLE  FUTUBIT7  OF  THE  LABOUIUKO  CLASSES. 


§  1.  The  obseiTations  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  had  for  their  principal 
object  to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of 
human  society.  Their  applicability  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  present  times, 
consists  in  moderating  the  inordinate 
importance  attached  to  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production,  and  fixing  atten- 
tion upon  improved  distribution,  and  a 
large  remuneration  of  labour,'  as  the 
two  desiderata.  Whether  the  aggre- 
gate produce  increases  absolutely  or 
not,  is  a  thing  in  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  has  been  obtained,  neither  the 
legislator  nor  the  philanthropist  need 
feel  an^  strong  interest :  but,  that  it 
should  increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  in  it,  is  of  the 
utmost  possible  importance ;  and  this, 
(whether  the  wealth  of  mankind  be 
stationary,  or  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  ever  known  in  an  old  country,) 
must  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  most  numerous  class,  the  class  of 
manual  labourers. 

When  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or 
elsewhere,  of  "  the  labouring  classes,'* 
or  of  labourers  as  a  "  class,"  I  use  those 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom, 
and  as  descriptiye  of  an  existing,  but 


by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  re- 
cognise as  either  just  or  salutary,  a 
state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any 
"  class"  which  is  not  labouring ;  any 
human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of 
human  life,  except  those  unable  to 
labour,  or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest 
by  previou3  toil.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  great  social  evil  exists  of  a  non- 
labouring  class,  labourers  also  consti- 
tute a  class,  and  may  be  spoken  of, 
though  only  provisionally,  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social 
aspect,  the  state  of  the  labouring  people 
has  latterly  been  a  subject  of  much 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than 
foimerly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  be- 
come very  generaL  The  suggestions 
which  have  l)een  promulgated,  and  the 
controversies  which  have  been  excitec^ 
on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  in 
evidence  the  existence  of  two  confiiot- 
ing  theories,  respecting  the  social  posi- 
tion desirable  for  manual  labourers. 
The  one  may  be  ci^Uqd  the  th<lQJQr  gf 
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dependence  and  protection,  the  other 
that  ot  Belf-depeniience. 

According  to  the  fonner  theory,  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  in  all  things  which 
affect  them  collectively,  ehomd  be  re- 
gulated/or them,  not  bv  them.  They 
should  not  be  required  or  encouragt^d 
to  think  for  themflelTes,  orgiye  to  their 
own  reflection  or  forecast  an  influential 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  des- 
tiny. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them, 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
lot,  as  the  commander  and  officers  of 
an  aimy  take  that  oi  the  soldiers  com- 
posing it.  This  function,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  higher  classes  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  perform  conscien- 
tiously, and  their  whole  demeanour 
should  impress  the  poor  with  a  reliance 
on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  pas- 
sive and  active  obedience  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  them,  they  may  resign 
themselves  in  all  other  respects  to  a 
trustful  ifuotunancey  and  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  The 
relation  between  rich  and  poor,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  (a  theory  also  ap- 
plied to  the  relation  between  men  and 
women)  should  be  only  partly  authori- 
tative :  it  should  be  amiable,  moral, 
and  sentimental :  affectionate  tutelage 
on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  grateuil 
deference  on  the  other.  I'he  rich  should 
be  in  loco  j^rentis  to  the  poor,  guiding 
and  restraining  them  like  children.  Of 
spontaneous  action  on  their  part  there 
should  be  no  need.  They  should  be 
called  on  for  nothing  but  to  do  their 
day*s  work,  and  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
gious. Their  morality  and  religion 
should  be  provided  for  them  by  their 
superiors,  who  should  see  them  pro- 
perly taught  it,  and  should  do  all  tnat 
IS  necessary  to  ensure  their  being,  in 
return  for  labonr  and  attachment,  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  housed,  spiritually 
edified,  and  innocently  amused. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Present  assumes  the  form  of 
Affection  and  regret  towards  the  Past 
Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  an  un- 
conscious influence  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  numbers  who  never 
consciously  guide  themselves  by  any 


ideal.  It  has  also  this  in  oominon  witk 
other  ideals,  that  it  has  never  been  hia- 
torically  realized.  It  makes  its  appeal 
to  our  imaginative  sympathies  in  the 
character  of  a  restoration  of  the  ^ood 
times  of  our  forefathers.  Bat  no  times 
csn  be  pointed  oat  in  which  the  higher 
classes  of  this  or  any  other  conntry  per- 
formed a  part  even  dustantly  resembUn^ 
the  one  assigned  to  them  in  this  theory. 
It  is  an  idealization,  grounded  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  here  and  there 
an  individual.  All  privileged  and 
powerful  classes,  as  such,  have  ated 
their  power  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  have  indulged  their 
self-importance  in  despising,  and  not  in 
lovingly  caring  for,  those  who  were,  in 
their  estimation,  degraded,  by  being 
under  the  necessity  of  working  for  their 
benefit.  I  do  not  affirm  that  what  has 
always  been  must  always  be,  or  that 
human  improvement  has  no  tendency 
to  correct  tlie  intensely  selfish  feelings 
engendered  by  power;  but  though  the 
evu  may  be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated, until  the  power  itself  is  with- 
drawn. This,  at  least,  seems  to  me  un- 
deniable, that  long  before  the  superior 
classes  could  be  sufficiently  improved 
to  govern  in  the  tutelary  manner  sup- 
posed, the  inferior  classes  would  be  too 
much  improved  to  be  so  governed. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  that  is  se- 
ductive in  the  picture  of  society  which 
this  theory  presents.  Though  the  facts 
of  it  have  no  prototype  in  the  past,  the 
feelings  have.  In  them  lies  all  that 
there  is  of  reality  in  the  conception. 
As  the  idea  is  essentially  repulsive  of 
a  society  only  held  together  by  the  re- 
lations and  feelings  arising  out  of  ^- 
cuniaiy  interests,  so  there  is  somethmg 
naturally  attractive  in  a  form  of  society 
abounding  in  strong  personal  attach- 
ments and  disinterested  self-devotion. 
Of  such  feelings  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  relation  of  protector  and  pro- 
tected has  hitherto  been  the  richest 
source.  The  strongest  attachments  of 
human  beings  in  general,  are  towaids 
the  things  or  the  persons  that  stand 
between  them  and  some  dreaded  evil 
Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless  violence 
and  insecurity,  and  general  hardness 
and  roughness  of  manners,  in  which 
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life  IB  beset  with  dangers  and  suiTerings 
at  every  step,  to  those  who  haye  neither 
a  oommanaing  position  of  their  own, 
nor  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some 
one  who  has — a  generous  giving  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  grateful  receiving  oi  it, 
are  the  strongest  ties  which  connect 
human  beings ;  the  feelings  arising  from 
that  relation  are  their  warmest  feel- 
ings ;  all  the  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
ness of  the  most  sensitive  natures  gather 
ronnd  it ;  loyalty  on  the  one  part  and 
chivalry  on  the  other  are  principles  ex- 
alted into  passions.  I  do  not  desire  to 
depreciate  these  qualities.  The  error 
lies  in  not  perceiving,  that  these  virtues 
and  sentiments,  like  the  clanship  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab, 
belong  emphatically  to  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  of  the  social  union,  and 
that  the  feelings  between  protector  and 
protected,  whether  between  kings  and 
subjects,  rich  and  poor,  or  Tnen  and 
women,  can  no  longer  have  this  beauti- 
ful and  endearing  character,  t^here 
there  are  no  longer  any  serious  dangers 
from  which  to  protect.  What  is  there 
in  the  present  state  of  society  to  make 
it  natural  that  human  beingH,of  ordinary 
strength  and  courage,  should  glow  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  devotion  in 
return  for  protection  ?  The  laws  pro- 
tect them ;  wherever  the  laws  do  not 
criminally  fail  in  their  duty.  To  be 
under  the  power  of  some  one,  instead 
of  being  as  formerly  the  sole  condition 
of  safety,  is  now,  speaking  generally, 
the  only  situation  which  exposes  to 
grievous  wrong.  The  so^alled  protec- 
tors are  now  the  only  persons  against 
whom,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
protection  is  needed.  The  brutality 
and  tyranny  with  which  every  police 
report  is  fiUed,  are  those  of  husbands  to 
wives,  of  parents  to  children.  That 
the  law  does  not  prevent  these  atroci- 
ties, that  it  is  only  now  making  a  first 
timid  attempt  to  repress  and  punish 
them,  is  no  matter  of  necessity,  but  the 
deep  disgrace  of  those  by  whom  the 
laws  are  made  and  administered.  No 
man  or  woman  who  either  possesfes  or 
is  able  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, requires  any  other  protection 
than  tnat  which  the  law  could  and 
ooght  to  give.    This  being  the  case,  it 


argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture to  continue  taking  for  granted 
that  relations  founded  on  protection 
must  always  subsist,  and  not  to  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  of  the  power  which  belongs 
to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessities 
which  justify  it,  must  engender  feelings 
opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men,  at  least  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the 
patriarchal  or  patenial  system  of  go- 
vernment is  one  to  which  they  will  not 
again  be  subject.  That  question  was 
decided,  when  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  allowed  access  to  newspapers 
and  political  tracts;  when  dissenting 
preacners  were  suffered  to  go  among 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  faculties  and 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds 
professed  and  countenanced  by  their 
superiors;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially 
under  the  same  roof;  when  railways 
enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  change  their  patrons  and 
employers  as  easily  as  their  coats; 
when  they  were  encouraged  to  seek  a 
share  in  the  government,  by  means  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  The  working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into 
their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetually 
showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their 
own,  but  opposite  to  them.  Some 
among  the  higher  classes  flatter  them- 
selves that  tnese  tendencies  may  be 
counteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education;  but  they  have  let  the  time 
go  by  for  giving  an  education  which 
can  serve  their  purpose.  The  principles 
of  the  Reformation  have  reached  as 
low  down  in  society  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  poor  will  not  much 
longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of 
other  people's  prescribing.  1  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially  the  town  population,  and  the 
districts  of  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
ture or  the  highest  wages,  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  Among 
the  more  inert  and  less  modernized 
agricultural  population  of  the  southern 
counties,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
gentry  to  retain,  for  some  time  longer. 
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something  of  tlie  ancient  deference  and 
submission  of  the  poor,  by  bribing 
them  with  high  wages  and  constant 
employment;  by  ensuring  them  sup- 
port, and  never  requiring  them  to  ad 
an3rthing  which  they  do  not  like.  But 
these  are  two  conmtions  which  never 
have  been  combined,  and  never  can  be, 
for  long  together.  A  guarantee  of 
subsistence  can  only  be  practically 
kept  up,  when  work  is  enforced,  and 
superfluous  multiplication  restrained, 
by  at  least  a  moral  compulsion.  It  is 
then,  that  the  would-be  revivers  of  old 
times  which  the^  do  not  understand, 
would  feel  practically  in  how  hopeless 
a  task  they  were  engaged.  The  whole 
fabric  of  patriarchal  or  seignorial  in- 
fluence, attempted  to  be  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would 
be  shattered  against  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law. 

§  2.  It  is  on  a  far  other  basis  that 
the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  the 
labouring  people  must  henceforth  rest. 
The  poor  liave  come  out  of  leading- 
strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  Se 
governed  or  treated  like  children.  To 
their  own  qualities  must  now  be  com- 
mended the  care  of  their  destiny.  Modem 
nations  will  have  to  learn  tne  lesson, 
that  the  well-being  of  a  people  must 
exist  by  means  of  the  justice  and 
self-government,  the  iiKaioavvij  and 
oa>^po<jvvrif  of  the  individual  citizens. 
The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  these 
qualities  in  the  dependent  classes.  But 
now,  when  even  m  position  they  are 
becoming  less  and  less  dependent,  and 
their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent 
in  the  degree  of  dependence  which  re- 
mains, the  virtues  of  independence  arc 
those  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 
AMiatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guid- 
ance is  held  out  to  the  laboming  classes, 
must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them 
as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with 
their  eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the 
future  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
they  can  be  made  rational  beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
prospect  other  than  hopeful.  The 
progress  indeed  has  hitherto  been,  and 
still  i^  slow.    But  there  is  a  sponta- 


neous education  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  which  may  ije  grpstlr 
accelerated  and  improved  by  artificial 
aids.  The  instruction  obtained  from 
newspapers  and  political  tracts  may 
not  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  ins^uc- 
tion,  but  it  is  an  immense  improvemeot 
upon  none  at  alL  What  it  does  for  a 
people,  has  been  admiraU^  exemplified 
dunng  the  cotton  crisis,  in  the  case  cf 
the  Lancashire  spinners  and  weaTCEs ; 
who  have  acted  with  the  coosistent 
good  sense  and  forbearance  so  justly 
applauded,  simply  because,  being 
readers  of  newspapers,  they  understood 
the  causes  of  tho  caUmitr  which  had 
befallen  them,  and  knew  tnat  it  was  in 
no  way  imputable  either  to  their  eat- 
ployers  or  to  the  Government.  It  is 
not  certain  that  their  conduct  would 
have  been  as  rational  and  exemplaiy, 
if  the  distress  had  preceded  the  salu- 
tary measure  of  fiscal  emancipatioo 
which  gave  existence  to  the  penny 
press.  The  institutions  fi)r  lectareii 
and  discussion,  the  collective  delibe- 
rations on  questions  of  common  inte- 
rest, the  trades  unions,  the  political 
agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken  public 
spirit,  to  difiiise  variety  of  ideas  amcng 
tne  mass,  and  to  excite  thought  and 
reflection  in  the  more  intelligent. 
Although  the  too  early  attainment  of 
political  franchises  by  the  least  edu- 
cated class  mi^ht  retard,  instead  of 
promoting,  their  improvement,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  bv  the  attempt  to 
acquire  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
working  classes  are  now  part  of  the 
public ;  in  all  discussions  on  matters  ot 
genertd  interest  they,  or  a  nortion  of 
them,  are  now  partakers ;  aU  who  nso 
the  press  as  an  instrument  may,  if  it 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  audience ; 
the  avenues  of  instruction  through 
which  the  middle  classes  acquire  such 
ideas  as  they  have,  are  accessible  to,  at 
least,  the  operatives  in  the  towns. 
With  these  resources,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  will  increase  in  in- 
telligence, even  by  their  own  unaided 
efibrts;  while  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  great  improvements  both  in  tD» 
<][ualitj|r  and  quantitv  of  school  educa- 
tion will  be  eflected  by  the  szertisns 
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either  of  GoTernment  or  of  individualB, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  mental  cultivation,  and 
in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent  on 
it,  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
with  fewer  intemiittonces  and  aberra- 
tions, than  if  left  to  itself. 
t^From  this  increase  of  intelligence, 
M!vcral  effects  mav  he  confidently  an- 
ticipated. First :  that  they  will  become 
even  less  ^i-illing  than  at  present  to  be 
led  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the 
way  they  should  go,  by  the  mere  au- 
thority and  pregtige  of  superiors.  If 
they  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they 
have  hereafter^  any  deferential  awe,  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  holding 
them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class 
above  them.  The  theory  of  dependence 
and  protection  will  bo  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  re- 
quire that  their  conduct  and  condition 
fihall  be  essentially  self-governed.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  possible 
that  they  ma^  demand,  in  many  cases, 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in 
tlieir  affairs,  aud  the  regulation  by  law 
of  various  things  which  concern  them, 
often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of 
their  interest.  Still,  it  is  their  own 
will,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  the^  will  demand  that  effect 
bhould  be  given,  and  not  rules  laid 
down  for  them  by  other  ^qple.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  that  tliey 
snould  feel  respect  for  superiority  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  and  defer 
much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject^ 
of  those  whom  they  think  well  ac- 

3uaintcd  with  it  Such  deference  is 
eeply  grounded  in  human  nature ;  but 
they  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
persona  who  are  and  are  not  entitled 
to  it 

§  3.  It  appears  to  me  impossible 
but  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  of 
education,  and  of  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  working  classes, 
must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
^wth  of  the  good  sense  which  mani- 
lests  itself  in  provident  habits  of  con- 
duct, and  that  population,  therefore, 
wiU  bear  a  gradually  diminishing  ratio 
to  capital  and  employment.  This  most 
desirable  result  would  be  much  accele- 


rated by  another  change,  which  lies  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendenci<is  of 
the  timo ;  the  opening  of  industrial 
occupations  freclv  to  both  sexes.  The 
same  reasons  which  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend 
on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unneces- 
sary that  women  should  depend  on 
men,  and  the  least  which  justice  re- 
quires is  that  law  and  custom  should 
not  enforce  dependence  (when  the  oor- 
relative  protection  has  become  super- 
fluous) by  orda'uing  that  a  w(Mnan, 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provi- 
sion by  inhentance,  shnU  have  scarcdiT 
any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  ik 
livelihood,  except  as  a  wife  and  mother.  \y 
Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation,  ^ 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  should  be  no 
option,  no  other  career  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  women,  excej>t  in 
the  iiumbler  departments  of  life,  is  a 
flagrant  social  injustice.  The  ideas 
and  institutions  by  which  the  accident 
of  sex  is  made  the  groundwork  of  ac 
ine<^uality  of  legal  nghts  and  a  forced 
dissimilarity  of  social  functions,  must 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and  even 
intellectual  improvement.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  only  indicate, 
among  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  industrial  and  social  independence 
of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the 
evil  of  over-population.  It  is  by  devot- 
ing one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it 
fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  intcr> 
weave  itself  vrith  ahnost  all  the  objects 
of  the  other,  that  the  animal  instinct 
in  question  is  nursed  into  the  di6))it>- 

Eortionate  preponderance  which  it  has 
itherto  exercised  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of 
the  increasing  power  and  importance 
of  the  operative  chisses,  and  of  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  numbers,  which 
even  in  England  and  under  the  present 
institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the 
will  of  the  minority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  acts  of  government^  are 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place.  But,  confining  ourselves  to 
economical  considerations,  andnotwith* 
standing  the  eliect  which  improved 
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intelligenoe  in  the  working  classes, 
together  with  just  laws,  may  have  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  the  produce 
to  their  advantnge,  I  cannot  think  that 
they  will  be  permanently  contented 
with  the  condition  of  labouring  for 
wages  as  their  ultimate  state.  They 
may  be  willing  to  pass  through  the 
class  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that 
of  employers ;  but  i;ot  to  remain  in  it 
all  their  lives.  To  begin  as  hired 
labourers,  then  afler  a  few  years  to 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  finally 
employ  others,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  labourers  in  a  new  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
like  America  or  Australia.  But  in  an 
old  and  fully  peopled  country,  those 
who  begin  hfe  as  labourers  for  hire,  as 
a  general  rule,  continue  such  to  the 
end,  unless  they  sink  into  the  still 
lower  grade  of  recipients  of  public 
charity.  In  the  present  stage  of  human 
progress,  when  ideas  of  equality  are 
daily  spreading  more  widely  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  can  no  longer 
bo  cnecked  by  anything  short  of  the 
entire  suppression  of  printed  discussion 
and  even  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  division  of  the 
human  race  into  two  hereditary  classes, 
employers  and  employed,  can  be  per- 
manently maintained.  The  relation  is 
nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  payer 
of  washes  as  to  the  receiver.  If  the  nch 
regarcl  the  poor  as,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  servants  and  dependents,  the 
rich  in  their  turn  are  regarded  as  a 
mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor; 
the  subject  of  demands  and  expecta- 
tions wholly  indefinite,  increasing  in 
extent  with  every  concession  made  to 
them.  The  total  absence  of  regard  for 
justice  or  fairness  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  employed  as  on  that  of  the  em- 
ployers. We  look  in  vain  among  the 
working  classes  in  general  for  the  just 
pride  which  will  choose  to  give  good 
work  for  good  wages:  for  the  most 
part,  their  sole  endeavour  is  to  receive 
as  much,  and  return  as  little  in  the 
8hai)e  of  service,  as  possible.  It  wUl 
sooner  or  later  become  insupportable 
to  the  employing  classes  to  live  in  close 
and  hourly  contact  with  persons  whose 


interests  and  feelings  are  in  hostility 
to  them.  Capitalists  are  almost  as 
much  interested  as  labourers,  in  placing 
the  operations  of  industry  on  such  a 
footing,  that  those  who  labiour  for  them 
ma^  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  work, 
which  is  felt  by  those  who  labour  ou 
their  own  account. 
The  opinion  expressed  in  a  former 

{>art  of  this  treatise  respecting  small 
anded  properties  and  peasant  proprie- 
tors, may  have  made  the  reader  anti- 
cipate tnat  a  wide  diffusion  of  property 
in  land  is  the  resource  on  which  I  rely 
for  exempting  at  least  the  agricultural 
labourers  from  exclusive  dependence 
on  labour  for  hire.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  opinion.  I  indeed  deem  that 
form  of  agricultural  economy  to  be  most 
groundlessly  cried  down,  and  to  be 
greatly  preferable,  in  its  aggregate 
effects  on  human  happiness,  to  mred 
labour  in  any  form  in  wnich  it  exists  at 
present ;  because  the  prudential  check 
to  population  acts  more  directly,  and  is 
shown  by  experience  to  be  more  effica- 
cious; and  because,  in  point  of  security, 
of  independence,  of  exercise  for  any 
other  than  the  animal  faculties,  the 
state  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  ^t 
superior  to  that  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  this  or  in  any  other  old  coun- 
try. Where  the  former  system  already 
exists,  and  works  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily, I  should  regret,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  intelligence,  to  see  it 
abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
other,  under  a  pedantic  notion  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  as  a  thing  neces- 
sarily the  same  in  every  diversity  of 
circumstances.  In  a  backward  state 
of  industrial  improvement,  as  in  Ire- 
land, I  should  urge  its  introduction,  in 
preference  to  an  exclusive  system  of 
hired  labour ;  as  a  more  powerful  in- 
strument for  raising  a  population  fix)m 
semi-savage  listlessness  and  reckless- 
ness, to  persevering  industry  and  pru- 
dent calculation. 

But  a  people  who  have  once  adopted 
the  large  system  of  production,  either 
in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  aro 
not  likely  to  recede  from  it ;  and  when 
population  is  kept  in  due  proportion  to 
the  means  of  support,  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  they  should.    Labour  is  un- 
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qnestionablj  njore  productive  on  the 
system  of  lar^e  industrial  enterprises ; 
the  produce,  if  not  f^reater  absolutely, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed :  the  same  number  of  persons 
can  be  supported  equally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be 
wholly  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  civili 
zation  and  improvement  have  so  far 
advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  indi- 
vidual composing  it.  And  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  thtf  question,  which  is  still  more 
important  than  the  economical,  some- 
thing better  should  be  aimed  at  as  the 
goal  of  industrial  improvement,  than 
to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in 
single  families,  each  ruled  internally, 
as  families  now  are,  by  a  patriarchal 
despot,  and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  necessary  mental 
communion,  with  other  human  beings. 
The  domination  of  the  head  of  the 
family  over  the  other  members,  in  this 
state  of  things,  is  absolute ;  while  the 
effect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the 
family,  considered  as  an  expansion  of 
self,  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in 
that  of  exclusive  possession,  of  all  cares 
in  those  of  preservation  and  acquisition. 
As  a  step  out  of  the  merely  animal 
state  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless 
abandonment  to  brute  instincts  into 
prudential  foresight  and  self-govern- 
ment, this  moral  condition  ma^  be  seen 
without  displeasure.  But  if  public 
spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  jus- 
tice and  equality  are  desired,  associa- 
tion, j^t  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
schooPkr  which  these  excellences  are 
nurtur^TSThe  aim  of  improvement 
should^  not  solely  to  place  human 
beings  in  a  condition  in  wnich  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one 
another  in  relations  not  involving  de- 
pendence. Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either 
each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a  master. 
But  the  civilizing  and  improving  in- 
fluences of  association,  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  production  on  a 
lar^  scale,  may  be  obtained  without 
dividing  the  producers  into  two  parties 


with  hostile  interests  and  feelings,  the 
many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one 
who  supplies  the  funds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise 
except  to  earn  their  w&ges  with  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  specula- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty, 
are  abundantly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
K  the  improvement  which  even  tri- 
umphant military  despotism  has  only 
retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  continue 
its  course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  stattu  of  hired  labourers  will  gra- 
dually tend  to  confine  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  workpeople  whose  low 
moral  qualities  render  them  unfit  for 
anything  more  independent :  and  that 
the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople 
will  be  ^adually  superseded  by  part- 
nership, in  one  of  two  forms :  in  some 
cases,  association  of  the  labourers  with 
the  capitalist^  in  others,  and  perhaps 
finally  in  all,  arao^tion  of  labourers 
among  themselvei^ 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
association  has  long  been  practised, 
not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  excep- 
tion. In  several  departments  of  indus- 
try there  are  already  cases  in  which 
every  one  who  contributes  to  the  work, 
either  by  labour  or  by  pecuniary  re- 
sources, nas  a  partner's  mterest  m  it, 
proportional  to  the  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. It  is  already  a  common  prac- 
tice to  remunerate  those  in  whom  pe- 
culiar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a 
percentage  on  the  profits :  and  cases 
exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  with 
excellent  success,  carried  down  to  the 
class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to 
China,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
every  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  voyage ;  and  to  this  has 
been  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct 
of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  any  collision  between  them  and  tho 
government  or  people  of  the  country. 
An  instance  in  England,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of 
the  Cornish  miners.  "  In  Cornwall  the 
mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  adventure  i  gangs  of  miners 
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contracting  with  the  agent,  \rho  repre- 
Bents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute 
a  certain  portion  of  a  yein,  and  fit  the 
ore  for  market,  at  the  price  of  00  mnch 
in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
ore  is  sold.  These  contracts  are  put 
up  at  certain  regular  periods,  generally 
every  two  months,  and  t^ken  by  a  vo- 
luntary partnership  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  mine.  This  system  has  its  dis- 
advantages, in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty and  irregularity  of  the  earn- 
ings, and  consequent  necessitv  of  living 
for  long  periods  on  credit ;  but  it  has 
advantages  which  more  than  counter- 
balance these  drawbacks.  It  produces 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  independence, 
and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Cornish 
miner  far  above  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  labouring  class.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Barham,  that '  they  are  not  only, 
88  a  class,  intelligent  for  labourers,  but 
men  of  considerable  knowledge.'  Also, 
that '  they  have  a  character  of  indepen- 
dence, something  American,  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  contracts  are  let 
giving  the  takers  entire  freedom  to 
make  an*angcments  among  themselves; 
so  that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in 
his  little  firm,  that  he  meets  his  em- 
ployers on  nearly  e^ual  terms.'  .  .  . 
With  this  basis  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dependence in  their  character,  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  hear  that  'a 
very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
located  on  possessions  of  their  own, 
leased  for  three  Kves  or  ninety-nine 
years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses;' 
or  that '  281,541  Z.  are  deposited  in  Rav- 
ines banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
miners."'* 

Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  system,  observes  that  the 
payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships 
IS  governed  by  a  similar  principle  ;  and 
that  "  the  profits  arising  from  fishing 
with  nets  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  divided :  one-half  the  pro- 
dace  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat 

*  This  passage  is  firom  tb«  Prize  Essay  on 
the  Canses  and  Remedies  of  National  DI»* 
tresm  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lainff.  The  extracts 
which  It  includes  are  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Gtaiidren's  Employment 
OonUiii  iatloii* 


and  net ;  the  other  half  is  drvided  in 
equal  portions  between  the  persons 
using  it,  who  are  also  bound  to  assist 
in  repairing  the  net  when  required." 
Mr.  Babbage  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  pointed  out  the  practicability, 
and  the  advantage,  of  extending  t^e 
principle  to  manufacturing  industry 
generally.* 

Some  attention  has  been  excited  by 
an  experiment  of  this  nature,  com- 
menced about  sixteen  years  ago  by  ft 
Paris  tradesman,  a  house-painter,  M. 
Leclaire,t  and  described  by  him  in  a 

rphlet  published  in  the  year  1842. 
Leclaire,  according  to  bis  state* 
ment,  employs  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred workmen,  whom  he  pays  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  fixed  wages  or 
salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself,  besides 
interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  his  labour  and  responsibility 
as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  surplus  profits  are  divided  among 
the  boay,  himself  included,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  salaries.^  The  reawms 
oy  which  M.  Leclaire  was  led  to  adopt 
this  system  are  highly  instructive. 
Finding  the  conduct  of  his  workmen 
nnsatistactoiy,  he  first  tried  the  effect 
of  giving  higlier  wages,  and  by  this  he 
managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  excellent 
workmen,  who  would  not  quit  his 
service  for  any  other.  "  Having  thus 
succeeded"  (I  <^uote  from  an  absitract 
of  the  pamphlet  ra  Chambers'  Journal,:?) 
*'  in  producing  some  sort  of  ertability  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  establishment, 
M.  Leclaire  expected,  he  says,  to  enjoy 
greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed.  So  long  as 
he  was  able  to  superintend  everything 

*  Eeoitomv  qf  Machinery  and   Mamifwb' 
tureg,  3rd  edition,  eh.  26. 

t  His  establishmem  Is    11,    Bua    Saint 
Georges. 

X  it  appears,  however,  that  the  Krorkmen 
whom  M.  Leclaire  had  adicitted  to  this  par- 
ticipation o(  profits,  were  only  a  portion 
(rather  less  than  half)  of  the  whole  number 
whom  ho  employed.  This  la  explained  by 
another  part  of  his  system.  M.  Leclaire 
pays  the  fall  market  »te  of  wages  to  alt  his 
workmen.  The  share  of  profit  assigned  to 
them  is,  therefore,  a  dear  adrlition  to  the 
ordinary  gains  of  their  class,  which  he  very 
laudably  uses  as  an  inetrument  of  improTe- 
ment,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  desort,  or 
the  recompense  for  peculiar  trust. 
5  For  September  27«  1845. 
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himself,  from  the  general  concerns  of 
his  business  down  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails, he  did  enjoja  certain  satisfac- 
tion ;  hnt  from  the  moment  that,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  his  business,  he 
found  that  he  conld  be  nothing  more 
than  the  centre  from  which  orders 
Tvere  issued,  and  to  which  reports  were 
brou^'ht  in,  his  former  anxiety  and 
discomfort  returned  upon  himJ*  He 
speaks  lightly  of  the  other  sources  of 
anxiety  to  which  a  tradesman  is 
subject,  but  describes  as  as  incessnnt 
cause  of  vexation  the  losses  arising 
from  the  misconduct  of  workmen.  An 
employer  "will  find  workmen  whose 
indifference  to  his  interests,  is  such 
that  they  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  t^iy  are 
capable  of;  hence  the  continual  retting 
of  masters,  who,  seeing  their  interests 
neglected,  believe  themselves  entitled 
to  suppose  that  workmen  are  con- 
stantly conspiring  to  ruin  those  firom 
whom  they  derive  their  livelihood.  If 
the  journeyman  were  sure  of  constant 
employment,  his  position  would  in  some 
respects  be  more  enviable  than  that  of 
the  master,  because  he  is  assured  of  a 
certain  amount  of  day's  wages,  which 
he  will  get  whether  he  works  much  or 
little.  He  runs  no  risk,  and  has  no 
other  motive  to  stimulate  him  to  do  his 
best  than  his  own  sense  of  duty.  The 
master,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
greatly  on  chance  for  his  returns :  his 
position  is  one  of  continual  irritation 
and  anxiety.  This  would  no  lon^r  be 
the  case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
interests  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 
workmen  were  bound  up  with  each 
other,  connected  by  some  bond  of 
mutual  security,  such  as  that  which 
would  be  obtained  by  the  plan  of  a 
yearly  division  of  profits.** 

Even  in  the  first  year  during  whicti 
M,  Leclaire's  experiment  was  m  com- 
plete operation,  the  success  was  re- 
markable. Not  one  of  his  journeymen 
who  worked  as  many  as  three  hundred 
days,  earned  in  tliat  year  less  than 
1500  francs,  and  some  considerably 
more.  His  highest  rate  of  daily  wages 
being  four  francs,  or  1200  franos  for 
800  days,  the  remaining  300  francs, 
or  12L,  must  have  been  the  smallest 


amount  which  any  journeyman  who 
worked  that  number  of  days,  obtained 
as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  profit. 
M.  Leciaire  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour 
of  his  workmen,  not  merely  when  at 
work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer,  but  at  other  times  and  in 
other  relations,  showing  increased  re- 
spect both  for  others  and  for  themselves. 
M.  Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,^  stated  on  M.  Lecla>ro's  autho- 
rity, that  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
workpeople  continued  to  be  a  full  com- 
pensation to  bim,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  for  the  share  of  profit  which 
he  renounced  in  their  favour.  And 
M.  Villiaume,  in  1857,t  observes:  — 
'*  Though  he  has  always  kept  himself 
free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
competition,  and  has  acquired  a  hand- 
some competency,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  BO  great  a  portion  of 
his  profits.  Assuredly  he  has  only  been 
thus  successful  because  the  nnusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the 
watch  which  they  kept  over  one  an 
other,  have  compensated  him  for  the 
sacnfice  he  made  in  contenting  himself 
with  only  a  share  of  the  gain.":^ 

*  LetUrw  on  the  OrgoMiMiion  qf  Ixi&oKr, 
letter  14. 

t  New  TreaHse  on  PoRHeal  Seonvmg. 

X  Ai  the  present  time  (1865),  M.  Leclatre*s 
esublishment  is  oonducted  on  a  somewhat 
altered  system,  though  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  profits  is  maintained.  There 
are  now  three  partners  in  the  eoncem : 
M.  Leciaire  himself,  one  other  person  (M. 
Defoamaux),  and  a  Provident  Society 
(Society  de  Seoours  Mntuels),  of  which  all 
persons  in  his  employment  are  the  members. 
(This  Society  owns  an  excellent  library,  and 
has  scientific,  technical,  and  other  lectures 
regularly  delirered  to  It).  Each  of  the  three 
partners  has  100,000  fhtncs  invested  in  the 
concern;  M.  Leciaire  having  advanced  to 
the  Provident  Society  as  much  as  was  noce»> 
sary  to  supply  the  original  InsaAcieney  of 
their  own  ftinds.  The  partnership,  on  the 
part  Cft  the  Society,  is  limited ;  on  that  of 
M.  Leciaire  and  H.  Defonmanz,  unlimited. 
These  two  reodva  0000  firancs  ('MOlO  P«r 
annum  each  as  wage^  of  supexintendenee. 
Of  the  annual  profits  they  receive  half, 
though  owning  two^thirds  of  the  capital. 
The  remaining  half  belongs  to  the  employ^ 
and  workpeople ;  two-fifths  of  It  being  paid 
to  the  Provident  Society,  and   the  other 
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The  beneficent  example  set  by  M. 
Leclaire  baa  been  followed,  with  bril- 
liant success,  by  other  einployera  of 
labour  on  a  large  scale  at  Paris ;  and 
I  annex,  from  the  work  last  referred  to 
(one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
treatises  on  political  economy  produced 
by  the  present  generation  ot  the  po- 
litical economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical 
and  moral  benefit  arising  from  this 
admirable  arrangement.* 

three-llftbs  divided  among  the  body.  M. 
LecUire,  howeyer,  now  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  deciding  who  sh&li  share  in  the 
distribution,  and  to  what  amount;  only 
binding  himself  never  to  retain  any  part,  but 
to  bestow  whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to 
individoala,  on  the  Provident  Society.  It  is 
further  provided  that  in  case  of  the  retire- 
ment of  both  the  private  partners,  the  good- 
will and  plant  shall  become,  without  pay- 
ment, the  property  of  the  Society. 

*  *•  In  March  1S47,  M.  Paul  Dupont,  the 
head  of  a  Paris  printing-office,  had  the  Idea 
of  taking  his  workmen  Into  partnership  by 
assigning  to  them  a  tenth  of  the  profits.  He 
habitually  employs  three  hundred;  two 
hundred  of  them  on  pieoe  work,  and  a 
hundred  by  iJie  day.  He  also  employs  a 
hundred  extra  hands,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  association.  The  portion  of  profit 
which  fkklls  to  the  workmen  does  not  bring 
them  in,  on  the  average,  more  than  the 
amount  of  a  fortnight's  wages ;  but  they  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  pay  according  to  the 
rates  established  in  all  the  great  Paris  print- 
ing ofRces ;  and  have,  besides,  the  advantage 
of  medical  attendance  in  illness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association,  and  a  franc  and  a 
half  per  day  while  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  workmen  cannot  draw  out  their  share 
of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  association. 
It  is  left  at  Interest,  (sometimes  invested  in 
the  public  Ainds)  and  forms  an  accumulating 
reserve  of  savings  for  Its  owners. 

**  M.  Dupout  and  his  partners  find  this  as- 
sociation a  source  of  great  additional  profit 
to  them :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  con- 
gratulate themselves  daily  on  the  happy  idea 
of  their  employer.  Several  of  them  have  by 
their  exertions  caused  the  establiahment  to 
gain  a  gold  medal  in  1849,  and  an  honorary 
medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1865 1 
some  even  have  personally  received  the  re- 
compense of  their  inventions  and  of  their 
labours.  Under  an  ordinary  employer,  these 
excellent  people  would  not  have  had  leisure 
to  proeecute  their  invenUons,  unless  by  leav- 
ing the  whole  honour  to  one  who  was  not  the 
author  of  them :  but,  associated  as  they  were. 
If  the  employer  had  been  unjust,  two  hun- 
dred men  would  have  obliged  him  to  repair 
the  wrong. 

*'I  have  visited  this  establishment,  and 
have  been  able  to  see  for  myself  the  improve- 
ment which  the  partnership  produces  In  the 
habits  of  the  workpeople. 


,of  Cor> 


Until  the  passing  of  tlie  liiritod 
Liability  Act,  it  was  held  th&t  aa 
arrangement  similar  to  M.  Ledaire's 
would  have  been  impossible  in  Kngland, 
as  the  wofkmen  could  not,  in  the 
previous  state  of  the  law,  have  been 
associated  in  the  profits  without  being 
liable  for  losses.  One  of  the  many 
benefits  of  that  great  legislatiTe  im- 
provement, has  been  to  render  partner- 
ships of  this  description  possible  :  and 
we  may  now  hope  to  see  them  carried 

*'  M.  Gisquet,  formerly  Preffect  of  PoKea, 

has  long  been  the  proprietor  of  an  oil 
factory  at  St.  Denis,  Uie  most  imi 
in  Fnuice  next  to  that  of  M.  Darbl 
beil.  When  in  1848  he  took  the 
management  of  It,  he  foond 
got  drunk  several  days  in  the  week, 
during  their  work  sung,  smoked,  and 
times  quarrelled  with  one  another.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  aiur 
this  state  of  things:  he  accomplished  U  by 
forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  drunk  en 
working  days,  on  pain  of  dJsmlfeal,  end  at 
the  same  time  promising  to  share  with  theoi, 
by  way  of  annual  gratuity,  fire  per  eeot  ef 
his  net  profits,  in  shares  proportiosicd  ti 
wages,  which  are  fixed  at  the  earrent  ratcL 
Prom  that  time  the  refbnnation  has  been 
complete,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hnndred 
workmen  fhll  of  seal  and  devotkio.  Their 
comforts  have  been  increased  by  whet  they 
have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink,  and  wl^t  tbcy 
gain  by  their  punctuality  at  work, 
nual  gratuity  has  amounted,  on  theei 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  weeks'  wane. 

**  M.  Besl^y,  a  member  of  the  Chaoaber  ef 
Deputies  fhnn  Id^iO  to  1839,  and  efterwwds 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  foonded  aa 
important  manufactory  of  steam  en^bMS  at 
Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  of  the  Temple.  He 
has  taken  his  workpeople  into  partnership 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  1847,  end  the  en  it- 
tract  of  association  is  one  of  the 
plete  which  have  been  made  beti 
ployers  and  workpeople." 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Chineae 
grants  long  ago  suggested  to  them,  aooordipg 
to  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Manilla,  a 
similar  constitution  of  the  relation  between 
an  employer  and  labourers.  *'  In 
Chinese  shops"  (at  Manilla)  "the  oi 
usually  engages  all  the  activity  of  his  conntvy- 
men  employed  by  him  In  them,  by  fdviag 
each  of  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  oob> 
cem,  or  in  fact  by  making  them  all  anell 
partners  in  the  business,  of  whieh  he  of 
course  takes  care  to  retain  the  lion's 
so  that  while  doing  good  for  him  by  i 
it  well,  they  are  alwi  benefiting 
To  audi  an  extent  is  this  principle  earriedp 
that  it  is  usual  to  give  even  their  rnolieB  a 
share  In  the  profits  of  the  barioeaB  hi  Uee  ef 
fixed  wages,  and  the  plan  appesuv  to  suit 
their  temper  well ;  for  although  they  ere  la 
general  most  complete  eye-servants  when 
working  for  a  fixed  wag^  they  are  foond  la 
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into  practice.  Messrs.  Brings,  of  the 
Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries,  near 
Normanton  in  Yorksnire,  have  taken 
the  first  step.  Thej  have  issued  a 
proposal  to  work  those  collieries  by  a 
company,  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of 
which  thej  will  themselves  continue  to 
hold,  but  will  in  the  allotment  of  the 
remaining  third  give  the  preference  to 
the  "  officials  and  operatives  employed 
in  the  concern,"  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  will  propose  to  the 
shareholder  that  whenever  the  annual 
profit  exceeds  10  per  cent,  one-half  the 
excess  shall  be  divided  among  the 
workpeople  and  employes,  whether 
sharenolaers  or  not,  in  proportion  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  these  important 
employers  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a 
system  so  iuU  of  benefit  both  to  the 
operatives  employed  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  social  improvement;  and 
they  express  no  more  than  a  just  con- 
fidence m  the  principle  when  they  say, 
that  "  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriation thus  recommended  would, 
it  is  believed,  add  so  great  an  element 
of  success  to  the  undertaking  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders." 

j/^  §  6.  The  form  of  association,  how- 
#^r,  which  if  mankind  continue  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end 
to  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can 
exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief, 
and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 
management,  but  the  association  of 
the  labourers  themselves  on  terms  of 
equahty,  collectively  owning  the  capital 
with  which  they  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions, and  worldng  under  managers 
elected  and  removable  by  themselves. 
So  long  as  this  idea  remained  in  a 
BUite  of  theory,  in  the  writings  of  Owen 
or  of  Louis  Blanc,  it  may  have  ap- 
peared, to  the  common  modes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  being  realized,  and 
not  likely  to  be  tried  unless  by  seizing 
on  the  existing  capital,  and  confiscat- 

be  most  industrious  and  nsefal  ones  when 
interested  even  for  the  smallest  share." — 
J£c3£icking'$  SecoUectiont  qf  Manilla  <tnd  the 
VhilippiMu  during  IMS,  ia4&,  md  1860, 
p.  24. 


ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers ; 
which  is  even  now  imagined  by  many 
persons,  and  pretended  by  more,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Social- 
ism. But  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertion 
and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  man* 
kind,  which  is  never  known  but  on  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  it  is  appealed 
to  in  the  name  of  some  great  idea  or 
elevated  sentiment.  Such  an  appeal 
was  made  by  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848.  For  tbe  first  time  it  then  seemed 
to  the  intelligent  and  generous  of  the 
working  classes  of  a  great  nation,  that 
they  had  obtained  a  government  who 
sincerely  desired  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  many,  and  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate state  to  be  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
possessors  of  capital.  Under  this  en- 
couragement, the  ideas  sown  by  So- 
cialist writers,  of  an  emancipation  of 
labour  to  be  efiected  by  means  of 
association,  throve  and  fiructified ;  and 
many  working  people  came  to  the  re- 
solution, not  only  that  they  would 
work  for  one  another,  instead  of 
working  for  a  master  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  they  would 
also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost 
of  labour  or  privation,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would 
extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the 
capitalists  of  what  they  or  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  by  labour  and 
preserved  by  economy,  but  by  nbn^tly 
acquiring  capital  for  themselves!^  If 
only  a  few  operatives  had  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  or  if,  while  many 
attempted  it,  a  few  only  had  succeedeij^ 
their  success  might  have  been  deemed 
to  furnish  no  argument-  for  their  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  mode  of  industrial 
organization.  But,  excluding  all  the 
instances  of  failure,  there  exist  or  ex- 
isted a  short  time  ago,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  successfol,  and  many  emi- 
nently prosperous,  associations  of  ope- 
ratives in  raris  alone,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  departn^^nts. 
An  instructive  sketch  of  their  history 
and   principles  has   been    published, 

HH 
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under  the  title  of  "Association  of 
Workpeople  Manufacturing  and  Agri- 
cnltural,  by  H.  Feugueray :  and  as  it 
is  frequently  affirmed  in  English  news- 
papers that  the  associations  at  Paris 
nave  failed,  by  writers  who  appear  to 
mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies 
at  their  first  formation  fpr  the  testi- 
monies of  subsequent  experience,  I 
think  it  important  to  show  by  Quota- 
tions from  M.  FeuKueray's  yolume, 
strengthened  by  still  later  testimonies, 
that  Uicse  representations  are  not  only 
wide  of  the  truth,  but  the  extreme  ooo- 
tnwT  of  it. 

The  capital  of  most  of  the  associa- 
tions was  ori^nally  confined  to  the  few 
tools  belonging  to  the  founders,  and 
the  small  sums  which  could  be  col- 
lected from  their  sayii^gs,  or  which 
were  lent  to  them  by  other  workpeople 
as  poor  as  themselves.  In  some  cases, 
howeyer,  loans  of  capital  were  made  to 
them  by  the  republican  government : 
but  the  associations  which  obtained 
these  advances,  or  at  least  which  ob- 
tained them  before  thev  had  already 
achieved  success,  are,  it  appears,  in 
general  by  no  means  the  most  pros- 
perous. The  most  striking  instances 
of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
their  own  slender  means  and  the  small 
loans  of  fellow-workmen,  and  who  lived 
on  bread  and  water  while  the^  devoted 
the  whole  surplus  of  their  gams  to  the 
formation  of  a  capital.  "  Often,"  says 
M.  Feugueray,*  "  there  was  no  money 
at  all  in  hand,  and  no  wages  could  bie 
paid.  The  Roods  did  not  go  ofi)  the 
payments  did  not  come  in,  bills  could 
not  get  discounted,  the  warehouse  of 
materials  was  empty ;  they  had  to  sub- 
ipait  to  privation,  to  reduce  all  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  to  live  sometimes  on 
bread  and  water.  .  .  .  It  is  at  the  price 
of  these  hardships  and  anxieties  that 
men  who  began  with  hardly  any  re- 
source but  their  good  will  and  their 
hands,  succeeded  in  creating  customers, 
in  acquiring  credit,  forming  at  last  a 
joint  capital,  and  thus  founding  asso- 
ciations whose  futurity  now  seems  to 
be  assured." 

X  will  quote  at  length  the  remark. 
•P.  112. 


able  history  of  one  of  these 
tions.* 

"The  necessity  of  a  large  capital 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pianoforte 
manufactory  was  so  fully  recognised 
in  the  trade,  that  in  1848  the  delegates 
of  several  hundred  workmen  who  had 
combined  to  form  a  great  association, 
solicited  from  the  government  a  subven- 
tion of  300,000  francs  ri2,0OOZ.],  being 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  sum  voted  by 
the  National  Assembly.  I  remember 
that  as^one  of  the  Commission  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  fiuu^  I 
tried  in  vain  for  two  hours  to  convince 
the  two  delegates  with  whom  the 
Commission  conferred,  that  their  re- 
quest was  exorbitant.  They  answered 
imperturbabiy,  that  their  trade  was  a 
peculiar  one ;  that  the  association  could 
only  have  a  chance  of  success  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  with  a  considerable 
capital;  that  300,000  francs  were  the 
smallest  sum  which  could  suffice  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  reduce  the  de- 
mand by  a  single  sou.  The  Commis- 
sion refused. 

"Now,  after  this  refusal,  the  project 
of  a  great  association  being  abandoned, 
what  happened  was  this.  Fourteen 
workmen,  and  it  is  singular  that  among 
them  was  one  of  the  two  delegates,  re- 
solved to  set  up  by  themselves  a  piano- 
forte-making association.  The  prqject 
was  hazardous  on  the  part  of  men  who 
had  neither  money  nor  credit :  bat 
faith  does  not  reason — it  acts. 

"  Our  fourteen  men  therefore  went  to 
work,  and  I  borrow  from  an  excellent 
article  by  M.  Cochut  in  the  National^ 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  attest^ 
the  following  account  of  their  first  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Some  of  them,  who  had  worked  on 
their  own  account,  brought  with  them 
in  tools  and  materials  the  value  of  about 
2000  francs  [802.].  ^  There  was  needed 
besides  a  circulating  capital.  £ach 
member,  not  without  difficulty,  ma- 
naged to  subscribe  10  francs  [8<.j.  A 
certain  number  of  workmen  not  in- 
terested in  the  society  gave  their  ad- 
hesion by  bringing  small  contributions. 
On  March  10,  1849,  a  sum  of  229^ 
francs  [dl.  3«.  7\d.]  having  been  real- 
•  Pp.  113-16. 
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ized,  the  aBtociation  was  declared  con- 
stituted. 

"  This  sum  was  not  even  Bu£Scient 
for  setting  up,  and  for  the  small  ex- 
penses required  from  day  to  daj  for  the 
service  of  a  workshop.  There  being 
nothing  left  for  wages,  nearly  two 
months  elapsed  without  their  touching 
a  farthing.  How  did  they  subsist  during 
this  interval?  As  workmen  live  when 
out  of  employment,  by  sharing  the  por- 
tion of  a  comrade  who  is  in  work ;  by 
selling  or  pawning  bit  by  bit  the  few 
furticles  they  possess. 

"They  had  executed  some  orders. 
They  received  the  payment  on  the  4th 
of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  like 
a  victory  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
and  they  determined  to  celebrate  it. 
After  payine  all  debts  that  had  fallen 
due,  tne  dividend  of  each  member 
amounted  to  .6  francs  61  centimes. 
They  agreed  to  allow  to  each  5  francs 
[44.]  on  account-  of  his  wages,  and  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  a  fraternd  repast. 
The  fourteen  shareholders,  most  of 
whom  had  not  tasted  wine  for  a  year 
past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and 
children.  They  expended  32  sous 
[U.  4d.]  per  family.  This  day  is  still 
spoken  of  in  their  workshops  with  an 
emotion  which  it  is  difficult  not  to 
share. 

"  For  a  month  longer  it  was  neces- 
sary to  content  themselves  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  five  francs  per  week.  In  the 
course  of  June  a  baker,  either  from 
love  of  music  or  on  speculation,  offered 
to  buy  a  piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread. 
The  bargain  was  made  at  the  price  of 
480  francs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  to  the  association.  They  had 
now  at  least  what  was  indispensable. 
They  determined  not  to  reckon  the 
breoa  in  the  account  of  wages.  Each 
ate  according  to  his  appetite,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  familv ;  for  the  married 
shareholders  were  allowed  to  take  away 
bread  freely  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

"Meanwhile  the  association,  being 
composed  of  excellent  workmen,  gra- 
dually surmounted  the  obstacles  and 
privations  which  had  embarrassed  its 
starting.  Its  account-books  ofier  the 
best  pi'oof  of  the  progress  which  its 


pianos  had  made  in  the  estimation  of 
buyers.  From  August  1849  the 
weekly  contingent  rises  to  10,  15,  and 
20  francs  per  week ;  and  this  last  sum 
does  not  represent  all  their  profits,  each 
partner  having  left  in  the  common 
stock  much  more  than  he  received  from 
it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  which 
the  member  receives  weekly  that  his 
situation  can  be  judged,  but  by  the 
share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a 
property  already  considerable.  Tlic 
following  was  the  position  of  the  as- 
sociation when  it  took  stock  on  the 
30th  December  1850. 

"  At  this  period  the  number  of  share- 
holders was  thirty-two.  Large  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  rented  for  2000 
francs,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
business. 

Pn.  C^ts. 
Independent  of  tools,  valued  at     6,922    60 
They  possessed  in  goods  and 

especially  in  materials,  the 

value  of S2,972    93 

They  had  in  cash 1,021    10 

„        in  bills  .....     3,540 
There  was  due  to  them*     .    ,     6,861    90 

The^  had  thus  to  their  credit    39,317    88 

Against  this  are  only  to  be  de- 
bited 4737  francs  86  centimes 
due  to  creditors,  and  1660 
franca  to  eighty  adherents  if 
inaU 6,387  86 

fiemaining   ....  32,930   02 

[dei319  49.] 

which  formed  their  indivisible  capital 
and  the  reserve  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. At  this  period  the  association 
had  76  pianod  under  construction,  and 
received  more  orders  than  they  could 
execute." 

From  a  later  report  we  learn  that  this 
society  subsequently  divided  itself  into 
two  separate  associations,  one  of  which, 
in  1854,  already  possessed  a  circulating 
capital  of  56,000  francs^  [2240^.].  In 
1863  ita  total  capital  was  6520^. 

*  "  The  last  two  items  consisted  of  safe 
•eoorities,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  been 
realised." 

t  **  These  adherents  are  workmen  of  the 
trade,  who  subscribed  small  sums  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  commencement :  a  portion  of 
them  were  reimbursed  in  the  beginning  of 
1851.  The  sum  due  to  creditors  has  also 
been  much  reduced :  on  the  23rd  of  April  it 
only  amounted  to  113  francs  59  centimes.*' 

1  Article  by  M.  Oherbulioz  on  **Opera- 
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The  same  admirable  qnalities  by 
which  the  associations  were  carried 
through  their  earlj  straggles,  main- 
tained them  in  their  increasing  pros- 
perity. Their  mles  of  discipline,  in- 
stead of  being  more  lax,  are  stricter 
than  those  of  ordinary  workshops ;  but 

tire  ABaoeUtiont,"  In  the  Journal  in  Econo- 
mitiet  for  Noyember  1860. 

I  sabjoln,  from  M.  VillUttin£  and  M.  Cher- 
bulies,  detailed  particulars  of  other  emi- 
nentljr  succeMftil  experiments  by  aaaodated 
worlcpeople. 

**  We  wiU  flnt  cite/'  mjs  M.  Cherbalies, 
**  as  baring  attained  its  object  and  arrired  at 
a  deflnitire  result,  the  Association  Remqnet, 
of  the  Rue  Qmranddre,  at  Paris,  whose 
founder,  in  1848,  was  a  foreman  in  11,  Re- 
nouard's  printing  establishment.  Tliat  Arm 
being  under  the  necessity  of  winding  up,  he 
proposed  to  his  fellow- workmen  to  Join  with 
him  in  continuing  tbecnterprlse  on  their  own 
account,  asking  a  subrention  from  the  go- 
remment  to  corer  the  purchase  monej  of 
the  business  and  the  first  expenses.  Fifteen 
of  them  accepted  the  proposal,  and  formed 
an  association,  whose  statutes  fixed  the  wages 
fat  erery  kind  of  work,  and  provided  for  Uie 
gradual  formation  of  a  working  capital  by  a 
deduction  of  26  per  cent  fnxn  all  wages  and 
salaries,  on  which  deduction  no  diridend  or 
interest  was  to  be  allowed  during  the  ten 
years  that  the  association  was  intended  to 
last.  Remquet  asked  and  obtained  for  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at 
a  rery  moderate  fixed  salary.  At  the  wind- 
ing up,  the  entire  profits  were  to  be  dirided 
among  all  the  members,  proportionally  to 
their  share  in  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  work 
they  liad  done.  A  subrention  of  80,000  franai 
was  granted  by  the  State,  not  without  great 
difflculty,  and  on  rery  onerous  conditions. 
In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  un- 
fltTOurable  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
political  situation  of  the  country,  the  asso- 
ciation prospered  so  well,  that  on  the  wind- 
ing up,  after  repaying  the  adrance  made  by 
the  State,  it  was  in  possefsion  of  a  dear  ca- 
pital of  155,000  ftvncs  [6200/.],  the  division  of 
which  gave  on  the  average  between  ten  and 
eleren  francs  to  each  partner;  7000  being  | 
the  smallest  and  18,000  the  largwt  share. 

**  The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working 
Tinmen  and  Lampmakers  had  been  founded 
in  March  1848  by  600  operatives,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  trade.  This 
first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpractical  ideas, 
not  liaving  survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a 
new  association  was  formed  of  more  modest 
proportions.  OriginaUy  composed  of  fbrty 
members,  it  commenced  business  in  1849  with 
a  capital  composed  of  the  subscriptions  of  Its 
members,  without  asking  for  a  subvention. 
After  various  vicissitude^  which  reduced  the 
number  of  partners  to  three,  then  brought  it 
back  to  fourteen,  thenaorain  sunk  It  to  three. 
It  endid  by  keeping  together  forty-six  mem- 
bers, who  quietly  remodelled  their  statutes 
!n  the  points  which  experience  had  shown 


being  rules  self-imposed,  for  the  mani- 
fest good  of  the  community,  and  not 
for  the  conyenience  of  an  employer 
regarded  as  having  an  opposite  interest, 
they  are  far  more  scrapulously  obeyed, 
and  the  voluntary  obedience  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and 

to  be  faulty,  and  their  number  having  been 
raised  by  successive  steps  to  100,  they  pos- 
sessed. In  1858,  a  joint  property  of  60,000 
francs,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  divide  an- 
nually aO,O0O  francs. 

**  The  Association  of  Operative  Jewellen, 
the  oldest  of  all,  had  been  fotmded  In  1831  by 
eight  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  SCO  francs 
[8{.]  derived  fhim  their  united  savings.  A 
subvention  of  84b000  francs  enabled  them  In 
1849  greatly  to  extend  their  operations,  whidi 
in  1858  had  already  attained  the  value  of 
140,000  francs,  and  gave  to  each  partner  an 
annual  dividend  equal  to  double  his  wagaa.'* 

The  following  are  fh>m  M.  VlUlaume : — 

*'  After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  work 
was  suspended  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  principally  occupied 
by  AuTiiture-makers.  Some  operative  arm- 
chair makers  made  an  appeal  to  those  who 
might  be  willing  to  combine  with  them.  Out 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  compodng  the  trade, 
four  hundred  gave  in  their  names.  But  ca- 
pital being  wanting,  nine  of  the  most  aealoQs 
began  the  association  with  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed ;  being  a  value  of  369  francs  In  tools, 
and  136  flranos  80  centimes  In  money. 

**  Their  good  taste,  honesty  and  punctuality 
having  increased  their  business,  they  soon 
numbered  106  members.  They  received  ftwn 
the  State  an  advance  of  S6.000  fttmes,  reim- 
bursable in  14  years  by  way  of  annuity,  with 
interest  at  3}  per  cent. 

*'  In  18^7  the  number  of  partners  is  86,  the 
auxiliaries  average  100.  All  the  partners 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers, and  a  manager  whose  name  represents 
the  firm.  The  distribution  and  superinten- 
dence of  all  the  works  is  entrusted  to  fornnen 
chosen  by  the  manager  and  council.  Tltere 
is  a  foreman  to  every  SO  or  SS  workmen. 

**  The  payment  is  by  the  piece,  at  rates  de- 
termined in  general  assembly.  The  earnings 
vai7  flrom  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  according  to 
seal  and  at>ility.  The  average  is  60  francs 
[S/.]  a  fortnight,  and  no  one  gains  much  less 
than  40  francs  per  fortnight,  while  many  earn 
80.  Some  of  the  carrers  and  moulders  make 
as  much  as  100  franca,  being  200  fHuncs  [dL] 
a  month.  Each  binds  himself  to  work  130 
hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  day. 
By  the  regulations,  every  hour  shcrt  of  the 
number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  penalty 
of  10  centimes  [one  penny]  per  hour  up  to 
thirty  hours,  and  15  centimes  {Wd."]  beyond. 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  abornh  Saint 
Monday,  and  it  succeeded  In  its  effort.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers has  been  so  good,  that  fines  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

"Though  the  partners  started  with  only 
S69  francs,  the  value  of  the  plant  (£ue  de 
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dignity.  With  wonderful  rapidity  the 
associated  workpeople  have  learnt  to 
correct  those  of  the  ideas  they  set  out 
with,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  reason  and  experience. 
Almost  all  the  associations,  at  first,  ex- 
cluded piece-work,  and  gave  equal 
wages  whether  the  work  done  was  more 

CbaTonne,  Conr  8t.  JoMph,  FuibonrgSt. 
Antoine)  alreadj  in  1861  amoontod  to  6718 
francs,  and  the  aaseta  of  the  aaaooiation, 
debta  dne  to  them  indnded,  to  24,000  francs. 
Sinoethen  the  aaeoeiation  has  become  ttill 
more  floarishing,  hayin|[  resisted  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  impede  ita  progress.  It  does 
the  largeat  bosineas,  and  u  tne  moat  con- 
sidered, of  all  the  bonaes  in  Paris  in  the  trade. 
Its  bosineaaamoantatoiOOjOOO  franca  a  jear." 
Its  inTentorr  in  December  1866  ahowed,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Villiaam^,  a  balance  of  100,386 
franca  90  oentimea  in  faTonr  of  the  associa- 
tion, bat  it  possessed,  he  says,  in  reality, 
123,000  francs. 

But  the  most  important  association  of  all 
is  that  of  the  Masona.  "  The  Aaaociation  of 
Maaona  waa  founded  August  10th,  1848.  Ita 
addreaa  ia  Bue  St.  Victor,  155.  Ita  number  of 
members  is  86,  and  its  aoxiliariea  from  three 
to  fonr  hundred.  There  are  two  managers, 
one  for  the  building  department,  the  other  for 
the  pecuniary  administration :  theee  are  re- 
garded aa  the  ableat  maater-masons  in  Paria, 
and  are  content  with  a  moderate  aalarr.  Thia 
aaaociation  haa  latelj  conatrueted  three  or 
four  of  the  most  remarkable  mansions  in  the 
metropolis.  Though  it  does  its  work  more 
eoonomiealljthan  ordinary  contractors,7et  as 
it  has  to  give  long  credits,  it  ia  called  upon  for 
considerable  advances :  it  proapera,  howerer, 
as  is  proved  by  the  dividend  of  66  per  cent 
which  has  been  paid  this  year  on  its  capital, 
including  in  the  payment  those  who  hare  as- 
sociated themselves  in  its  operations.  It  con- 
sists of  workmen  who  bring  only  their  labour, 
of  others  who  bring  their  labour  and  a  capital 
of  aome  aort,  and  of  a  third  daae  who  do  not 
work,  but  contribute  capital  only. 

"The  masona^  in  the  evening,  carry  on 
mutual  instruction.  They,  as  well  as  the 
arm-chair  makers,  give  medical  attendance 
at  theej^enseof  the  aa80ciation,and  an  allow- 
anoe  to  its  sick  members.  They  extend  their 
protection  over  every  member  in  every  action 
of  his  life.  The  srm-ohair  makers  will  aoon 
•ach  possess  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand francs,  with  which  to  portion  their 
daughters  or  commence  a  reserve  for  ftature 
yeara.  Of  the  masons,  some  have  already 
4000  frmnes,  which  are  left  in  the  common 
stock. 

"  Before  ther  were  asaodsted,  these  work- 
men were  poorly  dad  in  iaokets  and  blouses ; 
because^r  want  of  foretnoaght,and  still  more 
from  want  of  work,  they  had  never  60  francs 
beforehand  to  buy  an  overcoat.  Host  of  them 
are  now  as  well  weased  as  shopkeepers,  and 
sometimes  more  tastefully.  For  tne  work- 
man, having  alwaya  a  credit  with  the  aasoei^ 
tioUfOan  get  whatever  he  wanta  by  signing  sa 


or  less.  Almost  all  have  abandoned 
this  system,  and  after  allowing  to  eveiy 
one  a  fixed  minimum,  sufficient  for  sub- 
sistence, they  apportion  all  further  re-- 
muneration  according  to  the  work 
done :  most  of  them  even  dividing  the 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  earnings.* 

order;  and  the  aasodation  reimbursea  itsdf 
by  fortnightlj  stoppages,  making  him  aave  as 
itwereinapiteor  himawf.  Some  workmen 
who  are  not  in  debt  to  the  concern,  aisn 
ordera  payable  to  themadvea  at  five  months 
date,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  needleas^ez- 
pense.  They  are  put  under  atoppagea  of  10 
ftancs  per  forinignt,  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
Ave  months  they  nave  saved  the  amount." 

The  following  table,  taken  bv  M.Cherbuliea 
from  a  work  by  Frofeaaor  Huoer  (one  of  the 
moat  ardent  and  high-principled  apoatles  of 
this  kind  of  co-operation)  ahowa  the  rapidly 
nrogresnve  growth  in  prosperity  of  the 
Masons'  Association  up  to  1868:— 


Amount  of 

Pzoflts 

resr. 

boaineas  done. 

realised 

francs. 

francs. 

1862 

,    .       46,630    ... 

1,000 

1863 

>    .      297,208    ... 

7,000 

1854 

•    •      344,240    ... 

20,000 

1856 

»    •      614,694    ... 

46,000 

1866 

,    .      998,240    ... 

80,000 

1867 

.    .  1,830,000    ... 

100,000 

1868 

.    .  1,231,461    ... 

130,000 

"  Of  this  last  dividend,"  says  M.  Cherbulies» 
'*  30,000  francs  were  taken  for  the  reserve 
tana,  and  the  remaining  100,000,  divided 
among  the  shareholders,  gave  to  each  from 
600  to  1600  francs,  besides  their  wages  or 
aalariea,  and  their  share  in  the  fixed  capital 
of  the  concern." 

Of  the  manafcment  of  the  associations 
generally,  M.  Yuliaum^  says.  "  I  have  been 
able  to  satistymyself  personally  of  the  ability 
of  the  mana^rs  and  councils  of  the  opera- 
tive sssociations.  The  msnagers  are  far  su- 
perior in  intelligence,  in  seal,  and  even  in 
politeneas,  to  most  of  the  private  masters  in 
their  respective  trades.  And  among  the  as- 
sodated  workmen,  the  fatal  habit  of  intem- 
perance is  gradually  disappearing ^  along  with 
the  ooarseneaa  and  rudeneaa  which  are  the 
conaequenoe  of  the  too  imperfect  education 
of  the  class." 

*  Even  the  assodation  founded  by  K. 
Louis  Blanc,  that  of  the  tailors  of  Cuchy, 
after  eighteen  months  trial  of  this  syatem, 
adopted  piece-work.  One  of  the  reaaoiw 
given  by  them  for  abandonmg  the  original 

Satem  la  well  worth  extracting.  "Bendes 
e  vices  I  have  mentioned,  the  tailors  oom- 
plsined  that  it  caused  inoesssntdinputes  and 
quarrels,  through  the  interest  which  each  had 
in  making  his  ndghbours  work.  Their  mu- 
tual watchfUneas  degenerated  into  a  real 
slavery ;  nobody  had  the  free  control  of  his 
time  and  his  actions.  Theee  dissenaions  have 
disappeared  since  piece-work  wss  intro- 
dueed."— AK^aeray,  p.  88.  One  of  the  moat 
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It  18  tlie  declared  principle  of  mort 
of  these  associations,  that  they  do  not 
exist  for  the  mere  prirate  benefit  of  the 
individual  members,  bnt  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  co-operative  cause.  With 
every  extension,  therefore,  of  their  busi- 
ness, thej  take  in  additional  members, 
not  (when  they  remain  faithful  to  their 
original  plan)  to  receive  wages  from 
them  as  hired  labourers,  but  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  full  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation, without  being  reauired  to  bring 
anvthing  in,  except  their  labour:  the 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  of  re- 
ceiving during  a  lew  years  a  smaller 
share  in  the  annual  division  of  profits, 
as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  founders.  When  members  quit  the 
association,  which  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  do,  they  carry  none  of  the 
capital  with  them :  it  remains  an  indi- 
visible propertv,  of  which  the  members 
for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  sti- 
pulations of  most  of  the  contracts,  even 
if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  be  devoted 
entire  to  some  work  of  beneficence  or 
of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  firene- 
rally  a  conRiderable,  proportion  of  the 
annual  profits,  is  not  snared  among  the 
members,  but  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  association,  or  devoted  to  the  re- 
payment of  advances  previously  made 
to  it :  another  portion  is  set  aside  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
another  to  form  a  fund  for  extending 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding 
other  associations  in  their  need.  The 
managers  are  paid,  like  other  mem- 
bers, for  the  time  woich  is  occupied  in 

discreditable  iodicationt  of  a  low  moral  eon- 
dition  glTen  of  late  by  part  of  the  Knglish 
working  clasflea,  is  the  opposition  to  piece- 
work. When  the  pa^inent  per  piece  is  not 
•ufficiently  hiffh,  that  is  a  jast  gronnd  of  ob- 
jection. But  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself, 
except  nnder  mistaken  notions,  must  be  dis- 
like to  Justice  and  faimees ;  a  desire  to  cheat, 
by  not  giving  work  in  proportion  to  pay. 
Inece-work  is  the  perfection  of  contract; 
and  contract,  in  all  work,  and  in  the  most 
minute  detail — the  principle  of  so  much  paj 
for  so  much  serrice,  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
•xtremitT — is  the  system,  of  all  others,  in  the 
present  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion,  most  favourable  to  the  worker:  though 
most  nniaTonrable  to  the  non-worker  who 
wishes  to  be  paid  for  being  idle. 
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management,  nsnally  at  the  nte  of 
the  highest  paid  labour :  bat  the  rule  if 
adhered  to,  that  the  exercise  of  power 
shall  never  be  an  occa.sion  for  profit. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  to 
compete  successfully  with  individual 
capitalists,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence,  M.  Fcuipieray*  said, 
"  The  associations  which  have  been 
founded  in  the  last  two  years"  (M. 
Feugueray  wrote  in  1851)  "had  many 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  the  majority  of 
them  were  almost  entirely  without 
capital :  all  were  treading  m  a  path 
previously  unexplored;  they  ran  the 
risks  which  always  threaten  innovators 
and  beginners,  mvertheless,  in  many 
of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been 
established,  they  are  already  formidable 
competitors  of  the  old  houses,  and  are 
even  complained  of  on  that  account  by 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  cooks,  the  lemonade 
sellers,  and  hairdressers,  trades  the 
nature  of  which  enables  the  associa^ 
tions  to  rely  on  democratic  custom,  bat 
also  in  other  trades  where  they  have 
not  the  same  advantages.  One  has 
only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chairs,  of 
arm-chairs,  of  files,  and  one  will  learn 
fVom  them  if  the  most  important  esta- 
blishments in  their  respective  trades  are 
not  those  of  the  associated  workmen.'* 

llie  vitality  of  these  associations 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  have  enabled 
about  twenty  of  them  to  survive  not 
only  the  anti-socialist  reaction,  which 
for  the  time  discredited  all  attempts 
to  enable  workpeople  to  be  their  own 
employers — not  only  the  traoasaeriet 
of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy  of 
the  ^vemment  since  the  usurpation— 
but  in  addition  to  these  obstacles,  all 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  trying 
condition  of  financial  and  commercial 
afiairs  from  1854  to  1858.  Of  the  pros- 
perity attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult 
period,  I  have  given  examples  which 
must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  as  to 
the  brilliant  future  reserved  for  ths 
principle  of  cooperation.f 

•  Pp.  87-^. 
t  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  eo-operativi 
movement    among    the    French    worldng 
olasies  has  taken  a  flmh  start,   iin  interest- 
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It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  these 
associations  hare  commenced  a  career 
of  prosperity.  To  say  nothing  at  present 
of  Germany,  Piedmont,  or  Switzerland 
^where  the  Consumers'  Union  of  Zurich 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  co-opera- 
tive associations  in  Europe),  England 
can  produce  cases  of  success,  rivalling 
even  those  which  I  have  cited  from 
France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced 
by  Mr.  Owen,  and  more  recently  pro- 
pagated by  the  writings  and  personal 
efforts  of  a  band  of  friends,  chiefly 
clergymen  and  barristers,  to  whose 
noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given,  ,the  good  seed  was 
widely  sown ;  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  English  law  of  partuership  were 
obtained  from  Parliament,  on  the  bene- 
volent and  public-spirited  initiative  of 
Mr.  Slaney;  many  industrial  associa- 
tions, and  a  still  greater  number  of 
co-operative  stores  for  retail  purchases, 
were  founded.  Among  these  are  already 
many  instances  of  remarkable  pros- 
perity, the  most  signal  of  which  are 
the  Leeds  Flour  Mill,  and  the  Rochdale 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers.  Of  this 
last  association,  the  most  successful  of 
all,  the  history  has  been  written  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oake;*   and  the  notoriety  which  by 

ing  aeeoont  of  the  Provision  AModstion  of 
Grenoble  haM  been  ^ren  in  a  pamphlet  fay 
H.  Casimir  Purler;  and  in  the  Time$  of 
NoTember  24.  1864,  we  read  the  following 
paasage :  "  While  a  certain  nomber  of  ope- 
rativee  itand  oat  for  more  wages  or  fewer 
honrs  of  labour,  others,  who  have  also 
seceded,  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrjing  on  their  respectiTe  trades  on  their 
own  acoonnt,  and  hare  eoUected  funds  fbr 
the  pnrchsse  of  instraments  of  labour.  Ther 
have  founded  a  society — Soci^t^  G^n^nJe 
d'AppTovisionnement  et  de  Consommation. 
It  nombers  between  800  and  400  members, 
who  have  slready  opened  a  "  eo-operative 
store"  at  Passy,  wnich  is  now  within  the  Ihnite 
of  Paris.  They  calculate  that  by  May  next 
fifteen  new  Belf-snpporting  sssociations  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  ready  to  commence 
operations;  so  that  the  number  will  be,  for 
Paris  alone,  from  50  to  60. 

*  8e{f'Selp  by  ths  PeopU^Slttotf  ^f  Co- 
operation  in  BoekdaU.  An  instmotive  ac- 
count of  this  and  other  co-operatrre  aswei** 
tions  has  also  been  written  in  the  Companion 
to  iko  Almanack,  for  1862,  bv  Mr.  John 
Plummer,  of  Setterinff ;  himself  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  examples  of  mental  enkiTa- 
tion  and  high  prindpla  in  a  self'iaBtnwted 
working  man.  | 


this  and  other  means  has  been  ^ven 
to  facts  so  encouraging,  is  causmg  a 
rapid  extension  of  associations  with 
similar  objects  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, London,  and  elsewhere. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Hochdale 
Society  consisted  of  28^,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  unassisted  economy  of 
about  forty  labourers,  through  the  slow 
process  of  a  subscription  of  twopence 
(afterwards  raised  to  threepence^  per 
week.  With  this  sum  they  established 
in  1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the 
supply  of  a  few  common  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  fami- 
lies. As  their  carefulness  and  honesty 
brought  them  an  increase  of  customers 
and  of  subscribers,  they  extended  their 
operations  to  a  greater  number  of  arti- 
cles of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 
were  able  to  make  a  large  investment 
in  shares  of  a  Co-operative  Com  Mill. 
Mr.  Holyoake  thus  relates  the  stages 
of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 

"  The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  is 
divided  into  seven  departments:  Gro- 
cery,Drapery,  Butchering,  Shoemaking, 
Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each 
business,  and  a  general  account  is  given 
each  quarter,  snowing  the  position  of 
the  whole. 

"The  grocery  business  was  com- 
menced, as  we  have  related,  in  De- 
cember 1844,  with  only  four  articles  to 
sell.  It  now  includes  whatever  a  gro- 
cer's shop  should  include. 

"  The  drapery  business  was  started 
in  1847,  with  an  humble  array  of  at- 
tractions. In  ]  854  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  department. 

"A  vear  earlier,  1846,  the  Store 
began  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  buying 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  a 
tradesman  in  the  town.  After  a  while, 
the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1850, 
when  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of 
its  own.  Mr.  John  Moorhouse,  who 
has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills 
for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep, 
sundiy  porkers  ana  calves,  which  are 
on  the  average  converted  into  iZQl.  of 
cash  per  weeK. 

''  Shoemaking  commenced  in  1852. 
Three  men  and  an  apprentice  makoi 
and  a  stock  is  kept  on  sale. 
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"  Clogging  And  tailoring  oommenoed 
alflo  in  thii  year. 

"  The  wholesale  department  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  marks  an  im- 
portant derelopment  of  the  Pioneers* 
proceedings.  Thift  department  has  been 
created  for  supplying  anj  members  re- 
quiring large  quantities,  and  with  a 
view  to  supply  the  oo-operatiye  stores 
of  Lancasoire  and  Yorkshire,  whose 
small  capitals  do  not  enable  them  to 
buy  in  the  best  markets,  nor  command 
the  serrices  of  what  is  otherwise  indis- 
pensable to  eveiy  store — a  good  buyer, 
who  knows  the  markets  and  his  busi- 
ness, who  knows  what,  how,  and  where 
to  buy.  The  wholesale  department 
guarantees  purity,  quality,  fair  prices, 
standard  weight  and  measure,  but  all 
on  the  never-nuling  principle,  cash  pay- 
ment." 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
members  who  now  reside  at  a  distance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  serving  the  great 
increase  of  customers.  "  Branch  Stores 
have  been  opened.  In  1856,  the  first 
Branch  was  opened,  in  the  Oldham 
Hoad,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  Rochdale.  In  1857  the  Castleton 
Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitwortb 
Boad,  were  established,  and  a  fourth 
Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  the  original 
Store  was  a  single  apartment,  was 
taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  veiy 
much  out  of  repair,  in  1849.  "  Every 
part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and 
modest  decoration,  and  now  wears  the 
air  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  place 
of  business.  One  room  is  now  hand- 
somely fitted  up  as  a  newsroom.  Another 

is  neatly  fitted  up  as  a  library 

Their  newsroom  is  as  well  supplied  as 
that  of  a  London  club."  It  is  now 
"  free  to  members,  and  supported  from 
the  Education  Fund,"  a  fund  con- 
sisting of  2^  per  cent  of  all  the  profits 
divided,  whicli  is  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  ''  The  Ldbraiy  con- 
tains 2200  volumes  of  the  best,  and 
among  them,  many  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive books  published.  The  Library 
IS  free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school 
for  young  persons  was  conducted  at  a 
charge  of  twopence  per  month.  Since 
1856,  a  room  nas  been  granted  by  the 


Board  for  the  use  of  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  persons,  from  the  ages  of  four- 
teen to  forty,  for  mutual  instruction  on 
Sundays  and  Tuesdays.  .  .  . 

*'  The  corn-mill  was  of  course  rented, 
and  stood  at  Small  Bridge,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town — one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  Society  have  since  built  in 
the  town  an  entirely  new  mill  for  them- 
selves. The  engine  and  the  machinery 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  im- 
proved kind.  The  capital  invested 
m  the  corn-mill  is  84502.,  of  whicli 
37312.  15s.  2d.  is  subscribed  by  the 
Equitable  Pioneers*  Society.  The  com- 
mul  employs  eleven  men.** 

At  a  later  period  they  extended  their 
operations  to  the  staple  manufacture 
itself.  From  the  success  of  the  Pioneers* 
Society  grew  not  only  the  co-operative 
corn-mill,  but  a  co-operative  aasocian 
tion  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
turing. "  The  capital  in  this  depart- 
ment is  40002.,  of  which  sum  20422. 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  Equitable 
Pioneers*  Society.  This  Manufacturing 
Society  has  ninety-six  power-looms  at 
work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men, 
seven  women,  four  boys,  and  five  girls 
— in  all  forty-two  persons ' 

**  In  1853  the  Store  purchased  for 
7452.  a  warehouse  (fineenold)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  they 
keep  and  retail  their  stores  of  flour, 
butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  kindred 
articles.  Their  committee-rooms  and 
offices  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  build- 
ing. They  rent  otner  houses  a<]yoining 
for  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe  stores. 
In  their  wilderness  of  rooms,  the  visitor 
stumbles  upon  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
at  work  under  healthy  conditions,  and 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  re- 
sult on  Saturday  night.  Their  ware- 
houses are  everywhere  as  bountifully 
stocked  as  Noah's  Ark,  and  cheerfm 
customers  literally  crowd  Toad  Lane 
at  night,  swarming  like  bees  to  eveiy 
counter.  The  industrial  districts  of 
England  have  not  such  another  sight 
as  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store  on 
Saturday  night.*  Since  the  disgraceful 

•  "  Bat  it  is  not,"  addi  Mr.  HolyodEV, 
"the  briUiaocy  of  oommercial  activity  in 
which  either  writer  or  reader  will  take  the 
deepest  interest;  it  is  in  the  new  and  imp 
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failure  of  the  Rochdale  Savings  Bank 
in  1849,  the  Society's  Store  has  become 
the  virtual  Savings  Bank  of  the  place. 
The  following  table,  completed  to 


1860  from  the  Almanack  published  by 
the  Society,  shows  the  pecuniary  result 
of  its  operations  fix)m  the  commence- 
ment. 


Tear. 

No.  of 
members. 

Amoimt  of  oapital. 

Amoimt  of  cash  nles 
in  store  (annual). 

1 

Amount  of  profit 
(annual). 

£      8. 

d 

£     s.    d. 

£     9.    d. 

1844 

28 

28    0 

0 

1845 

74 

181  12 

5 

710    6    5 

32  17    6 

1846 

86 

252     7 

li 

1,146  17    7 

80  16    31 

1847 

110 

286    5 

H 

1,924  13  10 

72    2  10 

1848 

140 

397    0 

0 

2,276    6    5J 

117  16  104 

1849 

390 

1,193  19 

1 

6,611  18    0 

561     3    9 

1860 

600 

2,299  10 

5 

13,179  17    0 

889  12    5 

1851 

630 

2,785    0 

li 

17,638    4    0 

990  19    84 

1852 

680 

3,471     0 

6 

16,352    5    0 

1,206  15    24 

1853 

720 

5,848    3 

11 

22,760    0    0 

1,674  18  lli 
1,763  11     2| 

1854 

900 

7,172  15 

7 

33,364    0    0 

1855 

1400 

11,032  12 

lOi 

44,902  12     0 

3,106    8    44 

1856 

1600 

12,920  13 

14 

63,197  10    0 

3,921  13     14 

1857 

1850 

15,142     1 

2 

79,788    0    0 

5,470    6    84 

1858 

1950 

18,160 

4 

71,689    0    0 

6,284  17    44 

1859 

2703 

27,060  14 

2 

104,012    0    0 

10,739  18    64 

I860* 

3450 

37,710    9 

0 

152,063    0    0 

15,906    9    11 

proved  spirit  animating  this  interoonrse  of 
trade.  Bujer  and  seller  meet  as  firiends; 
there  is  no  overreaching  on  one  side,  and  no 

suspicion  on  the  other These  crowds 

of  humble  working  men,  who  never  knew 
before  when  thej  put  good  food  in  their 
mouths,  whose  every  dinner  was  adulterated, 
whose  shoes  let  in  the  water  a  month  too 
soon,  whose  waistcoats  shone  with  devil's 
dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  oalico  th»t  would 
not  wash,  now  buj  in  the  markets  like  mil- 
lionnaires.  and  as  far  as  pureness  of  food 

rs.  lire  like  lords."  Far  better,  probably, 
that  particular ;  for  assuredlv  lords  are 
not  the  customers  least  dlieated,m  the  pie- 
sent  race  of  dishonest  competition.  *'  They 
are  wearing  their  own  stufih,  making  their 
own  shoes,  sewing  their  own  ffarments,  and 
grinding  their  own  com.  They  buy  the 
purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea,  and  grind  their 
own  coiFee.  They  slaughter  their  own  cattle, 
and  the  finest  beasts  ol  the  land  waddle  down 
the  streets  of  Eochdale  for  tiie  consumption 
of  flannel-weftvers  and  cobblers,  f Lastyear 
the  Sodety  advertised  for  a  Provision  Agent 
to  make  purchases  in  Ireland,  and  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  that  duty.)  When  djd 
competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  ? 
And^will  any  man  say  that  ^e  moral  cha- 
racter of  these  people  is  not  improved  under 
these  influences  ?  The  teetotallers  of  Boch- 
dale  acknowledge  that  the  Store  has  made 
more  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than  all 
their  eflbrts  have  been  able  to  make  in  the 
SUM  time.  Husbands  who  never  knew  what 


it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who 
daring  forty  years  never  had  sixpence  nacon- 
demned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little 
stores  of  money  sufBcient  to  build  them  cot- 
tages, and  to  go  every  wecJc  into  their  own 
market  with  money  jingHng  in  their  pockets ; 
and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust  and  no 
deception;  there  is  no  adulteration,  and 
no  second  prices.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry, 
finesse,  nor  flatter.  TAmt  Aom  no  interett  m 
ehicanirv.  They  have  but  one  duty  to  per- 
form— ^tnat  of  giring  fair  measure,  full 
weight,  and  a  pure  article.  In  other  parts 
of  tne  town,  where  competition  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  all  the  preaching  in  Boch- 
dale  cannot  produce  moral  effects  like 
these. 

**  As  the  Store  has  made  no  debts,  it  has 
induxed  no  losses;  and  during  thirteen 
years'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting 
to  303,862/.,  it  has  had  no  law-suits.  The 
Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  their 
years  of  office,  have  never  had  a  case  to 
decide,  and  are  discontented  that  nobody 
quarrels." 

*  The  latest  report  to  which  I  have  access 
is  that  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  20, 1864^ 
of  which  I  take  the  following  abstract  from 
the  November  number  of  that  Taluable  pe- 
riodical the  Co-operaior.  conducted  by  Mr. 
Heni^  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
judicioos  apostles  of  the  Co-operative  cause. 
"  The  number  of  members  is  4680,  being 
an  inorsise  of  182  for  the  three  months  1 
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I  need  liot  enter  into  rimilsr  parti- 
culars respecting  the  Corn-Mill  Society, 
and  will  merely  state  that  in  1860  its 
capital  is  set  down,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, at  26,6182.  I4s.  ed,,  and  the  profit 
for  that  single  year  at  10,164Z.  12«.  6d. 
For  the  manuracturing  estahlishment  I 
have  no  certified  information  later  than 
that  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  states  the 
capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  be 
5500Z.  But  a  letter  in  the  Rochdale 
Observer  of  May  26,  i860,  editorially 
aunounced  as  by  a  person  of  good  in- 
formation, says  that  the  capital  had  at 
that  time  reached  50,000t:  and  the 
same  letter  gives  highly  satisfactory 
statements  respecting  other  similar 
associations :  the  Rossendale  Industrial 
Company,  capital  40,0002. ;  the  Wals- 
den  Co-operative  Company,  capital 
8000Z. ;  the  Bacup  and  Wardle  Com- 
mercial Company,  with  a  capital  of 
40,000/.,  "  ot  which  more  than  one- 
third  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  snd 
this  circumstance,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  unexampled  commercial  pros- 
perity, has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend 
to  shareholders  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enter  into  any 
details  restpccting  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  English  Co-operation ;  the  less 
so,  as  it  is  "now  one  of  the  recognised 
elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and  as  such,  has  latterly 
been  the  subject  of  elaborate  articles  in 
most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  the 
most  recent,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
which,  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 

tbe  capital  or  Sasets  of  tlie  aodety  la 
69,630/.  10«.  1(2.,  or  more  than  laat  craarter 
by  3687£.  18«.  7d.  The  caah  recehed  for  aale 
of  goods  ia  45,808^  Q>.  lO^d.,  being  an  increaae 
of  22832. 12«.  6\d.f  aa  compared  with  the  pre- 
tious  three  months.  The  profit  realised  la 
6718/.  2$.  7i<f.,  which  after  depreciating  fixed 
stock  account  182^  2$.  4^.,  paying  interest 
on  share  capital  6982. 17c.  6(1.,  applying  2i  per 
cent  to  an  educational  fund,  xiz.  1221.  i7$.  vd., 
leaves  a  dividend  to  membera  on  their  pur- 
chases of  2*.  4d.  in  the  pound.  Non-membert 
have  received  2612.  I9s.  id.,  at  Is.  8<2.  in  the 
pound  on  their  pnrchaaes,  leaving  8^.  in  the 
pound  profit  to  the  societf,  which  increases 
the  reserve  ftind  1042.  15c.  4rf.  This  fund 
now  stands  at  13522. 7«.  \\\d.  th«  accumula- 
tion nf  profits  from  the  trade  of  the  public 
with  the  store  since  September  1861,  over 
and  above  the  1^.  8<l.ln  UM  poimd_aQowed  to 
•aoh  pnrchSMts." 


for  October  1864 :  and  the  progress  of 
Co-opration  from  month  to  month  is 
regularly  chronicled  in  the  "  Co-opera- 
tor." 1  must  not,  howerer,  omit  to 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  advance, 
in  reference  to  the  Co-operative  Stores ; 
the  formation,  in  the  North  of  Eng]«id 
(and  another  is  in  course  of  fonnation 
in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  Socielr,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant  as  well  as  of  the  retail 
dealer,  and  extend  to  the  Societies  the 
advantage  which  each  society  gives  to 
its  own  members,  by  an  agency  for 
co-operative  purchases  of  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  commodities  direct 
from  the  producers. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any  Imt 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  man* 
kind,  when  in  the  two  leamng  countries 
of  the  world,  the  obscure  depths  of 
society  contain  simple  working  men 
whose  integrity,  good  sense,  self-com- 
mand, and  honourable  confidence  in 
one  another,  have  enabled  them  to 
carry  these  noble  experiments  to  the 
triumphant  issue  which  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
attest. 

From  the  progressive  advanee  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  a  great  in- 
crease may  be  looked  for  even  in  the 
aggregate  productiveness  of  industiy. 
7  he  sources  of  the  increase  are  two* 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of 
mere  distributors,  who  are  not  pro- 
ducers but  auxiliaries  of  production, 
and  whose  inordinate  numbers,  hx 
more  than  the  gains  of  capitalists,  are 
the  cause  Vthy  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  produced  does  not  reach  the 
producers — ^will  be  reduced  to  more 
modest  dimensions.  Distributors  difier 
from  producers  in  this,  that  when  pro- 
ducers increase,  even  though  in  any 
S'ven  department  of  industry  they  may 
I  too  numerous,  they  actually  produce 
more :  but  the  multiplication  <n  distri- 
butors does  not  make  more  distribution 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  distri- 
buted; it  does  but  divide  the  same 
work  among  a  greater  number  of  per^ 
sons,  seldom  even  cheapening  the  pttp 
cess.  By  limiting  the  distributors  tn 
the  number  really  required  for  making 
the  comBiodities  aceeseible  to  tki» 
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snmen — ^which  is  the  direot  effect  of 
the  co-operative  system — a  vast  number 
of  hands  will  be  set  free  for  production, 
and  the  capital  which  feeds  and  the 
gains  which  remunerate  them  will  be 
Applied  to  feed  and  remunerate  pro* 
ducers.  This  great  economy  of  the 
world's  resources  would  be  realized, 
even  if  co-operation  stopped  at  as- 
sociations for  purchase  and  con- 
sumption,  without  extending  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  othef  mode  in  which  co-opera- 
tion tends,  still  more  efficaciously,  to 
increase  the  productiyeness  of  labour, 
consists  in  the  Tast  stimulus  gjiven  to 

f>roductiye  energies,  by  placing  the 
ahourers,  as  a  mass,  in  a  relation  to 
their  work  which  would  make  it  their 
principle  and  their  interest — at  present 
it  is  neither— to  do  the  utmost  instead 
of  the  least  possible  in  e^jchange  for 
their  remuneration.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rate  too  highly  this  material 
benefit,  which  yet  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  moral  revolution  in 
society  that  would  accompany  it :  the 
healing  of  the  standing  foud  between 
capital  and  labour;  the  transformation 
of  numan  life,  from  a  conflict  of  classes 
struggling  for  opposite  interests,  to  a 
friendly  nyalry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good 
common  to  all ;  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  a  new  sense  of 
security  and  independence  in  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  conversion 
of  each  human  being's  daily  occu- 
pation into  a  school  of  the  social 
sympathies  and  the  practical  intelli- 
gence. 

Such  is  the  noble  ideal  which  the 
promoters  of  Co-openition  should  have 
before  them.  But  to  attain,  in  any 
degree,  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all,  and  not  some  only,  of  those 
who  do  the  work,  should  be  identified 
in  interest  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking.  Associations  which, 
when  they  have  been  successful,  re- 
nounce the  essential  principle  of  the 
system,  and  become  joint-stock  com- 

Eanies  of  a  limited  number  of  share- 
olders,  who  dififer  from  those  of  other 
companies  only  in  being  working  men  ; 
associations  which  employ  hired  la- 
bourers without  any  interest  in  the 


profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
Manufacturing  Society  even  of  Roch- 
dale has  thus  degenerated),  are,  no 
doubt,  exercising  a  lawful  right  In 
honestly  employing  the  existing  system 
of  society  to  improve  their  position  as 
individuals :  but  it  is  not  from  them 
that  anything  needs  be  expected  to- 
wards replacing  that  system  by  a 
better.  Neither  will  such  societies,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their 
ground  against  individual  competition. 
Individual  management  by  the  one 
person  principally  interested,  has  great 
advantages  over  every  description  of 
collective  management :  co-operation 
has  but  one  thing  to  oppose  to  those 
advantages — the  common  interest  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  work.  When  indi- 
vidual capitalists,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  add  this  to  their  other  points 
of  advantage ;  when,  even  if  only  to 
increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the 
practice  which  these  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  dropped,  and  connect  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  every  person  in 
their  employment  with  the  most  effi- 
cient and  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  concern ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  an  e«y  victoor  o«r  sooieiie. 
which  retain  the  defects,  while  they 
cannot  possess  the  full  advantages,  oif 
the  old  system. 

Under  the  most  favourable  sapposi- 
tion  it  will  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
individual  capitalists  associating  their 
workpeople  in  the  profits,  should  co- 
exist with  even  those  co-operative 
societies  which  are  faithful  to  the  co- 
operative principle.  Unity  of  authority 
makes  many  tilings  possible,  whicn 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  undertaken, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  divided  coun- 
cils, or  changes  in  the  management.  A 
private  capitalist,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  a  body,  if  he  is  a  person  of 
capacity,  is  considerably  more  likely 
than  almost  any  association  to  run 
Judicious  risks,  and  originate  costly 
improvlments.  Co-operative  societies 
may  be  depended  on  for  adopting  im- 
provements after  the  v  have  been  tested 
by  success:  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  commence  things  previously 
untned.    Even  in  ordinary  business. 
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the  competition  of  capable  persons  who 
in  the  event  of  failure  are  to  have  all 
the  loss,  and  in  case  of  snccess  the 
greater  part  of  the  gain,  will  be  verj 
uaefiil  in  keeping  the  managers  of  co- 
operative societies  up  to  the  due  pitch 
/  of  activity  and  vigilance. 

When,  however,  co-operative  locieties 
shall  have  sufficiently  multiplied,  it  is 
not  probable 'that  any  but  the  least 
valuable  workpeople  will  any  longer 
consent  to  work  all  their  lives  for  wages 
merely:  and  both  private  capitalists 
and  associations  will  gradually  find  it 
necessary  to  make  the  entire'  body  of 
labourers  participants  in  profits.  Even- 
tually, and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote 
future  than  may  be  supposed,  we  may, 
through  the  co-operative  principle,  see 
our  way  to  a  change  in  society,  which 
would  combine  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual,  with  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  economical 
advantages  of  aggre^te  production; 
and  which,  without  violence  or  spolia- 
tion, or  even  an^  sudden  disturbance 
of  existing  habits  and  expectations, 
would  realize,  at  least  in  the  industrial 
department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  division  of  society  into  the  indus- 
trious and  the  idle,  and  effacing  all 
social  distinctions  but  those  &rly 
earned  by  personal  services  and  exer- 
tions. Associations  like  those  which 
we  have  described,  by  the  very  process 
of  their  success,  are  a  course  oteduca- 
tion  in  those  moral  and  active  qualities 
by  which  alone  success  can  be  either 
deserved  or  attained.  As  associations 
multiplied,  they  would  tend  more  and 
more  to  absorb  all  workpeople,  except 
those  who  have  too  little  understanding, 
or  too  little  virtue,  to  be  capable  of 
learning  to  act  on  any  other  system 
than  that  of  narrow  selfishness.  As 
this  change  proceeded,  owners  of  capi- 
tal would  gradually  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
struffgle  of  the  old  system  with  work- 

f)eople  of  only  the  worst  description,  to 
end  their  capital  to  the  associations ; 
to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to 
exchange  their  capital  for  terminable 
annuities.    In  this  or  some  such  mode. 


the  existing  accnmulations  of  capital 
might  honestly,  and  by  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneous process,  become  in  the  end  the 
joint  property  of  all  who  participate  in 
their  productive  employment :  a  trans- 
formation which,  tnus  effected,  (aikb 
assuming  of  course  that  both  sexes 
participate  equally  in  the  rights  and 
m  the  government  of  the  association)* 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  social 
justice,  and  the  most  beneficial  order- 
ing of  industrial  affairs  for  the  universal 
good,  which  it  is  possible  at  present  to 
foresee. 

^''^  7.  I  agree,  then,  with  the  So- 
cfilist  writers  in  their  conception  of 
the  form  which  industrial  operations 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  im- 
provement ;  and  I  entirely  share  their 
opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  com 
mencing  this  transformation,  and  that 
it  should  by  all  just  and  effectual  means 
be  aided  and  encouraged.  But  while 
I  agree  and  sympathize  with  Socialists 
in  tiiis  practical  portion  of  their  aims, 
I  utterly  dissent  trom  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  vehement  part  of  their 
teaching,  their  declamations  against 
competition.  With  moral  conceptions 
in  many  respects  far  ahead  of  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  of  society,  they 
have  in  general  very  confused  and 
erroneous  notions  of  its  actual  working ; 
and  one  of  their  greatest  errors,  as  I 
conceive,  is  to  charge  upon  competition 
all  the  economical  evils  which  at 
present  exist.  They  foi^t  that  wher- 
ever competition  is  not,  monopoly  is; 

*  In  this  respect  also  the  Bocbdale  Soeicdy 
has  given  an  example  of  reason  and  jostice, 
worthy  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
manifested  In  their  general  proceedings. 
*'  The  Rochdale  Store/^  says  Mr.  Holyoake, 
*'  renders  incidental  but  Tafoable  aid  towards 
realizing  the  civil  independence  of  women. 
Women  may  be-membtfs  of  this  Store,  and 
vote  in  its  proceedings.  Single  and  mMrried 
women  join.  Many  muried  women  become 
members  because  their  hnsbaads  will  not 
take  the  trouble,  and  others  join  In  it  in  seilf- 
defence,  to  prevent  the  husband  firom  spend- 
ing their  money  in  drink.  The  husband  can* 
not  withdraw  the  savings  at  the  Store  stand- 
ing in  the  wife's  name,  unless  she  signs  Uie 
order.  Of  course,  as  the  law  still  stands,  the 
husband  could  by  legal  process  get  possession 
of  the  money.  But  a  process  takes  time,  and 
the  husband  gets  sober  and  thinks  better  of 
it  before  the  &w  can  move." 
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and  that  monopoly,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the 
support  of  indolence,  if  not  of  plunder. 
They  forget,  too,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  competition  among  lahourers, 
all  other  competition  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labourers,  by  cheapening  the 
articles  they  consume;  that  competi- 
tion even  in  the  labour  market  is  a 
source  not  of  low  but  of  high  wages, 
wherever  the  competition  for  labour 
exceeds  the  competition  of  labour,  as 
in  America,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
skilled  trades;  and  never  could  be  a 
cause  of  low  wages,  save  by  the  over- 
stocking of  the  labour  market  through 
the  too  great  numbers  of  the  labourers' 
families ;  while,  if  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers is  excessive,  not  even  Socialism 
can  prevent  their  remuneration  from 
being  low.  Besides,  if  association  were 
universal,  there  would  be  no  competi- 
tion between  labourer  and  labourer; 
and  that  between  association  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers,  that  is,  of  the  associa- 
tions ;  of  the  industrious  classes  gene- 
raJly. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no 
inconveniences  in  competition,  or  that 
the  moral  objections  urged  against  it 
by  Socialist  writers,  as  a  source  of 
jealousy  and  hostility  amonz  tbose 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are 
altogether  groundless.  .  But  if  compe- 
tition has  its  evils,  it  prevents  greater 
evils.  As  M.  Feugueray  well  says,* 
"The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  ini- 
quities which  fill  the  industrial  world, 
is  not  competition,  but  the  subjection 
of  labour  to  capital,  and  the  enormous 
share  which  the  possessors  of  the  in- 
struments of  industry  are  able  to  take 
from  the  produce If  competi- 
tion has  great  power  for  evil,  it  is  no 
less  fertile  of  good,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties,  and  the  success  of 
innovations."  It  is  the  common  error 
of  Socialists  to  overlook  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  mankind  ;  their  tendency  to 
be  pASsive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to 
persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  once 
chosen.    Let  them  once  attain   any 
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state  of  existence  which  they  consider 
tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  that  they  will  thenceforth 
stagnate ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
improve,  and  by  letting  their  faculties 
rust,  will  lose  even  the  energy  required 
to  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  con- 
ceivable stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
the  time  when  it  will  not  be  indispen- 
sable to  progress.  Even  confining  our- 
selves to  the  industrial  department,  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
majority  may  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent jud^s  of  improvements;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  general 
assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  idter- 
ing  their  habits  by  adopting  some  new 
and  promising  invention,  unless  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rival 
associations  made  them  apprehend  that 
what  they  would  not  consent  to  do, 
others  would,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition 
as  the  baneful  and  anti-social  principle 
which  it  is  held  to  be  by  the  generality 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, every  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil, 
i  and  everv  extension  of  it,  even  if  for 
the   time  injuriously  affecting    some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate 
good.    To  be  protected  against  com- 
petition is  to  be  protected  in  idleness, 
m  mental  dulness;   to  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  being  as  active  and  as  in- 
telligent as  other  people ;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  against  being  un- 
derbid for  employment  by  a  less  highly 
paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  partial 
monopoly  has  placed  some  particular 
class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  position 
as  compared  with  tne  rest;   and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  interest  of 
universal  improvement  is   no  longer 
promoted  by  prolonging  the  privileges 
of  a  few.    If  the  slopsellers  and  others 
of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages 
of  tailors,  and  some  other  artisans,  by 
making  them  an  affair  of  competition 
insteaa  of  custom,  so  much  the  better 
in  the  end.    What  is  now  required  is 
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not  to  bolster  up  old  customSi  whereby 
limited  classes  of  labouring  people  ob- 
tain partial  gains  which  interest  them 
in  keeping  up  the  present  organization 
of  society,  but  to  introduce  new  general 
practices  beneficial  to  all ;  and  tnere  is 
reason  to  rejoice  at  whatever  makes 
the  privileged  cUsaes  of  skilled  artisans 


feel,  that  they  have  the  same  interesti^ 
and  depend  for  their  remnneratiofa  cat 
the  same  getieral  causes,  and  must  re- 
sort for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  same  remedies,  as  the  leas 
fortunately  circumstanced  and  oompa- 
ratiyely  helpless  multiiadNsV 


BOOK  V. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  aOVEENMENT, 


CHAPTEEL 


op  THB  FUHGTIOIOEI  OP  OOTERVMENT  IK  OEKERAL. 


§  1.  Oke  of  the  most  disputed 
questions  both  in  political  science  and 
in  practical  statesmanship  at  this  par- 
ticalar  period,  relates  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of 

goyemments.    At  other  times  it  nas 
een  a  subject  of  controyersy  how  go- 
yemments  should  be  constituted,  and 
according  to  what  principles  and  rules 
thej  should  exercise  their  authority ; 
but  it  is  now  almost  equally  a  question, 
to  what  departments  of  human  affairs 
that  authority  should  extend.     And 
when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards 
changes  in  goyerument  and  legislation, 
as  a  means  of  improying  the  condition 
of  mankind,  this  discussion  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in 
interest.    On  the  one  hand,  impatient 
reformers,  thinking  it  easier  and  shorter 
to  get  possession  of  the  goyemment 
ihan  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions 
of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of 
government  beyond  due  bounds :  while, 
on  the  other,  mankind  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  by  their  rulers  to  in- 1 
terference  for  purposes  other  than  the 
public  good,  or  under  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  what  that  good  requires, 
and  so  many  rash  proposals  arc  made 
by  sincere  lovers  of  improvement,  for 
attempting,  by  compulsory  regulation, 
the  attainment  of  objects  which  can 
only  be   effectually  or  only  usefully 
compassed  by  opinion  and  discussion, 
that  there  has  ^wn  un  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  limine  to  tne  interference 
of  government,  merely  as  such,  and  a 
disposition  to  restrict   its  sphere  of 


action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
From  difierences  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  different  nations,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the 
former  excess,  that  of  exaggerating 
the  province  of  government,  prevails 
most,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
among  the  Continental  nations,  while 
in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has 
hitherto  been  predominant. 
/  The  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
Srinciple,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
etermine  in  a  later  chapter  oi  this 
Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  ^vemment 
m  the  exercise  of  the  functions  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
specification  <n  the  functions  which  are 
either  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
government,  or  are  exercised  habitually 
and  without  objection  by  all  govern- 
meiits;  as  distinguished  from  those 
respecting  which  it  has  been  considered 
questionable  whether  governments 
sliould  exercise  them  or  not.  The 
former  may  be  termed  the  necesmn/f 
the  latter  the  optional^  functions  of 
government.  B^  the  term  optional  it 
is  not  meant  to  imply,  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  matter  of  indill'erence,  or  of  arbi- 
trary choice,  whether  the  government 
should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  in  question;  but  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising 
them  does  not  amount  to  necessity,  and 
is  a  subject  on  which  diversity  of 
opinion  does  or  may  exist.  ^ 
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§  2.  In  atteiDpting  to  enamerate 
tlie  necessary  functioni  of  government, 
we  find  them  to  be  considerablj  more 
multifarious  than  most  people  are  at 
first  aware  of,  and  not  capable  of  being 
circumscribed  by  those  very  definite 
lines  of  demarcation,  which,  in  the  in- 
considerateness  of  popular  discussion, 
it  is  often  attempted  to  draw  round 
them.  We  sometimes,  for  example, 
hear  it  said  that  governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  afiording  protec- 
tion against  force  and  fraud :  that, 
these  two  things  apart,  people  should 
be  free  agents,  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  a  person 
practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to 
the  injury  of  others  in  person  or  pro- 
perty, legislatures  and  governments 
are  in  no  way  called  on  to  concern 
themselves  about  him.  But  why  should 
people  be  protected  by  their  govern- 
ment, that  18,  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud, 
and  not  against  other  evils,  except  that 
the  expediency  is  more  obvious?  If 
nothing,  but  what  people  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  be 
done  for  them  by  government,  people 
might  be  required  to  protect  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  courage  even 
against  force,  or  to  beg  or  buy  protec- 
tion against  it,  as  thej  actually  do 
where  the  government  is  not  capable 
of  protecting  them :  and  against  fraud 
every  one  has  the  protection  of  his  own 
wits.  But  without  further  anticipating 
the  discussion  of  principles,  it  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
cider  facts. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  the  re- 
prestnon  of  force  or  of  fraud,  are  we  to 
place  the  operation,  for  example,  of  the 
utws  of  inheritance?  Some  such  laws 
must  exist  in  all  societies.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  in  this  matter  go- 
vernment has  merely  to  give  effect  to 
the  disposition  which  an  individual 
makes  of  his  own  property  by  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  least  extremely 
disputable ;  there  is  probably  no  coun- 
try by  whose  laws  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  is  perfectly  abso- 
lute. And  suppose  the  very  common 
case  of  there  being  no  will :  does  not 
the  law,  that  is,  the  government,  decide 


on  principles  of  general  expedieDcj, 
who  shall  take  the  succession  ?  and  in 
case  the  successor  is  in  any  manner 
inoomjpetent,  does  it  not  appoint  per- 
sons, irequently  officers  of  its  own,  to 
collect  the  property  and  apply  it  to  his 
benefit?  There  are  many  other  cases 
in  which  the  government  undertakes 
the  administration  of  propertv,  because 
the  public  interest,  or  perhaps  only 
that  of  the  particular  persons  con- 
cerned, is  thought  to  require  it.  This 
is  often  done  in  cases  of  litigated  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  cases  of  judicially  de- 
clared insolvency.  It  has  never  been 
contonded  that  in  doing  these  things^ 
a  government  exceeds  its  province. 

Nor  is  the  function  of  the  law  in  de- 
fining property  itself,  so  simple  a  thing 
as  may  be  supposed.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, perhaps,  that  the  law  has  only 
to  declare  and  protect  the  right  of 
every  one  to  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
duced, or  acquired  by  the  voluntary 
consent,  fairly  obtained,  of  those  who 
produced  it.  But  is  there  nothing  re- 
cognised as  property  except  what  has 
been  produced  ?  Is  there  not  the  earth 
itself,  its  forests  and  waters,  and  all 
other  natural  riches,  above  and  below 
the  surface?  These  are  the  inheri- 
tance  of  the  human  race,  and  there 
must  be  regulations  for  the  conunon 
enjoyment  of  it.  What  rights,  and 
under  what  conditions,  a  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  exercise  over  any  portion 
of  this  common  inheritance,  cannot  be 
left  undecided.  No  function  of  govern- 
ment is  less  optional  than  the  regula- 
tion of  these  things,  or  more  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  idea  of  civilised 
society. 

Again,  the  legitimacy  is  conceded  of 
repressing  violence  or  treachery ;  but 
under  which  of  these  heads  are  we  to 
place  the  obligation  imposed  on  people 
to  perform  their  contracts  ?  Non-per- 
formance does  not  necessarily  imply 
fraud ;  the  person  who  entered  into  the 
contract  may  have  sincerely  intended 
to  fulfil  it :  and  the  term  fraud,  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended 
even  to  the  case  of  voluntary  breach  of 
contract  wlicn  no  deception  was  prac- 
tised, is  certainly  not  applicable  when 
the  omission  to  perform  is  a  case  of 
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negligence.  Is  it  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  governments  to  enforce  contracts  ? 
Here  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
would  no  doubt  be  stretched  a  little, 
and  it  would  be  said,  that  enforcing 
contracts  is  not  regulating  the  affairs 
of  individnals  at  the  pleasure  of  ^vem- 
ment,  but  giving  effect  to  their  own 
expressed  (ksire.  Let  us  acquiesce  in 
this  enlargement  of  the  restrictive 
theory,  ana  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
But  govemlnents  do  not  limit  their 
concern  with  contracts  to  a  simple  en- 
*  forcement.  They  take  upon  themselves 
to  determine  wlmt  coutracts  are  fit  to 
be  enforced.  It  is  not  enough  that  one 
person,  not  being  either  cheated  or 
compelled,  makes  a  promise  to  another. 
There  are  promises  oy  which  it  is  not 
for  the  public  good  that  persons  should 
have  the  power  of  binding  themselves. 
To  sav  nothing  of  engagements  to  do 
Bometning  contrarv  to  law,  there  are 
engagements  whicn  the  law  refuses  to 
enrorce,  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  promisor,  or  with  the 

general  policy  of  the  state.  A  contract 
y  which  a  person  sells  himself  to  an- 
other as  a  slave,  would  be  declared 
void  by  the  tribunals  of  this  and  of 
most  other  European  countries.  There 
are  few  nations  whose  laws  enforce  a 
contract  for  what  is  looked  upon  as 
prostitution,  or  any  matrimonial  en- 
gagement of  which  the  conditions  vary 
m  any  respect  irom  those  which  the 
law  has  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  But 
when  once  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
any  engagements  which  for  reasons  of 
expediency  the  law  ought  not  to  en- 
force, the  same  question  is  necessarily 
opened  with  respect  to  all  engage- 
ments. Whether,  for  example,  the  law 
should  enforce  a  contract  to  labour, 
when  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the 
hours  of  work  too  severe :  whether  it 
should  enforce  a  contract  by  which  a 
.  person  binds  himself  to  remain,  for 
more  than  a  very  limited  period,  in  the 
service  of  a  given  individual :  whether 
a  contract  of  marriage,  entered  into  for 
life,  should  continue  to  be  enforced 
against  the  deliberate  will  of  the  per- 
sons, or  of  either  of  the  persons,  who 
entered  into  it.  Every  question  which 
can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  policy  of 


contracts,  and  of  the  rjslations  which 
they  establish  among  human  beings,  is 
a  quesdon  for  the  legislator ;  and  one 
wmch  he  cannot  escape  from  con- 
sidering, and  in  some  way  or  other 
deciding. 

Again,  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  ^oroe  and  firaud  afford  apnro- 
priate  employment  for  soldiers,  police- 
men, and  criminal  judges ;  but  there 
are  also  civil  tribunals.  The  punish- 
ment of  wrong  is  one  business  of  an 
administration  of  justice,  but  the  de- 
cision of  disputes  is  another.  Lmu- 
merable  disputes  arise  between  per- 
sons, without  rruda  fides  on  either  side, 
through  misconception  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  from  not  being  agreed  about 
the  facts,  on  the  proof  of  which  those 
rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it 
not  for  the  general  interest  that  the 
State  should  appoint  persons  to  clear 
up  these  imcertainties  and  terminate 
these  disputes  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  People 
might  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  en- 
gage to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and 
they  do  so  where  there  are  no  courts 
of  justice,  or  where  the  courts  are  not 
trusted,  or  where  their  delays  and 
expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their 
rules  of  evidence,  deter  people  from 
resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  uni- 
versally thought  ri^ht  that  the  State 
should  estabUsh  civil  tribunals ;  and 
if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to 
have  recourse  to  substitutes,  even  then 
the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  case  before  a  legally  constituted 
court,  gives  to  the  substitutes  their 
principal  efficacy. 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake 
to  decide  cusputes,  it  takes  precautions 
beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise. 
The  laws  of  most  countries  lay  down 
rules  for  determining  many  things,  not 
because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in 
what  way  they  are  determined,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  determined 
somehow,  and  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  law  pre- 
scribes forma  of  words  for  many  kinds 
of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute 
or  misunderstanding  mav  arise  about 
their  meaning:  it  maKes  provision 
that  if  a  dispute  does  arise,  evidence 
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shall  be  procurable  for  deciding  it,  by 
req  airing  that  the  docament  be  at- 
tested by  witneBsei  and  executed 
with  certain  formalitiei.  The  lav 
preserves  authentic  eridence  of  facts 
to  which  legal  consequences  are  at- 
tached, by  keeping  a  registry  of  such 
facts ;  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
Hages,  of  wills  and  contracts,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  doing  these 
things,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that 
government  oversteps  the  proper  limits 
of  its  functions. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we 
may  allow  to  the  doctrine  that  indi- 
viduals  are  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  own  interests,  and  that  govern- 
ment owes  nothing  to  them  out  to 
save  them  from  being  interfered  with 
by  other  people,  the  doctrine  can  never 
be  applicable  to  any  persons  but  those 
who  are  capable  of  acting  in  their  own 
behaUl  The  individual  may  be  an 
infant,  or  a  lunatic,  or  fallen  into 
imbecility.  The  law  surely  must  look 
after  the  interests  of  such  persons.  It 
does  not  necessarily  do  this  through 
officers  of  its  own.  It  often  devolves 
the  trust  upon  some  relative  or 
connexion.  But  in  doing  so  is  its 
duty  ended?  Can  it  make  over  the 
interests  of  one  person  to  the  control 
of  another,  and  be  excused  from  super- 
vision, or  from  holding  the  person 
thus  trusted,  responsible  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  ? 

There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  governments,  with  general  ap- 
probation, assume  powers  and  execute 
iunctions  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  except  the  simple  one,  that 
they  conduce  to  general  convenience. 
We  may  take  as  an  example,  the 
function  (which  is  a  monopoly  too)  of 
coining  money.  This  is  assumed  for 
no  more  recondite  purpose  than  that 
of  saving  to  individuals  the  trouble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and 
assaying.  No  one,  however,  even  of 
those  most  jealous  of  state  interfer* 
ence,  has  objected  to  this  as  an  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government.  I^rescribing  a  set  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  is 
another  instance.  Paving,  b'ghting, 
and  cleansing  the  streets   and  iho- 


roDgh&res,  is  another;  whether  done 
by  the  general  government,  or,  aa  is 
more  usual,  and  generally  moie  ad 
visable,  by  a  municipal  authority. 
Making  or  improving  harbours,  build- 
ing lighthouses,  making  surveys  in 
order  to  have  aocnrate  maps  and 
charts,  raising  dykes  to  keep  the  sea 
out,  and  embankments  to  keep  riven 

lin,  are  oases  in  point. 

pCj^xam^les  might  be  icdsfinitely  mul- 
tiplied without  intruding  on  any  dis- 
puted ground.  But  enough  haa  been 
said  to  show  that  the  admitted  fimo- 
tions  of  government  embrace  a  much 
wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included 
within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition,  and  that  it  is  hardly  poa> 
sible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification 
common  to  the'tai  all,  except  the  com- 
prehensive one  of  general  expedien(7 ; 
nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment by  any  universal  rule,  save  the 
simple  and  vague  one  that  it  should 
never  be  admitted  but  when  the  case 
of  expediency  is  strongT^^ 

§  8.  Some  observations,  however, 
may  be  usefully  bestowed  on  the 
nature  of  the  considerations  on  which 
the  question  of  government  interference 
is  most  likely  to  turn,  and  on  the 
mode  of  estimating  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  expediencies  in- 
volved. This  will  form  the  last  of 
the  three  parts  into  which  our  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  effects  of 
government  interference  may  con- 
veniently be  divided.  The  following 
will  be  our  division  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  econo- 
mical effects  arising  from  the  mannei 
in  which  governments  perform  their 
necessary  and  acknowledged  func- 
tions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  certain  go- 
vernmental interferences  of  what  I 
have  termed  the  optional  kind  (i^ 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  the 
universally  acknowledged  functions) 
which  have  heretofore^  taken  place, 
and  in  some  cases  still  take  pkoe. 
under  the  influence  of  false  general 
theories. 

It  will  lastly  remain  to  inquiro 
whether,  independently  of  vny  fiUse 
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ihaory,  and  oonsiBtentlj  with  a  correot 
yiew  of  thelawf  wbicli  regulate  human 
affairs,  there  he  any  casef  of  the 
optional  ola«f  in  whioh  governmental 
interference  is  really  advisahle,  and 
what  are  those  oases. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  of  an 
extremely  miscellaneous  character : 
since  the  necessary  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  those  which  are  so 
manifestly  expedient  that  they  have 
never  or  very  rarely  been  objected  to, 
are,  as  already  pointed  out,  too 
▼ariouB  to  be  brought  under  any  very 
simple  classification.  ^  Those,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  principal  import- 
ance,  which  alone  it  is  necessaiyhere 


to  consider,  may  be  redacfd  to  the 
following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  b^  govern- 
ments to  raise  the  revenue  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  they  prescribe  on  the  two 
great  subject*  of  Property  and  Con- 
tracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or  defects 
of  the  system  of  means  by  which  they 
enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  laws,  namely,  their  judioaturo 
and  police. 

We  commence  with  the  first  head, 
that  is,  with  the  theory  of  Taxa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  n. 


OV  TEA  GBNE1UL  PRINOIPLBB  OV  TAZATIQ1I. 


§  1.  The  qualities  desirable,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  in  a  system  of 
taxation,  have  been  embodied  by 
Adam  Smith  in  four  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples, which,  having  been  generally 
concurred  in  by  subsequent  writers, 
may  be  said  to  nave  become  classical, 
and  this  chapter  cannot  be  better  com- 
menced than  by  quoting  them.* 

*'  1.  The  subjects  of  eveiy  state 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  In 
the  observation  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the 
equalityor  inequality  of  taxation. 

'*  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the 
Siantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
ear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and 
to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is 
otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the 
tax  is  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
•IFMltt^Jira<M«w,bodkv.di  U. 


the  taxgatherer,  who  can  either  aggra- 
vate the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  con- 
tributor, or  extort  by  the  terror  of  such 
aggravation,  some  present  or  perqui< 
site  to  himself,  llie  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  insolence  and 
favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  Of 
men  who  are  naturally  unpopular, 
even  when  they  are  neither  insolent 
nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what 
eaoh  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is 
not  near  so  great  an  evil,  as  a  very 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

"  8.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  whioh 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  torm  at  which  such  rents 
are  usually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he 
is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to 
pay.  Taxes  upon  such  oonsumable 
good*  as  aro  artiolee  of  luxury,  are  all 
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finally  paid  bj  the  ooDsnmer,  and 
generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion 
to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty, 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
oyer  suffers  any  considerable  incon- 
venience  from  such  taxes. 

"  4.  Eyery  tax  ought  to  be  so  con- 
triyed  as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  oyer  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  out 
or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  fnto 
the  public  treasury,  in  the  four  follow- 
ing ways.  Firet,  the  levying  of  it 
may  require  a  great  number  of  officers, 
whoso  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  may  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  tne  people."  Se- 
condly, it  may  divert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community 
from  a  more  to  a  less  productive  em- 
ployment. "  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures 
snd  other  penalties  wnich  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  incur  who  at- 
tempt unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  there- 
by put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the 
community  might  have  derived  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An 
injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  smuggling.  Fourthly,  by  sub- 
jecting the  people  to  the  frequent  visits 
and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  op- 
pression :"  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  restrictive  regulations  to 
which  trades  and  manufactures  are 
often  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a 
tax,  are  not  only  in  themselves  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  but  often  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  making  im- 
provements in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  oi  these  four  maxims 
require  little  other  explanation  or  illus- 
tration than  is  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage itself.  How  far  any  given  tax 
conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  them,  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
cuBsiou  of  particular  taxes.    But  the 
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first  of  the  four  points,  equality  of  tax* 
ation,  rec^uires  to  be  more  fully  exa* 
mined,  bemg  a  thing  often  impenectly 
understood,  and  on  which  many  falsa 
notions  have  become  to  a  certain  de- 
gree accredited,  through  the  absence 
of  any  definite  principles  of  judgment 
in  the  popular  mind. 

§  2.  For  what  reason  ought  equality 
to  be  the  rule  in  matters  of  taxation  ? 
For  the  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
in  all  affairs  of  government.  As  a 
government  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  classes  in  the 
strength  of  their  claims  on  it,  what- 
ever sacrifices  it  requires  from  them 
should  be  made  to  bear  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  same  pressure  upon 
all ;  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the 
mode  by  which  least  sacrifice  is  occa- 
sioned on  the  whole.  If  any  one  bears 
less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen, 
some  other  person  must  suffer  more 
than  his  share,  and  the  alleviation  to 
the  one  is  not,  on  the  average,  so 
great  a  good  to  him,  as  the  increased 
pressure  upon  the  other  is  an  eriL 
Equality  of  taxation,  therefore,  as  a 
maxim  of  politics,  means  equality  of 
sacrifice,  it  means  apportioning  the 
contribution  of  each  person  towards 
the  expenses  of  government,  so  that 
he  shall  feel  neither  more  nor  less 
inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the 
payment  than  every  other  person  ex- 
periences from  his.  This  standard, 
like  other  standards  of  perfection,  can- 
not be  completely  realized;  but  the 
first  object  in  every  practical  discus- 
sion should  be  to  know  what  perfection 

w 

IS. 

There  are  persons,  however,  who  are 
not  content  with  the^^neral  piinciples 
of  justice  as  a  basis^  ground  a  rule  of 
finance  upon,  but  must  have  something, 
as  they  tnink,  more  specifically  appro- 
priate  to  the  subject.  wtiat  best 
pleases  them  is,  to  regard  the  taxes 
paid  by  each  member  of  the  community 
as  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  in 
the  shape  of  servioe  to  himself:  and 
they  prefer  to  rest  the  justice  of  making 
each  contribute  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  who 
haa  twice  as  much  property  to  be  pro- 
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tected,  receives,  ^n  an  accurate  calcu- 
latinn)  twice  as  much  protection,  and 
ough^  onlEe  principles  of  bargain  and 
sale,  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it. 
Since,  however,  the  assumption  that 
government  exists  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  propertv,  is  not  one  to  be  de- 
liberately adhered  to ;  some  consistent 
adherents  of  the  quid  pro  quo  principle 
go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being 
required  for  person  as  well  as  property, 
and  everybody's  person  receiving  the 
same  amount  of  protection,  a  poll-tax 
of  a  fixed  sum  per  head  is  a  proper 
equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits 
of  government,  while  the  remaining 
part,  protection  to  property,  should  be 

?aid  for  in  proportion  to  property, 
^here  is  in  this  adjustment  a  false  air 
of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to 
some  minds.  But  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  admissible  that  the  protection  of 
persons  and  that  of  property  are  the 
sole  purpose^  of  government.  The 
ends  of  government  are  as  comprehen- 
sive as  those  of  the  social  union.  They 
consist  of  all  the  good,  and  all  the  im- 
munity from  evil,  which  the  existence 
of  government  can  be  made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow.  In 
the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting 
definite  values  on  things  essentially 
indefinite,  and  making  them  a  ground 
of  practical  conclusions,  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  false  views  of  social  questions. 
It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as 
much  property,  is  to  be  ten  times  as 
much  protected.  Neither  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  protection  of  10002. 
a  year  costs  the  State  ten  times  as 
much  as  that  of  ]002.  a  year,  rather 
than  twice  as  much,  or  exactly  as 
much.  The  same  judges,  soldiers, 
sailors,  who  protect  the  one  protect  the 
other ;  and  the  larger  income  does  not 
necessarily,  though  it  may  sometimes, 
require  even  more  policemen.  Whether 
the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protec- 
tion, or  the  feelings  of  the  protected 
person,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such 
proportion  as  the  one  supposed,  nor 
any  othm*  definable  proportion.  If  we 
wanted  to  estimate  tne  degrees  of 
benefit  which  difierent  persons  derive 


from  the  protection  of  s;ovemment,  we 
should  have  to  consider  who  would 
suffer  most  if  that  protection  were 
withdrawn :  to  which  question  if  any 
answer  could  be  made,  it  must  be,  that 
those  would  sufier  most  who  were 
we&kest  in  mind  or  body,  either  by 
nature  or  by  position.  Indeed,  sucn 
persons  would  almost  infallibly  be 
slaves.  If  there  were  any  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  consideration,  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  helping  or  defending 
themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the 
protection  of  government  is  the  most 
indispensable,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest 
share  of  its  price  :  the  reverse  of  the 
true  idea  of  distributive  justice,  which 
consists  not  in  imitating  but  in  re- 
dressing the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of 
nature. 

Government  must  be  regarded  as  so 

Sre-eminentlv  a  concern  of  all,  that  to 
etermine  wno  are  most  interested  in 
it  is  of  no  real  importance.  If  a  person 
or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  9 
share  of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  question,  there  is 
something  else  than  taxation  which  is 
amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remedy  the  defect,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing it  and  making  it  a  ground  for  de- 
manding less  taxes.  As,  in  a  case  of 
voluntary  subscription  for  a  purpose  in 
which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  have  done  their  pai*t  fairly  when 
each  has  contributed  according  to  hia 
means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  the  common  object;  in 
like  manner  should  this  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  contributions :  and 
it  is  superfiuous  to  look  for  a  more  in- 
genious or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the 
principle  upon. 

§  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the 
maxim  that  equal  sacrifices  ought  to 
be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  whether  this  is  in  fact  done,  by 
making  each  contribute  the  same  per- 
centage on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many 
persons  maintain  the  negative,  saying 
that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small 
income  is  a  heavier  burthen  than  the 
same  fraction  deducted  from  one  much 
larger:  and  on  this  is  grounded  the 
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veiy  popular  Bcbeme  of  what  is  called 
a  gnuluated  property-tax,  viz.  an  in- 
come tax  in  wnicn  the  percentage  risea 
with  the  amoant  of  the  income. 

On  the  best  conrnderation  I  am  able 
to  give  to  this  qnestion,  it  appear^  to 
me  that  the  portion  of  truth  wnich  the 
doctrine  contains,  arises  principally 
from  the  difference  between  a  tax  whicn 
can  be  saved  from  Inxaries,  and  one 
which  trenches,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, npon  the  necessaries  of  life.  To 
take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  ten  thousand,  would  not  de- 
prive him  of  anything  really  conducive 
either  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort 
of  existence ;  and  if  such  toovld  be  the 
effect  of  taking  five  pounds  from  one 
whose  income  u  fifty,  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired from  the  last  is  not  only  greater 
than,  but  entirely  inconmiensurable 
\rith,  that  imposed  upon  the  first.  The 
mode  of  adjusting  these  inequalities  of 
pressure  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
equitable,  is  that  recommended  by 
Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  income,  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Sup- 
pose 501.  a  year  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  from  a  single  bcome,  with 
the  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and 
with  protection  against  habitual  bodily 
suffering,  but  not  with  any  indulgence. 
This  then  should  be  m&Ae  the  mini- 
mum, and  incomes  exceeding  it  should 
pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount, 
out  upon  the  surplus.  If  the  tax  be 
ten  per  cent,  an  income  of  601.  should 
be  considered  as  a  net  income  of  10^, 
and  charged  with  U.  a  year,  while  an 
income  of  1000^  should  be  charged  as 
one  of  9502.  Each  would  then  pay  a 
fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  whole 
means,  but  of  his  superfluities.*  An 
income  not  exceeding  60^  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all,  either  directly  or  by 
taxes  on  necessaries ;  for  as  by  suppo- 
sition this  is  the  smallest  income  which 
labour  ought  to  be  able  to  command, 
the  government  ought  not  to  be  a  party 

*  This  prlndple  of  Mwvsinent  has  been 
parti&Ily  adopted  bjr  Mr.  Gladitone  at  the 
last  renewal  of  the  Income  tax.  From  1002., 
at  which  the  tax  begins,  up  to  aooj.,  the 
Income  onlj  pajs  tax  oo  Um  exoeM  above 
604 


to  making  it  smallei  This  arrange' 
ment  however  would  constitnte  a 
reason,  in  addition  to  others  which 
might  be  stated,  for  maintaining:  taxes 
on  articles  of  luxury  consumed  by  the 
poor.  The  immnnity  extended  to  the 
income  required  for  necessaries,  abonld 
depend  on  its  being  actually  expended 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  poor  who, 
not  having  more  than  enou^  for  xieces- 
saries,  divert  any  part  of  it  to  indul- 
gences, should  like  other  pecmle  con- 
tribute their  quota  out  or  those  in- 
dulgenocs  to  the  expenses  of  the 
state. 

The  exemption  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  incomes  should  not,  I  thznlc,  be 
stretched  further  than  to  the  amount 
of  income  needful  for  life,  health,  and 
immunity  from  bodily  pain.  If  501, 
a  year  is  sufficient  (which  may  be 
doubted)  for  these  purposes,  an  income 
of  1002.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled 
to,  compared  with  one  of  1000^.,  by 
being  taxed  only  on  501.  of  its  amount 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  take 
100^  from  10002.  (even  ^ving  back 
five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than 
10002.  taken  from  10,0002.  (giving 
back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable 
altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all,  not 
true  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  any  rule  of  taxation. 
Whether  the  person  with  10,0002.  a 
year  cares  less  for  10002.  than  the 
person  with  only  10002.  a  year  cares 
for  1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  less, 
does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  being 
decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  on 
which  a  legislator  or  a  financier  ought 
to  act. 

8ome  indeed  contend  that  the  rule 
of  proportional  taxation  bears  harder 
upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  large 
incomes,  because  the  same  proportional 
payment  has  more  tendency  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter,  to  re- 
duce the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  of 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  me 
more  than  questionable.  But  even  ad* 
mitting  it,  I  object  to  its  being  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  government  to 
shape  its  course  by  such  considerationa 
or  to  recognise  tne  notion  that  social 
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importaneo  10  or  can  be  detarmined  bj 
amount  of  expenditure.  ,  Government 
ought  to  eet  an  example  of  rating  all 
tlimgs  at  their  true  value,  and  richeSi 
therefore,  at  the  worth,  for  comfort  or 
pleaAure,  of  the  things  which  thej  will 
Duv :  and  ought  not  to  sanction  the 
vulgarity  of  prizing  them  for  the  pitiful 
vani^  of  bemg  known  to  possess  them, 
or  the  paltry  sname  of  bemg  suspected 
to  be  without  them,  the  presiding  mo- 
tives of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  sacrifices 
of  real  comfort  or  indul^nce  which 
government  requires,  it  is  bound  to 
apportion  among  all  persons  with  as 
much  equality  as  possible;  but  their 
sacrifices  of  the  ima^nary  dignity  de- 
pendent on  expense,  it  may  spare  itself 
the  trouble  of  estimating. 

Both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  graduated  property-tax  has 
been  advocated,  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  the  state  should  use  the  instru- 
ment of  taxation  as  a  means  of  miti- 
gating the  inequalities  of  wealth.  I 
am  as  desirous  as  any  one,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  those  in- 
equalities, but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the 
prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  prudent. 
To  tax  the  laiger  incomes  at  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  lay 
a  tax  on  industry  and  economy ;  to 
impose  a  penalty  on  people  for  having 
worked  harder  and  saved  more  than 
their  neighbours.  It  is  not  the  for- 
tunes wmch  are  earned,  but  those 
which  are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the 
public  good  to  place  under  limitation. 
A  just  and  wise  legislation  would  ab- 
stam  from  holding  out  motives  for 
dissipating  rather  than  saving  the 
earnings  of  honest  exertiou:  Its  im- 
partiality between  competitorB  would 
consist  in  endeavouring  that  they 
should  all  start  fair,  and  not  in  hang- 
ing a  weight  upon  the  swift  to  dimi- 
nish the  distance  between  them  and 
the  slow.  Many,  indeed,  fail  with 
greater  efforts  than  those  with  which 
others  succeed,  not  from  difference  of 
merits,  but  difierence  of  opportunities ; 
but  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to 
do,  by  instruction  and  b^  legislation, 
to  diminish  this  inequahty  of  oppor- 


tunities, the  differences  of  fortune  aris- 
ing from  people's  own  eamines  could 
not  justly  give  umbrage.  With  re- 
spect to  uie  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
gift  or  inheritance,  the  power  of  be- 
queathing is  one  of  those  privileges 
of  property  which  are  fit  subjects  for 
regulation  on  grounds  of  general  ex- 
pediency ;  and  I  have  already  sug- 
gested,* as  a  possible  mode  of  re- 
straining the  accumulation  of  large 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  wno 
have  not  earned  them  by  exertion,  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  which  any 
one  person  should  be  permitted  to 
acqmre  by  gift,  bequest,  or  inheritance. 
Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal 
ofBentham  (also  discussed  in  a  former 
chapter)  that  collateral  inheritance  in 
case  of  intestacy  should  cease)  and  the 
propertv  escheat  to  the  state,  I  con- 
ceive that  inheritances  and  legacies, 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  are  nighly 
proper  subjeots  for  taxation :  and  that 
the  revenue  from  them  should  be  as 
great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving 
rise  to  evasions,  by  donation  auring 
life  or  concealment  of  property,  suoh 
as  it  would  be  impossible  adeauately 
to  check.  The  principle  of  graauation 
(as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  of  levying  a 
larger  percentage  on  a  larger  sum, 
though  Its  application  to  general  taxa- 
tion would  he  in  my  opinion  objection- 
able, seems  to  me  both  just  and  ex- 
p^ient  as  applied  to  legacy  and  in- 
heritance duties. 

The  objection  to  a  graduated  pro- 
perty-tax applies  in  an  aggravated 
degree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exclu- 
sive tax  on  what  is  called  '^  realized 
property,"  that  is,  property  not  form- 
ing a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in 
business,  or  rather  in  business  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  owner :  as 
land,  tne  public  funds,  money  lent  on 
mor^^age,  and  shares  (I  presume)  in 
joint-stock  companies.  Except  the 
proposal  of  applying  a  sponge  to  the 
national  debt,  no  such  palpable  viola- 
tion of  common  honestv  has  found 
sufficient  support  in  this  country, 
during  the  present  eeneration,  to  be 
regarded  as  within  the  domain  of  dis- 
cussion. It  has  not  the  palliation  of 
•  Bupff^bookU.eh.ii. 
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a  graduated  property-tax,  that  of  lay- 
ing the  hurthen  on  those  best  able  to 
bear  it;  for  "realized  property"  in- 
cludes the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
provision  made  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  consifits,  in  great 
part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  shameless 
pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  tnat  of 
mercnants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted  from 
its  share  of  taxation ;  that  these  classes 
should  only  begin  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion after  retiring  from  business,  and 
if  they  never  retire  should  be  excused 
from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  does 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  proposition.  The  burthen 
thus  exclusively  thrown  on  the  owners 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  communi^,  would  not  even  be  a 
burthen  on  tnat  dcut  of  persons  in 
perpetual  succession,  but  would  fall 
exclusively  on  those  who  happened  to 
compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on. 
As  land  and  those  particular  securities 
would  thenceforth  yield  a  smaller  net 
income,  relatively  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  capital  and  to  the  profits  of 
trade ;  the  balance  would  rectifv  itself 
b^  a  permanent  depreciation  of  those 
kmds  of  propertv.  Future  buyers 
would  acqmre  land  and  securities  at  a 
reduction  of  price,  equivalent  to  the 
peculiar  tax,  which  tax  they  would, 
therefore,  escape  from  paying ;  while 
the  original  possessors  would  remain 
burthened  with  it  even  after  parting 
with  the  property,  since  they  would 
have  sold  their  land  or  securities  at  a 
loss  of  value  equivalent  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  tax.  Its  imposition 
would  thus  be  tantamount  to  tne  con- 
fiscation for  public  uses  of  a  percentage 
of  their  property,  e^nal  to  the  percent- 
age laid  on  their  income  by  the  tax. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  find 
any  favour,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  want  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
taxation,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  principles  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  any  indication  of  a  sense 
of  justice  on  the  subject  in  the  general 
conduct  of  governments.  Should  the 
dcheme  ever  enlist  a  large  party  in  ita 


support,  the  fact  would  indicate  a  laxity 
of  pecuniary  integrity  in  national^  af- 
fairs, scarcely  inferior  to  American 
repudiation. 

§  4.  Whether  the  profit  of  trade 
may  not  rightfully  be  taxed  at  a  k>w6r 
rate  than  incomes  derived  from  inte- 
rest or  rent,  is  part  of  the  mor^om- 
prehensive  question,  so  often  mooted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  present  inoome- 
tax,  whether  life  incomes  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
as  perpetual  incomes :  whether  sala- 
ries, for  example,  or  annuitieB,  or  the 
gains  of  professions,  should  pay  the 
same  percentage  as  the  income  from 
inheritable  property. 

The  existing  tax  treats  all  kinds  of 
incomes  exactly  alike,  taking  its  seven- 
pence  (now  sixpence)  in  the  pound,  as 
well  from  the  person   whose  ina>me 
dies  with  him,  as  from  the  landholder, 
stockholder,   or  mortgagee,   who  can 
transmit  his  fortune  undiminished  to 
his  descendants.    This  is  a  visible  in- 
justice; yet  it  does  not  arithmetically 
violate  the  rule  that  taxation  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  means.     When  it 
is  said  that  a  temporaiy  income  ought 
to  be  taxed  less  than  a  permanent  one, 
the  reply  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  taxed 
less ;  for  the  income  which  lasts  only 
ten  years  pays  the  tax  only  ten  years, 
while  that  which  lasta  for  ever  pays 
for  ever.    On  this  point  some  financial 
reformers  are  guilty  of  a  great  fallacy. 
They  contend  that  incomes  ought  to 
be  assessed  to  the  income-tax  not  in 
proportion  to  their  annual  amount,  but 
to  their  capitalized  value:    that^  for 
example,  if  the  value  of  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  lOOZ.  is  80002.,  and  a  life 
annuity  of  the  same  amount  being 
worth  only  half  the  number  of  years 
purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  1 500/., 
the  perpetual  income  should  pay  twice 
as  mucn  per  cent  income-tax  as  the 
terminable  income ;   if  the  one  pavs 
10/.  a  year,  the  other  should  pay  only 
5/.     Ijut  in  this  argument  there  is 
the  obvious  oversight,  that  it  values 
the  incomes  by  one  standard  and  the 
payments  by  another;  it  capitalizes 
the  incomes,  but  forgets  to  capitalize 
the   payments.     An  annuity  worth 
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SOOOil.  onglity  it  is  alleged,  to  be  taxed 
twice  as  Digbly  as  one  which  is  only 
worth  1500^.|  and  no  assertion  can  be 
more  unqiiestionable ;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  income  worth  3000Z. 
pays  to  the  supposed  income-tax  102. 
a  year  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equiva- 
lent, by  supposition,  to  dOOZ.,  while  the 
terminable  income  pays  the  same  102. 
only  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  which 
on  the  same  calculation  is  a  value  of 
1502.,  and  could  actually  be  bought  for 
that  sum.  Already,  therefore,  the  in- 
come which  is  only  half  as  valuable, 
pa^s  only  half  as  much  to  the  tax ;  and 
if  m  addition  to  this  its  annual  quota 
were  reduced  from  102.  to  52.,  it  would 
pay,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  payment  demanded  from  the  per- 
petual income.  To  make  it  just  that 
the  one  income  should  pay  only  half 
as  much  per  annum  as  the  other,  it 
would  be  necessaiy  that  it  should  pay 
that  half  for  the  same  period,  that  is, 
in  perpetuity. 

The  rule  of  payment  which  this 
school  of  financial  reformers  contend 
for,  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax 
were  only  to  be  levied  once,  to  meet 
some  national  emergency.  On  the 
principle  of  requiring  from  all  payers 
an  equal  sacrifice,  every  person  who 
had  anything  belonging  to  him,  re- 
versioners included,  would  be  called 
on  for  a  pavment  proportioned  to  the 
present  value  of  his  property.  I 
wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  the  re- 
formers in  question,  that  precisely  be- 
cause this  principle  of  assessment 
would  be  just  in  the  case  of  a  pay- 
ment made  once  for  all,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  just  for  a  permanent  tax. 
When  each  pays  only  once,  one  person 
pays  no  oftener  than  another ;  and  the 
proportion  which  would  be  just  in  that 
case,  cannot  also  be  just  if  one  person 
has  to  make  the  payment  only  once, 
and  the  other  several  times.  This, 
however,  is  the  type  of  the  case  which 
actually  occurs.  The  permanent  in- 
comes pay  the  tax  as  much  oftener 
than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  per- 
petuity exceeds  the  certain  or  un- 
certain length  of  time  which  forms 
the  duration  of  the  income  for  life  or 
years. 


All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in 
favour  of  terminable  incomes  on  nu- 
merical grounds — ^to  make  out,  in 
short,  that  a  proportional  tax  is  not  a 
proportional  tax — are  manifestly  ab- 
sura.  The  claim  does  not  rest  on 
grounds  of  arithmetic,  but  of  human 
wants  and  feelings.  It  is  not  because 
the  temporarv  annuitant  has  smaller 
means,  but  because  he  has  greater 
necessities,  that  he  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  equality  of 
income.  A,  an  annuitant  of  10002.  a 
year,  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  1002. 
out  of  it,  as  B  who  derives  the  same 
annual  sum  from  heritable  property ; 
A  having  usuaUy  a  demand  on  his 
income  which  B  has  not,  namely,  to 
provide  by  saving  for  children  or 
others;  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
salaries  or  professional  gains,  must 
generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his 
own  later  years ;  while  B  may  expend 
his  whole  income  without  injury  to 
his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  all  to 
bestow  on  others  afler  his  death.  If 
A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies, 
must  lay  by  3002.  of  his  income,  to  take 
1002.  from  him  as  income-tax  is  to 
take  1002.  from  7002.,  since  it  must  be 
retrenched  from  that  part  only  of  his 
means  which  he  can  afford  to  spend 
on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to 
throw  it  rateably  on  what  he  spends 
and  on  what  he  saves,  abating  702. 
from  his  consumption  and  302.  from 
his  annual  saving,  then  indeed  his 
immediate  sacrifice  would  be  propor- 
tionally the  same  as  B's:  but  tnen 
his  children  or  his  old  age  would  be 
worse  provided  for  in  consequence  of 
the  tax.  The  capital  sum  which 
would  be  accumulated  for  them  would 
be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced 
income  afforded  by  this  reduced  ca- 
pital, they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income-tax ;  while  B's 
heirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 

I1ie  principle,  therefore,  of  equality 
of  taxation,  interpreted  in  its  only 
just  sense,  equality  of  sacrifice,  re- 
quires that  a  person  who  has  no  means 
of  providing  for  old  age,  ur  for  those 
in  whom  he  is  interested,  except  by 
saving  from  income,  should  have  the 
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tax  remitted  on  all  that  part  of  his 
income  which  is  really  and  bond  fide 
ftpplied  to  that  norpose. 

K  fcideed,  relianoe  could  he  placed 
on  the  conscience  of  the  contrihntors, 
or  sufficient  security  taken  for  the  cor- 
rectness  of  their  statements  hj  colla- 
teral  precautions,  the  proper  mode  of 
iissessing  an  income-tax  would  he  to 
tax  only  the  part  of  income  devoted  to 
expenditure,  exempting  that  which  is 
Raved.  For  when  saved  and  invested 
(and  all  savings,  speaking  generally, 
are  invested)  it  thenceforth  pays  in- 
come-tax on  the  interest  or  profit 
which  it  hringff,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  already  heen  taxed  on  the  prin- 
cipal. Unless,  therefore,  savings  are 
exempted  from  income-tax,  the  con- 
trihutorB  are  twice  taxed  on  what  they 
save,  and  only  onoe  on  what  they 
spend.  A  person  who  spends  all  he 
receives,  pays  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  say 
three  per  cent,  to  the  tax,  and  no 
more;  but  if  he  saves  part  of  the 
year*B  income  and  buys  stock,  then  in 
addition  to  the  three  per  cent  which 
he  has  paid  on  the  principal^  and 
which  diminishes  the  interest  m  the 
same  ratio,  he  ^ays  three  per  cent 
annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  second  three  per  cent  on 
the  principal.  So  that  while  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  pays  only  three 
per  cent,  savings  pay  six  per  cent ;  or 
more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  and  another  three  jper  cent  on 
the  remaining  ninety-seven.  The  dif- 
ference thus  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  prudence  and  economy,  is 
not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax 
the  sura  invested,  and  afterwards  tax 
also  the  proceeds  of  the  investment,  is 
to  tax  tne  same  portion  of  the  con- 
tributor's means  twice  over.  The 
principal  and  the  interest  cannot 
both  together  form  part  of  his  re- 
sources; thev  are  the  same  portion 
twice  counted :  if  he  has  the  interest, 
it  is  because  he  abstains  from  using 
the  principal ;  if  he  spends  the  prin- 
cipal, he  does  not  receive  the  in- 
terest. Yet  because  he  can  do  either 
of  the  two,  he  is  taxed  as  if  he 
could  do  both ,  and   oould  have  the 


benefit  of  the  saving  and  that  of  tlie 
spending^  concurrently  with  one  an- 
other. 

It  has  been  urged  aa  an  olgectioB  io 
exempting  savings  from  taxation,  that 
the  law  ought  not  to  disturb,  by  arti- 
ficial interference,  the  natural  com- 
petition between  the  motives  tor 
saving  and  those  for  spending.  Bat 
we  have  seen  that  the  law  distnrbe 
this  natural  competition  when  it  taxes 
savings,  not  when  it  spares  them ;  for 
as  the  savings  pay  at  any  rate  the 
full  tax  as  soon  as  they  are  inveated, 
their  exemption  from  payment  in  the 
earlier  stage  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  paying  twice,  while  money 
spent  in  unproductive  consnmptioo 
pa^s  only  once.  It  has  been  further 
objected,  that  nnce  the  rich  have  tbe 
greatest  meiins  of  saving,  any  privilege 
given  to  savings  is  an  advantage  be- 
stowed on  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  I  answer,  that  it  is  bestowed 
on  them  only  in  proportion  as  thej 
abdicate  th<>  personal  use  of  their 
riches;  in  ^portion  as  they  divert 
their  income  from  the  supply  of  their 
own  T»iit«,  to  s  prodti^^  insert. 
ment,  through  wnich,  instead  of 
bein^  consumed  by  themselves,  it  is 
distnbuted    in    wages     among    the 

rir.  If  this  be  favouring  the  rich, 
should  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out,  what  mode  of  assessing  taxation 
can  deserve  the  name  of  favouring 
the  poor. 

No  income-tax  is  really  just,  firom 
which  savings  are  not  exempted ;  and 
no  income-tax  ought  to  be  voted  with- 
out that  provision,  if  the  form  of  the 
returns,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
required,  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  the  exemption  from  being 
taken  fraudulent  advantage  o^  by 
saving  with  one  hand  and  getting 
into  debt  with  the  other,  or  bv  spend- 
ing in  the  following  year  what  had 
been  passed  tax-free  as  saving  in  the 
vear  preceding.  If  this  difficul ty  could 
be  surmounted,  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  arising  from  the  com- 
parative claims  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent incomes,  would  disappear;  for 
since  temporary  incomes  have  no  just 
claim  to  lighter  taxation  than  psr- 
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maneut  incomes,  except  in  bo  far  as 
their  possessors  are  more  called  upon  to 
save,  the  exemption  of  what  thcv  do 
Baye  wonid  fully  satisfy  the  claim. 
But  if  no  plan  can  be  deyised  for  the 
exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufficiently 
free  from  liability  to  fraud,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  next  thing  in  point  of 
justice,  to  take  into  account  in  assess- 
ing the  tax,  what  the  different  classes 
of  contributors  ought  to  saye.  And 
there  would  probably  be  no  other 
mode  of  doing  this  than  the  rough 
expedient  of  two  different  rates  of 
assessment.  There  would  be  great 
difHculty  in  taking  into  account  dif- 
ferences of  duration  between  one  ter- 
minable income  and  another ;  and  in 
the  most  frequent  case,  that  of  incomes 
dependent  on  life,  differences  of  age  and 
health  would  constitute  such  extreme 
diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  proper  cognizance  of  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  be  content 
with  one  uniform  rate  for  all  incomes 
of  inheritance,  and  another  uniform 
rate  for  all  those  which  necessarily 
terminate  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  fixing  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  rates,  tnere  must 
inevitably  be  something  arbitrary; 
perhaps  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  in 
favour  of  life-incomes  would  be  as  little 
objectionable  as  any  which  could  be 
made,  it  being  thus  assumed  tiiat  one- 
fourth  of  a  life-income  is,  on  the 
average  of  all  ages  and  states  of 
health,  a  suitable  proportion  to  be  laid 
by  as  a  provision  for  successors  and 
for  old  age.* 

*  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  flm  penon  who,  at  a 
practical  legislator,  has  attempted  the  reotl- 
flcation  of  the  income  tax  on  principles  of 
unimpeachable  Justice,  and  whose  well  •con- 
ceived plan  wants  little  of  being  at  near  an 
anprozimation  to  a  Just  assessment  as  it  is 
likely  that  means  could  be  found  of  carrying 
into  practical  eflbct,  proposes  a  deduction 
not  or  a  fourth  but  of  a  third.  In  farour  of 
industrial  and  professional  incomes.  Hefljies 
on  this  ratio,  on  the  ground  that,  indepen- 
dently of  all  consideration  as  to  what  the 
Industrial  and  professional  classes  ought  to 
save,  the  attainable  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  a  third  of  their  iooomes  is  what  on  an 
average  they  do  save,  over  and  above  the 
protwrtion  saved  by  other  classes.  *'The 
savings"  {Mr.  Hubbard  observes)  **  elhcted 
out  of  ineomes  derived  from  invested  pro- 
perty are  estimated  at  one-te&th«     The 


Of  the  net  profits  of  perflons  in 
business,  a  part,  as  before  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  character, 
and  the  remaining  part  as  remune- 
ration for  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superintendence.  The  surplus  beyond 
interest  depends  on  the  life  of  the  in- 

savings  effected  out  of  industrial  incomes  are 
estimated  at  four-tenths.  The  amounts 
which  would  be  assessed  under  these  two 
classes  being  nearly  equal,  the  adjustment  is 
simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  either 
side,  and  then  reducing  by  three-tenths,  or 
one-third,  the  assessable  amount  of  indus- 
trial incomes."  Proposed  Report  (p.  ziv.  of 
the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
of  1861 .)  In  such  an  estimate  there  roust  be 
a  large  element  of  coiOecture ;  but  in  ro  far 
as  it  can  be  substantiated,  it  aflbcds  a  valid 

Eound  for  the  practical  oonclusion  which 
r.  Hubbard  founds  on  it. 
Several  writers  on  the  subject,  including 
Mr.  MUl  in  his  SUmenU  of  PoUHcal 
Eeonomjft  and  Mr.  M'C'ulloch  in  his  work 
on  TaxaUont  have  contended  that  as  much 
should  be  deducted  as  would  t>e  sufficient  to 
insure  the  possessor's  life  for  a  sum  which 
would  give  to  his  successors  for  ever  an  in- 
come equal  to  what  he  reserves  for  himself; 
since  this  is  what  the  possessor  of  heritable 
property  can  do  without  saving  at  all:  in 
other  words,  that  temporary  incomes  should 
be  converted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal 
present  value,  and  taied  as  such.  If  the 
owners  of  Ufe-inoomes  actually  did  save  this 
large  proportion  of  their  income,  or  even  a 
still  larger,  I  would  gladly  grant  them  an 
'exemption  horn  taxation  on  the  whole 
amount,  since,  if  practical  means  could  be 
found  of  doing  it,  I  would  exempt  savings 
altogether.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  exemption  on  the  general 
assumption  of  their  being  ohUged  to  save  this 
amount.  Owners  of  life-incomes  are  not 
bound  to  forego  the  ei^oyment  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of 
successors  an  independent  provision  equal 
to  their  own  temporary  onei  and  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  doii^  so.  Least  of  all  is  it 
to  be  required  or  expected  from  those  whoso 
incomes  are  the  ftmits  of  personal  exertion, 
that  they  should  leave  to  their  posterity  for 
ever,  without  any  necessity  for  exertion,  the 
same  incomes  which  they  allow  to  them- 
selves. All  they  aro  bound  to  do,  even  for 
their  children,  to  to  place  them  in  circom- 
stanoes  in  which  they  will  have  Ikvonrablo 
chances  of  earning  their  own  liring.  To 
give,  however,  either  to  children  or  to  others, 
by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  inclination, 
which  these  persons  cannot  indulge  without 
laying  by  a  part  of  their  income,  while  the 
owners  of  heritable  property  can  s  this  real 
inequality  in  owes  where  the  incomes  them- 
selves are  equal,  should  be  considered,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  in  the  adjustment  of  taxa- 
tion, so  as  to  require  tnm  both,  as  nearly  at 
practicable,  an  equal  sacrlflco. 
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dividaal,  and  even  on  his  continuance 
in  bnfliness,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  of  exemption  allowed  to 
terminable  incomes.  It  has  also,  I 
conceive,  a  just  claim  to  a  further 
amount  of  exemption  in  consideration 
of  its  precariousness.  An  income  which 
some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may 
reduce  to  nothing,  or  even  convert  into 
a  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the 
feeling  of  the  possessor  as  a  perma- 
nent income  or  1000^.  a  year,  even 
though  on  an  average  of  years  it  may 
yield  lOOOZ.  a  year.  If  life-incomes 
were  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  their 
amount,  the  prafits  of  business,  after 
deducting  interest  on  capital,  should 
not  only  be  assessed  at  tnree-fourths, 
but  should  pay,  on  that  assessment,  a 
lower  rate.  Or  perhaps  the  claims  of 
justice  in  this  respect  might  be  suffi- 
ciently met  by  allowing  the  deduction 
of  a  fourth  on  the  entire  income, 
interest  included. 

These  are  the  chief  cases,  of  ordi- 
nai'y  occurrence,  in  which  any  difficulty 
arises  in  interpreting  the  maxim  of 
equality  of  taxation.  The  proper  sense 
to  be  put  upon  it,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  pi'eceding  example,  is,  that  people 
should  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have,  but  to  wnat  thej  can 
afibi-d  to  sjpend.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  principle  that  we  cannot  apply  it 
consistently  to  all  cases.  A  person 
with  a  life-income  and  precarious 
health,  or  who  has  many  persons  de- 
pending on  his  exertions,  must,  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  for  them  after  his 
death,  be  more  ngidly  economical  than 
one  who  has  a  life-income  of  equal 
amount,  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
few  claims  upon  him ;  and  if  it  be 
conceded  that  taxation  cannot  accom- 
modate itself  to  these  distinctions,  it 
is  ni'^ucd  that  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tending to  any  distinctions,  where  the 
absolute  amount  of  income  is  the  same. 
But  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect 
justice,  is  no  reason  against  doing  as 
much  as  we  can.  Though  it  may  be 
a  har<l8hip  to  an  annuitant  whose  life 
IB  only  worth  five  years  purchase,  to  be 
allowed  no  greater  abatement  than  is 
j;raiited  to  one  whose  life  is  worth 
twenty,  it  h  better  for  him  even  so, 


than  if  neither  of  them  were  allowed 
any  abatement  at  all. 

§  5.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
Equality  of  Taxation,  I  must  remark 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  exceptions 
may  be  made  to  it,  consistently  with 
that  equal  justice  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  income  vmich  constantly 
tends  to  increase,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
owners:  those  owners  constituting  a 
class  in  the  community,  whom  the 
natural  course  of  things  progressively 
enriches,  consistently  vnth  complete 
passiveness  on  their  own  part.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
principles  on  which  private  property 
IS  grounded,  if  the  state  should  appro- 
priate this  increase  of  wealth,  or  part 
of  it,  as  it  arises.     This  would  not 

aerly  be  taking  anything  from  any 
^' ;  it  would  merely  be  applying  an 
accession  of  wealth,  created  oy  circum- 
stances, to  the  benefit  of  society,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  become  an  un- 
earned appendage  to  the  riches  of  a 
particular  class. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
rent.  The  ordinary  progress  of  a 
society  which  increases  in  wealth,  is 
at  all  times  tending  to  augment  the 
incomes  of  landlords;  to  give  them 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, independently  of  any  trouble 
or  outlay  incurred  by  themselves. 
They  grow  richer,  as  it  were  in  their 
sleep,  without  working,  risking,  or 
economizing.  What  claim  haye  they, 
on  the  general  principle  of  social 
justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches?  In 
what  would  they  have  been  vrronged 
if  society  had,  from  the  beginning, 
reserved  the  right  of  taxing  the  spon- 
taneous increase  of  rent,  to  the  hignest 
amount  required  by  financial  exigen- 
cies? I  admit  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  come  upon  each  individual  estate, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  increase  which 
might  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
its  rental ;  because  there  would  be  no 
means  of  distinguishing  in  individual 
cases,  between  an  increase  owing 
solely  to  the  general  circumstances  S 
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sociefy,  and  one  which  was  the  effect 
of  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor.  The  only  admissible 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  by  a 
general  measure.  The  first  step 
should  be  a  valuation  of  aU  the  land 
in  the  country.  The  present  value  of 
all  land  should  be  exempt  from  the 
tax ;  but  after  an  interval  nad  elapsed, 
during  which  society  had  increased 
in  population  and  capital,  a  rough 
estimate  might  be  made  of  the  spon- 
taneous increase  which  had  accrued 
to  rent  since  the  valuation  was  made. 
Of  this  the  average  price  of  produce 
would  be  some  criterion :  if  that  had 
risen,  it  would  be  certain  that  rent  had 
increased,  and  (as  already  shown)  even 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of 
price.  On  this  and  other  data,  an 
approximate  estimate  might  be  made, 
how  much  value  bad  been  added  to 
the  land  of  the  country  by  natural 
causes;  and  in  laying  on  a  general 
land-tax,  which  for  fear  of  miscalcu- 
lation should  be  considerably  within 
the  amount  thus  indicated,  there  would 
be  an  assurance  of  not  touching  any 
increase  of  income  which  might  be 
the  result  of  capital  expended  or  in- 
dustiy  exerted  by  the  proprietor. 

But  though  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly 
reserved  the  right,  has  not  society 
waved  that  right  by  not  exercising  it? 
In  England,  for  example,  have  not  all 
who  bought  land  for  the  last  century 
or  more,  given  value  not  only  for  the 
existing  income,  but  for  the  prospects 
of  increase,  under  an  implied  assurance 
of  being  only  taxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  other  incomes?  This 
objection,  in  so  far  as  valid,  has  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  validity  in  different 
countries ;  depending  on  the  degree  of 
desuetude  into  which  society  has  al- 
lowed a  right  to  fall,  which,  as  no  one 
can  doubt,  it  once  fully  possessed.  In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to 
take  by  taxation,  as  exigency  might 
require,  an  indefinite  portion  of  tho 
rent  of  land,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
slumber.  Iji  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  land-tax  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  revenues,  and  nas 


always  been  confessedly  liable  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  without  reference  to 
other  taxes.    In  these  countries  no  one 
can  pretend  to  have  become  the  owner 
of  land  on  the  faith  of  never  being 
called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  land- 
tax.    In  England  the  land-tax  has  not 
varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.    The  last  act  of  the  legisla- 
ti^re  in  relation  to  its  amount,  was  to 
diminish  it:   and  though  the  subse- 
quent increase  in  the  rental  of  the 
country  has  been  immense,  not  only 
from  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  the  increase  of  buildings, 
the  ascendancy  of  landholders  in  9ie 
le^slature  has  prevented  any  tax  from 
being  imposed,  as  it  so  justly  might, 
upon  the  very  large  portion  of  this  in- 
crease which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it 
were,  accidental.   For  the  expectations 
thus  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
amply  sufficient  allowance  is  made,  if 
the  whole  increase  of  income  which  has 
accrued  during  this  long  period  from  a 
mere  natural  Taw,  without  exertion  or 
sacrifice,  is  held  sacred  from  any  pe- 
culiar taxation.     From    the    present 
date,  or  any  subsequent  time  at  which 
the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  assert 
the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to 
declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  be  liable  to  special  taxa- 
tion ;  in  doing  which  all  injustice  to 
the  landlords  would  be  obviated,  if  the 
present  market-price  of  their  land  were 
secured  to  them;  since  that  includes 
the  present  value  of  all  future  expecta- 
tions.   With  reference  to  such  a  tax, 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a 
rise  of  rents  or  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.     It  would  be  easy  to 
keep  the  tax  within  the  amount  which 
would  reduce  the  market-value  of  land 
below  the  original  valuation:  and  up 
to  that  point,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  tax  might  be,  no  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  proprietors. 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  legitimacy  of  making  the  State 
a  sharer  in  all  future  increase  of  rent 
from  natural  causes,  the  existing  land- 
tax  (which  in  this  counlry  unfortu- 
nately is  very  small)  ought  not  to  be 
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regarded  M  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent^harge 
in  favour  of  the  public ;  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  reserred  from  the  beginning  by 
the  State,  which  has  never  belonged 
to  or  formed  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
counted  to  them  as  part  of  their  taxa- 
tion, so  as  to  exempt  them  from  their 
fair  share  of  evenr  other  tax.  As  well 
might  the  tithe  be  regarded  as  a  tax 
on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bendb, 
where  the  State,  though  entitlea  to 
the  whole  rent  of  the  hud,  gave  away 
one-tenth  of  it  to  individuals,  retaining 
the  other  nine-tenths,  might  those 
nine-tenths  be  considered  as  an  un- 
eoual  and  unjust  tax  on  the  grantees 
or  the  tenth.  That  a  person  owns 
part  of  the  rent,  does  not  make  the 
rest  of  it  his  just  right,  injuriously 
withheld  from  him.  The  landlords 
originally  held  their  estates  subject  to 
feudal  burthens,  for  which  the  present 
land-tax  is  an  exceedin^lv  smsll  equi- 
valent,  and  for  their  relief  from  which 
they  should  have  been  required  to  pay 
a  much  higher  price.  All  who  have 
bought  land  since  the  tax  existed  have 
bought  it  subieot  to  the  tax.  Tliere 
is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking 
upon  it  as  a  payment  exacted  from  the 
existing  race  of  landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to 
a  land-tax,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a 
mode  of  levjrine  from  the  landlords  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  taken  from  other 
classes.  In  France,  for  example,  there 
are  peculiar  taxes  on  other  kinds  of 
property  and  income  (the  mohiUer  and 
the  patente)t  and  supposing  the  land- 
tax  to  be  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
these,  there  would  be  no  ground  tor 
contending  that  the  state  had  reserved 
to  itself  a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  income 
derived  from  land  is  prescriptively 
salfject  to  a  deduction  for  pubhc  pur- 
poses, beyond  the  rate  of  taxation 
levied  on  other  incomes,  the  surplus  is 
not  properly  taxation,  but  a  share  of 
the  property  in  the  soil,  reserved  by 
the  state.  In  this  coimtry  there  ai'e  no 
peculiar  taxes  on  other  classes,  corre- 
sponding to,  or  intended  to  countervail, 
ine  land-tax.    The  whole  of  it,  tbera- 


fore,  is  not  taxation  but  a  KDt-ohAr^i^ 
and  is  as  if  the  state  had  retained,  not 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  but  a  portion  of 
the  land.    It  is  no  more  a  baithea  oa 
the  landlord,  than  the  share  of  one 
joint  tenant  is  a  burthen  on  the  otber. 
The  landlords  are  entitled  te  no  com- 
pensation for  it,  nor  have  thej  any 
claim  to  its  beine  aUo?red  for,  as  part 
of  their  taxes.    Its  continuance  on  the 
existing  footine  is  no  infiin^ment  of 
the  prmcinle  of  Equal  Taxation.* 

We  shall  hereafter  oonsider,  in  tz«at. 
ing  of  Indirect  Taxation,  how  far,  and 
with  what  modifications,  tiie  role  of 
equality  is  applicable  to  that  depart- 
ment. 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
rules,  another  general  rule  of  taxation 
is  sometimes  laid  down,  namely,  that 
it  should  fall  on  income,  and  not  on 
capital.  That  taxation  should  not  en> 
croach  upon  the  amount  of  the  national 
capital,  IS  indeed  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  this  encroachment,  when 
it  occurs,  is  not  so  much  a  conseouence 
of  any  particular  mode  of  taxation,  as 
of  its  excessive  amount  Over-taxation, 
carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is  quite 
capable  of  ruining  the  most  industrious 
community,  especially  when  it  is  in  anv 
degree  arbitrary,  so  that  the  payer  is 
never  certain  how  much  or  how  little 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  keep ;  or  when  it 
is  so  laid  on  as  to  render  indastrT 
and  economy  a  bad  calculation.  But  if 
these  errors  be  avoided,  and  the  amount 
of  taxation  be  not  greater  than  it  is  at 
present  even  in  the  most  heavily  taxed 
country  of  Europe,  there  is  no  danger 
lest  it  should  deprive  the  country  of  a 
portion  of  its  capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  shall  &il 
entirely  on  income,  and  not  at  all  on 
capital,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 

*  The  name  remarks  obtioosly  epply  to 
those  local  toxea,  of  the  peotilimr  pressure  of 
which  on  landed  prt^Hnrty  eo  much  has  been 
said  by  the  remnant  of  the  Proteotioniata. 
As  much  of  theae  borthena  aa  ia  of  old  stand- 
ine,  ought  to  be  r^^rded  aa  a  preacriptiTe 
deduction  or  reserration,  for  publie  purposes, 
of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  JLnd  any  reoeol 
additions  hare  either  been  inourrod  for  tiie 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  landed  property,  oa 
occaaioned  by  their  fault:  in  neither  case 
giving  tham  any  Joat  gronnd  of  eomplaint. 
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Qfitem  of  fiscal  arraagementi.  Tbore 
is  no  tax  whioh  is  not  partly  paid  from 
what  would  otherwise  hav9  Darn  saved ; 
no  tax,  the  amount  of  which,  if  remit- 
ted, would  he  wholly  employed  in  in> 
creased  expenditure,  and  no  part  what* 
ever  laid  by  as  an  addition  to  capital. 
All  taxes,  tnerefore,  are  in  some  sense 
partly  paid  out  of  capital ;  and  in  a 
poor  countiy  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
any  tax  which  will  not  impede  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  wealth.  But  in 
a  country  where  capital  abounds,  and 
the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
this  effect  of  taxation  is  scarcely  felt. 
Capital  having  reached  the  stage  in 
which,  were  it  not  for  a  perpetual  suo- 
cession  of  improvements  in  production, 
any  further  increase  would  soon  be 
■topped — and  having  so  strong  a 
tendency  even  to  outrun  those  improve- 
ments, that  profits  are  only  kept  above 
the  minimum  by  emigration  of  capital, 
or  by  a  periodical  sweep  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis ;  to  take  from  capital  by 
taxation  what  emigration  would  re* 
move,  or  a  commeroial  crisis  destroy,  is 
only  to  do  what  either  of  those  causes 
would  have  done,  namely,  to  make  a 
dear  space  for  further  saving. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  im- 
portance, in  a  wealthy  country,  to  the 
objection  made  against  taxes  on  lega- 
cies and  inheritances,  that  they  aro 
taxes  on  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  they  aro  so.  As  Ricardo  observes, 
if  1002.  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a 
tax  on  houses  or  on  wine,  he  wiU  pro- 
bably save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  living 
in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less 
wine,  or  retrenching  from  some  other 
of  his  expenses :  but  if  the  same  sum 
be  taken  from  him  because  he  has  re- 


ceived a  legacy  of  10002.,  he  considers 
the  legacy  as  only  9002.,  and  feels  no 
more  inducement  than  at  anv  other 
time  (probably  feels  rather  less  in- 
ducement) to  economize  in  his  expendi- 
ture. The  tax,  therefore,  is  wholly  paid 
out  of  capital :  and  there  are  countries 
in  which  this  would  be  a  serious  objec- 
tion. But  in  the  first  place,  the  ar- 
gument cannot  apply  to  any  country 
which  has  a  national  debt,  and  devotes 
any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off; 
since  the  produce  of  the  tax,  thus 
applied,  stul  remains  capital,  and  is 
merely  transferred  from  tne  tax-payer 
to  the  fundholder.  But  the  objection 
is  never  applicable  in  a  country 
which  increases  rapidlv  in  wealth. 
The  amount  which  would  be  derived, 
even  from  a  very  high  lega<^  duty,  in 
each  year,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  annual  increase  of  capital  in  such  a 
country ;  and  its  absti-action  would  but 
make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent 
amount :  while  the  ^ect  of  not  taking 
it,  is  to  prevent  that  amount  of  saving, 
or  cause  the  savings  when  made,  to  be 
sent  abroad  for  investment.  A' country 
which,  like  England,  accumulates  capi- 
tal not  only  for  itself,  but  for  half  the 
world,  may  be  said  to  defray  the  whole 
of  its  public  expenses  from  its  over- 
flowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably  at 
this  moment  as  great  as  if  it  had  no 
taxes  at  all.  What  its  taxes  really  do 
is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of 
production  but  of  enjoyment;  since 
whatever  any  one  pays  in  taxes,  he 
could,  if  it  were  not  taken  for  that 
purpose,  employ  in  indulging  his  ease, 
or  m  gratifying  some  want  or  taste 
which  at  present  remains  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF     DIBBOT     TIZBB. 


§  1.  Taxes  ai-e  either  direct  or  in- 
direct. A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who, 
it  is  intended  or  desired,  should  pay  it. 


Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are 
demanded  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 
pectation and  intention  that  he  shall 
indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
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another :  woch  as  the  excise  or  customs. 
The  producer  or  importer  of  a  com- 
modity is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar 
contribution  upon  him,  but  to  tax 
through  him  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that 
he  will  recover  the  amount  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  price. 

Direct  taxes  are  either  on  income, 
or  on  expenditure.  Most  taxes  on  ex- 
penditure are  indirect,  but  some  are 
direct,  being  imposed,  not  on  the  pro> 
ducer  or  seller  of  an  article,  but  imme- 
diately on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax, 
for  example,  is  a  direct  tax  on  expendi- 
ture, if  levied,  as  it  usually  is,  on  the 
occupier  of  the  house.  If  levied  on  the 
builder  or  owner,  it  would  be  an  in- 
direct tax  A  window-tax  is  a  direct 
tax  on  expenditure ;  so  are  the  taxes 
on  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  rest 
of  what  are  called  the  assessed  taxes. 

The  sources  of  income  are  rent, 
profits,  and  wages.  This  includes 
every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or 
plunder.  Taxes  may  be  laid  on  any 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
miiform  tax  on  all  of  them.  We  will 
consider  these  in  their  order. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on 
the  landlord.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  he  can  shift  the  burthen  upon 
any  one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the 
value  or  price  of  a^cultural  produce, 
for  this  IB  determined  by  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  so  often  demon- 
strated, no  rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent, 
therefore,  has  no  effect,  other  than  its 
obvious  one.  It  nierelv  takes  so  much 
from  the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to 
the  state. 

This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exact- 
ness, only  tnie  of  the  rent  which  is  the 
result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  im- 
provements made  by  tenants.  When 
the  landlord  makes  improvements 
which  increase  the  productive  power 
of  his  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them 
by  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenant ; 
and  this  payment,  which  to  the  land- 
lord is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  is 
blended  and    confounded  with  rent ; 


which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  the  tonsnt^ 
and  in  respect  of  the  economical  iawi 
which  determine  its  amount.  A  tax  on 
rent,  if  extending  to  this  portioii  of 
it,  would  discourage  landlords  from 
making  improvements :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  raise  the  pvioe  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  same  im- 
provements might  be  made  with  the 
tenant^s  capital,  or  even  with  the  land- 
lord's if  lent  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  pro- 
vided he  is  willing  to  give  the  tenant 
so  long  a  lease  as  will  enable  him  to 
indemnify -himself  before  it  expires. 
But  whatever  hinders  improvements 
from  being  made  in  the  manner  in 
which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will 
often  prevent  them  from  being  made 
at  all :  and  on  this  account  a  tax  on 
rent  would  be  inexpedient,  unless  some 
means  could  be  devised  of  exclnding 
from  its  operation  that  portion  of  th^ 
nominal  rent  which  may  be  regarded, 
as  landlord's  profit.  Tnis  argoment, 
however,  is  not  needed  for  the  con- 
demnation of  such  a  tax.  A  peculiar 
tax  ion  the  income  of  any  class,  not 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes,  is  a 
violation  of  justice,  and  amounts  to  a 
partial  confiscation.  I  have  already 
shown  grounds  for  excepting  from  this 
censure  a  tax  which,  sparing  existing 
rents,  should  content  itself  with  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  any  future  increase 
arising  from  the  mere  action  of  natural 
causes.  But  even  this  could  not  be 
justly  done,  without  offering  as  an  al- 
ternative the  market  price  of  the  land. 
In  the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is 
not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  the 
objection  funded  on  its  reaching  the 

I)rofit  arising  from  improvements  is 
ess  applicable :  since,  profits  being 
taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  which 
assumes  the  form  of  rent  is  liable  to  its 
share  in  common  with  other  profits; 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought,  for 
reasons  formerly  stated,  to  be  taxed 
somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  bo 
called,  the  objection  is  only  diminished, 
not  removed. 

§  3.  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on 
rent,  must,  at  least  in  its  immcJiate 
operation,  fall  wholly  on  the  payer. 
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All  profits  being  alike  affected,  no 
relief  can  be  obtained  bj  a  change  of 
employment.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the 
profits  of  any  one  branch  of  productive 
employment,  the  tax  would  be  virtually 
an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  value  and  price  of  the  article 
would  rise  accordingly ;  by  which  the 
tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodity,  and  would 
not  affect  profits.  But  a  general  and 
equal  tax  on  all  profits  would  not 
anect  general  prices,  and  would  fall,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  on  capitalists 
alone. 

ITiere  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect, 
which,  in  a  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
reauires  to  be  taken  into  account. 
AVben  the  capital  accumulated  is  so 
great,  and  the  rate  of  annual  accumu- 
lation so  rapid,  that  the  country  is 
only  kept  from  attaining  the  stationary 
state  by  the  emigration  of  capital,  or 
by  continual  improvements  in  produc- 
tion ;  any  circumstance  which  virtually 
lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  cannot  be 
without  a  decided  influence  on  these 
phenomena.  It  may  operate  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit, 
and  the  consequent  increased  difliculty 
in  making  a  fortune  or  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  employment  of  capital, 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  inventions, 
ana  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  If 
improvements  in  production  are  much 
accelerated,  and  if  these  improvements 
cheapen,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of 
the  tnings  habitually  consumed  by  the 
labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise 
sufficiently  to  make  up  for  all  that  is 
taken  irom  them  by  the  tax.  In  that 
case  the  tax  will  have  been  realized 
without  loss  to  any  one,  the  produce 
of  the  country  being  increased  by  an 
equal,  or  what  would  in  that  case  be  a 
far  greater  amount.  The  tax,  however, 
must  even  in  this  case  be  considered  as 
paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers 
of  profits  are^  those  who  would  be  bene- 
fited if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction 
of  a  portion  of  profits  would  have  a 
real  tendency  to  accelerate  improve- 
ments in  production,  no  considerable 
improvements  might  actually  result, 
or  only  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  raise 
PA 


general  profits  at  all,  or  not  to  raise 
them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  dimi- 
nished them.  If  so,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practi- 
cal minimum,  to  which  it  is  constantly 
approaching:  and  this  diminished  re- 
turn to  capital  would  either  give  a  de- 
cided check  to  further  accumulation.  Or 
would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than 
before  of  the  annual  increase  to  be  sen.^ 
abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  spe 
culations.  At  its  first  imposition  the 
tax  falls  wholly  on  profits:  but  the 
amount  of  increase  of  capital,  which 
the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  have  tended  to  re- 
duce profits  to  the  same  level ;  and  at 
every  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  will  be  found  less  difference  be- 
tween profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  as 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been : 
until  at  last  there  is  no  difference,  and 
the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  la- 
bourer or  upon  the  landlord.  The  real 
effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the 
country  possess  ^t  any  given  period,  a 
smaller  capital  and  a  smaller  aggregate 
production,  and  to  make  the  stationary 
state  be  attained  earlier,  and  with  a 
smaller  sum  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  profits  might 
even  diminish  the  existing  capital  of 
the  country.  If  the  rate  of  profit  is 
already  at  the  practical  minimum,  that 
is,  at  the  point  at  which  all  that  portion 
of  the  annual  increment  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off 
either  by  exportation  or  by  specula- 
tion ;  then  if  a  tax  is  imposed  which 
reduces  profits  still  lower,  the  same 
causes  which  previously  carried  off  the 
increase  would  probaoly  carry  off  a 
portion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax 
on  profits  is  thus,  in  a  state  of  capital 
and  accumulation  like  that  in  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national 
wealth.  And  this .  effect  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  unjust,  tax  on 

E refits.  The  mere  fact  that  profits 
ave  to  bear  their  share  of  a  neavy 
general  taxation,  tends,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  peculiar  tax,  to  drive 
capital  abroad,  to  stimulate  imprudent 
speculations  by  diminishing  safe  gains, 
to   discourage    further '  accumulatioiL 
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and  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  the 
Rtationary  state.  This  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Holland,  or  rather  of  her 
having  ceased  to  make  progress. 

Even  in  coantries  which  do  not  acca- 
raulate  so  fast  as  to  be  always  within 
a  short  interval  of  the  stationary  state; 
it  seems  impossible  that,  if  capital  is 
accumulating  at  all,  its  accumulation 
should  not  be  in  some  degree  retarded 
by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its 
profit ;  and  unless  the  effect  in  stimu- 
lating improvements  be  a  iiili  counter- 
balance, it  is  inevitable  that  a  part  of  the 
burthen  will  be  thrown  off  the  capital- 
ist, upon  the  labourer  or  the  landlord. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  always  the 
loser  by  a  diminished  rate  of  accumu- 
lation. If  population  continues  to  in- 
crease as  before,  the  labourer  suffers : 
if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  ad- 
vance, and  the  landlords  lose  the  acoea- 
sion  of  rent  which  would  have  accrued 
to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which 
a  tax  on  profits  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
manently a  burthen  on  capitalists  ex- 
clusively, are  those  in  which  capital  is 
stationary,  because  there  is  no  new 
accumulation.  In  such  countries  the 
tax  might  not  prevent  the  whole  ca]9i- 
tal  from  being  kept  up  through  habit, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to  im- 
poverishment, and  so  the  capitalist 
might  continue  to  bear  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  It  is  seen  from  these  consi- 
derations that  the  effects  of  a  tax  on 
profits  are  much  more  complex,  more 
various,  and  in  some  points  more  un- 
certain, than  writers  on  the  subject 
have  commonly  supposed. 

§  4.  We  now  turn  to  Taxes  on 
Wages.  The  incidence  of  these  is  very 
different,  according  at  the  wages  taxed 
are  those  of  ordinary  unskilled  labour, 
or  are  the  remuneration  of  such  skilled 
or  privileged  employments,  whether 
manual  or  intellectual,  as  are  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  competition  by  a 
natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the 
present  low  state  of  popular  education, 
all  the  higlier  grades  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated labour  are  at  a  monopoly  price ; 
exceeding  the  wages  of  common  work- 


men in  a  degree  very  far  beyond  that 
which  is  due  to  the  expense,  trouble, 
and  loss  of  time  required  in  qualifying 
for  the  employment.  Any  tax  levie« 
on  these  gams,  which  still  leaves  tbem 
above  ^or  not  below)  their  just  propor- 
tion, falls  on  those  who  pay  it ;  toey 
have  no  means  of  relieving  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  class.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  ordinair  wages, 
in  cases  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  a  new  colony,  where,  capital  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  population  can 
increase,  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  not  by  tbe  ad- 
herence of  the  labourers  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard of  comforts.  In  such  a  case,  some 
deterioration  of  their  condition,  whether 
by  a  tax  or  otherwise,  might  poesibly 
take  place  without  chec£ng  the  in- 
crease of  population.  The  tax  would 
in  that  case  fall  on  the  labourers  them- 
selves, and  would  reduce  them  prema- 
turely to  that  lower  state  to  which,  on 
the  same  supposition  with  regard  to 
their  habits,  they  would  in  anv  case 
have  been  reduced  ultimately,  oy  the 
inevitable  diminution  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  capital,  through  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  fertile  land. 

Some  will  object  that,  even  in  this 
case,  a  tax  on  wages  cannot  be  detri- 
mental to  the  laoourers,  since  the 
money  raised  by  it,  being  expended  in 
the  country,  comes  back  to  the  labourers 
again  through  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  so  completely  exhibited  in  the 
First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  little  moro 
than  refer  to  that  exposition.  It  was 
there  shown  that  funds  expended  un- 
productively  have  no  tendency  to  raise 
or  keep  up  wages,  unless  when  ex- 
pended in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour. 
If  the  government  took  a  tax  of  a 
shilling  a  week  from  every  labourer, 
and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring  labouren 
for  military  service,  public  works,  or 
the  like,  it  would,  no  doubt,  indemnify 
the  labourers  as  a  class  for  all  that  tbe 
tax  took  from  them.  That  would 
really  be  "  spending  the  money  among 
the  people."  But  if  it  expended  the 
whole  in  buying  goods,  or  in  adding  to 
the  salaries  of  employes  who  bought 
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goods  with  it,  this  would  not  increase 
the  demand  for  labour,  or  tend  to  raise 
wages.  Without,  however,  reverting 
to  general  principles,  wo  may  rely  on 
an  obvious  reductw  ad  aJjsurdum,  If 
to  take  money  from  the  labourers  and 
Rpend  it  in  commodities  is  giving  it 
back  to  the  labourers,  then,  to  take 
money  from  other  classes,  and  spend  it 
in  the  same  manner,  must  be  giving  it 
to  the  labourers;  consequently,  the 
more  a  government  takes  m  taxes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  more  opulent  the  condition  of 
the  labourers.  A  proposition  the  ab- 
Burdity  of  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see. 

In  the  condition  of  most  communi- 
ties, wages  are  regulated  by  the  habi- 
tual standard  of  uving  to  which  the 
labourers  adhere,  and  on  less  than 
which  they  will  not  multiplv.  Where 
there  exists  such  a  standara,  a  tax  on 
wages  will  indeed  for  a  time  be  borne 
by  the  labourers  themselves ;  but  unless 
this  (empoi-ary  depression  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  standard  itself, 
the  increase  of  population  will  receive 
a  check,  which  wul  raise  wages,  and 
restore  the  labourers  to  their  previous 
condition.  On  whom,  in  this  case,  will 
the  tax  fall?  According  to  Adam 
Smith,  on  the  community  generally, 
in  their  character  of  consumers ;  since 
the  rise  of  wages,  he  thought,  would 
raise  general  prices.  We  have'  seen, 
however,  that  general  prices  depend 
on  other  causes,  and  are  never  raised 
by  any  circumstance  which  affects  all 
kinds  of  productive  employment  in  Uie 
same  manner  and  degree.  A  rise  of 
wages  occasioned  by  a  tax,  must,  like 
any  other  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour, 
be  defrayed  from  profits.  To  attempt 
to  tax  day-labourers,  in  an  old  country, 
is  merely  to  impose  an  extra  tax  upon 
all  employers  of  common  labour ;  unless 
the  tax  has  the  much  worse  effect  of 
permanently  lowering  the  standard  of 
comfortable  subsistence  in  the  minds 
of  the  poorest  class. 

Wc  find  in  the  preceding  considera- 
tions an  additional  argument  for  the 
opinion  alreadv  expressed,  that  direct 
taxation  should  stop  short  of  the  class 
of  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  what 
is  necessary  for  healthful   existence. 


These  very  ainall  incomes  are  mostly 
derived  firom  manual  labour ;  and,  as 
we  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on  these, 
either  permanently  degrades  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  class,  or  falls  on  pro- 
fits, and  burthens  capitalists  with  an 
indirect  tax,  in  addition  to  their  shar^ 
of  the  direct  taxes ;  which  is  doubly 
objectionable,  both  as  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rule  of  equality,  and  for 
the  reasons  which,  as  alreaidy  shown, 
render  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits  detri- 
mental to  the  public  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  means  which  society 
possesses  of  paying  any  taxes  whatever. 

§  5.    We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on 
the  separate  kindv  of  income,  to  a  tax 
attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon 
all  kinds ;  in  other  words,  an  Income 
Tax.    The  discussion  of  tne  conditions 
necessaiT  for  making  this  tax  consis- 
tent with  justice,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  last  chapter.    We  shall  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  conditions  are  com- 
plied with.    They  are,  first,  that  in- 
comes below  a  certain  amount  should 
be  altogether  untaxed.    This  minimum 
should  not  be  higher  than  the  amount 
which  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  the 
existing  population.     The  exemption 
from  the  present  income-tax,  of  all  in- 
comes under  1002.  a  year,  and  the  lower 
percentage  levied  on  those    between 
100/.  and  1502.,  are  only  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect 
taxes  press  more  heavily  on  incomes 
between  501.  and   1502.  than  on  an^ 
others  whatever.     The  second  condi- 
tion is,  that  incomes  above  the  limit 
should  be  taxed  only  in  proportion. to 
the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the 
limit.    Thirdly,  that  all  sums  saved 
from  income  and  invested,  should  be 
exenipt  from  the  tax :   or  if  this  be 
founa  impracticable,  that  life  incomes 
and  incomes  from  business  and  profes- 
sions should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than 
inheritable  incomes,  in  a  degree  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  in- 
creased need  of  economy  arising  from 
their  terminable  character :  allowance 
being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable 
incomes,  for  their  precariousness. 

An  income-tax,  fairly  assessed  on 
these  principlesi  would  be,  in  point  «t 
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juBtioe^  the  least  exceptionable  of  all 
taxes.  The  objection  to  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  public  morality,  is  the 
impossibilitj  of  ascertaining  the  real 
incomes  of  the  contributors.  The  sup- 
posed hardship  of  compelling  ^ople  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  their  incomes, 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  count  for 
much.  One  of  tne  social  evils  of  this 
countiy  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a 
custom,  of  maintaining,  or  attempting 
to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  larger  income  than  is  pos- 
sessed ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  yield  to  this 
weakness,  if  the  extent  of  their  means 
were  universally  and  exactly  known, 
and  the  temptation  removed  to  expend- 
ing more  than  they  can  afford,  or  stint- 
ing real  wants  in  order  to  make  a  false 
show  externally.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reason  of  the  case,  even  on  this 
point,  is  not  so  exclusively  on  one  side 
of  the  argument  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, bo  long  as  the  vulear  of  any 
country  are  in  the  debased  state  of 
mind  which  this  national  habit  j^resup- 
poses — so  long  as  their  respect  ^if  such 
a  word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  pro- 
portioned to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
each  person *s  pecuniary  means — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  anything  which 
would  remoye  all  uncertainty  as  to  that 
point,  would  not  considerably  increase 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards 
those  above  them  in  mind  and  charac- 
ter, but  below  them  in  fortune. 

Notwithstanding,  too,  what  is  called 
the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax,  no 
amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  the 
most  disposed  to  submit  to  it,  could 
enable  the  revenue  officers  to  assess 
the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  contributors.  Bents, 
salaries,  annuities,  and  all  fixed  in- 
comes, can  be  exactly  ascertained. 
But  the  variable  gains  of  professions, 
and  still  more  the  profits  of  business, 
which  the  person  interested  cannot 
always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can 
still  less  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 
proach to  fairness  by  a  tax-collector. 
The  main  reliance  must  be  placed, 
and  always  has  been  placed,  on  the  re- 


turns made    by  the   person  himaisIC 
No  production  of  accounts  is  of  much 
avail,  except  against  the  more  flagrant 
cases  of  falsehood ;  and  even  against 
these  the  check  is  very  imperfect,  for 
if  fraud  is  intended,  false  accoonts  can 
generaUy  be  framed  which  it  will  baffle 
any  means  of  inquiry  possessed  by  the 
revenue  officers  to  detect :  the  easy  re- 
source of  omitting  entries  on  the  credit 
side  bein^  often  sufficient  without  the 
aid  of  fictitious  debts  or  disbursements. 
The  tax,  therefore,  on  whateyer  prin- 
ciples of  equality  it  may  be  imposed, 
is  in  practice  unequal  in  one  of  the 
worst  ways,  falling  heaviest   on   the 
most(on8cientious.    The  unscrapaloas 
succeed  in  evading  a  great  proportion 
of  what  they  should  pay ;  even  persons 
of  integrity  in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions are  tempted  to  palter  with  their 
consciences,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
deciding  in  their  own  favour  all  points 
on  which  the  smallest  doubt  or  dis> 
cussion  could  arise :  while  the'strictly 
veracious  may  be  made  to  pay  moire 
than  the  state  intended,  by  tne  powers 
of  arbitraiy  assessment  neceasariiy  in- 
trusted to  the  Commissioners  as  the 
last  defence  against   the  tax-payer's 
power  of  concealment. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  theref^jre,  that  the 
fairness  which  belongs  to  the  principle 
of  an  income-tax,  cannot  be  made  to 
attach  to  it  in  practice :  and  that  this 
tax,  while  apparently  the  most  just 
of  all  modes  ot  raising  a  revenue,  is  in 
effect  more  unjust  than  many  otheri 
which  Are  j^rimd  facie  more  objection- 
able. This  consideration  would  letd 
us  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which,  until 
of  late,  has  usually  prevailed — ^thst 
direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  n- 
served  as  an  extraordinary  resouive  for 
mat  national  emergencies,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  re- 
venue overrules  all  objections. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  income-tax 
have  elicited  a  proposition  for  a  direct 
tax  of  so  much  ^r  cent,  not  on  incoma 
but  on  expenditure;  the  aggregste 
amount  of  each  person's  expenditare 
being  ascertaineo,  as  the  amount  of 
income  now  is,  from  statements  fii> 
nisbed  by  the  contributors  themselves. 
Ihe  author  of  this  suggestion,   Xl 
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BeyanSy  in  a  cleyer  pamplilet  on  the 
anbject,*  contends  tnat  the  returns 
"which  persons  would  furnish  of  their 
expenditure  would  be  more  trustworthy 
than  those  which  they  now  make  of 
their  income,  inasmuch  as  expenditure 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  public  than 
income,  and  false  representations  of  it 
more  easily  detected.  He  cannot,  I 
think,  haye  sufiSciently  considered,  how 
few  of  the  items  in  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  most  £imilies  can  be  judged 
of  with  any  approximation  to  correct- 
ness from  the  external  signs.  The  only 
lecurity  would  still  be  the  yeracity  of 
individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  statements  would 
be  more  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of 
their  expenses  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
yenues ;  especially  as,  the  expenditure 
of  most  persons  being  composed  of 
many  more  items  than  their  income, 
there  would  be  more  scope  for  conceal- 
ment and  suppression  in  the  detail  of 
expenses  than  eyen  of  receipts. 

The  taxes  on  expenditure  at  present 
in  force,  either  in  tnis  or  in  other  coun- 
tries, fall  only  on  particular  kinds  of 
expenditure,  and  aiffer  no  otherwise 
from  taxes  on  commodities  than  in 
being  paid  directly  by  the  person  who 
consumes  or  uses  the  artiae,  instead 
of  being  advanced  by  the  producer  or 
seller,  and  reimbursed  in  the  price. 
The  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages,  on 
dogs,  on  servants,  are  of  this  nature. 
They  evidently  fall  on  the  persons  from 
whom  they  are  levied — those  who  use 
the  commodity  taxed.  A  tax  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  and  more  important,  is 
a  house-tax :  which  must  be  considered 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 

§  6.  The  rent  of  a  house  consistf  of 
two  parts,  the  ground-rent,  and  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  the  building-rent. 
The  first  is  determined  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  rent.  It  is  the  remunera- 
tion giyen  for  the  use  of  the  portion  of 
land  occupied  by  the  house  and  its  ap- 
purtenances; and  yaries  from  a  mere 
equivalent  for  the  rent  which  the  ground 

*  A  Percentage  Tax  on  DomeeHe  Bjppendi- 
iure  to  euvpUf  the  whole  ^  the  Fublio 
Sevenue.  By  John  Bevaos.  Pobliahed  by 
Hatehttd,  in  1847. 


would  afford  in  agriculture,  to  the  mono- 
pNoly  rents  paid  ror  adyantageous  situa 
tions  in  populous  thoroughfares.  The 
rent  of  the  nouse  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground,  is  the  equivalent  givei 
for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on 
the  building.  The  fact  of  its  being  re- 
ceived in  Quarterly  or  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, maxes  no  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  regulated.  It 
comprises  the  ordinary  profit  on  the 
builaer's  capital,  and  an  annuity,  suffi- 
cient at  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
after  paying  for  all  repairs  chargeable 
on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  original 
capital  by  the  time  the  house  is  worn 
out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
term  of  a  building  lease. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the 
gross  rent,  falls  on  botn  those  portions 
alike.  The  more  highly  a  house  is 
rented,  the  more  it  pays  to  the  tax, 
whether  the  quality  of  the  situation  or 
that  of  the  house  itself  is  the  cause. 
The  incidence,  however,  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  tax  must  be  considered 
separately. 

As  much  of  it  as  is  a  tax  on  build- 
ing-rent, must  ultimately  fall  on  the 
consumer,  in  other  words  the  occupier. 
For  as  the  profits  of  building  are  id- 
ready  not  alM)ve  the  ordinary  rate,  they 
would,  if  the  tax  fell  on  the  owner  and 
not  on  the  occupier,  become  lower  than 
the  profits  of  untaxed  employments, 
and  nouses  would  not  be  built.  It  is 
probable  however  that  for  some  time 
after  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  a  great 
part  of  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  renter, 
but  on  the  owner  of  the  house.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  consumers  either  could 
not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay 
their  former  rent  with  the  tax  in  ad- 
dition, but  would  content  themselves 
with  a  lower  scale  of  accommodation. 
Houses  therefore  would  be  for  a  time 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  excess,  in  the  case  of 
most  other  articles,  would  be  an  al- 
most immediate  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply: but  so  durable  a  commodity  as 
nouses  does  not  rapidly  diminisn  in 
amount.  New  buildings  indeed,  of  the 
class  for  which  the  demand  had  de- 
creased, would  cease  to  be  erected,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons;  bat  in  the 
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rneantime  the  temporary  euperfluitj 
would  lower  rents,  and  the  consumers 
would  obtain,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same 
accommodation  as  formeiij,  for  the 
same  a^^rregate  payment,  rent  and 
tax  together.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  the  eidsting  houses  wore  out,  or  as 
increase  of  population  demanded  a 
greater  supply,  rents  would  again  rise ; 
until  it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
mence building,  which  would  not  be 
until  the  tax  was  wholly  transferred 
to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
the  occupier  bears  that  portion  of  a 
tax  on  rent,  which  falls  on  the  payment 
made  for  the  house  itself,  exclusiyely 
of  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

The  case  is  partly  different  with  the 
portion  which  is  a  tax  on  ground-rent. 
As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called, 
fall  on  the  landlord,  a  tax  on  ground* 
rent,  one  would  suppose,  must  fidl  on 
the  ground-landlord,  at  least  after  the 
ejcpiration  of  the  building  lease.  It 
will  not  however  fall  wholly  on  the 
landlord,  unless  with  the  tax  on  groimd- 
rent  there  is  combined  an  equivalent 
lax  on  agricultural  rent.  The  lowest 
rent  of  land  let  for  building  is  yery 
little  above  the  rent  which  the  same 
ground  would  yield  in  agriculture : 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
land,  nnless  in  case  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, is  let  or  sold  for  building 
as  soon  as  it  is  decidedly  worth  more 
for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation. 
If,  therefore,  a  tax  were  laid  on  ground- 
rents  without  being  also  laid  on  agri- 
cultural rents,  it  would,  unless  of  triflmg 
amount,  reduce  the  retain  from  the 
lowest  eronnd-rents  below  the  ordinary 
return  from  land,  and  would  check  far- 
ther building  quite  as  effectually  as  if 
it  were  a  tax  on  building-rents,  until 
either  the  increased  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  a  diminution  of  sup- 
ply by  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, had  raised  the  rent  by  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  tax.  But  whatever 
raises  the  lowest  ground-rents,  raises 
all  others,  since  each  exceeds  the 
lowest  by  the  market  value  of  its 
peculiar  advantages.  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  on  ground-rents  were  a  fixed  sum 
per  B<iuare  foot,  the  more  valuable 
situations  paying  no  more  than  those 


least  in  reqnest,  this  fixed  payment 
would  ultimately  fall  on  the  occupier. 
Suppose  the  lowest  gronndrrent  to  be 
10(.  per  acre,  and  the  highest  lOOOt.,  a 
tax  of  IZ.  per  acre  on  ground-rents 
would  ultimately  raise  the  fbnner  to 
llZ.,  and  the  latter  consequently  to 
1001/.,  since  the  difference  of  vbIob 
between  the  two  situations  would  be 
exactly  what  it  was  before :  the  annual 
pound,  therefore,  would  be  paid  by  the 
occupier.  But  a  tax  on  groond-rent  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  bouse-tax, 
which  is  not  a  fixed  payment,  but  a 
percentage  on  the  rent.  The  cheapest 
site,  therefore,  being  supposed  as  before 
to  pay  ll^  the  dearest  would  pay  1002., 
of  which  only  the  12.  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  occupier,  since  the  rent  wtnld 
still  be  only  raised  to  10012.  Gonse- 
ouently,  992.  of  the  1002.  levied  froia 
tne  expensive  site,  would  fall  on  the 
ground-landlord.  A  house-tax  time  re- 
quires to  be  considered  in  a  doable 
aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occupiera  of 
houses,  and  a  tax  on  ^und-rents. 

In  the  vast  majonty  of  houses,  the 
ground-rent  forms  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  payment  made  for 
the  house,  and  nearty  all  the  tax  &lls 
on  the  occupier.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  like  that  of  the  fii- 
vourite  situations  in  large  towns,  that 
the  predominant  element  in  the  sent 
of  the  house  is  the  ground-rent ;  and 
among  the  very  few  kinds  of  income 
which  are  fit  suDJects  for  peculiar  taxa- 
tion, these  ground-rents  hold  the  prin- 
cipal place,  being  the  moat  gigantic 
example  extant  of  enormous  acoeasiQiis 
of  riches  acquired  rapidly,  and  in  many 
cases  unexpectedly,  oy  a  few  familiei^ 
from  the  mere  accident  of  their  pos- 
se^ng  certain  tracts  of  land,  without 
their  baring  themselves  aided  in  the 
acouisition  by  the  smallest  exertion, 
outlay,  or  risk.  8o  far  therefore  as  a 
house-tax  falls  on  the  ground-landknd, 
it  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection. 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  occupier, 
if  justly  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  unobjectionable  of  all  taxes.  No 
part  of  a  person's  expenditure  is  a 
oetter  criterion  of  his  means,  or  bears^ 
on  the  whole,  more  nearly  the  same 
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proportion  to  tliem.  A  house-tax  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income-tax, 
than  a  direct  assessment  on  income 
can  easily  be ;  having  the  great  ad- 
vantage, that  it  makes  spontaneously 
all  the  allowances  which  it  is  so  dim- 
cult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to 
make  exactly,  in  assessing  an  income* 
tax :  for  if  what  a  person  pavs  in  hoase- 
rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test 
not  of  what  he  possesses,  but  of  what 
he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.  The 
equality  of  this  tax  can  only  be  seri- 
ously questioned  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  is,  that  a  miser  may  escape  it. 
This  objection  applies  to  all  taxes  on 
expenditure :  nothing  but  a  direct  tax 
on  income  can  reach  a  miaer.  But  as 
misers  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure, 
but  invest  it  in  productive  employments, 
it  not  only  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  consequently  to  the  general  means 
of  paying  taxes,  out  the  payment  claim- 
able from  itself  is  only  transferred  irom 
the  nrincipal  sum  to  the  income  after- 
waras  denved  from  it,  which  pays  taxes 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  expended. 
The  second  objection  is  that  a  person 
may  reauire  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive Jiouse,  not  from  having  greater 
means,  but  from  having  a  larger  family. 
Of  this,  however,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
complain ;  since  having  a  large  family 
is  at  a  person's  own  choice :  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  interest,  is 
a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than 
promoted.* 

*  Another  oommon  oligeotion  is  that  Isrga 
uxd  expensive  Acooimnodation  ia  often  re- 

Suired^  not  as  a  residence,  but  for  basiness. 
tut  it  u  an  admitted  principle  that  boildinet 
or  portions  of  buildings  ooonpied  ezclutiTeTy 
for  business,  saoh  as  shops,  warehouses,  or 
manufactories,  ought  to  be  exempted  firom 
house-tax.  The  plea  that  persons  in  busi- 
ness may  be  compelled  to  lire  in  situations, 
such  as  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Loudon, 
where  house-rent  is  at  a  monopoly  rate, 
seeuM  to  me  unworthy  of  regard :  smce  no 
one  does  so  but  because  the  extra  profit 
which  he  expects  to  derire  from  the  situation, 
is  more  than  an  equiralent  to  him  for  the 
extra  cost.  But  in  any  case,  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  on  this  extra  rent  will  not  &U  on  him,  but 
on  the  ground'landlord. 

It  has  been  also  objected  that  house-rent 
in  the  rural  districts. is  much  lower  than  in 
towns,  and  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  some 
rural  districts  than  in  others :  so  that  a  tax 
proportioned  to  it  would  have  a  correspond- 
mg  inequality  of  pree»nre.  To  this,  howertr. 


A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of 
this  country  is  raised  by  a  house-tax. 
The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  par- 
tially, consists  of  an  assessment  on 
house-rent.  The  window-tax,  which 
was  also  a  house-tax,  but  of  a  bad 
kind,  operating  as  a  tax  on  light,  and 
a  cause  of  deformity  in  building,  was 
exchanged  in  1851  for  a  house-tax  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  on  a  much  lower 
scale  than  that  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  1834.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  new  tax  retains  the  unjust 
principle  on  which  the  old  house-tax 
was  assessed,  and  which  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  to  produce  the  outcry 
against  the  tax.  The  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  re- 
sidences like  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir 
were  only  rated  on  an  imaginary  rent 
of  perhaps  2002.  a  year,  under  the  pre- 
text that  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  them  up,  they  could  not  be 
let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  the^ 
could  not  be  let  even  f  >r  that,  and  if 
the  argument  were  a  fair  one,  thev 
ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  at  alL 
But  a  house-tax  is  not  intended  as  a 
tax  on  incomes  derived  firom  houses, 
but  on  expenditure  incurred  for  them. 
The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain is  what  a  house  costs  to  the  person 
who  lives  in  it,  not  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  let  to  some  one  else.  When 
the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  and  does 
not  hold  on  a  repairing  lease,  the  rent 
he  pays  is  the  measure  of  what  the 
house  costs  him :  but  when  he  is  the 
owner,  some  other  measure  must  be 
sought.  A  valuation  should  be  made 
of  the  house,  not  at  what  it  would  sell 
for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  valuation  might 

it  may  be  answered,  that  in  places  where 
house-rent  is  low,  persons  of  the  same 
amount  of  income  usually  live  in  larger  and 
better  houses,  and  thus  expend  in  hous** 
rent  more  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
their  incomes  tnan  might  at  first  siffht 
appear.  Or  if  not,  the  probability  will  oe, 
that  many  of  them  liTe  in  those  plaoes  pre- 
oieely  because  they  are  too  poor  to  lire  else- 
where, and  have  therefore  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  taxed  light^.  In  some  oases,  it 
is  precisely  because  the  pec^le  are  poor, 
that  house-rent  remains  low. 
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be  periodically  corrected  by  an  allow- 
ance for  what  it  had  lost  m  value  by 
time,  or  g&incd  by  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  amount  of  the  amended 
valuation  would  form  a  principal  sum, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current 
price  of  the  pnblio  funds,  would  form 
the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  assessed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  income-tax, 
BO  ought  houses  below  a  certain  value. 


from  hou^tax,  on  the  nniversal  prin- 
ciple of  sparing  from  all  taxation  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  healthful  exist- 
ence. In  order  that  the  occupiers  nf 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  houses,  might 
benefit,  as  in  justice  they  ought,  by  this 
exemption,  it  might  be  optional  with 
the  owners  to  have  every  portion  of  a 
house  which  is  occupied  by  a  separate 
tenant,  valued  and  assessed  separately, 
as  is  now  usually  the  case  with  diam- 
bers. 


CHAPTEB  IV- 


OF  TAXES  OK  COMMODITIES. 


§  1.  Bt  taxes  on  commodities  are 
commonly  meant,  those  which  are  le- 
vied either  on  the  producers,  or  on  the 
carriers  or  dealers  who  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  the  final  purchasers 
for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  di- 
rectly on  the  consumers  of  particular 
commodities,  such  as  a  house-tax,  or 
the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses  and 
carriages,  mi^ht  be  called  taxes  on 
commodities,  out  are  not ;  the  phrase 
being,  V/  custom,  confined  to  indirect 
taxes '^-those  which  are  advanced  by 
one  ^rson,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and 
in'Vended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on 
production  within  the  country,  or  on 
importation  into  it,  or  on  conveyance 
or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  classed  re- 
spectively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls 
and  transit  duties.  To  whichever  class 
they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  conmiunity  they  may 
be  imposed,  they  are  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production ; 
using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  distribution,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  of  bringing  tne  commodity  to 
market. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased artificially  by  a  tax,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by 
natural  causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  are  affected   their  value 


and  price  rise,  so  ai  to  compensate  the 
producer  or  dealer  for  the  peculiar  bar- 
then  ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  on  all 
commodities,   exactly  proportioned  to 
their   value,    no    such    compensation 
would  be  obtained  :  there  would  neither 
be  a  general  rise  of  values,  ^vhich  ii 
an  absurdity,  nor  of  prices,  which  de- 
pend  on     causes     entirely    dilTerent. 
There  would,  however,  as  Mr.  M*Cnl- 
loch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  disttirbance 
of  values,  some  falling,  others   rising, 
owing  tp  a  circumstance,  the  effect  of 
which  on  values  and   prices  we   for- 
merly discussed*;  the  different  dnrabi- 
lity  of  the  capital  employed  in  different 
occupations.     The    gross    produce  of 
industry  consists  of  two    parts;  one 
portion  serving  to  replace  the  capital 
consumed,  while  the  other  portion  is 
profit.    Now   equal   capitals   in    two 
oranches  of  production  must  have  equal 
expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  is 
fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is 
more  durable,  there  will  be  a  less  con- 
sumption of  capital  in  the  year,  and 
less  will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so 
that  the  profit,  if  absolutely  the  same, 
will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
annual  returns.    To  aenve  from  a  ca- 
pital of  10002.  a  profit  of  lOOZ.,  the  one 
producer  may  have  to  sell  produce  to 
the  value  of  1100/.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  500/.    If  on  these  two 
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branches  of  indnstry  a  tax  be  imposed 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem^  the  last 
will  be  charged  only  with  26?.,  the  first 
with  65Z. ;  leaving  to  the  one  751. 
profit,  to  the  other  only  452.  To 
equalisse,  therefore,  their  expectation  of 
profit,  the  one  commodity  must  Hse  in 
price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both : 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate 
labour  must  rise  in  value,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prose- 
cute this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any 
further. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity, 
whether  laid  on  its  production,  its  im- 
portation, its  carriage  from  place  to 
place,  or  its  sale,  and  whether  the  tax 
be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  g^ven 
quantity  of  the  coromocuty,  or  an  <id 
valorem .  duty,  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
raise  the  value  and  price  of  the  com- 
modity by  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  it 
does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that 
amount.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
few  taxes  on  production  on  account  of 
which  it  is  not  found  or  deemed  neces- 
sary to  impose  restrictive  regulations 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in 
order  to  check  e'^asions  of  the  tax. 
These  regulations  are  always  sources 
of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  geiie- 
rally  of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  producers 
or  dealers  must  have  compensation  in 
the  price  of  their  commodity.  These 
restnctions  also  frequently  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  re- 
quiring the  producer  to  carry  on  his 
operations  in  the  way  most  convenient 
to  the  revenue,  though  not  the  cheapest, 
or  most  efiicient  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion. Any  regulations  whatever,  en- 
forced by  law,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
producer  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
processes.  Further,  the  necessity  of 
advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers 
and  dealers  to  cany  on  their  business 
with  larger  capitals  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  on  the  whole  of 
which  they  must  receive  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  em- 
ployed m  defraying  the  real  expenses 
of  production  or  importation.  The  pxice 


of  the  article  must  be  such  as  to  afford 
a  profit  on  more  than  its  natural  value, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural 
value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  short,  is  not  employed  in 
production,  but  in  advances  to  the  state, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the 
consumers  must  give  an  indemnity  to 
the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which 
they  could  have  made  on  the  same 
capital  if  really  employed  in  produc- 
tion.* Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  whatever  renders  a  larger  capital 
necessary  in  any  trade  or  business, 
limits  the  competition  in  that  business, 
and  by  giving  something  like  a  mono- 
poly to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what 
would  afford  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  im- 

S roving  and  cheapening  their  commo- 
ity.  In  these  several  modes,  taxes  on 
commodities  often  cost  to  the  consumer, 
through  the  increased  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle, much  more  than  they  bring  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state.  There  is 
still  another  consideration.  The  higher 
price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  almost 
always  checks  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity ;  and  since  there  are  many  im- 
provements in  production  which,  to 
make  them  practicable,  require  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  demand,  such  improve- 
ments are  obstructed,  and  many  ot  them 
prevented  altogether.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  branches  of  pro- 
duction in  which  fewest  improvements 
are  made,  are  those  with  which  the 
revenue  officer  interferes;  and  that 
nothing,  in  general,  gives  a  greater 
impulse  to  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity,  than  taking 
off  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 
for  it. 

*  It  is  tma,  this  does  not  oonstitate,  as  it 
at  first  sight  appears  to  do,  a  case  of  taking 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than 
the  state  receires ;  siace  if  the  state  needs 
the  adTance,  and  gets  it  in  this  manner,  it 
can  dispense  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
borrowing  in  stock  or  exchequer  bills.  But 
it  is  more  economical  that  the  necessities  of 
the  state  should  be  supplied  firom  the  dis- 
posable capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lending 
class,  than  bj  an  artificial  addition  to  Uie 
expenses  of  one  or  several  classes  of  pro- 
docers  or  dealers. 
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§  3.  Such  are  tlie  cfTccts  of  taxes 
on  oommoditicB,  considered  generally ; 
but  as  there  are  some  commodities 
(those  composing  the  necessarieB  of  the 
labourer)  of  which  the  values  have  an 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nitj,  it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxes  on  those  particular  articles 
somewhat  farther.  If  a  tax  be  laid, 
say  on  com,  and  tiie  price  ristes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may 
operate  in  two  ways.  First:  it  may 
lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  temporarily  indeed  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  so.  If  it  diminishes 
their  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to.  a  food 
which  the  soil  produces  more  abun- 
dantly, and  therefore  more  cheaply,  it 
to  that  extent  contributes  to  throw 
back  agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands 
or  less  costly  processes,  and  to  lower 
the  value  and  price  of  com ;  which 
therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a  price, 
increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  by  only  a  part  of  its 
amount.  Secondly,  however,  it  may 
happen  that  the  deamess  of  the  taxed 
fooa  does  not  lower  the  habitual  stan- 
dard of  the  labourer's  requirements, 
but  that  wa^es,  on  the  contrary, 
through  an  action  on  population,  rise, 
in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  as  to 
compensate  the  labourers  for  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax;  the  compensation 
being  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  Taxes  on  necessancs  must 
thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  Either 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  or  tlie^  exact  from  the 
owners  of  capital,  m  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  state  on  their  own 
necessaries,  the  amount  due  on  those 
consumed  by  the  labourers.  In  the 
last  case,  the  tax  on  necessaries,  like  a 
tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  pecu- 
liar tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 
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other  partial  taxation,  mijiistk  and  is 
specially  prejudicial  to  the  increase  cf 
tne  national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  effect  on 
rent.    Assuming  (what  is  usnallj  the 
fact)  that  the  consumption  of  fo^  is 
not  diminished,  the  same  cultivation  as 
before  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  community ;  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  to  use  Dr.  ChaliDers' 
expression,  remains  where  it  was  ;  and 
the  same  land  or  capital  which,  as  the 
least  productive,  already  regulated  the 
value  and  price  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  continue  to  regulate  them.     The 
effect  which  a  tax  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  have  on  rent,  depends  od  its 
affecting  or  not  affecting  the  difference 
between  the  return  to  this  least  pro- 
ductive land  or  capital,  and  the  returns 
to  other  lands  and  capitals.    Now  this 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
tax  is  imposed.    If  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
tax,  or  wnat  is  the  same  thing,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  as  tithe 
tor  example,  it  evidently  lowers  oom- 
rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  from  the 
better  lands  than  fnim  the  worse ;  and 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
better;  land  of  twice  the  productive- 
ness paying  twice  as  much  to  the  tithe 
Whatever  takes  more  from  the  grcatet 
of  two  quantities  than  from  the  les^ 
diminishes    the    difference    between 
them.    The  imposition  of  a  tithe  on 
com  would  take  a  tithe  also  from  corn- 
rent  :  for  if  we  reduce  a  series  of  numben 
by  a  tenth  each,  the  differences  between 
them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 
-  For  example,  let  there  be  five  quali* 
ties  of  land,  which  severally  yield,  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground  and  with 
the  same  expenditure,  100,  90,  80,  70, 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  last  of 
these  being  the  lowest  quality  which 
the  demand  for  food  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate.    The  rent  of  these 
lands  will  be  as  follows : — 


The  land  prodaoing  100  buBhels  will  yield  a  rent  of  100—60,  or  40  bothek. 

That  producing  90       „  „  00—60,  or  80 

80       ,,  „  80— 60,  or  80 

70       „  „  70-60,  or  10 

00      ..  MB  no  rent. 


n 


Now  let  a  tithe  be  imposed,  which 
takes    from    these    five    pieces    of 


land  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6  bushels  rB> 
spectively^     the     fifth     quality  still 
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being   the  one  wTiich  regulates   the    after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more  than 
pi  ice,    but  returning  to  the  fanner,    54buAhelB:— 

The  land  producing  100  bushels  reduced  to  90,  will  yield  a  rent  of  90— 64,  or  86  bndiels. 
That  pToduoiog  90  „  81  „  81— «4, 


» 


80 
70 


If 


73 
63 


or  27 
7&-M,  or  18 
63— Hor  9 


f* 
•* 


and  that  pixKlucing  60  bushels,  reduced 
to  54^  will  yield,  as  before,  no  rent.  So 
that  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  of 
land  has  lost  four  bushels;  of  the 
second,  three ;  of  the  third,  two ;  and 
of  the  fourth,  one :  that  is,  each  has 
lost  exactly  one-tenth.  A  tax,  there- 
fore, of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce, lowers,  in  the  same  proportion, 
corn-rent. 

But  it  is  only  corn-rent  that  is 
lowered,  and  not  rent  estimated  in 
mone^,  or  in  any  other  commodity. 
For,  m  the  same  proportion  as  corn- 
rent  is  reduced  in  quantity,  the  com 
composing  it  is  raised  in  value.  Unaer 
the  tithe,  54  bushels  will  be  worth  iu 
the  market  what  60  were  before ;  and 
nine-tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as 
much  as  the  whole  ten-tenths  provi. 
onsly  sold  for.  The  landlords  will 
therefore  be  compensated  in  value  and 
price  for  what  they  lose  in  quantity ; 
and  will  sufi'er  only  so  far  as  they  con- 
sume their  rent  in  kind,  or,  after  re- 
ceiving it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
agriciutural  produce:  that  is,  they 
only  suffer  as  consumers  of  a^cultural 
produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the 
other  consumers.  Considered  as  land- 
lords, they  have  the  same  income  as 
before ;  the  tithe,  therefore,  falls  on 
the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  same  effect  would  be  produced 
on  rent,  if  the  tax,  instead  of^  being  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a 
fixed  sum  per  quarter  or  per  bushel.  A 
tax  which  taces  a  shilling  for  every 
bushel,  takes  more  shillings  from  one 
field  than  from  another,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  produces  more  bushels ;  and 
operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except  that 
tithe  is  not  only  the  same  proportion 
on  all  lauds,  but  is  also  the  same  pro- 
portion at  all  times,  while  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  per  bushel  will  amount  to  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  as 
com  is  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  modes  of  taxing 


apiculture,  which  would  affect  rent 
differently.  A  tax  proportioned  to  the 
rent  would  fall  wholly  on  the  rent,  and 
would  not  at  all  raise  the  price  of  com, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  portion  of 
the  produoe  that  pays  no  rent.  A  fixed 
tax  of  so  much  per  cultivated  acre, 
without  distinction  of  value,  would  have 
effects  directly  the  reverse.  Taking 
no  more  from  the  best  qualities  of  land 
than  from  the  worst,  it  would  leave  the 
difierences  the  same  as  before,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  corn-rents,  and  the 
landlords  would  profit  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  rise  of  pnce.  To  put  the  thing 
in  another  manner;  the  price  must  rise 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  worst  land  to 
pay  the  tax :  thus  enabling  all  lands 
which  produce  more  than  the  worst,  to 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  also  an  in- 
creased rent  to  the  landlords.  These^ 
however,  are  not  so  much  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land 
iteelf.  Taxes  on  the  produce,  properly 
so  called,  whether  fixed  or  ad  valorem, 
do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer: profits,  however,  generally 
bearing  either  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  portion  which  is  levied  on 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

§  4.  The  preceding  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  correct  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce  operate  when  first  laid  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  of  old  stand- 
ing, their  effect  may  be  different,  as 
was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Senior.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
almost  infallible  consequence  of  any 
reduction  of  profits,  to  retard  the  rate 
of  accumulation.  Now  the  effect  of 
accumulation,  when  attended  by  its 
usual  accompaniment,  an  increase  of 
population,  is  to  increase  the  value  and 

{>rice  of  food,  to  raise  rent,  and   to 
ower  profits :  that  is,  to  do  precisely 
what  is  done  bv  a  tax  on  agnculturol 
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produce,  except  that  this  does  not  raise 
rent.  The  tax,  therefore,  merely  anti- 
cipates the  rise  of  price,  and  fall  of 
profits,  which  wonid  naye  taken  place 
altimatelj  through  the  mere  progress 
of  accumulation ;  while  it  at  the  same 
time  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  that 
progress.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such, 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  a  tithe, 
that  the  effect  of  the  tithe  reduces  it 
to  the  practical  minimum,  the  tithe 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  further  accumu- 
lation, or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of 
the  country ;  and  the  only  efifect  which 
the  tithe  will  then  have  had  on  the 
consumer,  is  to  make  him  pay  earlier 
the  price  which  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  somewhat  later — part  of  which, 
indeed,  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  he  would  have 
almost  immeaiately  begun  to  pay. 
After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have 
admitted  of  a  rise  of  one- tenth  through 
the  natural  progress  of  wealth,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  paying  no  more  than  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never 
existed;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay 
any  portion  of  it,  and  the  person  who 
will  really  pay  it  is  the  landlord,  whom 
it  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  by  that  time  have  accrued  to 
him.  At  every  successive  poiut  in  this 
interval  of  time,  less  of  the  ourthen  will 
rest  on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on 
the  landlord :  and  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, the  minimum  of  profits  will  be 
reached  with  a  smaller  capital  and 
population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if 
the  course  of  things  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe  or  other 
tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not 
reduce  profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to 
somethmg  above  the  minimum,  accu- 
mulation will  not  be  stopped,  but  only 
slackened :  and  if  population  also  in- 
creases, the  twofold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  of 
the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of 
rent.  These  consequences,  however, 
will  not  take  place  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  if  the  higher  rate  of  profit 
had  continued.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  have  a  smaller 
population  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
the  tax,  it  would  oy  that  time  have 


had ;  the  landlords  will  hsre  a  smaOer 
rent;  and  the  pri<;e  of  oora,  havini^ 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done,  will  not  be  so 
much  as  a  tenth  higher  than  what,  it 
there  had  been  no  tax,  it  would  by  that 
time  have  become.  A  part  of  the  tax, 
therefore,  will  already  have  ceased  to 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  devolved 
upon  the  landlord ;  and  the  proportion 
will  become  greater  and  greato-  by 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Senior  illustrates  this  riew  of 
the  subject  by  likening  the  eflfecta  of 
tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricaltural 
produce,  to  those  of  natural  sterility  of 
soil.    If  the  land  of  a  country  without 
access  to  foreign  supplies,  were  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  permanent  dete- 
rioration of  quality,  to  an  extent  whi<^ 
would  make  a  tenth  more  labour  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  existing  produce,  the 
price  of  com  would  undoubtedly  rise 
one-tenth.      But  it  cannot  hence  be 
inferred  that  if  the  soil  of  the  conntrf 
had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tenth 
worse  than  it  is,  corn  would  at  present 
have  been  one-tenth  dearer  than  we 
find  it.    It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
the  smaller  return  to  labour  and  capital, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  would  have  caused  in  each 
successive  generation  a  less  rapid  in- 
crease than  has  taken  place:  tnat  the 
country  would  now  have  contained  lees 
capital,  and  maintained  a  smaller  popn> 
lation,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com 
would  not  have  been  higher,  nor  profits 
lower,  than  at   present;    rent  alone 
would  certainly  have  been  lower.    Wo 
may  suppose  two  islands,  which,  beini: 
alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and 
industrial  advancement,  have  up  to  a 
certain  time  been  equal  in  population 
and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentals^ 
and  the  same  price  of  com.    Let  ua 
imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  theso 
islnnds,  but  not  in  the  other.    There 
will  be  immediately  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  therefore  probably  in 

Srofits.  While  profits  are  not  tending 
ownwards  in  either  country,  that  is, 
while  improvements  in  the  production 
of  necessaries  fully  keep  pace  vrith  the 
increase  of  population,  this  difference 
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of  prices  and  profits  between  the  islands 
maj  continue.    But  if,  in  the  untithed 
island,  capital  increases,  and  popula- 
tion along  with  it,  more  than  enough 
to  counterbalailce   anj  improvements 
vhich  take  place,  the  price  of  com  will 
gradually  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent 
will  increase ;  while  in  the  tithed  island 
capital  and  population  will  either  not 
increase  (beyond  what  is  balanced  by 
the  improvements),  or  if  they  do,  wiU 
increase  in  a  less  degree ;  so  that  rent 
and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not  rise 
at  all,  or  rise  more  slowlj.  Rent,  there- 
fore, will  soon  be  higher  m  the  untithed, 
than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits 
not  80  much  higher,  nor  com  so  much 
cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the  first  im- 
position of  the  tithe.     Th^se  effects 
will  be  progressive.    At  the  end  of 
every  ten  years  there  will  be  a  greater 
difference  between  the  rentals  and  be- 
tween the  aggregate  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  islands,  and  a  less 
difference  in  profits  and  in  the  price  of 
oom. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  dif- 
ferences entirely  cease,  and  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce,  in  raising  the  price,  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  ultimate  effect, 
that  of  limiting  the  total  produce  of 
the  country?  Ihough  the  untithed 
island  is  always  ver^ng  towards  the 
point  at  which  the  price  of  food  would 
overtake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  its 
progress  towards  that  point  naturally 
slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining 
it;  since — the  difference  between  the 
two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation, depending  upon  the  difference 
in  the  rates  of  profit — ^in  proportion  as 
these  approximate,  the  movement  which 
draws  them  closer  together,  abates  of 
its  force.  The  one  may  not  actually 
overtake  the  other,  until  both  islands 
reach  the  minimum  of  profits:  up  to 
that  point,  the  tithed  island  may  con- 
tinue more  or  less  ahead  of  the  untithed 
island  in  the  price  of  com:  considerably 
ahead  if  it  is  far  from  the  minimum, 
and  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ; 
very  little  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  mini- 
mum, and  accumulating  slowly. 

But  whatever  is  trae  of  the  tithed 
and  untithed  islands,  in  our  hypotheti- 


cal case,  is  l^e  of  any  country  having 
a  tithe,  compared  with  tue  same 
country  if  it  had  never  had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigration  of 
capital,  and  the  almost  periodical  oc- 
currence of  commercial  crises  through 
the  speculations  occasioned  by  the 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit,  are  indi- 
cations that  profit  has  attained  the 
practical,  though  not  the  ultimate 
minimum,  and  that  all  the  savings 
which  take  place  (beyond  what  im- 
provements, tending  to  the  cheapening 
of  necessaries,  make  room  for)  are 
either  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or 
periodically  swept  away.  There  can 
therefore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
if  England  had  never  had  a  tithe,  or 
any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the 
price  of  corn  would  have  oeen  by  this 
time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  pronts  as 
low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of 
the  more  rapid  accumulation  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  profits  had 
not  been  prematurely  lowered  by  these 
imposts ;  the  mere  saving  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  which  has  oeen  wasted 
in  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  the 
keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  which 
has  been  sent  abroad,  would  have  been 

Suite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I 
link,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Senior,  that 
the  tithe,  even  befote  its  commutation, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  high  prices 
or  low  profits,  and  had  become  a  mere 
deduction  from  rent ;  its  other  effects 
being,  that  it  caused  the  country  to 
have  no  greater  capital,  no  larger  pro- 
duction, and  no  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  if  it  had  been  one-tenth 
less  fertile  than  it  is ;  or  let  us  rather 
say  one-twentieth,  (considering  how 
great  a  portion  of  tne  land  of  Great 
Britain  was  tithe-free). 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes 
on  agricultural  produce,  when  of  long 
standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  lower  profits  at  all,  or  if  at 
all,  not  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  yet 
the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when 
they  exist,  does  not  the  less  diminish 
price,  and,  in  general,  raise  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  abolition  of  a  tithe  takes 
one-tenth  from  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  from  the  price,  of 
all  agricultural  produce  \  and  imless  it 
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permftnently  raiflee  the  febourer's  re- 
quirements, it  lowers  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  raises  profits.  Rent,  estimated  in 
money  or  in  commodities,  geherall^ 
remains  as  before;  estimated  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  is  raised.  The 
country  adds  as  much  by  the  repeal  of 
a  tithe,  to  the  margin  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  stationary  state,  as 
is  cut  off  from  that  margin  dy  a  tithe 
when  first  imposed.  Accumulation  is 
greatly  accelemted ;  and  if  population 
also  increases,  the  price  of  com  imme- 
diately begins  to  recover  itself,  and 
rent  to  nse ;  thus  gradually  trans- 
ferring the  benefit  of  the  remission, 
from  the  consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  effects  which  thus  result  from 
abolishing  tithe,  result  eminlly  from 
what  has  been  done  by  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Commutation  Act  for 
converting  it  into  a  rentKjhAr^.  When 
the  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil,  is  levied  only 
frt)m  the  portions  which  pay  rent,  and 
does  not  touch  any  fresh  extension  of 
cultivation,  the  tax  no  longer  forms 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regu- 
lates the  price  of  all  the  rest.  Ihe 
land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent,  can 
now  send  its  produce  to  market  one- 
tenth  cheaper.  The  commutation  of 
tithe  onpht  therefore  to  have  produced 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  average  price 
of  com.  If  it  had  not  come  so  gradu- 
ally into  operation,  and  if  the  price  of 
com  had  not  during  the  same  period 
been  under  the  influence  of  several 
other  causes  of  change,  the  effect  would 
probably  have  been  markedly  conspicu- 
ous. As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  its 
share  in  the  fall  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
price  of  home-grown  produce  ;  though 
the  effects  of  the  great  agricultural 
improvements  which  have  been  simul- 
taneously advancing,  and  of  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  produce  from 
foreign  countries,  have  masked  those 
of  the  other  cause.  This  fall  of  price 
would  not  in  itself  have  any  tendency 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  since  corn- 
rents  are  increased  in  the  same  ratio  in 
vhich  the  price  of  com  is  diminished. 
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But  neither  does  it  in  any  wmj  tend  lo 
increase  his  income.  The  rent-charse, 
therefore,  which  is  8ul>Rtitnt«d  for  tithe, 
is  a  dead  loss  to  him  at  the  ez]Mradfic 
of  existing  leases :  and  the  comnmta- 
tion  of  tithe  was  not  a  mere  alteratioii 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  landlord  bore 
an  existing  burthen,  but  the  iraposhion 
of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  affi>r^  to 
the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord,  who,  however,  begins  imme- 
diately to  receive  progressive  indemci- 
fication  at  the  consumer's  expense,  by 
the  impulse  given  to  accumulation  ami 
population. 

§  5.  We  have  hitherto  inqnired  intc 
the  effects  of  taxes  on  commodities,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  levied 
impartially  on  every  mode  m  which  the 
commodity  can  be  produced  or  brought 
to  market.  Another  class  of  considera- 
tions is  opened,  if  we  suppose  that  this 
impartiality  is  not  maintained,  and 
that  the  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  the 
commodity,  but  on  some  particolar 
mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Suppose  that  a  commodity  is  capable 
of  being  made  by  two  different  pro- 
cesses ;  as  a  manufactured  commodity 
may  be  produced  either  by  hand  or 
b^  steam-power ;  sugar  may  be  made 
either  from  the  sugar-cane  or   from 
beet-root,  cattle  fattened  either  on  hay 
and  green  crops,  or  on  oil  cake  and  the 
refuse  of  breweries.     It  is  the  interest 
of  the  community,  that  of  the  two 
methods,  producers  should  adopt  that 
which  proKiuces  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price.    This  being  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  producers,  unless  protected 
against  competition,  and  shielded  from 
the  penalties  of  indolence ;  the  process 
most  advantageous  to  the  community 
is  that  which,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
government,  they  ultimately  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  adopt.     Suppose 
however  that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  of 
the  processes,  and  no  tax  at  all,  or  one 
of  smaller  amount,  on  the  other.  If  the 
taxed  process  is  the  one  which  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  have  adapted,  the 
measure  is  simply  nugatory.    But  if 
the  tax  falls,  as  it  is  of  course  intended 
to  do,  upon  the  one  which  thej  would 
have  adopted,  it  creates  an  artificial 
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luotiye  for  preferring  the  untaxed  pro- 
cess, tbougn  the  inferior  of  the  two. 
H  therefore,  it  has  anj  effect  at  all,  it 
causes  the  commodity  to  he  produced 
of  worse  quality,  or  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  labour ;  it  causes  so  much  of 
the  labour  of  the  community  to  be 
wasted,  and  the  capital  emplojed  in 
Bupportine  and  remuneratmg  that 
labour  to  be  expended  as  uselesslj,  as 
if  it  were  spent  in  hiring  men  to  dig 
holes  and  fill  them  up  again.  This 
waste  of  labour  and  capital  constitutes 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  commodity,  which  raises  its  value 
and  price  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
thus  the  owners  of  tne  capital  are  in- 
demnified. The  loss  faUs  on  the  con- 
Bumers;  though  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  also  eventually  diminished, 
by  the  diminution  of  their  means  of 
saving,  and  in  some  degree,  of  their 
inducements  to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
comes  under  the  general  denomination 
of  a  diucriminating  duty,  transgresses 
the  rule  that  taxes  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 
what  they  bring  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  A  discriminating  duty 
makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct 
taxes,  only  one  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
government,  and  that  frequently  the 
kss  onerous  of  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
leaving  the  sugar  from  beet-root  un- 
taxed, then  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
continued  to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it 
vould  be  paid  to  the  treasury,  and 
might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  most 
other  taxes ;  but  if  cane  sugar,  having 
previously  been  cheaper  than  beetroot 
Bugar,  was  now  dearer,  and  beet-root 
Bugar  was  to  any  considerable  amount 
substituted  ibr  it,  and  fields  laid  out 
and  manufactories  established  in  con- 
sequence, the  government  would  gain 
no  revenue  from  the  beet-root  sugar, 
while  the  consumers ^f  it  would  pay  a 
real  tax.  They  would  pay  for  beet-root 
su^ar  more  than  they  had  previously 
paid  for  cane  sugar,  and  the  difference 
voiUd  go  to  indemnify  producers  for  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  country 
actually  thrown  away,  in  producing  by 
the  labour  of  (say)  three  hundred  men, 


what  could  be  obtained  by  the  other 
process  with  the  labour  o^f  two  hundred. 

One  of  the  commonest  cases  of  dis- 
criminating duties,  is  that  of  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  a  commodity  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  at  home,  unac- 
companied by  an  equivalent  tax  on 
the  nome  production.  A  commodity  is 
never  permanently  imported,  unless  it 
can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on 
the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  duty  on 
the  importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper 
to  nroduce  the  article  than  to  import 
it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital  is  expended,  without  any  extra 
result.  The  labour  is  useless,  and  the 
capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for 
laboriously  doing  nothing.  All  custom 
duties  which  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  home  production  of  tne 
taxed  article,  are  thus  an  eminently 
wasteful  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  custom  duties  on  the  produce 
of  land,  unless  countervailed  by  excise 
duties  on  the  home  production.  Such 
taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, compared  with  what  they  take 
from  the  consumers,  than  any  other 
imposts  to  which  civilised  nations  are 
usually  subject.  If  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  a  country  is  twenty  millions 
of  quarters,  and  the  consumption 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  being 
annually  imported,  and  if  on  this 
million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raises  the 
price  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the 
price  which  is  raised  is  not  tliat  of 
the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  millions.  Taking  the  most 
favourable,  but  extremely  improbable 
supposition,  that  the  importation  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  pro- 
duction enlarged,  the  state  gains  a 
revenue  of  only  naif  a  million,  while 
the  consumers  are  taxed  ten  millions 
and  a  half:  the  ten  millions  being  a 
contribution  to  the  home  growers,  who 
are  forced  by  competition  to  resign  it 
all  to  the  landlords.  The  consumer 
thus  pays  to  the  owners  of  land  an 
additional  tax,  equal  to  twenty  times 
that  which  he  pays  to  the  state.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  tax  really 
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chedu  importfttioD.  Suppose  importa- 
tion Btopped  altogether  in  ordinary 
years ;  it  oeing  found  that  the  million 
of  quarters  can  be  obtained,  by  a  more 
elaborate  cultivation,  or  by  breaking 
up  inferior  land,  at  a  less  arlyance  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  previous  price 
— say,  for  instance,  five  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  revenue  now  obtains 
nothing,  except  from  the  extraordinary 
imports  which  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the 
consumers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of 
five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one 
millions  of  quarters,  amounting  to  5^ 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  the  odd 
250,000^.  goes  to  compensate  the 
growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters 
for  the  labour  and  capital  wasted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
The  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlords  as  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  Laws,  when 
first  laid  on;  and  such  continues  to 
be  their  operation,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  eflect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  mn  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  rents  in  the  de- 
gree which  these  considerations  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  What  we  have 
said  respecting  the  effect  of  tithes  and 
other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce, 
applies  in  a  great  degree  to  com  laws : 
they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  aU 
events  have  taken  place  through  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  produc- 
tion. The  difference  between  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  corn  laws,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller 
aggregate  capital  and  a  smaller  popu- 
lation. The  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retiirds  that  progress 
of  accumulation  which  would  in  no 
long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.  The  repeal  of  corn  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  out  it  unchains  a  force 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  population,  restores  and  even  in- 
creases the  former  amount.  There  is 
eveiy  reason  to  expect  that  under  the 


virtually  free  importation  of  agricultoral 
produce,  at  last  extorted  from  the  raling 
powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of  food, 
if  population  goes  on  increasing,  will 
gradually  bat  steadily  rise ;  though  this 
effect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  by 
the  strong  current  which  in  this  conntry 
has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  extending 
itself  to  other  countries)  towards  the 
imnrovement  of  agricultural  science, 
ana  its  increased  application  to  prac- 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  im- 
portation generally,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  discriminating  duties  which 
favour  importation  from  one  place  or 
in  one  particular  manner,  in  contndi»- 
tinction  to  others:  such  as  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  produce  of  a  colony, 
or  of  a  country  with  which  there  is  a 
commercial  treaty :  or  the  higher  duties 
formerly  imposea  by  our  navigatioo 
laws  on  goods  imported  in  other  than 
British  shipping.  Whatever  else  may 
be  alleged  m  favour  of  such  distinc- 
tions, whenever  they  are  not  nugatory, 
they  are  economically  wasteful.  ITiey 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costly  mode 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lien  of 
one  less  costly,  and  thus  cause  a  por- 
tion of  the  labour  which  the  country 
employs  in  providing  itself  with  foreign 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  without 
return. 

§  6.  There  is  one  more  point,  n- 
lating  to  the  operation  of  taxes  on 
commodities  conveyed  from  one  conn- 
try  to  another,  which  requires  notice : 
the  influence  which  they  exert  on  in- 
temational  exchanges.  Ever^  tax  on 
a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  market  in  which  it  is  sold. 
All  taxes  on  intemational  trade  tend, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  disturbance  and 
readjustment  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  Equatioifof  In  temational  Demand. 
This  consideration  leads  to  some  rather 
curious  consequences,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  separate  essay  on 
Intemational  Commerce,  already  seve- 
ral times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  foreign  trade  are  of  two 
kinds — taxes  on  imports,  and  on  ex- 
ports.   On    the   first    aspect   of  tho 
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matter  it  wonld  seem  that  both  theso 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of 
the  commooit J ;  that  taxes  on  exports 
consequentlj  fall  entirely  on  foreigners, 
taxes  on  imports  wholly  on  the  home 
consumer.  The  true  state  of  the  case, 
however,  is  much  more  complicated. 

"By  taxing  exports,  we  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  produce  a  divi- 
sion of  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
more  favourable  to  ourselves.  In  some 
cases  we  may  draw  into  our  coffers,  at 
the  expense  of  foreigners,  not  only  the 
whole  tax,  but  more  than  the  tax :  in 
other  cases,  we  should  gain  exactly  the 
tax ;  in  others,  less  than  the  tax.  In  this 
last  case,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  borne  by 
ourselves :  possibly  the  whole,  possibly 
even,  as  we  shall  show,  more  than  the 
whole." 

Beverting  to  the  supposititious  case 
employed  in  the  Essay,  of  a  trade  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  in  broad- 
cloth and  linen,  "  suppose  that  England 
taxes  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
being  supposed  high  enough  to  induce 
Grermany  to  produce  cloth  for  herself. 
The  price  at  which  cloth  can  be  sold 
in  Germany  is  augmented  by  the  tax. 
This  will  probably  diminish  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  It  may  diminish  it  so 
much  that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
there  will  not  be  required  so  great  a 
money  value  as  before.  Or  it  may  not 
diminish  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in 
conse<iuenoe  of  the  higher  price,  a 
greater  money  value  will  be  purchased 
than  before.  In  this  last  case,  Eng- 
land will  gain,  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many, not  only  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty,  but  more;  for,  the  money 
value  of  her  exports  to  Germany  being 
increased,  while  her  imports  remain 
the  same,  money  will  flow  into  England 
from  Germany.  The  price  of  cloth 
will  rise  in  England,  and  consequently 
in  Germany;  but  the  price  of  linen 
will  fall  in  Germany,  and  consequently 
in  England.  We  shall  export  less 
cloth,  and  import  more  linen,  till  the 
equilibrium  is  restored.  It  thus  ap- 
pears (what  is  at  first  sight  somewhat 
remarkable)  that  by  taxing  her  exports, 
England  would,  in  some  conceivable 
circumstances,  not  only  gain  from  her 
foreign  customers  the  whole  amount  of 
r.s. 


the  tax,  but  would  also  get  her  imports 
cheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper 
in  two  ways;  for  she  would  obtain 
them  for  less  money,  and  would  have 
more  money  to  purchase  them  with. 
Grermany,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
suffer  doubly :  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only 
by  the  duty,  but  by  the  influx  of  money 
into  England,  while  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  less  money  to 
purchase  it  with. 

"  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three 
possible  cases.  If,  after  the  imposition 
of  the  duty,  Grermany  requires  so  di- 
minished a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  its 
total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  be* 
fore,  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  un- 
disturbed ;  England  will  gain  the  duty, 
Germany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more. 
If,  again,  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
occasions  such  a  falling  off  in  the  de* 
mand  that  Germany  requires  a  less 
pecuniary  value  than  before,  our  ex- 
ports will  no  longer  pay  for  our  im- 
ports ;  money  must  pass  firom  England 
mto  Germany;  and  Germany's  share 
of  the  advantage  of  the  trade  will  be 
increased.  By  the  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money,  cloth  will  fall  in 
England;  and  therefore  it  will,  of 
course,  fall  in  Germany.  Thus  Ger- 
many will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax.  From  the  same  cause,  linen  will 
rise  in  Germany,  and  consequently  in 
England.  When  this  alteration  of 
prices  has  so  adjusted  the  demand, 
that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay 
for  one  another,  the  result  is  uat  Ger- 
many has  paid  only  a  part  of  the  tax, 
and  the  remainder  of  what  has  been 
received  into  our  treasury  has  come  in- 
directly out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own 
consumers  of  linen,  who  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  imported  commodity  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  on  our  exports, 
while  at  the  same  time  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efflux  of  money  and 
the  fall  of  prices,  have  smaller  money 
income?  wherewith  to  pay  for  tJie  linen 
at  that  advanced  price. 

"  It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition 
that  by  taxing  our  exports  we  might 
not  only  gam  nothing  from  the  fo* 
reigner,  the  tax  being  paid  out  of  oat 
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own  pockets,  but  might  even  compel 
oar  0W11  people  to  pay  a  second  tax  to 
the  foreigner.  Suppose,  as  before,  that 
the  demand  of  Germany  for  cloth  falls 
off  so  much  on  the  imposition  of  the 
duty,  that  she  requires  a  smaller  monej 
value  than  before^  but  that  the  case  is 
80  different  with  linen  in  England,  that 
when  the  price  rises  the  demand  either 
does  not  fall  off  at  all,  or  so  little  that 
the  money  value  required  is  greater 
than  before.  The  first  effect  of  laying 
on  the  duty  is,  as  before,  that  the  cloth 
exported  will  no  longer  pay  for  the  linen 
imported.  Money  will  therefore  flow 
out  of  England  into  Germany.  One 
effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in 
Germany,  and  consequently  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  by  the  supposition, 
instead  of  stoi)ping  the  e£Bux  of  money, 
only  makes  it  ereater,  because  the 
higncr  the  price,  the  greater  the  money 
value  of  the  linen  consumed.  The  ba- 
lance, therefore,  can  only  be  resttred 
by  the  other  effect,  which  is  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  fail  of 
cloth  in  the  English  and  consequently 
in  the  German  market.  Even  when 
cloth  has  fallen  so  low  that  its  price 
with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to  what  its 
price  without  the  duty  was  at  first,  it 
IS  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
fall  will  stop ;  for  the  same  amount  of 
exportation  as  before  will  not  now  suf- 
fice to  pay  the  increased  money  value 
of  the  imports ;  and  although  tne  Ger- 
man consumers  have  now  not  only  cloth 
at  the  old  price,  but  likewise  increased 
money  incomes,  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  employ  the  in- 
crease of  their  incomes  in  increasing 
their  purchases  of  cloth.  The  price  of 
cloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  Germany 
may  be  enabled  to  import  oloth  at  a 
lower  price  when  it  is  taxed,  than  when 
it  was  untaxed :  and  this  gain  she  will 
acquire  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
consumers  of  linen,  who,  in  -  addition, 
will  be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  received  at  their  own  custom- 
house under  the  name  of  duties  on  the 
•snort  of  cloth." 

It  is  almost  tmneoessary  to  remark 
fhftt  oloih  and  linen  are  nert  uere^ 


representatives  of  export!  and  inpoitE 
in  general ;  and  that  the  effect  which 
a  ti^  on  exports  might  have  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  imports,  would  affect 
the  imports  from  all  countries,  and  noi 
peculiarly  the  articles  wluch  might  be 
imported  from  the  particular  ooontry 
to  which  the  taxed  exports  were  sent. 

"Such  are  the  extremely  various 
effects  which  may  result  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  customers  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  our  exports  ;  and  the 
determining  circumstances  are  of  a 
nature  so  imperfectly  ascertainable, 
that  it  must  be  almost  impoasible  to 
decide  with  any  certaintr,  even  after 
the  tax  has  been  imposed,  whether  we 
have  been  gainers  oy  it  or  losers"' 
In  general,  however,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  a  country  which  impost:^ 
such  taxes  would  succeed  in  making 
foreign  countries  contribute  something 
to  its  revenue ;  but  unless  the  taxed 
article  be  one  for  which  their  demand 
is  extremely  urgent,  they  wiU  seldom 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  which  the 
tax  brings  in.*  "  In  any  case,  whatever 
we  gain  is  lost  by  someliody  else,  and 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  collectibn 
besides:  if  international  morality, 
therefore,  were  rightly  understood  and 
acted  upon,  such  taxes,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  universal  weal,  would  not 
exist." 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  exports.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  more  orainary  case 
of  duties  on  imports.  "  We  have  had  an 
example  of  a  tax  on  exports,  that  is,  on 
foreigners,  falling  in  part  on  ourselves. 
We  shall  therefore  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  that  is, 
on  ourselves,  partly  falling  upon  fo- 
reigners. 

"  Instead  of  taxing  the  cloth  which 
we  export,  suppose  that  we  tax  the 
linen  which  we  import.  The  duty 
which  we  are  now  supposing  must  not 
be  what  is  termed  a  protecting  duty, 

*  Probably  the  •trongert  known  inataooa 
of  a  large  revenue  raised  froxn  foreigners  bv 
a  tax  on  exports,  is  the  opium  trade  vittt 
China.  The  high  prioe  of  the  article  under 
the  GK>Temment  monopoly  (irhioh  is  equtra- 
lent  to  a  high  export  duty)  has  so  little  effect 
in  discouraging  its  consumption,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  oecaHionally  sold  in  Chios 
for  ss  mooh  ss  its  weight  in  siltar. 
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that  18,  a  duty  sufiBciently  high  to 
induce  us  to  produce  the  article  at 
home.  If  it  Had  this  effect;  it  would 
destroy  entirely  the  trade  both  in  cloth 
and  in  linen,  and  both  countries  would 
]os3  the  whole  of  the  advaotage  which 
they  preTiously  gained  by  exchanc:ing 
those  commoaities  with  one  another. 
We  suppose  a  dut^  which  might  dimi- 
nish the  consumption  of  the  article,  but 
which  would  not  prevent  us  from  con- 
tinuing to  import,  as  before,  whatever 
linen  we  did  consume. 

"  The  ecjuilibrium  of  trade  would  be 
disturbed  if  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
diminished,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  the 
quantity  of  linen  consumed.     For,  as 
tne  tax  is  levied  at  our  own  custom- 
house, the  German  exporter  only  re- 
ceives the  same    price   as    formerly, 
though  the  Englisn  consumer  pays  a 
higher  one.    If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
diminution  of  the  quantity  bought,  al* 
though  a  larger  sum  of  money  may  be 
actually    laid  out  in    the  article,   a 
smaller  one  will  be  due  from  England 
to  Germany :  this  sum  will  no  longer 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  sum  due  from 
Germany  to  England  for  cloth,  the  ba- 
lance therefore  must  be  paid  in  mone^. 
Prices  will  fall  in  Gei-many  and  rise  m 
England ;  linen  will  fall  in  the  Gennan 
market ;  cloth  will  rise  in  the  English. 
The  Germans  will  pay  a  higher  price 
for  cloth,  and  will  have  smaller  money 
incomes  to  buy  it  with ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish will  obtain  linen  cheaper,  that  is, 
its  price  will  exceed  what  it  previously 
was  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  while  their  means  of  purchasing 
it  will  be  increased  by  the  increase  of 
their  money  incomes. 

"  If  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does 
not  diminish  the  demand,  it  will  leave 
the  trade  exactly  as  it  was  before.  We 
shall  import  as  much,  and  export  as 
much ;  tne  whole  of  the  tax  will  h% 
paid  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

"  But  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a 
commodity  almost  always  diminishes 
vhe  demand  more  or  less ;  and  it  can 
jever,  or  scarcely  ever,  increase  the 
demand.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  a  tax  on  im- 
ported commodities,  when  it  really 
opentei  m  ft  tax,  and  not  aa  a  prohi- 


bition  either  total  or  partial,  almost  al- 
ways falls  in  part  upon  the  foreigners 
who  consume  our  goods ;  and  that  this 
is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than 
would  otuerwise  belong  to  it  of  the 
increase  in  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
world,  which  results  irom  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  among  na- 
tions." 

Those  are,  therefore,  in  the  right 
who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  partly  paid  by  foreigners ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  when  they  say,  that  it  is 
by  the  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  on 
the  person  Irom  whom  we  buy,  but  on 
all  those  who  buy  from  us,  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  custom  duties  spontaneously 
falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer  of  our 
exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  higher  prioe  for  them  because  * 
we  maintain  revenue  duties  on  foreign 
goods. 

There  are  but  two  cases  in  which 
duties  on  commodities  can  in  any  de- 
gree, or  in  any  manner,  fall  on  the  pro- 
ducer.   One  is,  when  the  article  is  a 
strict  monopoly,  and  at  a  scarcity  price. 
The  price  in  this  case  being  only  limited 
by  the  desires  of  the  buyer ;  the  sum 
obtained  for  the  restricted  supply  being 
the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  con- 
sent to  give  rather  than  go  without  it ; 
if  the  treasury  intercepts  a  pai't  of  thi^, 
the  price  cannot  be  further  raised  tu 
compensate  for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be 
paid  firom  the  monopoly  profits.   A  tax 
on  rare  and  high  pnced  wines  will  fall 
wholly  on  the  growers,  or  rather,  on 
the  owners  of  the  vineyards.      The 
second   case  in  which    the  producer 
sometimes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tax, 
is  more  important :  the  case  of  duties 
on  the  produce  of  land  or  of  mines. 
These  might  be  so  hiffh  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  demand  for  the  produce, 
and  compel  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  interior  qualities  of  land  or  mines. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  con- 
sumers, both  in  the  country  itself  and 
in  those  which  dealt  with  it,  would  ob- 
tain the  produce  at  smaller  cost ;  and 
a  part  only,  instead  of  the  whole,  of 
the  duty  would  fall  on  the  purohaseri 
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who  woald  be  indomnified  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  landowners  or  mine- 
owners  in  the  producing  country. 

Duties  on  importation  may,  then,  be 
divided  '*  into  two  classes :  those 
which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
some  particular  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  those  which  have  not.  The 
former  are  purely  mischievous,  both  to 
the  country  imposing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  trades.  They  pre- 
vent a  saving  of  labour  and  capital, 
which,  if  permitted  to  be  made,  would 
be  dividect  in  some  proportion  or  other 
between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country 
docs  or  might  export. 

"  The  other  class  of  duties  are  those 
which  do  not  encourage  one  mode  of 
procuring  an  article  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  allow  interchange  to  take 
place  just  as  if  the  duty  did  not  exist, 
iind  to  produce  the  saving  of  labour 
which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national, as  to  all  other  commerce.  Of 
this  kind  are  duties  on  the  importation 
of  any  commodity  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  produced  at  home ; 
and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to 
counterbalance  the  diffeience  of  ex- 
pense between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation. 
Of  the  money  which  is  brought  into 
the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes 
of  this  last  description,  a  part* only  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the 
remainder  by  the  foreign  consumers  of 
their  eoods. 

"Nevertheless,  this  latter  kind  of 
taxes  are  in  principle  as  ineligible  as 
the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the 
same  eround.  A  protecting  iaty  can 
fiever  be  a  cause  of  gain,  but  always 
and  necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country 
imposing  it,  just  so  far  as  it  is  effica- 
cious to  its  end.  A  non-protecting 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  most 
cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country 
imposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 
of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other 
people  is  a  gain;  bat  it  would  be  a 


means  which  it  could  seldom  be  ftd- 
visable  to  adopt,  being  so  easily  coim- 
teracted  by  a  precisely  similar  pro- 
ceeding on  the  other  side. 

*'If  England,  in  the  case  alreadv 
snpposed,  sought  to  obtain  for  herself 
more  than  her  natural  share  of  tbe 
advantage  of  the  trade  with  Germany, 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  linen,  Ger- 
many would  only  have  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  cloth,  sufficient  to  diinini»h 
the  demand  for  that  article  aboat  as 
much  as  the  demand  for  linen  hiui  been 
diminished  in  England  by  the  tax. 
Things  would  then  be  as  before,  and 
each  country  would  pay  its  own  tax. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  sum  of  tbe  two 
duties  exceeded  the  entire  advantage 
of  the  trade ;  for  in  that  case  the  trade, 
and  its  advantage,  would  cease  en- 
tirely. 

"There  would  be  no  advantage, 
therefore,  in  imposing  duties  of  thia 
kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  by  them  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  pointed 
out.  But  when  any  part  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities, 
these  may  often  be  as  little  .objection- 
able as  the  rest.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  considerations  of  reciprocity,  which 
are  quite  unessential  when  the  matter 
in  debate  is  a  protecting  duty,  are  of 
material  importance  when  the  repeal 
of  duties  of  this  other  description  ia 
discussed.  A  country  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing 
foreigners,  unless  foreigners  will  in  re- 
turn practise  towards  itself  tbe  same 
forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which 
a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a 
loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by 
other  countries  on  its  comnuMitiea,  is 
to  impose  corre.sponding  revenne  duties 
on  theirs.  Only  it  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  exceed 
all  that  remains  of  the  advantage  of 
the  trade,  and  put  an  ond  to  importa- 
tion altogether,  causing  the  article  to 
be  either  produced  at  home,  or  im- 
ported from  another  and  a  deanr 
market.*' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  SOME  OTHEB  TAXES. 


§  1.  Bestoes  direct  taxes  on  in- 
come, and  taxes  on  consumption,  the 
financial  systems  of  most  countries 
comprise  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
imposts,  not  strictly  included  in  either 
class.  The  modem  European  systems 
retain  many  such  taxes,  though  in 
mach  less  number  and  variety  than 
those  semi-barbarous  eovemments 
which  European  influence  has  not  yet 
reached.  In  some  of  these,  scarcely 
any  incident  of  life  has  escaped  being 
made  an  excuse  for  some  fiscal  exac- 
tion ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to 
daily  routine,  can  be  performed  oy  any 
one,  without  obtaining  leave  from  some 
agent  of  government,  which  is  only 
granted  in  consideration  of  a  payment : 
especially  when  the  act  requires  the  aid 
or  the  peculiar  guarantee  of  a  public 
authority.  In  the  present  treatise  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  such 
taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist,  in 
countries  usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  all  nations  a  considerable 
revenue  is  drawn  from  taxes  on  con- 
tracts. These  are  imposed  in  various 
forms.  One  expedient  is  that  of  taxing 
the  legal  in.strument  which  serves  as 
evidence  of  the  contract,  and  which  is 
commonly  the  only  evidence  legally 
admissible.  In  England,  scarcely  any 
contract  is  binding  unless  executed  on 
stamped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax 
to  government ;  and  until  very  lately, 
when  the  contract  related  to  propertv 
the  tax  was  proportionally  mucn 
heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the 
larger  transactions ;  which  is  still  true 
of  some  of  those  taxes.  There  are  also 
stamp  duties  on  the  legal  instruments 
which  are  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts;  such  as  acknowledgments 
of  receipt,  and  deeds  of  release.  Taxes 
on  contracts  are  not  always  levied  by 
means  of  stamps.  The  du^  on  sales 
by  auction,  abrogated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  an  instance  in  point.  The 
taxes  on  transfers  of  landed  property, 


in  France,  are  another:  in  England 
these  are  stamp-duties.  In  somo 
countries,  contracts  of  many  kinds  are 
not  valid  unless  registered,  and  their 
registration  is  made  an  occasion  for  a 
tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  the  tratisfer  of 
property;  chiefly  on  purchases  and 
sales.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of  consumable 
commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  those 
commodities.  If  thej  affect  onl^  some 
particular  commodities,  they  raise  the 
prices  of  those  commodities,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt 
were  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and 
sales,  which,  however  absurd,  was  for 
centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if 
it  could  be  enforced,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and 
would  not  affect  prices :  if  levied  from 
the  sellers,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion ;  and  neither  class  could  throw  thu 
burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confined 
to  some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  auction,  it  discourages  re- 
course to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any 
material  amount,  prevents  it  from  being 
adopted  at  all,  unlesis  in  a  case  of 
emergency;  in  which  case  as  the  seller 
is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  under  no  necessity  to  buj,  the 
tax  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was 
the  strongest  of  the  objections  to  the 
auction  duty:  it  almost  always  fell  on 
a  necessitous  person,  and  in  the  crisis 
of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land  are,  in  most  countries,  liable  to 
tbe  same  objection.  Landed  property 
in  old  countries  is  seldom  parted  with, 
except  from  reduced  circumstances,  or 
some  ui^ent  need:  the  seller,  there- 
fore, must  take  what  he  can  get,  while 
the  buyer,  whose  obiect  is  an  invest- 
ment, makes  his  calculations  on  the 
interest  which  he  can  obtain  for  his 
money  in  other  ways,  and  will  not  buy 
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if  he  is  charged  with  a  government  tax 
on  the  transaction.*  It  has  indeed 
been  objected,  that  this  argument 
would  not  apply  if  all  modes  of  permn- 
nent  investment,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  government  securities,  snares  in 
joint-stock  companies,  mortgages,  and 
the  like,  were  subject  to  the  same  tax. 
But  even  then^  if  paid  by  the  buyer,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  in- 
terest: if  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  of 
any  importance,  it  would  disturb  the 
established  relation  between  interest 
and  profit ;  and  the  disturbance  would 
redress  itself  bv  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  fall  of  the  price  of  land 
and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  seller  is  the  person 
by  whom  such   taxes,  unless    under 

Eeculiar  circumstances,  will  generally 
e  borne. 

All  taxes  must  be  condemned  which 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  sale 
of  land,  or  other  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. Such  sales  tend  naturally  to 
render  the  property  more  productive. 
The  seller,  whether  moved  by  necessity 
or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
cither  without  the  means,  or  without 
the  capacity,  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  property  for  produc- 
tive purposes ;  while  the  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy, 
and  is  frequently  lioth  inclined  and 
able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than 
to  any  other,  he  is  likely  to  offer  the 
highest  piice  for  it.  All  taxes,  there- 
i'ore,  and  all  difficulties  and  expenses, 
annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  deci- 
dedly detrimental ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence, 
and  the  original  foundation  of  all  wealth, 
on  the  improvement  of  which,  there- 
fore, BO  much  depends.  Too  great 
facilities  cannot  be  given  to  enable 
land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and 


*  The  statement  in  the  text  requires 
modification  in  the  case  of  oonntrieB  where 
the  land  is  owned  in  small  portions.  These 
being  neither  a  badee  of  importance,  nor  in 
general  an  object  or  local  attachment,  are 
readily  partea  with  at  a  small  adyance  on 
their  onginal  cost,  with  the  intention  of  bay* 
ing  elsewhere :  and  the  desire  of  acquiring 
laud,  even  on  dlsadyantageoos  terms,  is  so 
great,  as  to  be  little  •hecked  by  eyen  a  high 
rate  of  tautioo. 


sume  the  modes  of  aggregation  or  divi- 
sion, most  conducive  to  its  productive- 
ness. If  landed  properties  are  too 
large,  alienation  should  be  free,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  subdivided ;  if 
too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
imited.  All  taxes  on  the  transfer  of 
landed  property  should  be  abolished ; 
but,  as  tne  landlords  have  no  claim  to 
be  relieved  from  any  reservation  which 
the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  its  own 
favour  from  the  amount  of  their  rent, 
an  annual  import  equivalent  to  the 
average  produce  of  these  taxea  ahoold 
be  distributed  over  the  land  generally, 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax. 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  contracts  aif; 
very   pernicious,  imposing    a   virtual 
penalty  upon    transactions   which   it 
ought  to  be  the  policj  of  the  legialator 
to  encourage.    Of  this  sort  is  the  stamp 
duty  on  leases,  which  in  a  country  of 
large  properties  are  an  .essential  condi- 
tion or  good  agriculture ;  and  the  tax 
on  insurances,  a  direct  discouragement 
to  prudence  and  forethought.     In  the 
case  of  fire  insurances,  the  tax  was 
until  lately  in  all  cases,  and  still  is 
in    most    cases,  exactly  double  the 
amount  of  the  premium  oif  insurance  on 
common  risks ;   so  that  the  person  in- 
suring is  obliged  by  the  government 
to  pay  for  the   insurance  just  three 
times  the  value  of  the  risk.    If  this  tax 
existed  in  France,  we  should  not  see,  as 
we  do  in  some  of  her  provinces,  the  plate 
of  an  insurance  company  <hi  aum.'st 
every  cottage  or  hovel.    This,  indeed, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  provident  and 
calculating  habits  produced  by  the  dis- 
semination of  property  thnragh  the  la- 
bouring class :  but  a  tax  of  so  extra- 
vagant an  amount  would  be  a  heavy 
drag  upon  any  habits  of  prondence. 

I  2.  Nearly  allied  to  the  taxes  on 
contracts  ara  those  on  communication. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  postage 
tax ;  to  which  may  be  added  taxes  on 
advertisements,  and  on  newspapers, 
which  are  taxes  on  the  commumcatioa 
of  information. 

The  common  mode  of  levying  a  tax 
on  the  conveyance  of  letters,  is  by 
making  the  government  the  sole  an* 
thorised  earner  of  them,  and  demand* 
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iD^  a  monopoly  price.  When  this 
pnce  is  so  nio^erate  as  it  is  in  this 
country  under  the  uniform  penny  post- 
age, scarcely  if  at  all  exceeding  what 
'H'ould  be  charged  under  the  freest 
competition  by  any  private  company,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  taxation, 
hut  rather  as  the  profits  of  a  business ; 
wliatever  excess  there  is  above  the 
ordinary  proiits  of  stock  being  a  fair 
result  of  the  saving  of  expense,  caused 
by  having  only  one  establishment  and 
one  set  of  arrangements  for  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  many  competing 
ones.  The  business,  too,  being  one 
which  both  can  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted on  fixed  rules,  is  one  of  the  few 
businesses  which  it  is  not  unsuitable  to 
a  government  to  conduct,  llie  post 
office,  therefore,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
beet  of  the  sources  from  which  this 
country  derives  its  revenue.  But  a 
postage  much  exceeding  what  would 
be  paid  for  the  same  service  in  a  system 
of  freedom,  is  not  a  desirable  tax.  Its 
chief  weight  falls  on  letters  of  business) 
and  increases  the  expense  of  mercan- 
tile relations  between  distant  places. 
It  is  like  an  attempt  to  raise  a  large 
revenue  by  he^vy  tolls :  it  obstructs  idl 
operations  by  which  goods  are  con- 
▼eyed  from  place  to  place,  and  dis- 
courages the  production  of  commodities 
in  one  place  for  consumption  in  an- 
other ;  which  is  not  only  m  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  economy  of 
labour,  but  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
almost  all  improvements  in  production, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  stimulants  to 
industry  and  promoters  of  civilization. 

A  tax  on  advertisements  is  not  free 
fiom  the  same  objection,  since  in  what- 
ever degree  advertisements  are  useful 
to  business,  by  facilitating  the  coming 
together  of  the  dealer  or  producer  and 
the  consumer,  in  that  same  degree,  if 
the  tax  be  high  enough  to  be  a  serious 
discouragement  to  advertising,  it  pro- 
longs the  period  during  which  goods 
remain  unsold,  and  capital  locked  up 
In  idleness. 

A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objection- 
able, not  so  much  where  it  does  fidl  as 
where  it  does  not,  that  is,  where  it 
prevents  newspapers  from  being  used. 
To  the  generality  of  those  who  buy 


them,  newspapers  are  *a  luxury  which 
they  oan  as  well  afford  to  pay  for  as 
any  other  indulgence,  and  wnich  is  as 
unexceptionable  a  source  of  revenue. 
But  to  that  large  part  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  who  have  bt^en  taught  to  read,  but 
have  received  little  other  intellectual 
education,  newspapers  are  the  source 
of  nearly  all  the  general  information 
which  they  possess,  and  of  tiearly  all 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and 
topics  current  among  mankind;  and 
an  interest  is  more  easily  excited  in 
newspapers,  than  in  books  or  other 
more  recondite  sources  of  instruction. 
Newspapers  contribute  so  little,  in  a 
direct  way,  to  the  origination  of  useful 
ideas,  that  many  persons  undervalue 
the  importance  of  their  office  in  dis* 
seminating  them.  They  correot  many 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  keep 
up  a  habit  of  discussion,  and  interest 
in  public  conoems,  the  absence  of  which 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of 
mind  usually  found  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks,  of  those 
countries  where  newspapers  of  an  im- 
portant or  interesting  character  do  not 
exist  There  ought  to  be  no  taxes 
which  render  this  great  diffiiser  of  in- 
formation, of  mentaJ  excitement,  and 
mental  exercise,  less  accessible  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  most  needs 
to  be  carried  into  a  region  of  ideas 
and  interests  beyond  its  own  limited 
horizon. 

I  8.  In  the  enumeration  of  bad 
taxes,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be 
assigned  to  law  taxes ;  which  extract 
a  revenue  for  the  state  from  the  various 
operations  involved  in  an  application 
to  the  tribunals.  Like  all  needless 
expenses  attached  to  law  proceedings, 
they  are  a  tax  on  redress,  and  there- 
fore a  premium  on  ii^juiy.  Although 
such  taxes  have  been  abolished  in  this 
country  as  a  general  source  of  revenue, 
they  still  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  of 
court,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  ths 
courts  of  justice ;  under  tne  idea,  ap- 
parently, tnat  those  may  fairly  be  re* 
quired  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  fallacy  of  this  doc- 
trine was  powerfully  exposed  by  Ben« 
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tham.  As  he  remarked,  those  who  are 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Uw, 
are  those  who  benefit  least,  not  most, 
by  the  law  and  its  administration.  To 
them  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords  has  not  been  complete,  since 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
comt  of  justice  to  ascertain  their  rights, 
or  maintain  those  rights  against  in- 
fringement: while  the  remainder  of 
the  public  have  enjoyed  the  immunity 
from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  appeal  to  them. 

§  4.    Besides  the  general  taxes  of 
the  State,  there  are  in  all  or  most 
countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses of  a  public  nature  which  it  is 
thought  best  to  place  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a  local  authority. 
Some  of  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  purposes  in  which  the  particular 
locality  is  ^solely  or ^hiefljJl^restedJ 
as  the  paying,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  the  streets ;  or  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  and  bridges,  which 
may  be  important  to  people  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  &r 
as  they,  or  goods  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads  or 
I  over  the  bridges.   In  other  cases  again, 
the  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as  nation- 
ally important  as  any  others,  but  are 
defrayed  locally  because  supposed  more 
'  likely  to  be  well  administered  by  local 
I  bodies ;  as,  in  England,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and 
in  some  other  countries,  of  schools. 
To  decide  for  what  public  objects  local 
superintendence  is  best   suited,   and 
what  are  those  which  should  be  kept 
immediately  under  the  central  goyem- 
ment,  or  under  a  mixed  system  of  local 
management  and  central  superintend- 
ence, is  a  question  not  or  political 
economy,  but  of  administration.    It  is 
an  important  principle,  however,  that 
taxes  imposed  by  a  local  authority, 
being  less  amenable  to  publicity  and 
discussion  than  the  acts  of  the  eovem- 
ment,  should  always  be  speciu — ^laid 
on  for  some  defimte  service,  and  not 
exceeding  the  expense  actuidly  incurred 


in  rendering  the  service.  Thns  limited, 
it  is  desirable,  whenever  practicable, 
that  the  burthen  should  fall  on  those 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered ;  that 
the  expense,  for  instance,  of  roads  and 
bridges,  should  be  defrayed  by  a  toU 
on  passengers  and  goods  conveyed  Ij 
them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  hetwea 
those  who  use  them  for  pleasore  or 
convenience,  and  the  consumers  .of  the 
goods  which  they  enable  to  be  brcnght 
to  and  from  the  market  at  a  diminined 
expense.  When,  however,  the  tolls 
have  repaid  with  inten;.'8t  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure,  the  road  or  bridge 
should  be  thrown  open  free  of  toll,  thgt 
it  may  be  used  also  by  thoee  to  whom, 
unless  open  gratuitously,  it  would  be 
valueless;  provision  being  made  ftr 
repairs  either  from  tho  funds  of 
the  state,  or  bv  a  rate  levied  on  the 
localities  which  reap  the  prindpsl 
benefit. 

In  England,  almost  all  local  taxes 
are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  few  similar  imposti, 
being  the  chief  exceptions,)  though  the 
greatest  part  of  the  taxation  for  gene- 
ral purposes  is  indirect.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  France,  Austria,  and  other 
countries  where  direct  taxation  is  moch 
more  largely  employed  by  the  state, 
the  local  expenses  of  towns  are  princi- 
pally defrayed  by  taxes  levied  on  com- 
mocuties  when  entering  them.  These 
indirect  taxes  are  much  more  objec- 
tionable in  towns  than  on  the  frontier, 
because  the  things  which  the  oountiy 
supplies  to  the  towns  are  chiefly  tiie 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  while  of  what  a  coontiy 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  the 
greater  part  usually  consists  of  loxuxies. 
An  octroi  cannot  produce  a  large  reve- 
nue, without  pressiog  severely  npon 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  towns; 
unless  their  wages  rise  proportionallj, 
in  which  case  the  tax  falls  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  consumere  of  town 
produce,  whether  residing  in  town  or 
country,  since  capital  wiU  not  remain 
in  the  towns  if  its  profits  &11  below 
their  ordinary  proportion  aa  compared 
with  the  mnu  districts. 
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i>:r«nal  luxury,  he  does  so  with  his 

a  open  to  what  it  costs  him.    HaU 

®y®      were  direct,  taxation  would  be 

***cb  more  perceived  than  at  present ; 

"*  d  there  would  be  a  security  which 


now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  with- 
out force,  its  weight  is  likely  to  be 
constantly  diminishing.  The  real  in- 
cidence of  indirect  taxation  is  every 
day  more  generally  understood  and 
more  familiarly  reco^ised :  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  denied,  that  things  are-more 
and  more  estimated  according  to  their 
calculated  value,  and  less  according  to 
their  non-essential  accompaniments. 
The  mere  distinction  between  paying 
mone^  directly  to  the  tax-collector,  and 
coutnbuting  the  same  sum  through 
the  intervention  of  the  tea-dealer  or 
the  wine-merchant,  no  longer  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  dislike  or 
opposition,  and  passive  acquiescence. 
Dut  further,  while  any  such  infirmity 
of  the  popular  mind  subsists,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  on  it  tells  partly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ouestion.  If 
our  present  revenue  of  aoout  seventy 
millions  were  all  raised  by  direct 
taxes,  an  extreme  dissatisfaction  would 
certainlv  arise  at  having  to  pay  so 
much ;  but  while  men's  minds  are  so 
little  guided  by  reason,  as  such  a 
change  of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a 
cause  would  imply,  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  taxation  might  not  be  an  un- 
qualified good.  Of  tne  seventy  millions 
m  question,  nearly  thirty  are  pledged, 
under  the  most  binding'obligations,  to 
those  whose  property  has  oeen  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  the  state:  and 
while  this  debt  remains  unredeemed,  a 
gnreatly  increased  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion would  involve  no  little  danger  of 
a  breach  of  faith,  similar  to  that 
which^  in  the  defaulting  states  of 
Amenca,  has  been  produced,  and  in 
some  of  them  still  continues,  from  the 
same  cause.   That  part^  indeed,  of  the 
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public  expenditure,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  maintenanee  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary eKtal'liehments,  (that  is,  all  ex- 
cept the  interest  of  the  national  debt) 
affords,  in  many  of  its  details,  ample 
scope  for  retrenchment.  But  while 
much  of  the  revenue  is  wasted  under 
the  mere  pretence  of  public  service,  so 
much  of  the  most  important  business 
of  government  is  left  undone,  that 
whatever  can  bo  rescued  from  useless 
expenditure  is  urgently  required  for 
useful,  ^\^lether  the  ooject  be  educa- 
tion ;  a  more  efficient  and  accessible 
administration  of  iustice ;  reforms  of 
any  kind  which,  like  the  Slave  Eman- 
cipation, require  compensation  to  indi- 
vidual interests;  or  what  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  these,  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  sufficient  staff  of  able  and 
educated  public  servants,  to  conduct 
in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward 
manner  the  businesa  of  legislation  and 
administi-ation  ;  every  one  of  these 
things  implies  considerable  expense, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  and 
again  been  prevented  by  the  reluc- 
tance which  existed  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  an  increased  grant  of 
public  money,  though  (besides  that 
the  existing  means  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  if  applied  to  the  proper 
purposes)  the  cost  would  be  repaid, 
often  a  hundred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  community  generally. 
If  BO  great  an  addition  were  made  to 
the  nublic  dislike  of  taxation  as  might 
be  tne  consequence  of  confining  it  to 
the  direct  form,  the  classes  who  profit 
hj  the  miBapplication  of  public  money 
might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that 
by  which  they  profit,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  would  only  be  useful  to 
the  public. 

There  is,  however,  a  fre(|uent  plea 
in  support  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
mustbe  altogether  rejected,  as  grounded 
on  a  fallacy.  We  are  often  told  that 
taxes  on  commodities  are  less  burthen- 
fiome  than  other  taxes,  because  the 
contributor  can  escape  from  them  by 
ceasing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity. 
He  certainly  can,  if  that  be  his  object, 
deprive  the  government  of  the  money; 
but  he  does  so  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
indulgences,  which  (if  he  chose  to 


undergo  it)  would  equally  make  np  to 
him  for  the  same  amount  taken  from 
him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tax 
laid  on  wine,  sufficient  to  add  five  pour.ris 
to  the  price  of  the  quantitj  of  wine  which 
he  consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  only 
(we  are  told)  to  diminish  his  conaamp- 
tion  of  wine  by  61.,  and  he  escapes  the 
burthen.  True  :  but  if  the  5/.,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  wine,  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  an  income-tax,  be  could, 
by  expending  51.  less  in  wine,  equally 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  government 
takes  from  the  contributor  five  pounds 
a  year,  whether  in  one  way  or  another, 
exactly  that  amount  must  lie  retrenched 
from  his  consumption  to  leave  him  as 
well  off  aa  before ;  and  in  either  way 
the  same  amount  of  sacrifice,  neither 
more  nor  less,  id  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  indirect  taxes, 
that  what  they  exact  from  the  con- 
tributor is  taken  at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to  him. 
It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  he  has  at 
any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  caosee, 
therefore,   no  additional  trouble,  nor 
(unless  the  tax  be  on  necessaries)  any 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inseparable 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount    He 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
perishable  articles,  select  his  own  time 
tor  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commodity, 
and  consequently  for  payment  of  the 
tax.    The  producer  or  dealer  who  ad- 
vances these  taxes,  is,  indeed,  some- 
times subjected  to  inconvenience ;  but^ 
in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  this  in- 
convenience is  reduced  to  a  minimunc 
by  what  is  called   the  Warehousing 
System,  under  which,  instead  of  ^}'ing 
the  duty  at  the  time  of  importation,  he 
is  onlv  required  to  do  so  wnen  he  takes 
out  toe  goods  for  consumption,  which 
is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either 
actually  found,  or  has  the  prospect  of 
immediately  finding,  a  parcnaeer. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to 
raising  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  is 
the  impossibility  of  assessing  them 
fairly  without  a  conscientious  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  contribotoi^ 
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not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  low 
state  of  public  morality.  In  the  c&se 
of  an  income-tax,  we  have  already 
seen  that  unless  it  be  found  practicable 
to  exempt  savinge  altogether  from  the 
tax,  the  burthen  cannot  be  apportioned 
with  any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness 
upon  those  whose  incomes  are  derived 
from  business  or  professions ;  and  this 
is  in  fact  admitted  by  most  of  the 
advocates  of  direct  taxation,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  generally  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  leaving  those  classes  untaxed, 
and  confininc  their  projected  income- 
tax  to  "  reahzed  property,"  in  which 
form  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  very  easy  form  of  plunder, 
liut  enough  has  been  said  in  condem- 
nation of  this  expedient.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  a  house-tax  is  a 
form  of  direct  taxation  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  an  income-tax, 
and  indeed  liable  to  as  few  objections 
of  any  kind  as  perhaps  any  of  our  indi- 
rect taxes.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise,  by  a  house-tax  alone,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
l^ritain,  without  producing  a  very  ob- 
iectionable  over-crowding  of  the  popu- 
lation, through  the  strong  motive 
which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid 
the  tax  b;^  restricting  their  house  ac- 
commodation. Besides,  even  a  house- 
tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent 
injustices  ;  no  tax  is  exempt  from 
them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  ^politic 
to  make  all  the  inequalities  fall  in  the 
same  places,  by  calling  upon  one  tax 
to  defray  the  whole  or  the  chief  part 
of  the  public  expenditure.  So  much 
of  the  local  taxation,  in  this  country, 
being  already  in  the  form  of  a  house- 
tax.  It  is  probable  that  ten  millions  a 
vear  would  be  fully  as  much  as  could 
beneficially  be  levied,  through  this 
medium,  for  general  purposes. 

A  certain  amount  of  revenue  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  obtained  without 
injustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent. 
Besides  the  present  land-tax,  and  an 
equivalent  for  the  revenue  now  derived 
from  stamp  duties  on  the  conveyance 
of  land,  some  further  taxation  might, 
1  have  contended,  at  some  future 
period  be  imposed,  to  enable  the  state 
to  participate  in  the  progresBive  in- 


crease of  the  incomes  of  landlords  from 
natural  causes.  Legacies  and  inheri- 
tances, we  have  also  seen,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  taxation  sufficient  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue.  With  these 
taxes,  and  a  house-tax  of  suitable 
amount,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct 
taxation,  save  in  a  national  emergency 
so  urgent  as  to  justify  the  government 
in  disregarding  the  amount  of  in- 
equality and  unfairness  which  may 
ultimately  be  found  inseparable  from 
an  income-tax.  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  of  these  are  the  least 
objectionable. 

§  2.  There  are  some  forms  of  indi- 
rect taxation  which  must  be  peremp- 
torily excluded.  Taxes  on  commodi- 
ties, for  revenue  purposes,  must  not 
operate  as  protecting  duties,  but  must 
be  levied  impartially  on  every  mode  in 
which  the  articles  can  be  obtained, 
whether  produced  in  the  country  itself, 
or  imported.  An  exclusion  must  also 
be  put  upon  all  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  on  the  materials  or 
instruments  employed  in  producing 
those  necessaries.  iSuch  taxes  are 
always  liable  to  encroach  on  what 
should  be  left  untaxed,  the  incomes 
barely  sufficient  for  healthful  exist- 
ence ;  and  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  namely,  that  wages  rise 
to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the 
tax,  it  operates  as  a  peculiar  tax  on 

Sroiits,  which  is  at  once  unjust,  and 
etrimental  to  national  wealth.*  What 
remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.  And 
these    have    some    properties    which 

*  Some  argQ«  that  the  materials  and  in- 
struments of  all  prodaction  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation;  but  these,  irhen  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  |>roduction  of  neeessahee,  seem 
as  proper  sabijects  of  taxation  as  the  finished 
article.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to 
foreign  tirade,  that  such  taxes  hare  been 
considered  injurious.  Internationally  speak- 
ing, they  may  be  looked  upon  as  export 
duties,  and,  unless  in  cases  in  which  an  ex- 
port dutjris  advisable,  they  should  be  accom- 
panicd  with  an  equlraleot  drawback  on  ex- 
portation. But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
against  taxing  the  materials  and  instrumenta 
used  in  the  production  of  anything  which  is 
itself  a  fit  objeot  of  taxation. 
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btrongly  rGcommend  them.  la  the 
first  place,  thej  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole 
income  ia  expended  on  necessaries; 
while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom 
what  is  required  for  necessaries,  is  ex- 
pended on  indulgences.  In  the  next 
place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as 
an  useful,  and  the  only  usefuL  kind  of 
sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceti- 
cism, and  bv  no  means  wish  to  see  dis- 
couraged, either  by  law  or  opinion,  any 
indulgence  (consistent  with  the  means 
and  obligations  of  the  person  using  it) 
which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  incli- 
nation for,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  thing 
itself;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
m  most  countries,  and  the  greatest  in 
this,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  affoixled  by  the  things  on 
which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from 
regard  to  opinion,  and  an  idea  that 
certain  expenses  are  expected  from 
them,  as  an  appendage  of  station; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expendi- 
ture of  this  sort  is  a  most  desirable 
subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  dis- 
courages it,  some  good  is  done,  and  if 
not,  no  harm ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes 
are  levied  on  things  which  are  desired 
and  possessed  frt)m  motives  of  this 
description,  nobody  is  the  worse  for 
them.  When  a  thing  is  bought  not 
for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheap- 
ness is  no  recommendation.  As  Sis- 
mondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of 
cheapening  articles  of  vanitv,  is  not 
that  less  is  expended  on  such  things, 
but  that  the  buyers  substitute  for  tbe 
cheapened  article  some  other  which 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate 
quality  of  the  same  thing ;  and  as  the 
inferior  quality  answered  the  purpose 
of  vanity  equally  well  when  it  was 
cquallv  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  article 
in  really  paid  by  nobody :  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody 
loses.* 

*  "Were  m  to  siiiipoie  that  diamonds 
oonldonfybe  proonrea&om  one  particular 
and  distant  oonntry,  and  pearls  flrom  another, 
and  were  the  prodooe  of  the  mines  in  the 
former,  and  of  the  fisheiy  in  the  latter,  ttom 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  to  become 
doubly  difficult  to  procure,  the  effect  would 
merely  be  that  ia  tune  half  the  quanta^  of 


§  3.  In  order  to  reduce  as  nmcli  as 
possible  the  inconveniences,  and  in- 
creaae  the  advantages,  incident  to 
taxes  on  commodities,  the  following 
are  the  practical  rules  which  suggest 
themselves.  1st.  To  raise  as  lai^  a 
revenue  as  conveniently  mav  be,  from 
those  classes  of  luxuries  wnicii  have 
most  connexion  with  vanity,  and  least 
with  positive  ei\jo^ent ;  suck  as  the 
more  costly  quahties  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  equipment  and  ornament. 
2ndly.  Whenever  possible,  to  demand 
the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  but 
directly  from  the  consumer,  since  when 
levied  on  the  producer  it  raises  the 
price  always  by  more,  and  often  by 
much  more,  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  tax.    Most  of  the  minor  nsuPiiBrd 

diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  it 
had  before  been  neceesaiy  to  emploj  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  ouanti^  of  gold,  or 
some  oommoditf  reducioie  at  last  to  labour, 
would  be  required  to  produce  tiie  now  re- 
duced amount,  as  the  fonner  larger  amount. 
Were  the  difficulty  interposed  bjthe  regula- 
tions of  legislators it  ooold 

make  no  difference  to  the  fltnees  of  these 
articles  to  serre  the  pnrpoees  of  ▼anin'." 
Suppose  that  means  were  discovM«d  wherebj 
the  physiological  prooess  which  generates  tM 
pearl  might  be  induced  od  Ubitum,  the  result 
being  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in 
procuring  each  pearl,  came  to  be  only  the 
nre  hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  bacwe. 
"  The  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  change  would 
dq;>end  on  whether  the  flahexy  was  free  or 
not.    Were  it  free  to  all,  as  pearls  ooold  be 
got  simply  for  the  labour  of  Ashing  for  them, 
a  string  of  them  might  be  had  for  a  few 
pence.    The  rery  poorest  dass  of  society 
could  therefore  afford  to  decorate  their  per- 
sons with  them.    They  would  thus  soon  be- 
come extremely  vulgar  and  unfashionable^ 
and  so  at  last  valueless.    If  however  we  sup- 
pose that  instead  of  the  fishery  being  free, 
the  legislator  owns  and  has  complete  com^ 
mand  of  the  place,  where  alone  pcaris  are  to 
be  procured ;  as  the  progress  of  disooveiy 
advanced,  he  might  impose  a  dn^  on  than 
equal  to  the  dinunution  of  labour  neceesaiy 
to  procure  them.    They  wouJd  then  be  as 
much  esteemed  as  they  were  before.    What 
simple  beauty  ther  hare  would  remain  un- 
changed.   The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
in  order  to  obtain  them  would  be  different* 
but  equaUy  great,  and  they  would  therefore 
equally  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  those 
who  possessed  them."    The  net  revenue  ob- 
taincKi  by  such  a  tax  "  would  not  ooet  the 
society  anything.    If  not  abdied  in  its  ^ 
plication,  it  would  be  a  clear  addition  of  so 
much  to  the  resources  of  the  oommunity.*'— 

Bae,  y0w  Brine^tUt  <tf  JPolMeal  " 
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taxes  in  this  country  are  recommended 
by  both  these  considerations.  But 
'with  regard  to  horses  and  carriages,  as 
there  are  many  persons  to  whom,  from 
health  or  constitution,  these  are  not  so 
much  luxuries  as  necessaries,  the  tax 

Said  by  those  who  have  but  one  riding 
orse,  or  but  one  carriage,  especially 
of  the  cheaper  descriptions,  should  be 
low;  while  taxation  should  rise  very 
rapidly  with  the  numl>er  of  horses 
and  carriages,  and  with  their  cos1>- 
liness.  Srdly.  But  as  the  only  in- 
direct taxes  which  yield  a  large  re- 
venue are  those  which  fall  on  articles 
of  universal  or  very  general  consump- 
tion, and  as  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  some  taxes  on  real  luxuries, 
that  is,  on  things  which  afford  pleasure 
in  themselves,  and  are  valued  on  that 
account  rather  than  for  their  cost; 
these  taxes  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
acyusted  as  to  fall  with  the  same  pro- 
portional weight  on  small,  on  moderate, 
and  on  large  mcomes.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter ;  since  the  things  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  more  produc- 
tive taxes,  are  in  proportion  more 
largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  community  tnan  by  the 
rich.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented drinks,  can  hardly  be  so  taxed, 
that  the  poor  shall  not  bear  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  burthen.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  by  making  the 
duty  on  the  superior  qualities,  which 
are  used  by  tne  richer  consumers, 
much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value, 
(instead  of  much  lower,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  practice  under  the  pre- 
sent English  system^;  but  in  some 
cases  the  difficulty  ot  at  all  adjusting 
the  duty  to  the  value,  so  as  to  prevent 
evasion,  is  said,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  to  be  insuperable ;  so  that 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  levy  the 
same  fixed  duty  on  all  the  qualities 
alike :  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the 
poorer  class  of  contributors,  unless 
compensated  by  the  existence  of  other 
taxes  from  which,  as  from  the  present 
income-tax,  they  are  altogether  exempt. 
4thly.  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preceding  rules,  taxation  should  rather 
be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than 
diffused  over  many,  in  order  that  the 


expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaller, 
ana  that  as  few  emplo^'ments  as  poa 
sible  may  be  burthensomelv  and  vexa- 
tiously  interfered  with.  5thly.  Among 
luxuiies  of  general  consumption,  tax- 
ation should  by  preference  attach 
itself  to  stimulants,  because  these, 
though  in  themselves  as  legitimate 
indulgences  as  any  others,  are  more 
liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in 
excess,  so  that  the  check  to  consump- 
tion, naturally  arising  from  taxation, 
is  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them 
than  to  other  things.  6thly.  As  far  as 
other  considerations  permit,  taxation 
should  be  confined  to  imported  articles, 
since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less 
degree  of  vexatious  interference,  and 
with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 
when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on 
the  workshop.  Custom  duties  are, 
cctteris  parilnUf  much  less  objection- 
able than  excise :  but  they  must  be 
laid  only  on  things  which  either  can- 
not, or  at  least  will  not,  te  produced 
in  the  country  itself;  or  else  their 
production  there  must  be  prohibited 
(as  in  England  is  the  case  with  to- 
bacco,) or  subjected  to  an  excise  duty 
of  eqmvalent  amount.  7thly.  No  tax 
ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish 
a  motive  to  its  evasion,  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of 
prevention:  and  especially  no  com- 
modity should  be  taxed*  so  highly  as 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  lawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties 
lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  form 
part  of  a  good  system  of  taxation, 
nave,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among 
these  are  all  duties  on  ordinaiy  articles 
of  food,*  whether  for  human  beings  or 
for  cattle ;  those  on  timber,  as  falling 
on  the  materials  of  lodging,  which  is 
one  of  the  necessaries  ot  life ;  aU 
duties  on  the  metals,  and  on  imple* 
ments  made  of  them;  taxes  on  soap, 
which  is  a  necessaiy  of  cleanliness, 
and  on  tallow,  the  material  both  ox 
that  and  of  some  other  necessaries ; 

*  Except  the  shilling  per  gaurter  datj  on 
com,  ostensiblj  for  regislration,  and  acaroelj 
felt  M  a  burthen. 
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the  tax  on  paper,  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  almost  all  business  and 
of  most  kinds  of  instruction.  The 
duties  which  now  yield  nearlj  the 
whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  re- 
venne,  those  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
themselves,  where  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  is  necessary,  extremely  pro- 
per taxes;  but  at  present  grossly  un- 
just, from  the  disproportionate  weight 
with  which  they  press  on  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  Fome  of  them  (those  on 
spirits  and  tobacco)  are  so  high  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  smug- 
gling. It  is  probable  that  most  of 
Uiese  taxes  might  bear  a  great  reduc- 
tion without  any  matenal  loss  of 
revenue.  In  what  manner  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture,  consumed  by 
Uie  rich,  might  most  advantageously 


be  taxed,  I  must  leave  to  be  decided 
bv  those  who  have  the  reouisite  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  difhcultj  would 
be,  to  effect  it  without  an  inadmissible 
degree  of  interference  with  production. 
In  countries  which,  like  the  United 
States,  import  the  principal  part  of 
the  finer  manufactures  which  they 
consume,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
the  matter :  and  even  where  nothing 
is  imported  but  the  raw  mnteriat, 
that  may  be  taxed,  especially  the 
qualities  of  it  which  are  exclosively 
employed  for  the  fabrics  used  bj  the 
richer  class  of  consumers.  Thus,  in 
England  a  high  custom  duty  on  raw 
silk  would  be  consistent  with  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  prac- 
ticable to  tax  the  nner  qualities  of 
cotton  or  linen  vam,  whether  spun  in 
the  coimtiy  itself  or  imported. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


OF  ▲  VA.T10VA3*  DEBT. 


§  1.  The  question  must  now  be 
considered,  how  far  it  is  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  not  by  laving  on  taxes 
to  the  amount  required,  but  by  taking 
a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  charging  tlie 
public  revenue  with  only  the  mterest. 
Nothing  needs  be  said  about  providing 
for  temporary  wants  \^  taking  up 
money ;  for  instance,  by  an  issue  of 
excheouer  bills,  destined  to  be  paid  off', 
at  fxuinest  in  a  year  or  two,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes.  This 
18  a  convenient  expedient,  and  when 
the  government  does  not  possess  a 
treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessary 
one,  on  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
expenses,  or  of  a  temporary  failure  in 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  What 
we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of 
contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  per- 
manent character;  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of 
oifflotdty,  by  loansi  to  bo  redeemed 


either  very  gradoaUy  and  at  a  dialaat 
period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.*  "We 
remarked,  that  if  the  capital  taken  in 
loans,  is  abstracted  from  funds  either 
engaged  in  production,  or  destined  to 
be  employed  in  it^  their  diversion  from 
that  purpose  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the  amount  from  the  wa^s  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Borrowing,  in  this 
case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  vear.  A  ffcnrem- 
ment  which  borrows  does  aotnaSy  take 
the  amount  within  the  year,  and  that 
too  bv  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labour- 
ing classes :  than  which  it  could  have 
done  nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied 
its  wants  by  avowed  taxation ;  and  in 
that  case  tne  transaction,  and  its  evils, 
would  have  ended  with  the  emeivency ; 
while  by  the  circuitous  mode  adopted, 
the  value  exacted  fit>m  the  labourers  is 
gained)  not  by  the  state,  but  hf  tfaa 
*  B«pri|  p»  tf  • 
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emplojers  of  labour,  the  state  remain- 
ing charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and 
with  ilB  interest  in  perpetuity.  The 
system  of  public  loans,  in  suoh  circum- 
stances, may  be  pronounced  the  very 
worst  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  is  still  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  financial  expedients. 

We  however  remarked  that  there 
are  other  circumstances  in  which  loans 
are  not  chargeable   with  these   per- 
nicious consequences:    namely,  first, 
when  what  is  borrowed  is  foreign  capi- 
tnl,  the  overflowings  of  the  general  ac- 
cumulation of  the  world ;  or,  secondly, 
when  it  is  capital  which  either  would 
not  have  been  saved  at  all  unless  this 
mode  of  investment  had  been  open  to 
it,  or  after  being  saved,  woula  have 
been  wasted   in  unproductive  enter- 
prises, or  sent  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.    When  the  progress 
of  accumulation  has  reduced  profits 
either  to  the  ultimate  or  to  the  practi- 
cal minimum, — to  the  rate,  less  than 
which  would  either  put  a  stop  to  the 
increase  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole 
of  the    new  accumulations   abroad ; 
government    may  annually  intercept 
these    new    accumulations,    without 
trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  country 
itself  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
To  this    extent,  therefore,  tho   loan 
system  may  be  carried,  without  being 
liable  to  the  utter  and  peremptory  con- 
demnation which  is  due  to  it  when  it 
overpasses  this  limit.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  index  to  determine  whether,  in 
any  given  aeries  of  years,  as  during 
the  last  great  war  for  example,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not. 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once  a  cer- 
tain and  an  obvious  one.  Did  the 
government,  by  its  loan  operations, 
augment  the  rate  of  interest?  If  it 
only  opened  a  channel  for  capital 
-which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
accumulated,  or  which,  if  accumulated, 
would  not  have  been  employed  within 
the  country;  this  implies  that  the 
capital,  which  the  government  took 
and  expended,  could  not  have  found 
employment  at  the  existing  rate  of  in- 
terest. So  long  as  the  loans  do  no 
tttore  than  absorb  this  lurpiti*,  they 


prevent  any  tendency  to  a  fall  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot  occa- 
sion any  rise.    When  they  do  raise  the 
rate  of  interest,  as  they  did  in  a  most 
extraordinary  de^e  during  the  French 
war,  this  is  positive  proof  that  the  go- 
vernment is  a  competitor  for  capital 
with  the  ordinary  channels  of  produc- 
tive investment,  and  is  carrying  off, 
not  merely  funds  which  would  not,  but 
funds  which  would,  have  fouLd  produc- 
tive employment  within  the  country. 
To  the  iull  extent,  theiefore,  to  which 
the  loans  of  government,  during  the 
war,  caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  ex- 
ceed what  it  was  before,  and  what  it 
has  been  since,  those  loans  are  charge- 
able with  all  the  evils  which  hare  been 
described.    If  it  be  objected  that  in- 
terest only  rose  because  profits  rose,  I 
reply  that  this  does  not  weaken,  but 
strengthens,  the  argument.      If  the 
government  loans  produced  the  rise  of 
profits  by  the  great  amount  of  capital 
which  they  absorbed,  by  what  means 
can  they  have  had  this  effect,  unless 
by  lowering  the  wa^es  of  labour  ?    It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  kept 
profits  high  during  the  war  was  not  the 
drafts  made  on  the  national  capital  by 
the  loans,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
dustrial   improvements.      This,   in  a 
great  measure,  was  the  fact ;  and  it  no 
doubt  alleviated  the  hardship  to  tho 
labouring  classes,  and  made  tne  finan- 
cial system  which  was  pursued  less 
actively  mischievous,  but  not  less  con- 
trary to  principle.     These  very  im- 
provements in  industry,  made  room  for 
a  larger  amount  of  capital ;  and  the 
government,  by  draining  away  a  great 
part  of  the  annual  aocumulations,  did 
not  indeed  prevent  that  capital  from 
existing  ultimately,  (for  it  started  into 
existence  vritfa  great  rapidity  after  the 
peace,)  but  prevented  it  from  existing 
at  the  time,  and  subtracted  just  so 
much,  while  the  war  lasted,  m)m  dis- 
tribution among  productive  labourers. 
If  the  government  had  abstained  from 
taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  reach  the  labourers,  but 
had  raised  the  supplies  which  it  re- 
quired by  a  direct  tax  on  the  labouring 
classes,  it  would  have  produced  fin 
eirery  feapeot  but  the  expeuM  «&d  ui* 
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convenienoe  of  collecting  the  tax^  the 
very  same  economical  effects  which  it 
did  produce,  except  that  we  should  not 
now  have  had  the  debt.  The  course  it 
actually  took  was  therefore  worse  than 
the  very  worst  mode  which  it  could 
possibly  have  adopted  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year :  and  the  only 
excuse,  or  justification,  which  it  admits 
of,  (so  far  as  that  excuse  could  be  truly 
pleaded)  was  hard  necessity;  the  im- 
possibility of  raising  so  enormous  an 
annual  sum  by  taxation,  without  re- 
sorting to  taxes  which  from  their  odi- 
ousness,  or  from  the  facility  of  evasion, 
it  would  have  been  found  impracticable 
to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited 
to  the  overflowings  of  the  national 
capital,  or  to  those  accumulations 
which  would  not  take  place  at  all  un- 
less suffered  to  overflow,  they  are  at 
least  not  liable  to  this  grave  condem- 
nation :  they  occasion  no  privation  to 
any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even 
be  beneficial  to  the  labouring  class 
during  the  term  of  their  expenditure, 
by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour,  as  that  of  soldiers,  sailors,  &c., 
funds  which  might  otherwise  have 
quitted  the  country  altogether.  In 
tois  case  therefore  the  question  really 
is,  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
in  all  cases,  namely,  a  choice  between 
a  great  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small 
one  indefinitely  prolonged.  On  this 
matter  it  seems  rational  to  think,  that 
the  prudence  of  a  nation  will  dictate 
the  same  conduct  as  the  prudence  of 
an  individual ;  to  submit  to  as  much  of 
the  privation  immediately,  as  can 
easily  be  borne,  and  only  when  any 
further  burthen  would  distress  or  cripple 
them  too  much,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mainder by  mortgaging  their  future 
income.  It  is  an  exceUent  maxim  to 
make  present  resources  suffice  for  pre- 
sent wants;  the  future  will  have  its 
own  wants  to  provide  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  a  country 
increasing  in  wealth,  the  necessary  ex- 
j>en8C8  of  government  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  popula- 
tion ;  any  burthen,  therefore,  is  always 


less  and  less  felt :  and  sinoe  those  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  govenimenft 
which  are  fit  to  be  incnrred  at  all,  are 
mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  exifrting 
generation,  there  is  no  injustice  in 
making  posterity  pay  a  put  of  the 
price,  if  the  inconvenience  would  be 
extreme  of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the 
generation  which  first  incurred  iL 

§  2.  When  a  country,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  has  burthened  itself  with  a 
debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  step^  for 
redeeming  that  debt  ?  Li  principle  it 
is  imi>08sible  not  to  maintain  the  af- 
firmative. It  is  true  that  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  when  the  creditorB  are 
membera  of  the  same  oommnnity,  is 
no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  trander. 
The  transfer,  however,  being  oompiil- 
sory,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  the  raising 
a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  sjrstem 
of  taxation  necessitates  so  much  ex- 
pense, vexation,  disturbance  of  the 
channels  of  indnstiy,-  and  other  mis- 
chiefs over  and  above  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  money  wanted  by  the 
government,  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  such  taxation  is  at  all 
times  worth  a  considerable  eflSnt.  The 
same  amount  of  sacrifice  which  wonM 
have  been  worth  incurring  to  avoid 
contracting  the  debt,  it  is  worth  while 
to  incur,  at  any  subsequent  time,  &r 
the  purpose  of  extingnisning  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated 
of  paying  off  a  national  debt :  either 
at  once  bv  a  general  contribution,  or 
gradually  by  a  surplus  revenue.    Ihe 
first  would  be  incomparably  the  best, 
if  it  were  practicable ;  and  it  would 
be  practicable  if  it  could  justly  be 
done  by- assessment  on  property  aloneu 
If  property  bore  the  whole  interest  of 
the  debt,  property  might,  with  great 
advantage  to  itself,  pay  it  off;  since 
this  would  be  merely  surrenderinff  to 
a  creditor  the  principal  sum,  the  whole 
annual  proceeos  of  which  were  aheady 
his  bv  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent 
to  wnat  a  landowner  does  when  he 
sells  part  of  his  estate,  to  free  the  re- 
mainder from  a  mortgage.    But  pRK 
perty,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  does 
not  pay,  and  cannot  justly  be  lequred 
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to  pay,  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt. 
Some  indeed  affirm  that  it  can,  on  the 
plea  that  the  existing  generation  is 
only  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  pre- 
decessors from  the  assets  it  has  re- 
ceived fipora  them,  and  not  from  the 
produce  of  its  own  industry.    But  has 
no  one  received  anything  from  pre- 
vious generations  except  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  property?    Is  the 
whole  difference  between  the  earth  as 
it  is,  with  its  clearings  and  improve- 
ments, its  roads  and  canals,  its  towns 
and  manufactories,  and  the  earth  as  it 
was  when  the  first  human  being  set 
foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  any  but 
those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the 
soil  ?    Is  the  capital  accumulated  by 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  former 
generations  of  no  advantage  to  any 
but  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
legal  ownership  of  part  of  it?    And 
have  we  not  inherited  a  mass  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
empirical,   due  to  the  sagacity  and 
industry  of  those  who  preceded  us, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  the  common 
wealth  of  all  ?   Those  who  are  bom  to 
the  ownership  of  property  have,  in 
addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a 
separate  inheritance,  and  to  this  differ- 
ence it  is  right  that  advertence  should 
be  had  in  regulating  taxation.    It  be- 
longs to  the  general  financial  system 
of  the  country  to  take  due  account  of 
this  principle,  and  I  have  indicated,  as 
in  my  opinion  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
account  of  it,  a  considerable  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances.    Let  it  be 
determined  directly  and  openly  what 
is  due  from  property  to  the  state,  and 
from  the  state  to  property,  and  let  the 
institutions  of  the  state  be  regulated 
accordingly.    Whatever  is  the  fitting 
contribution  from  property  to  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of^  the  state,  in  the 
same,  and  in   no  greater  proportion 
should  it  contribute   towards   either 
the  interest  or  the  repayment  of  the 
national  debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal 
to  any  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  oy  a  general  assessment  on  the 
community.  Persons  of  property  could 
pay  their  share  of  the  amount  by  a 
sacrifice  of  property,  and  ha?e  the 

P.H. 


same  net  income  as  before ;  but  if 
those  who  have  no  accumulations,  but 
only  incomes,  were  required  to  make 
up  by  a  single  payment  the  equivalent 
ot  the  annual  charge  laid  on  them  by 
the  taxes  maintained  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  debt,  they  could  only  do  so 
by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  t<i 
their  share  of  the  public  debt ;  while, 
from  the  insufficiency,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  security  which  they  could  give, 
the  interest  would  amount  to  a  much 
larger  annual  sum  than  their  share  of 
that  now  paid  by  the  state.  Besides, 
a  collective  debt  defrayed  by  taxes, 
has  over  the  same  debt  parcelled  out 
among  individuals,  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  virtually  a  mutual 
insurance  among  the  contnbutors.  If 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes, 
his  taxes  diminish;  if  he  is  ruined, 
they  cease  altogether,  and  his  portion 
of  the  debt  is  wholly  transferred  to  the 
solvent  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  were  laid  on  him  as  a  private 
obligation,  he  would  still  be  liable  to 
it  even  when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property, 
in  land  or  otherwise,  which  there  are 
not  strong  reasons  of  public  utility  for 
its  retaining  at  its  disposal,  this  should 
be  employed,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in 
extinguishing  debt.  Any  casual  gain, 
or  gOQsend,  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  Beyond  this,  the  only 
mode  which  is  both  just  and  feasible, 
of  extinguishing  or  reducing  a  na- 
tional debt,  is  by  means  of  a  surplus 
revenue. 

§  3.  The  desirableness,  per  se,  of 
maintaining  a  surplus  for  this  purpose 
does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  sometimes,  indeed,  hear  it  said 
that  the  amount  should  rather  be  left 
to  "  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people.]'  lliis  is  a  go(>d  argument,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  against  levying  taxes 
unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  but  not  agamst 
paying  off  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
IS  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  productive 
employment ;  and  as  an  argument 
against  taxation,  we  must  understand 
it  to  assert,  that  if  the  amount  were 
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left  with  the  people  they  woiild  ^ave 
it,  and  convert  it  into  capital.     It 


IS 


probable,  indeed,  that  thej  would  save 
a  part,  but  extremely  improbable  that 
they  would  save  the  whole :  while  if 
taken  by  taxation,  and  employed  in 
paying  off  debt,  the  whole  is  saved, 
and  made  productive.  To  the  lund- 
holder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is 
already  capital,  not  revenue,  and  he 
will  make  it  "fructify,"  that  it  may 
continue  to  afford  him  an  income. 
The  objection,  iherefore,  is  noi  only 
groundless,  but  the  real  argument  is 
on  the  other  side :  the  amoutit  is  much 
more  certain  of  fructiiying  if  it  is  noi 
"  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  peqple/' 

It  is  not,  however,  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  extinction  of  debt.  The  ad- 
vantage of  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  is 
that  it  would  enable  ns  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But 
of  this  worse  half  some  portions  must 
be  worte  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of 
those  would  be  a  greater  benefit  pro- 
portionally than  to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 
if  reilouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  tax,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all 
our  taxes  as  precisely  the  one  which 
we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  ulti- 
tnately  abolishing  taxes  not  so  bad  as 
itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in 
wealth,  whose  increasing  revenue  gives 
it  the  power  of  riddins  itself  from  time 
to  time  of  the  most  Inconvenient  por- 
tions of  its  taxation,  I  conceive  tliat 
the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather 
be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes,  than 
by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  at  any 
very  objectionable  imposts  remain.  In 
the  present  state  of  England,  there- 
fore, I  hold  it  to  be  ^pod  policy  in  the 
government,  when  it  has  a  sui^lus  of 
an  apparently  permanent  character, 
to  tale  off  taxes,  provided  these  are 
rightly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes 
remain  out  such  as  are  not  unfit  to 
form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  by 
experimental  reductions  of  those  taxes, 
until  tile  point  is  discovered  at  wliich 
a  given  amount  of  revenue  can  be 
nMi  with  the  smallest  preMuw  on 


the  contributorb.  After  this,  pucb  sur- 
plus revenue  as  might  arise  D^m  any 
fui-ther  increase  of  tne  produce  of  the 
taxes,  should  riot,  I  cohceive,  be  re- 
mitted, but  applied  tb  the  redemption 
of  deot.    Eventually,  it  might  be  ei- 

Sedient  to  appropriate  the  fentirt  pro- 
uce  of  particular  tax^s  to  ihin  pnr- 
pose ;  since  there  would  be  more  assu- 
rance that  the  liquidation  would  be 
persisted  in,  it  the  fund  destined  to  it 
were  kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with 
the  general  reventies  of  the  stdte.  Th« 
succession  duties  would  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  such  a  purpose,  since  taxe^ 
paid  as  they  are,  out  of  capital,  would 
te  better  emploved  in  reimbursing 
capital  than  in  defraying  current  ei- 
penditure.  If  tliis  separate  appropria- 
tion were  made,  any  surplus  afterwjirds 
arising  from  the  incteasing  nroduce  of 
the  other  taxes,  and  from  tne  saving 
of  interest  on  the  sucM^essive  portions 
of  debt  paid  ofi^  might  form  a  ground 
for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

it  has  been  contended  thai  ftonie 
kmount  of  national  debt  is  desirable, 
and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  of  the  poorer 
or  inore  inexperienced  part  of  the 
community.  Its  convenience  in  that 
respect  is  undeniable ;  bat  (besi<ies 
that  the  progress  of  industry  is  gradu- 
ally affording  oth^r  modes  of  invest- 
ment almost  as  safe  and  untrouble- 
some,  sucli  as  the  aharei  or  obligations 
of  great  public  companies)  the  only 
real  superiority  of  an  investment  in 
the  funds  consists  in  the  national 
guarantee,  and  this  could  be  afforded 
by  other  means  than  that  of  a  public 
debt,  involving  compulsory  taxatim. 
One  mode   which  Would  answer  the 

Surpose,  would  be  a  national  bank  of 
eposit  and  discount,  with  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  country ;  which 
might  receive  any  money  confidt  d  to 
it,  and  either  fund  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  or  allow  int^i-ust  on  a  floating 
balance,  like  the  joint  stock  banks: 
the  interest  given  Leiiig  of  course 
lower  than  the  rate  at  which  indi- 
viduals can  borrow,  in  proportion  to 
tte  greater  security  of  a  government 
investment ;  and  the  expense^  of  the 
estftbU^bment  being  4e&«7od  b/  tbt 
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difference  between  the  interest  which 
the  bank  would  pay,  and  that  which  it 
would  obtain,  by  lending  ItB  deposits 
on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  se- 
curity. There  ans  no  insuperable  ob- 
jections in  principle,  nor,  I  l^hould 
think,  in  practice,  to  an  institution  of 
this  sort,  as  a  means  of  supplying  thd 
same  contenient  mode  of  inrestment 


now  afforded  by  thh  f)ubl{c  funds.  It 
would  constitute  the  state  a  mbX  in- 
surance company,  to  inkure  th&t  part 
of  the  community  who  live  tm  the 
interest  of  their  prdperty^  against  the 
risk  of  losing  it  oy  the  bAnkruptey  of 
those  to  whom  they  might  otherwise 
be  under  the  tteoeisi^  of  oonfiding 
it. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


<^  THB  OKDINAbY  FONCtlOKB  OP  OOTEBtfMENT,  COlTSIlilftBb  AM  ifo 

tBEiR  ECOKOallCAt  EFFECTS. 


§  1.  Before  we  discuss  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  things  with 
which  goyemment  should,  and  those 
with  which  they  should  not,  directly 
interfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
economical  effects,  whether  of  a  bad  or 
of  a  good  complexion,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  wnich  they  acauit  them- 
Bolyes  of  the  duties  which  aeyolve  on 
them  in  Itll  societies,  and  which  no  one 
denies  to  be  incumbent  on  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection 
of  person  and  property.    There  ifl  no 
need  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  ex- 
ercised oyer  the  economical  interests 
of  society  by  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness with  which  this  duty  of  goyem- 
ment is  performed.  Insecurity  of  person 
and  property,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  un- 
certainty of  the  connexion  between  all 
human  exertion  or  sacrifice,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  undergone.    It  means, 
uncertainty  whether   they  who    sow 
shall  reap,  whether  they  who  produce 
shall  consume,  and  they  who  spare  to- 
day shall  enjoy  to-morrow.    It  means, 
not  only  that  labour  and  frugality  are 
not  the  road  to  acquisition,  but  that 
yiolence  is.     When  person  and  pro- 
perty are  to  a  certain  degree  insecure, 
all  the  possessions  of  the  weak  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  strong.    No  one  can 
keep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he 
is  more  capable  of  defending  it,  than 

«th«n  who  |i?e  no  p«rt  9f  tlieir  tim« 


and  exertions  to  useful  industry  ate  of 
taking  it  firom  him.  The  productitti 
classes,  therefore,  when  the  insecurity 
surpasses  a  certain  point,-  being  uii* 
equal  to  their  otrn  protection  agfllindt 
the  predatory  population,  are  obliged 
to  place  themselves  inditidually  in  K 
state  of  dependence  on  some  membet 
of  the  predatory  class,  that  it  may  be 
his  interest  to  shield  them  from  all  de- 
predation except  his  own.  In  this 
manner,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  allodial 
property  generally  became  feudal,  and 
numbers  of  the  poorer  freemen  yolnn- 
tarily  made  themselyes  and  their  pos- 
terity serfs  of  some  military  lord. 

Neyertheless,  in  attaching  to  this 
great  requisite,  secutity  of  person  and 
property,  the  importance  Which  is 
jnstly  due  to  it,  we  must  hot  forget 
that  eyen  for  economical  purposes  there 
atis  other  things  quite  aa  mdispensabld, 
the  bresenoe  of  Which  will  often  mak^ 
up  tor  a  yefy  considerable  degree  of 
imperfection  in  the  protective  alrabge- 
ments  of  goyemment.  AM  was  ob- 
seryed  in  a  bi-evioas  cha|)tei',*  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
Uanseatic  league,  were  habitually  in 
a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence. 
yaHed  by  such  destructiye  external 
wars,  that  person  and  property  enjoyed 
yery  imperfect  protection ;  yet  during 
Several  centuries  they  increased  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,  brbught  many 
♦  Sapra.  p.  70. 
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of  the  industrial  arts  to  a  hipch  degree 
of  advancement,  carried  on  distant  and 
dangerous  voyages  of  exploration  and 
commerce  with  extraordinary  success, 
became  an  overmatch  in  power  for  the 
greatest  feudal  lords,  and  could  defend 
ttiemselvesevenagainRt  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe:  because  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  violence,  the  citizens  of 
those  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
freedom,  under  conditions  of  union  and 
oo-operation,  which,  taken  together, 
made  them  a  brave,  energetic,  and 
high-spirited  people,  and  fostered  a 
great  amount  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism.  The  prosperity  of  these 
and  other  free  states  in  a  lawless  age, 
ahows  that  a  certain  de^ee  of  in- 
eecurity,  in  some  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  good  as  well  as  bad 
effects,  hj  making  energy  and  prac- 
tical ability  the  conditions  of  safety. 
Insecurity  paralyses,  only  when  it  is 
such  in  nature  and  in  degree,  that  no 
energy,  of  which  mankind  in  generf^ 
are  capable,  affords  any  tolerable  means 
of  sell-protection.  And  this  is  a  main 
reason  why  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  power  is  generalfy  irre- 
sistible by  any  efforts  that  can  be 
made  by  individuals,  has  so  much 
more  baneful  an  effect  on  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity,  than  almost 
any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbu- 
lence under  free  institutions.  Nations 
have  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made 
some  progpress  in  improvement,  in 
states  of  social  union  so  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  anarchy:  but  no  coun- 
tries in  which  the  people  were  exposed 
without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions 
from  the  officers  of  government,  ever 
yet  continued  to  have  industry  or 
wealth.  A  few  generations  of  such  a 
ffovernment  never  fail  to  extinguish 
both.  Some  of  the  fairest,  and  once 
the  most  prosperous,  regions  of  the 
earth,  have,  under  the  Roman  and 
afterwards  under  the  ^Turkish  domi- 
nion, been  reduced  to  a  desert,  solely 
by  that  cause.  I  say  solely,  because 
they  would  have  recovered  with  the 
utmost  rapiditv,  as  countries  always 
do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or 
any  other  temporary  calamities.  Dif- 
ficulties and  hardships  are  often  but 


an  incentive  to  exertion :  what  is  &tai 
to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not  be 
suffered  to  produce  its  fruits. 

§  8.    Simple  over-taxatum  bj  gty 

vernment,  though  a  great  eyil,  is  not 
comparable  in  the  economical  part  of 
its  mischiefs  to  exactions  mncn  more 
moderate  in  amount,  which  either 
subject  the  contributor  to  the  ari'.- 
trary  mandate  of  government  officers, 
or  are  so  laid  on  as  to  place  skill,  izi- 
dustrv,  and  frugality  at  a  disadvantajpt. 
The  burthen  of  taxation  in  our  o^n 
country  is  very  great,  yet  as  every  oae 
knows  its  limit,  and  is  seldom  made  to 
pav  more  than  he  expects  and  ed- 
culates  on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxa- 
tion are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  much  to 
impair  the  motives  to  indostij  ainl 
economy,  the  sources  of  prosperity  are 
little  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation;  they  mav  even,  as  some 
think,  be  increased,  by  the  extra  exer- 
tions made  to  compensate  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxes.  But  in  the  bar- 
barous despotisms  of  many  coantriei 
of  the  East,  where  taxation  consists  is 
fast«ning  upon  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  somethings,  in 
order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  the  pos- 
sessor buys  its  release  by  submitting 
to  give  some  large  sum  as  a  com- 
promise, we  cannot  expect  to  find 
voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  derived 
from  any  source  but  plunder.  And 
even  in  comparatively  civilized  couit- 
tries,  bad  modes  of  raisine  a  revenue 
have  had  effects  similar  in  kind,  thoogh 
in  an  inferior  deme.  French  writin 
before  the  Revolution  represented  the 
taille  as  a  main  cause  of  the  back- 
ward state  of  o^cultnre,  and  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation; not  from  its  amount,  but  oe- 
cause,  being  proportioned  to  the  vidbie 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  him  a 
motive  for  appearing  poor,  which  suf- 
ficed to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  in* 
dolence.  The  arbitrary  powers  also  of 
fiscal  officers,  of  intendanU  and  tub- 
diUguSs,  were  more  destructive  of  pro^ 
perity  than  a  far  larger  amount  of 
exactions,  because  they  destroyed  se- 
curity :  there  was  a  marked  superiority 
in  the  condition  of  the  distncts  pes- 
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flessiQg  Provincial  States,  which  were 
exempt  from  this  sconree.  The  nni- 
▼ersoi  Tenalitj  ascribed  to  Rossian 
functionaries,  must  be  an  immense 
drag  on  the  capabilities  of  economical 
improvement  possessed  so  abundantly 
by  the  Russian  empire ;  since  the  emo- 
luments of  public  ofiBcers  must  depend 
on  the  success  with  which  thej  can 
multiply  vexations,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bought  off  by  bribes. 

Yet  mere  excess  of  taxation,  even 
when  not  aggravated  by  uncertainty, 
is,  ^  indepenoently  of  its  injustice,  a 
serious  economical  evil.  It  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  discourage  industry 
by  insufficiency  of  reward.  Very  long 
before  it  reaches  this  point,  it  prevents 
or  greatly  checks  accumulation,  or 
causes  the  capital  accumulated  to  be 
sent  for  investment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Taxes  which  fall  on  profits, 
even  though  that  kind  of  income  may 
not  pa^  more  than  its  just  share,  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  motive  to  any 
saving,  except  for  investment  in  foreign 
countries  wnere  profits  are  higher. 
Holland,  for  example,  seems  to  have 
long  ago  reached  the  practical  mini- 
mum of  profits :  already  in  the  last 
century  her  wealthy  capitalists  had  a 
great  part  of  their  fortunes  invested  in 
the  loans  and  joint-stock  speculations 
of  other  countries :  and  this  low  rate 
of  profit  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion, which  had  been  in  some  measure 
forced  on  her  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  position  and  history.  The  taxes 
indeed,  besides  their  great  amount, 
were  many  of  them  on  necessaries,  a 
kind  of  tax  peculiarly  injurious  to  in- 
dustry and  accumulation.  But  when 
the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is 
very  great,  it  is  inevitable  that  recourse 
must  be  had  for  part  of  it  to  taxes  of  an 
objectionable  character.  And  any  taxes 
on  consumption,  when  heavy,  even  if 
not  operating  on  profits,  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect,  by  driving 
persons  of  moderate  means  to  live 
abroad,  often  taking  their  capital  with 
them.  Although  I  by  no  means  join 
with  those  poutical  economists  who 
think  no  state  of  national  existence 
desirable  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid 
increase  of  wealth,  I  cannot  overlook 


the  many  disadvantages  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  being  brought 
prematurely  to  a  stationary  state, 
while  the  neighbouring  countries  con^ 
tinue  advancing. 

§  3.  The  subject  of  protection  to 
person  and  property,  considered  as  af- 
forded by  government,  ramifies  widely, 
into  a  nuDooer  of  indirect  channels.  It 
embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  perfection  or  inefficiency  of 
the  means  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  rights  and  the  redress  of  in- 
juries. Person  and  property  cannot  be 
considered  secure  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  imperfect,  cither 
from  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in 
the  tribunals,  or  because  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  accompanying 
their  operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
those  ^o  appeal  to  them,  and  make 
it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  en- 
durable amount  of  the  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  integritv ;  a  result  wnich  the 
progress  of  socisl  improvement  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  brought  about 
in  several  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  legal  and  judicial  imperfections  of 
other  kinds  are  abundant ;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  laxge  abate- 
ment from  the  value  of  the  services 
which  the  ^vemmont  renders  back  to 
the  people  in  return  for  our  enormous 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
cognoscibility  (as  Bentham  termed  it) 
of  the  law,  and  its  extreme  nncer* 
tainty,  even  to  those  who  best  know  it, 
render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often 
necessary  for  obtaining  justice,  when, 
there  being  no  dispute  as  to  facts,  no 
litigation  ought  to  oe  required.  In  the 
next  place,  the  procedure  of  the  tri- 
bunals is  so  replete  with  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  that  the  price  at 
which  justice  is  at  last  obtained  is  an 
evil  outweighing  a  veiy  considerable 
amount  of  injustice;  and  the  wrong 
side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers 
such,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  its 
point,  through  the  abandonment  of 
u  ligation  by  the  other  party  for  want 
of  lands,  or  through  a  compromise  in 
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which  a  saGnfioe  ii  made  of  just  rights 
to  terminate  the  suit,  or  through  some 
technical  quirk,  whereby  a  decision  is 
ohtained  on  some  other  ground  than 
the  merits.  This  last  detestable  inc; 
dent  often  happens  without  blame  tn 
the^  judge,  under  a  system  of  law,  of 
which  a  grent  part  rests  on  no  rational 
principles  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  society,  but  was  originally  founded 
partly  on  a  kind  of  whims  and  conceits, 
and  partly  on  the  principles  and  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  (which  now  sur- 
vive only  as  legal  fictions;)  and  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted,  as 
cases  arose,  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  society.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  English  legal  system,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  has  the  best  substan- 
tive law,  has  been  incomparably  the 
worst  as  to  delay,  vexation,  gnd  ex- 
pense; and  this  is  the  only  tribunal 
tor  most  of  the  classes  of  cases  which 
are  in  their  nature  the  most  compli- 
cated, such  as  cases  of  partnership, 
and  the  great  range*  and  variety  of 
cases  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trust.  The  recent  reforms 
in  this  Court  have  abated  the  mis- 
chief but  are  still  far  from  having 
removed  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile law  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  was  made  by  the  tribunals,  by  the 
simple  process  of  recognising  and 
ffiving  force  of  law  to  the  usages  which, 
from  motives  of  convenience,  had 
grown  up  amon^  merchants  them- 
selves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at 
least,  was  substantially  made  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  its  good- 
ness: while  the  defects  of  the  tribu- 
nals have  been  the  less  practically 
pernicious  in  reference  to  commer- 
cial transactions,  because  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  which  depends  on 
character,  renders  the  restraints  of 
opinion  (though,  as  daily  experience 
proves,  an  insufficient)  yet  a  very 
powerful,  protection  against  those 
lorms  of  mercantile  dishonesty  which 
are  senerally  recognised  as  such. 

Tne  imperfections  of  the  law,  both 
in  its  substance  and  in  its  procedure, 
fall  heaviest  upon  the  interests  con- 


nected with  what  is  technicaUj  caBed 
real  property ;  in  the  general  langiM«e 
of  European  jurisprudence,  immoveaOe 
property.     With  respect   to  all  this 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  comnninitr, 
vhe  law  fails  egregiously  in  the  pro- 
tection which    it   undertakes  to  pro- 
vide.   It  fails,  first,  bv  the  nnoeitainxj, 
and  the  maze  of  tecnnicalities,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one,  &k 
however  great  an  expense,  lo  poEise&  a 
title  to  land  which  he  can  positively 
know  to  be    unassailable.      It   f«il^ 
secondly,  in  omitting  to  provide  doe 
evidence  of  transactions,  by  a  proper 
re^stration  of  legal  docmnenta.      It 
fails,  thirdly,  by  creating  a  necessity 
for  operose  and  expensive  instruments 
and  mrmalities  (independently  of  fiscal 
burthens)  on  occasion  of  the  purchase 
and  sale,  or  even  the  lease  or  mcrtgaire, 
of  immoveable  property.  And,  fourthly, 
it  fails  by  the  intolerable  expenae  and 
delay  of  law  proceedings,  in  almost  ail 
cases  in  which  real  property  is  con- 
cerned.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  sufierers  b^  the  defects  of  the 
higher  courts  of  civil  law  are  the  land- 
owners.   Legal  expenses,  either  those 
of  actual  litiKatioo,  or  of  the  prepaia- 
tion  of   legal   instruments,    iann,    I 
apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  item  ta 
the  annual  expenditure  of  most  per- 
sons of  large  landed  property ;  and  the 
saleable  value  of  their  land  is  greatly 
impaired,  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  to 
the  buyer  complete  confidence  in  the 
title ;   independently  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses which  accompany  the  tran&fer. 
Yet  the  landowners,  though  they  have 
been  masters  of   the   legislation    of 
England,  to  say  the  least,  since  IGdS, 
have  never  made  a  single  move  in  the 
direction  of   law    reform,  and  have 
been  strenuous  opponents  of  some  of 
the  improvements  of  which  they  would 
more  particularly  reap   the  benefit; 
especiiuly  that  great  one  of  a  regis- 
tration   of   contracts  affecting   land, 
which  when  proposed  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  eminent  real  property  lawyers, 
and   introduced    into   the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Campbell,  was  so 
ofiensive  to  the  general  body  of  land- 
lords, and  was  rejected  by  so  lai^  a 
majority,  as  to  have  long  disooniaged 
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any  repetition  of  the  attempt*  This 
irrational  hostility  to  improvement,  in 
a  case  in  which  their  own  interest 
would  he  the  most  henefited  hy  it, 
must  he  ascrihed  to  an  intenso  timi- 
dity on  the  subject  of  their  titles, 
generated  hy  the  defects  of  the  very 
law  which  they  refuse  to  alter ;  and 
to  a  conscious  ignorance,  and  inca- 
pacity of  jud^ent,  on  all  legal  sub- 
jects, which  makes  them  helpleRsly 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  every  imperfection  of  the  law,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  burthensome  to 
them,  brings  gain  to  the  lawyer. 

In  so  fisir  as  the  defects  of  legal 
arrangements  are  a  mere  burthen  on 
the  landowner,  they  do  not  much 
affect  the  sources  of  production ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  title  under 
which  land  is  held,  must  often  act  as 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  in  its  improvement ; 
and  the  expense  of  making  transfers, 
operates  to  prevent  land  from  coming 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use 
it  to  most  advantage ;  often  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  small  purchases,  to 
more  than  the  price  of  tne  land,  and 
tantamount,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in 
small  portions,  unless  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Such  purchases,  how- 
ever, are  almost  everywhere  extremely 
desirable,  there  being  hardly  any 
country  in  which  landed  property  is 
not  either  too  much  or  too  little  suh- 
divided,  requiring  either  that  great 
estates  should  be  broken  down,  or 
that  small  ones  should  be  bought  up 
and  consolidated.  To  make  land  as 
easily  transferable  as  stock,  would  be 
one  of  the  jp'catest  economical  improve- 
ments which  could  be  bestowea  on  a 
country;  and  has  been  shown,  again 
and  again,  to  have  no  insuperable 
difficulty  attending  it. 
\y  Besides  the  excellences  or  defects 
^Sn^hat  belong  to  the  law  and  judicature 
OT^*<ountry  as  a  system  of  arrange- 
ments  for  attaining  direct  practical 

*  Jjotd  WestboxT'i  recent  Aot  ia  a  ma- 
terial mitigatioD  or  this  ffrievon*  defeat  in 
BngUsh  law,  and  will  prvbably  lead  to  fnr< 
ther  improrements. 


ends,  much  also  depends,  even  in  an 
economical  point  oi   view,  upon   the 
moral  influences  of  the  law.    Enough 
has  been  said  in  a  former  place,t  on 
the  degree  in  which  both  tne  indus- 
trial and  all  other  combined  opera- 
tions of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency 
on  their  being  able  to  rely  on   one 
another  for   probity   and    fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  wo  see  how 
greatly  even  the  economical  prosperity 
of  a  country  is  liable  to  be  attected,  by 
anything  in  its  institutions  by  which 
either  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  or 
the  contrary  qualities,  are  encouraged. 
Tlie  law  every  where  ostensibly  fiivoHrs 
at  least  pecuniary  honesty  and  the 
faith  of  contracts;    but  if  it  affords 
facilities  for  evading  those  obligations, 
by  trick  and  chicanery,  or  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  riches  in  instituting 
unjust  or  resisting  just  litieation;  n 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which 
persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery, 
under  the  appdbsnt   sanction  of  the 
law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is  demo- 
ralizing, even  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
integrity.    And  such  cases  are,  un* 
fortunately,  frequent  under  the  English 
system.^    K  again,  the  law,  by  a  mis- 
placed indulgence,  protects  idleness  or 
prodigality  against  their  natural  con- 
sequences,   or   dismisses  crime   with 
inadequate  penalties,  the  effect,  both 
on  the  prudential  and  on  the  social 
virtues,  is   unfavourable.     When  the 
law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and  in- 
junctions, establishes  injustice  between 
individual  and  individual ;  as  all  laws 
do  which  recognise  any  form  of  slavery ; 
as  the  laws  of  all  countries  do,  though 
not  all  in  the  same  degree,  in  res])cct 
to  the  family  relations;  and  as  the 
laws  of  many  countries  do,  though  in 
still  more  unequal  degrees,  as  between 
rich  and  poor ;  the  eflect  on  thu  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people  is  still  more 
disastrous.    But  tnese  subjects  intro- 
duce   considerations  so  much   larger 
and    deeper  than    those    of  political 
economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them 
in  order  not  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed 
things  superior  iQ  importance  to  those 
of  which  I  treat.  '^C' 
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CHAPTEBIX. 


THE  SAME   SUBJECT  OOMTIHUn>. 


§  1 .  Havixo  spoken  thus  far  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  excellences  or 
defects  of  the  general  system  of  the 
law,  I  shall  now  touch  upon  those  re- 
sulting from  the  special  character  of 
particular  parts  of  it.  As  a  selection 
must  be  made,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  leading  topics.  The  portions 
of  the  civil  law  of  a  Country  which  are 
of  most  importance  economically  (next 
to  those  which  determine  the  atatua  of 
the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf,  or  free), 
are  those  relating  to  the  two  subjects 
of  Inheritance  and  Contract.  Of  the 
laws  relating  to  contract,  none  are 
more  important  economically  than  the 
laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of 
insolvency.  It  hauptns  that  on  all 
these  three  points,  there  is  jubt  ground 
for  condemnmg  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  English  law. 

With  regard  to  Inheritance,  I  have, 
in  an  early  chapter,  considered  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
suggested  what  appear  to  me  to  be, 
putting  all  prejudices  apart,  the  best 
dispositions  which  the  law  could  adopt. 
Freedom  of  bequest  as  the  general 
rule,  but  limited  by  two  things :  first, 
that  if  there  are  descendants,  who, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
would  become  burthensome  to  the 
state,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the 
state  would  accord  to  them  should  be 
resei-ved  from  the  property  for  their 
benc'tit:  and  secondly,  that  no  one 
person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire 
by  inheritance,  more  than  the  amount 
of  a  moderate  independence.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  the  whole  property  to  escheat 
to  the  state :  which  should  be  bound 
to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  descendants,  that  is,  such  a 
provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor 
ought  to  have  made,  their  circum- 
stances, capacities,  and  mode  of  bring- 
ingiip  being  considered. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  however, 
have  probablj  several  phases  of  im-  j 


provement  to  go  through,  before  ideas 
HO  far  removed  from  present  modi^e  -^ 
thinking  will  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration :  and  as,  among  the  re '<z- 
niscd  modes  of  determining  the  so 
cession  to  property,  some  must  be 
better  and  others  worse,  it  is  neceRsaiy 
to  consider  which  of  tbem  deserves 
the  preference.  As  an  intermedi.nte 
course,  therefore,  I  would  reoommer.d 
the  extension  to  all  property,  of  the 
present  English  law  of  inheritance 
affecting  personal  property  (frveJom  of 
bequest,  and,  in  case  of  intestacy,  eqnai 
division) :  except  that  no  rights  should 
be  acknowledged  in  collaterals,  and 
that  the  property  of  those"  who  have 
neither  descendants  nor  ascendants, 
and  make  no  will,  should  escheat  to 
the  state. 

The  laws  of  existing^  nations  deviata 
from  these  maxims  in  two  opposite 
ways.    In  England,   and  in  mo!>t  of 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of 
feudality  is  still  felt  in  the  laws,  one 
of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  respect  to 
land  and  other  immoveable  property,  is 
to  keep  it  together  in  Urge  masseg: 
accordingly,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  it 
passes,  generally    speaking   [Jot    the 
local  custom  of  a  few  places  is  dii^ 
ferent\  exclusively  to  the  eldest  son. 
And  tnough  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
is  not  binding  on   testators,  who  in 
England  have  nominally  the  power  of 
bequeathing  their    property    as  they 
please,  any  proprietor  may  so  exercise 
this  power  as  to  deprive  his  successors 
of  it,  by  entailing  the  property  on  one 
particular   line  of  his    desoendants: 
which,    besides    preventing    it   from 
passing  by  inheritance  in  any  other 
than    the   prescribed-  manner,   is  at- 
tended   with    the    incidental    conse- 
quence of  precluding  it   from  beiog 
sold ;  since  each  successive  possessor, 
having  only  a  life  interest  iu  the  pro- 
perty, cannot  alienate  it  for  a  longer 
period  than  his  own  life.     In  some 
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ther  conntries,  Buch  m  France,  the 
aw,  on  the  contrary,  compels  diTision 
•f  inheritances;  not  only,  in  case  of 
n testacy,  sharing  the  property,  both 
cal  and  personal,  equally  among  all 
lie  children,  or  fif  there  are  no 
-hil(lren)  amonj^  all  relatives  in  the 
;amo  degree  of  propinquity ;  hut  also 
jot  reco^^^nising  any  power  of  bequest, 
>r  rci'ogiiising  it  over  only  a  limited 
lortion  of  the  property,  the  remainder 
K'ing  subjected  to  compulsory  equal 
livi.sion. 

Neither  of  these  systems,  I  appre- 
lend,  was  introduced,  or  is  pernaps 
maintained,  in  the  countries  where  it 
'xists,  from  -any  general  conHide rations 
)t' justice,  or  any  foresight  of  economi- 
:al  consequences,  but  chiefly  from  poli- 
ical  motives ;  in  the  one  case  to  keep 
ip  large  hereditary  fortunes,  and  a 
landed  aristocracy;  in  the  other,  to 
break  these  down,  and  prevent  their 
resurrection.  The  first  object,  as  an 
Slim  of  national  policy,  I  conceive  to  be 
eminently  undesirable :  with  regard  to 
the  second,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
seems  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining 
it.  The  merit,  or  demerit,  however,  of 
either  purpose,  belongs  to  the  eeneral 
science  oi  politics,  not  to  the  limited 
department  of  that  science  which  is 
here  treated  of.  Each  of  the  two 
systems  is  a  real  and  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  intended  b^  it ; 
but  each,  as  it  appears  to  me,  achieves 
that  purpose  at  the  cost  of  much  mis- 
chief. 

§  2.  There  are  two  arguments  of 
an  economical  character,  whith  are 
urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One 
is,  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  industry 
and  ambition  of  vounger  children,  by 
leaving  them  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  This  argument 
was  put  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  complimentary  to 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  when  he  said, 
by  way  of  recommendation  of  primo- 
geniture, that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool 
in  a  family."  It  is  curious  that  a  de- 
fender of  aristocratic  institutions  should 
be  the  person  to  assert  that  to  inherit 
such  a  fortune  as  takes  away  any 
necessity  for  exertion,  is  generally  fatal 


to  activity  and  strength  of  mind :  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  how- 
ever, the  proposition,  with  some  aUow- 
ance  for  exaggeration,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  whatever  force  there 
in  in  the  argument,  counts  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  cnildren,  to  a  mere  provision,  and 
dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool" 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  willing  to 
tolerate.  If  unearned  riches  are  so 
pernicious  to  the  character,  one  does 
not  see  why,  in  order  to  witiihold  the 
poison  from  the  junior  membera  of  a 
family,  there  should  be  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and 
administer  them  in  the  largest  possible 
dose  to  one  selected  victim.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  inflict  this  great  evil  on 
the  eldest  son,  for  want  of  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  a  large  fortune. 

Some  writers,  however,  look  upon 
the  effect  of  primogeniture  in  stimulat- 
ing industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much 
on  the  poverty  of  tuc  younger  children, 
as  on  the  contrast  between  that  poverty 
and  the  riches  of  the  elder ;  thinking 
it  indispensable  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  hive,  that  there  should 
be  a  huge  drone  here  and  there,  to  im- 
press the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  honey.  "  Their 
inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  younger 
children,  "  and  their  desire  to  escape 
from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attain 
to  the  same  level  with  their  elder 
brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  energy 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise 
feel.  But  the  advantage  of  preserving 
large  estates  from  being  frittered  down 
by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not 
limited  to  its  influence  over  the  vounger 
children  of  their  owners.  U  raises 
universally  the  standard  of  competence, 
and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
which  set  industry  in  motion.  The 
manner  of  living  among  the  great  land- 
lords is  that  in  which  eveiy  one  is  am- 
bitious of  being  able  to  indulge ;  and 
their  habits  of  expense,  thougn  some- 
times injurious  to  themselves,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  other  classes,  who 
never  think  their  fortunes  sufiiciently 
ample,  unless  they  will  enable  them  to 
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emulate  tlie  splendour  of  the  richest 
landlords;  so  that  the  custom  of  pri- 
mogeniture seems  to  render  all  classes 
more  industrious,  and  to  augment  at 
the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and 
the  scale  of  enjoTment."  * 

The  portion  of  truth,  I  can  hardly 
say  contained  in  these  ohservations, 
but  recalleil  by  them,  I  apprehend  to 
be,  that  a  state  of  complete  equality  of 
fortunes  would  not  be   favourable  to 
active   exertion    for  the    increase   of 
wealth.     Speaking  of  the  mass,  it  is  as 
true  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinc- 
tions— of  talent,  knowledire,  virtue — 
that  those  who  already  have,  or  think 
they  have,  as  much  of  it  as  their  neigh- 
bours, wiU  seldom  exert  themselves  to 
acquire  more.     But  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  that  society  shonld  provide  a 
set  of  persons  with  large  fortunes,  to 
fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standing  to  be 
looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration, 
by  the  aspiring  poor.     The  fortunes 
which  people  have  acquired  for  tbem- 
selves,  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well,  indeed    much  better;    since  a 
person  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  somebody  who  has 
earned  a  fortune,  than  by  the  mere 
sight  of  somebody  who  possesses  one ; 
and  the  former  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
ample of  prudence  and  frugality  as  well 
as  industry,  while    the    latter  much 
oftener  sets  an  example  of  profuse  ex- 
pense, which  spreads,  with  peniicious 
effect,  to  the  very  class  on  whom  the 
eight  of  riches  is  supposed  to  have  so 
beneficial  an  influence,  namely,  those 
whose  weakness  of  mind,  and  taste  for 
ostentation,  make   "the  splendour  of 
the  richest    landlords"  attract  them 
with  the  most  potent  spell.    In  Ame- 
rica there  are  few  or  no  hereditaiy 
fortunes;    yet  industrial  energy,  and 
the  ardour  of  accumulation,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  particularly  backward 
in  that  part  of  the  world.    When  a 
country  has  once  fairly  entered  into 
the  industrial    career,   which  is    the 
principal  occupation  of  the  modem,  as 

*  Prineiplea  of  PolUieal  Seonomy,  ed. 
3643,  p.  264.  There  ii  mnoh  more  to  the 
■ome  effect  in  the  more  recent  troatue  by 
the  same  author,  0»  tk*  Succftnon  to  Pro- 
pertjf  vacant  bg  Ihatk. 


war  was  that  of  the  ancient  and 
diseval  world,  the  desire  of  acquisitioQ 
by  industry  needs  no  factitioiu  8timo> 
luB :  the  advantages  natnrally  inherent 
in  riches,  and  the  character  thej  as- 
sume of  a  test  by  which  talent  anJ 
success  in  life  lire  nabitually  measured, 
are  an  ample  security  for  their  being 
pursued  with  sufficient  inten^iity  and 
zeal.  As  to  the  deeper  considerution, 
that  the  difmsion  of  wealth,  and  not  its 
concentration,  is  desirable,  and  that 
the  more  wholesome  state  of  society  is 
not  that  in  which  immense  fortunes 
are  possessed  by  a  few  and  ooyeted  bj 
all,  but  that  m  which  the  greatest 
possible  numbers  possess  and  are  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  competency, 
which  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  refer 
to  it  in  this  place,  only  to  show,  bow 
widely  separated,  on  social  questions, 
is  the  entire  mode  of  thou^t  of  the 
defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that 
which  is  partially  promulgated  in  the 
present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  argnment  in 
favour  of  primogeniture,  has   special 
reference  to  landed  property.     It  is 
contended,  that  the  habit  of  dividing 
inheritances  equally,  or  with  an  ap- 
proach to  equality,  among  children, 
promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
poi-tions  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner. 
This  argument,  eternally  reproduc^ 
has  again  and  again  been  refuted  by 
English  and  Continental  writers,     it 
proceeds  on  a  supposition  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  on  which  all  the 
theorems    of    political    economy   are 
grounded.    It  assumes  that  mankind 
in  general  will  habitually  act  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  their  immediate 
and  oibvious  pecuniary  interest.    For 
the  ditision  of  the  inheritance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land ; 
which  may  be  held  in  common,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  France 
and  Belgium ;  or  may  become  the  pro- 
perty of   one  of   the  coheirs,   being 
chai*ged  with  the  shares  of  the  others 
by  way  of  mortgage ;  or  they  may  sell 
it  outright,  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
When  the  division  of  the  land  would 
diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the 
direct  inteppst  of  the  heirs  to  adopt 
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some  one  of  tkese  arrangements.  Sup- 
posing, however,  what  the  argument 
assumes,  that  eitner  from  legal  difficul- 
ties or  from  their  own  stupidity  and 
barbarism,  they  would  not,  if  left  to 
thcmselveB,  obey  the  dictates  of  this 
obvious  interest,  but  would  insist  upon 
cutting  up  the  land  bodily  into  ec^ual 
parcels,  with  the  effect  of  impoverish- 
ing themselves ;  this  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  a  law  such  as  exists  in 
France,  of  compulsory  division,  but  can 
be  no  reason  why  testators  should  be 
discouraged  from  exercising  the  right 
of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the 
role  of  eauality,  since  it  would  always 
be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  tne 
division  of  the  inheritance  should  take 
place  without  dividing  the  land  itself. 
That  the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of 
primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case  bv 
facts  against  the  custom  of  equal  divi- 
sion, are  equally  abortive,  has  been 
shown  in  a  former  place.  In  all  coun- 
tries, or  parts  of  countries,  in  which 
the  division  of  inheritances  is  accom- 
panied bv  small  holdings,  it  is  because 
small  holdings  are  the  general  system 
of  the  country,  even  on  the  estates  of 
the  great  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  case  of  locial  utility 
can  be  made  out  for  primogeniture,  it 
stands  sufficiently  condemned  by  the 

general  princi{)le8  of  justice ;  being  a 
road  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
one  person  and  of  another,  grounded 
solely  on  an  accident.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  to  make  out  any  case 
of  economical  evil  against  primogeni- 
ture. Such  a  case,  however,  and  a 
yeiy  strong  one,  may  be  made.  It  is 
a  natural  effect  of  primogeniture  to 
make  the  landlords  a  needy  class. 
The  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom, 
is  to  keep  the  land  together  in  large 
masses,  and  this  it  commonly  accom- 

Elishes ;  but  the  legal  proprietor  of  a 
irge  domain  is  not  necessarily  the 
bond  fide  owner  of  the  whole  income 
which  it  yields.  It  is  usually  charged, 
in  each  generation,  with  provisions  for 
the  other  children.  If  is  often  charged 
■til]  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent 
expenditure  of  the  proprietor.  Great 
landowners  are  generally  improvident 
in  their  expenses ;  they  live  up  to  their 


incomes  when  $,i  the  highest,  and  if 
any  change  of  circumstances  diminishes 
their  resources,  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore they  make  up  their  minds  to  re- 
trench. Spendthrifts  in  other  classes 
are  mined,  and  disappear  from  society ; 
but  the  spendthrift  landlord  usually 
holds  fast  to  his  land,  even  when  he 
has  become  a  mere  receiver  of  its  rents 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  same 
desire  to  keep  up  the  "  splendour''  of 
the  family,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  indisposes 
the  owner  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  set 
free  the  remainder ;  their  apparent  are 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  their 
real  means,  and  they  are  under  a  per- 
petual temptation  to  proportion  their 
expenditure  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  the  latter.  From  such  causes  a9 
these,  in  almost  all  countries  of  great 
landowners,  the  majority  of  landed 
estates  are  deeply  mortgaged;  and 
instead  of  having  capital  to  spare  for 
iinprevements,  it  requires  all  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  caused  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  to  prci^erve  the 
class  from  being  impoverished. 

9  8.  To  avert  this  impoverishment, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  contrivance  of 
entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  holder, 
having  only  a  life  interest,  was  unable 
to  burthen  his  successor.  The  land 
thus  passing,  free  from  debt,  into  the 
possession  of  the  heir,  the  family  could 
not  be  ruined  by  the  improvidence  of 
its  existing  representative.  The  eco- 
nomical evils  arising  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  property  were  partly  of  the 
same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater,  than  those  arising  from 
primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor 
could  not  now  ruin  his  successors,  but 
he  could  still  ruin  himselt :  he  was  not 
at  all  more  likely  than  in  tiie  former 
case  to  have  the  means  necessary  for 
improving  the  property :  while,  even  if 
he  nad,  lie  was  still  less  likely  to  em- 
ploy them  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
oenefit  was  to  accrue  to  a  person  whom 
the^  entail  made  independent  of  him, 
while  he  had  probably  younger  chil- 
dren to  proride  for,  in  whose  favonr  he 
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could  not  now  charge  tbe  estate. 
While  thus  disahled  from  heing  him- 
self an  improver,  neither  could  he  sell 
the  estate  to  somehodj  who  would; 
since  entail  precludes  alienation.  In 
general  he  has  even  heen  unable  to 
grant  leases  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
liie  ;  "for,"  says  Blackstone,  "if  such 
leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  cover 
of  lokig  leases,  the  issue  might  have 
been  virtually  disinherited;"  and  it 
has  been  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to 
relax,  by  statute,  the  rigour  of  entails, 
in  order  to  allow  either  of  long  leases, 
or  of  the  execution  of  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  being 
assured  of  succeeding  to  the  family 
property,  however  undeserving  of  it, 
and  bemg  aware  of  this  from  nis  ear- 
liest years,  has  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  chances  of  growing  up  idle, 
dissipated,  and  profligate. 

In  Enj^land  the  power  of  entail  is 
more  limited  by  law,  than  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  other  countries  where  it 
exists.  A  landowner  can  settle  his 
property  upon  any  number  of  persons 
successively  who  are  living  at  the  time, 
and  upon  one  unborn  person,  on  whose 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
entail  expires,  and  the  land  becomes  his 
absolute  property.  An  estate  may  in 
this  manner  be  transmitted  through  a 
son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  living  when 
the  deed  is  executed,  to  an  unborn 
child  of  that  grandson  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  power  of  entail  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  do  any 
mischief:  in  truth,  however,  it  is  much 
larger  than  it  seems.  Entails  verv 
rarely  expire ;  the  first  heir  of  entail, 
when  of  age,  joins  with  the  existing 
possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  entail  for  a  further 
term.  Lar^e  properties  therefore,  are 
rarely  liee  for  any  considerable  period, 
from  the  restraints  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment; though  the  mischief  is  in  one 
respect  mitigated,  since  in  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  for  one  more  genera- 
tion, the  estate  is  usually  charged  with 
a  provision  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
best  syst-em  of  landed  property  is  that 
in  which  land  is  moat  completely  an 


object  of  commerce ;  psBsing  readOr 
from  hand  to  hand  wb^n  a  boyer  can 
be  found  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
offer  a  greater  sum  for  the  land,  than 
the  value  of  the  income  drawn  from  it 
by  its  existing  possessor.  This  c: 
course  is  not  meant  of  ornamental  pn^ 
perty,  which  is  a  source  of  expense,  Lf< 
profit ;  but  only  of  land  employed  t> 
industrial  uses,  and  held  for  the  6ake<>t 
the  income  which  it  affords.  What- 
ever facilitates  the  sale  of  land,  tends 
to  make  it  a  more  productive  instru- 
ment for  the  community  at  larg«; 
whatever  prevents  or  restricts  its  ssuf , 
subtracts  from  its  usefulness.  No«, 
not  only  has  entail  this  effect,  bnt  pri- 
mogeniture also.  The  desire  to  keep 
land  together  in  large  mawBea,  fr^j&i 
other  motives  than  that  of  promodi^ 
its  productiveness,  often  pxievenu 
changes  and  alienations  which  would 
increase  its  efficiency  as  an  instre- 
ment. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law 
which,  like  the  French,  restricts  the 
power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compa»», 
and  compels  the  equal  division  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  nart  of  the  pro- 
perty among  the  children,  seems  to 
me,  though  on  different  groonds,  ako 
very  seriously  objectionable.  The  only 
reason  for  recosnising  in  the  children 
any  claim  at  all  to  more  than  a  pro- 
vision, sufficient  to  launch  them  in  life, 
and  enable  them  to  find  a  livelihood, 
is  grounded  on  the  expressed  or  pre- 
sumed wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  claim 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own, 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  pretensions 
of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  theirs. 
To  control  the  rightful  owner's  liberty 
of  gift,  by  creating  in  the  children  a 
legal  right  superior  to  it,  is  to  post- 
pone a  real  claim  to  an  imaginary  one. 
To  this  great  and  paramount  objectioo 
to  the  law,  numerous  secondair  ones 
may  be  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  that 
the  parent  should  treat  the  ddldien 
with  impartiality,  and  not  make  as 
eldest  son  or  a  favourite,  impartial 
division  is  not  alwavs  synonymous 
with  equal  division.  Some  of  tlTe  chil- 
dren may,  without  fault  of  their  own, 
be  less  capable  than  others  of  pro> 
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Tiding  for  themaelyes :  some  may,  by 
other  means  than  their  own  exertions, 
be  already  provided  for:   and  impar- 
tiality may  therefore  require  that  the 
rule  observed  should   not  be  one   of 
eauality,  but  of  compensation.    Even 
'wnen  equality  is  the  object,  there  are 
sometimes  better  means  of  attaining  it, 
than  the  inflexible  rules  by  which  law 
must  necessarily  proceed.     If  one  of 
the  coheirs,  being  of  a  quarrelsome  or 
litigious   disposition,  stands  upon  his 
utmost  rights,   the  law  cannot  make 
equitable  acyustments;   it  cannot  ap- 
portion the  property  as  seems  best  for 
the  collective  interest  of  all  concerned ; 
if  there  are  several  parcels  of  land, 
and   the  heirs    cannot    agree   about 
their  value,   the    law  cannot   give  a 
parcel   to   each,   but   every  separate 
parcel  must  be  either  put  up  to  sale  or 
divided :  if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  which  would 
be  destroyed,  as  such,  by  subdivision, 
it  must  be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sa- 
crifice both  of  money  and  of  feeling. 
But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  the 
parent  could.    By  means  of  the  liberty 
of  bequest,  all  these  points  might  be 
determined  according  to  reason  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  principle 
of  equal  division  might  be  the  better  ob- 
served, because  the  testator  was  eman- 
cipated from  its  letter.      Finally,  it 
would  not  then  be  necessary,  as  under 
the  compulsory  system  it  is,  that  the 
law  should  interfere  authoritatively  in 
the  concerns  of  individuals,  not  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  death,  but  through- 
out life,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  parents  to  frustrate  the 
legal  claims  of  their  heirs,  under  colour 
of  gifts  and  other  alienations  irUer  vivos. 
In  conclusion;   all   owners  of  pro- 
perty should,  I  conceive,  have  power 
to  dispose  by  will  of  every  part  of  it, 
but  not  to  determine  the  person  who 
sbould  succeed  to  it  after  the  death  of 
all  who  were  living  when  the  will  was 
made.     Under   what    restrictions   it 
should  be  allowable  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty to  one  person  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  another  person  already  in 
existence,  is  a  question  belonging  to 
general  legislation,  not  to    political 


economy.  Such  settlements  wonld  be 
no  greater  hindrance  to  alienation  than 
any  case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the 
consent  of  persons  actually  m  existence 
is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  any 
new  arrangement  respecting  the  pny 
perty. 

§  5.  From  the  subject  of  Inherit- 
ance I  now  pass  to  that  of  Contracts, 
and  among  these,  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  I>'iw8  of  Partnership. 
How  much  of  good  or  evil  depends 
upon  these  laws,  and  how  important  it 
is  that  thev  should  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, is  evident  to  all  who  recognise 
in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  the  ^reat  economical  necessity 
of  modern  industry.  The  progress  of 
the  productive  arts  requiring  that 
many  sorts  of  industrial  occupation 
should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and 
larger  capitals,  the  productive  power  of 
industry  must  suffer  bv  whatever  im- 
pedes the  formation  of  large  capitals 
through  the  aggregation  of  smaller 
ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  magni- 
tude, belonging  to  single  owners,  do 
not,  in  most  countries,  exist  in  the 
needful  abundance,  and  would  be  still 
less  numerous  if  the  laws  favoured  the 
diffusion  instead  of  the  concentratior* 
of  property :  while  it  is  most  unde- 
sirable that  all  those  improved  pro- 
cesses, and  those  means  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  production,  which  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  large  funds, 
should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  individuals,  through  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  persons  of  mo* 
derate  or  small  means  in  associating 
their  capital.  Finally,  I  must  repeat 
my  conviction,  that  the  industrial  eco- 
nomy which  divides  society  absolutely 
into  two  portions,  the  payers  of  wages 
and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first 
counted  hj  thousands  and  the  last  by 
millions,  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable 
of,  indefinite  duration :  and  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  this  system  for  one 
of  combination  without  dependence,  and 
unity  of  interest  instead  of  oi^anized 
hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
future  developments  of  the  Partnership 
prinoiple. 
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Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  country 
whose  laws  do  not  throw  great,  and  in 
most  cases,  intentional  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  any  numerous 
partnership.  In  £lngland  it  is  already 
a  senous  discouragement,  that  differ- 
evaces  among  partners  are,  practically 
speaking,  only  capable  of  adjudication 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery :  which  is 
oflen  worse  than  placing  such  questions 
out  of  the  pale  of  all  Taw ;  smce  anj 
one  of  the  disputant  parties,  who  is 
either  dishonest  or  litigious,  can  involve 
the  others  at  his  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
pense, trouble,  and  anxiety,  which  are 
the  unavoiilable  accompaniments  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  without  their  having 
the  power  of  freeing  then^elves  from 
the  infliction  even  by  breaking  up  the 
association.*  Besides  this,  it  required, 
until  lately,  a  separate  act  of  the  legis- 
lature before  any  joint-stock  association 
could  legally  constitute  itself,  and  be 
empowered  to  act  as  one  body.  By  a 
statute  passed  a  few  years  ago,  this 
necessity  is  done  away ;  but  the  statute 
in  Question  is  described  bv  competent 
autnorities  as  a  "  mass  oi  confusion," 
of  which  they  say  that  there  "never  was 
Buch  an  infliction*'  on  persons  entering 

*  Mr.  Cecil  Fane,  the  GommiAsioner  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Conrt,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
says :  "  I  remember  a  short  time  ago  reading 
a  writt«-n  statement  by  two  eminent  solici- 
tors, who  said  that  tney  had  icnown  many 
partnership  accounts  go  into  Chancery,  but 
that  they  never  knew  one  come  out.  .  .  . 
Very  few  of  the  persons  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  partnerships  of  this  kind" 
(co-operative  associations  of  working  men) 
*'  have  any  idea  of  the  truth,  namely,  that 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  amongst 
partners  is  really  impracticable. 

*'  Do  thet  not  know  that  one  partner  may 
rob  the  other  without  any  possibility  of  ids 
obtaining  redreraP  —  The  fact  is  so;  but 
whether  they  know  it  or  not  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say.'^ 

This  flagrant  injustice  is,  in  Mr.  Fane's 

Siinion,  wholly  attributable  to  the  defecta  of 
e  tribunal.  "  My  opinion  is,  that  if  there 
it  one  thing  more  easy  than  another,  it  is  the 
settlement  of  partnership  questions,  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  everything  which  is 
done  in  a  partnership  is  entered  in  the 
books;  the  evidence  therefore  is  at  hand;  if 
tiierefore  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding  were 
once  adopted,  the  difficulty  would  altogether 
vaiii8h."->-Mintttes  of  Evidence  annexed  to 
11m  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oil  tbi0 
ft»W  of  r«niMnbip  (1861}|  pp.  8^7, 


into  p;irtnc't>liip.h  When  «numbf;r(*f 
persons,  whether  few  or  many,  freely 
desire  to  unite  their  funds  for  a  com- 
mon undertaking,  not  asking  any  pe^ni* 
liar  privilege,  nor  the  power  to  dispos- 
sess any  one  of  property,  the  law  c?.n 
have  no  good  reason  for  throwing  ii:- 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realiz»itii«!i 
of  the  project.  On  compliance  with  a 
few  simple  conditions  of  pablicity,  any 
body  01  persons  ought  to  have  tbe 
power  of  constituting  themselves  iDti 
a  joint-stock  company,  or  ndiii  fli 
nom  coUectiff  without  asking  lean 
either  of  any  public  officer  or  of  pailia- 
ment.  As  an  association  of  many 
partners  must  practically  be  under  the 
management  of  a  few,  every  facility 
ought  to  be  aflbrded  to  the  body  for 
exercising  the  necessary  control  aihi 
check  over  those  few,  whether  they  be 
themselves  members  of  the  associatirin, 
or  merely  its  hired  servants :  and  ia 
this  point  the  English  system  is  still  at 
a  lamentable  distance  from  the  standaid 
of  perfection. 

§  6.  Whatever  facilities,  however, 
English  law  might  give  to  araocintiobs 
formed  on  the  principles  of  ordinary 
partnership,  there  is  one  sort  of  jaiotp 
stock  association  which  until  the  year 
1855  it  absolutely  disallowed,  and 
which  could  onlv  be  called  into  exi^^t- 
ence  by  a  special  act  either  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  crown.  I  mean,  asw* 
ciations  with  limited  liability. 

Associations  with  limited  liability 
are  of  two  kinds :  in  one,  the  liability 
of  all  the  partners  is  limited,  in  the 
other  that  of  some  of  them  only.  The 
first  is  the  Anonymous  Society  of  the 
French  law,  which  in  England  had 
until  lately  no  other  name  than  that  q( 
"  chartered  company  :*'  meaning  there- 
by a  joint-stock  company  whose  share- 
holders, by  a  charter  from  the  crown  or 
a  special  enactment  of  the  legislature, 
stood  exempted  from  any  liability  for 
the  debts  of  the  concern,  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The 
other  species  of  limited  partnership  ii 
that  known  to  the  French  law  under 
the  name  oiGommandUe;  of  thisi  wbid) 

t  B«port|  ut  ivprsi  p.  W^ 
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in  England  Is  still  nnrecvf»&ised  and 
illegal,  I  shall  Bpeak  presently. 

if  a  number  of  persons  choose  to  as- 
Bociate  for  carrying  on  any  operation 
of  commerce  or  industry,  agreeing 
among  themselves  and  announcing  to 
those  with  whom  they  deal  that  the 
members  of  the  association  do  not  un- 
dertake to  he  responsible  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  subscribed  capital ;  is 
there  any  reason  that  the  law  should 
raise  objections  to  this  proceeding,  and 
should  impose  on  them  the  unlimited 
responsibility  which  they  disclaim? 
For  whose  sake  ?  Not  for  that  of  the 
partners  themseWes;  for  it  is  they 
whom  the  limitation  of  responsibility 
beneilta  and  protects.  It  must  there- 
fore he  for  the  sake  of  third  parties ; 
namely,  those  who  may  have  transac- 
tions with  the  association,  and  to  whom 
it  may  run  in  debt  beyond  what  the 
subscribed  capital  suffices  to  pay.  But 
nobody  is  obli.<;c'd  to  deal  with  the  as- 
sociation ;  still  less  is  any  one  obliged 
to  give  it  uiilimited  credit.  The  class 
of  persons  with  whom  Such  associa- 
tions have  dealings  are  in  general  per- 
fectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  there  seems  no  reason  that 
the  law  should  be  more  careful  of  their 
interest  than  they  will  themselves  be  ; 
provided  no  false  representation  is  held 
out,  and  they  are  aware  irom  the  first 
what  they  have  to  trust  to.  The  law 
is  warranted  in  requiring  frum  all 
joint-stock  associations  with  limited 
responsibility,  not  only  that  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  they  profess  to 
carry  on  business  should  either  he  ac- 
tually paid  up  or  security  given  for  it 
(if,  indeed,  with  complete  publicity, 
Buch  a  reouircment  ivould  be  neces- 
8arv)  but  al^o  that  such  accounts  should 
he  kept,  accessible  to  individuals,  and 
if  needful,  published  to  the  world,  as 
shall  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  at 
any  time  the  exifitlfag  state  of  the 
company's  aifairs,  and  to  It&rtt  whether 
the  capital  which  is  the  sole  SecuHty 
for  thd  en[;agcments  into  which  they 
enter,  still  subsist  imimpaired:  the 
fidelity  of  suth  accounts  being  ^uafded 
by  sumclent  penalties.  When  the  law 
hks  thus  aflorded  tb  indiridttals  all 
pructicaUe  means  of  Iwowihg  tli<»  cir- 


cumstances which  ought  to  enter  into 
their  prudential  calculations  in  dealing 
with  the  company,  there  seems  nu 
more  need  for  interfering  with  indivi- 
dnal  judgment  in  this  sort  of  transac- 
tiotis,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  urged  for  sucti 
interference  is,  that  the  managers  of 
an  association  with  limited  responsi- 
bility, not  risking  their  whole  fortunes 
in  tne  event  of  loss,  while  in  case  of 
gain  they  might  profit  largely,  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  exercising 
due  circumspection,  and  are  under  the 
temptation  of  exposing  the  funds  of 
the  association  to  improper  hazards. 
It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that 
associations  with  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, if  they  have  rich  shareholders, 
can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be 
reckless  in  their  transactions,  improper 
credit  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
would  be  given  to  companies  equally 
ill-conducted  whose  creditors  had  only 
the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  on.*  lo 
whichever  side  the  balance  of  evil  in- 
clines, it  is  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  to  the  shareholders  them- 
selves than  to  third  parties;  since, 
with  proper  securities  for  publicity, 
the  4»pital  of  ati  association  with 
limited  liability  could  not  be  engaged 
in  hazards  beyond  those  ordinarily  in- 
cident to  the  business  it  carries  on, 
without  the  fact's  being  known,  and 
becoming  the  subject  of  comments  by 
which  the  credit  of  the  body  would  bo 
likely  to  be  afiected  in  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  circumstances  would 
justify.  If|  under  securities  for  pub- 
licity, it  were  found  in  practice  that 
companies,  formed  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  responsibility,  were  more 
skilfnlly  and  more  cautiously  managed, 
companies  with  limited  liability  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  an  eaual  compe- 
tition with  them ;  and  would  therefore 
rarely  be  formed,  unless  when  such 
limitation  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  necessaiy  amount  of  capita) 
bottld  be  raised :  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  veiT  unreasonable  to  say  that 
their  fbrtiltitidn  ought  to  be  prevented, 

*  See  the   ite^  atr^df  referred  to 
pp*  1^1M« 
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It  may  further  be  remarked,  that 
although,  with  equality  of  capital,  a 
company  of  limited  liability  offers  a 
somewhat  less  security  to  thofle  who 
deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which  every 
shareholder  is  responsible  with  his 
whole  fortune,  yet  even  the  weaker  of 
these  two -securities  is  in  some  respects 
stronger  than  that  which  an  individual 
capitalist  can  afford.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  such  security  as 
can  be  founded  on  his  unlimited  lia- 
bility, but  not  that  derived  from  pub- 
licity of  transactions,  or  from  a  known 
and  large  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 
This  topic  is  well  treated  in  an  able 
paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  published  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July 
1843.* 

"  While   third   parties  who  trade 
with  individuals,"   says  this  writer, 
,  "scarcely  ever  know,  except  by  ap- 
proximation, and  even  that  most  vague 
and  uncertain,  what  is  the  amount  of 
capital  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  contracts  made  with  them,  those 
who  trade  with  an  anonymous  society 
can  obtain  full  information  if  they  seek 
it,  and  perform  their  operations  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  tnat  cannot  exist 
in  the  other  case.    Again,  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but 
himself.    Even  his  confidential  clerk 
may  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  make  may 
not  all  be  of  a  character  to  require 
that  they  be  entered  in  his  day-book. 
It  is  a  secret  confined  to  himself;  one 
which  transpires  rarely,  and  always 
slowly;  one  which  is  nnveiled  only 
when  the  catastrophe  has  occurredf. 
On  the  contrary,  the  anonymous  so- 
ciety neither  can  nor  ou^ht  to  borrow, 
without  the  fact  becoming  known  to 
all  the  world — directors,  clerks,  share- 
holders, and  the  public.  Its  operations 
partake  in  some  respects,  of  the  nature 
of  those  of  governments.    The  light  of 
day  penetrates  in  every  direction,  and 
there  can  be  no  secrets  from  those  who 

*  The  quotation  is  from  a  tranaktion  pub- 
luhed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  in  an  Amenoan 
periodical,  Humf$  Um-dkamtrt  UagamM,  for 
May  and  June  1846. 


seek  for  information.  Thas  all  is  fixed, 
recorded,  known,  of  the  capital  and 
debts  in  the  case  of  the  aiionymoios 
society,  while  all  is  uncertain  «uid  un- 
known in  the  case  of  the  individual 
trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  wcwild 
ask  the  reader,  presents  the  most 
favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest  gua- 
rantee, to  the  view  of  those  who  trade 
with  them  ? 

"Again,   availing   himself   of    the 
obscurity    in    which  his    affiiirs    are 
shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  to  in- 
crease, the  private  trader  is  enabl&i, 
so  long  as  his  business  appears  pros- 
perous, to  produce  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  his  means  far  exceeding  the 
reality,  and  thus  to  establish  a  credit 
not  justified  by  those  means.     ^V^xen 
losses    occur,    and    he    sees    himself 
threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world 
is  still  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and 
he  finds  himself  enabled  to  contract 
debts  far  beyond    the  possibility  of 
payment.    The  fatal  day  arrives,  and 
the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  ^reat^ 
than  had  been  anticipated,  while  the 
means  of  payment  are  as  much  lee. 
Even  this  is  not  all.    The  same  ob- 
scurity which  has  served  him  so  well 
thus  far,  when  desiring  to  magnify  his 
capital  and  increase  nis  credit,  now 
afibrds  him  the  opportunity  of  placinz 
a  part  of  that  capital  beyond  the  reach 
of  his   creditors.     It  becomes   dimi- 
nished, if  not  annihilated.      It  hides 
itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor 
the  activity  of  creditors,  can  bring  it 
forth  from  the  dark  corners  in  which 

it  is  placed Our  readers  can 

readily  determine  for  themselves  if 
practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  easy 
in  the  case  of  the  anonymous  society. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are 
possible,  but  we  think  tj^at  they  will 
agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its 
organization,  and  the  necessary  pub- 
licity that  attends  all  its  actions,  the 
liability  to  such  occurrences  is  very 
greatly  diminiHhed." 

The  laws  of  most  countries,  £ngland 
included,  have  erred  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner with  regard  to  joint-stock  oon>- 
panies.  While  they  have  been  most 
unreasonably  jealous  of  allowing  such 
Mflociations  to  exist,  especially  with 


PARTNERSHIP. 


iiTiited  responsibility,  they  have  gene- 
ally  neglected  the  enforcement  of 
>iiblicity ;  the  best  security  to  the 
>ublic  against  any  danger  .which  might 
irise  from  thi*  description  of  partner- 
ihips ;  and  a  security  quite  as  much 
equired  in  the  case  of  those  associa- 
ions  of  the  kind  in  question,  which, 
>y  an  exception  from  their  general 
)ractice,  they  suffered  to  exist.  Eyen 
11  the  instance  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  holds  a  monopoly  from  the 
legislature,  and  has  had  partial  control 
>ver  a  matter  of  so  much  public  inte- 
rest as  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  it  is  only  within  these  few 
years  that  any  puolicity  has  been  en- 
forced ;  and  the  publicity  was  at  first 
of  an  extremely  incomplete  character, 
though  now,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses, probably  at  length  sufficient. 

§  7.  The  other  kind  of  limited  part- 
nership which  demands  our  attention, 
is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner 
or  partners  are  responsible  with  their 
whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  but  have  others  associated 
with  them  who  contribute  only  definite 
sums,  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 
beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the 
profits  according  to  any  rule  which 
may  be  agreed  on.  This  is  called 
partnership  in  commandite:  and  the 
partners  with  limited  liability  (to 
whom,  by  the  French  law,  all  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  the  con- 
cern is  interdicted)  are  known  by  the 
name  eommanditairet.  Such  partner- 
ships are  not  allowed  by  English  law : 
in  all  priyate  partnerships,  whoever 
shares  m  the  profits  is  hable  for  the 
debts,  to  as  plenary  an  extent  as  the 
managing  partner. 

For  such  prohibition  no  satisfactory 
defence  has  oyer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  made.  Even  the  insufficient 
reason  given  against  limiting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  snareholders  in  a  ioint- 
stock  company,  does  not  apply  nere ; 
there  being  no  diminution  of  the 
motives  to  circumspect  management, 
since  all  who  take  any  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  concern  are  liable  with 
their  whole  fortunes.  To  third  parties, 
again,  the  security  is  improved  by  the 
r.E. 


existence  of  coiuTnandito ;  since  the 
amount  subscribed  by  commaiulit^iiix'.s 
is  all  of  it  ayailable  to  creditors,  tlio 
commanditaires  losing  their  whole  in- 
vestment before  any  creditor  can  Jose 
anything;  while,  if  instead  of  becoming 
partners  to  that  amount,  they  had  lent 
the  sum  at  an  interest  equal  to  the 

Erofit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would 
ave  shared  with  the  other  creditois 
in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  diminish- 
ing pro  rata  the  dividend  obtained  by 
all.  while  the  practice  of  commandite 
thus  conduces  to  the  interest  of  cre- 
ditors, it  is  oflen  highly  desirable  for 
the  contracting  parties  themselves. 
The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  than  they  could  borrow  on 
their  own  security;  and  persons  are 
induced  to  aid  useful  undertakings,  by 
embarking  limited  portions  of  capital 
in  them,  when  they  would  not,  and 
often  could  not  pruaently,  have  risked 
their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances  of 
the  enterprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
where  due  facilities  are  afforded  to 
joint-stock  companies,  commandite 
partnerships  are  not  required.  But 
there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which  the 
commandite  principle  must  always 
be  better  acuipted  than  the  joint- 
stock  principle.  "  Suppose,"  says  M. 
Coquelin,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a 
capital  to  carry  his  invention  into 
practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capi- 
talists, he  must  offer  them  a  share  of 
the  anticipated  benefit ;  they  must  as- 
sociate themselves  with  him  in  the 
chances  of  its  success.  In  such  a  case, 
which  of  the  forms  would  he  select? 
Not  a  common  partnership,  certainly ;" 
for  various  reasons,  and  especially  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  partner 
with  capital,  willing  to  risk  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  success  of  the  inven- 
tion.*   *'  Neither  would  he  select  the 


tt  I 


There  haa  been  a  great  deal  of  coin- 
miaeration  profeued,"  says  Mr.  Dizncan, 
solicitor,  "  towards  the  poor  inventor ;  ho 
haa  been  oppressed  by  the  high  cost  of 
patents ;  but  his  chief  oppression  has  been 
the  partnership  ]aw,  wmch  prevents  hU 
^tting  any  one  to  help  him  to  develop  his 
invention.  He  ia  a  poor  man,  and  therefore 
cannot  dve  seourity  to  a  creditor ;  no  onit 
I  will  lend  him  money;   the  rate  of  interest 
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of  joint-stock  company,  "  m  Trhich  he 
might  be  saperscded  as  mani^er.  He 
would  stand,  in  such  an  association,  on 
no  hotter  footing  than  any  other  share- 
holder, and  he  might  he  lost  in  the 
crowd ;   whereas,  the  association  ex- 


necessity  which  M.  Coqnelin  aacribn 
to  it.  Yet  the  inconveniences  are  not 
small,  which  arise  indirectij  ham  thon 
provisions  of  the  law  by  which  eTeiy 
one  who  shares  in  the  jprofits  of  a  cq3> 
cem  is  subject  to  the  lull  liablfitiesof 


isting,  as  it  were,  by  and  for  him,  the  an  nnlimited  partnership.  It  is  impoe- 
management  would  appear  to  belong  sibfe  to  say  how  man/  or  what  naefol 
to  him  as  a  matter  oi  right.  Cases  modes  of  combination  are  readerpd 
occur  in  which  a  merchant  or  a  manu-  •  impracticable  by  this  state  of  the  law. 
facturer,  without  being  precisely  an  '  It  is  snfficient  for  its  condemn&tiAD 
inventor,  has  undeniable  claims  to  the  that,  miless  in  some  way  relaxed,  it  b 
management  of  an  undertaking,  from  inconsistent  with  the  paynaent  of  wagps 
the  possession  of  qualities  peculiarly  in  part  by  a  percentage  on  profits;  in 
calculated  to  promote  its  success.  So  i  other  words,  the  association  of  the 
great,  indeed,  continues  M.  Coquelin,  |  operatives  as  virtaal  partners  with  the 
"  is  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  for    capitalist.* 


the  limited  paitnership,  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  conceive  how  -we  could  dis- 
pense with  or  replace  it :"  and  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  country  he  is  pro- 
bably in  the  right.  • 

Where  there  is  so  groat  a  readiness 
as  in  England,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  form  joint-stock  associations, 
even  without  tne  encouragement  of  a 
limitation  of  responsibility  \  comman- 
dite partnership,  though  its  prohibition 
is  in  principle  quite  mdefensible,  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merely  eco- 

ofTeredf  bowerer  hi^h  it  msy  bo,  ii  not  an 
attraotion.  But  if  by  the  altenktion  of  the 
law  be  oonid  allow  capitalists  to  take  an 
interest  with  him  and  share  the  profits,  while 
the  risk  should  be  confined  to  the  capital 
they  embarked,  tbere  is  very  little  doubt  at 
all  that  he  would  frequently  get  assistance 
from  capitalists;  whereas  at  the  present 
moment,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  he  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  his  iuTention  is  useless 
to  him }  he  struggles  month  after  m<mth ;  he 
applies  again  and  again  to  the  capitalist 
without  avail.  I  know  it  practically  in  two 
or  three  cases  of  patented  inventions ;  espe- 
cially one  where  parties  with  capital  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  of 

S'eat  moment  in  Liverpool,  but  five  or  six 
flerent  gentlemen  were  deterred  from  doing 
so,  all  feeling  the  strongest  objeetionto  what 
each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  law.** 

Report,  p.  155. 

Mr.  Knne  8Ay»,  "  In  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional life,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  I  have  learned  that  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world  is  an  inventor. 
The  difHculty  which  an  Inventor  finds  in 
getting  at  capital,  Involves  him  in  all  sorts 
of  cmbari*as.4metirs,  and  lie  ultimately  is  for 
the  nioRt  part  a  ruined  mm,  nni  Homebody 
els"  gels  yos-iession  of  his  Invention."— lb. 
p.  83. 


It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  t}» 
improTement  and  elevation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  complete  freedom  ia 
the  conditions  of  partnership  is  indis- 
pensable.   Combinations  such   as  t^ 
associations  of  workpeople,  deacnbed 
in  a  former   chapter,   are    the    meet 
powerful  means  of  efiectiDg'  the  social 
emancipation  of  the  laboarers  throo(;li 
their  own  moral  qualities.     Nor  is  the 
liberty  of  association  important  solely 
for  its  examples  of  saccesa,   but  fully 
as  much  so  for  the  sake  of  attempti 
which  would  not  succeed ;  bnt  by  thsir 
failure  would  ^ve  instmctioii  more  im- 
pressive than  can  be  afforded  bv  any- 
thing short  of  actual  experience.  ^Bvoy 
theory  of  social  improvement*  the  worth 
of  which  is  capable  of  being*  broag^fat  to 
an  experimental  test,  should  be  per> 
mitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  that  test.     From   soch 
experiments  the  active  portion  of  the 
working  classes  would  derive  lessons 
which  thev  would  be  slow  to  learn  frvm 
the  teachmg  of  persons  suppofted  to 
have  interests  and  prejudices  advert 
to  their  good ;  would  obtain  the  means 
of  correcting,  at  no  cost  to  societr,  what- 
ever is  now  erroneous  in  their  notions 
of  the  means  of  establishing  their  in- 
dependence ;  and  of  discovering  tbe  con- 
ditions, moral,  intellectual,  and  indna- 

*  It  is  considered  possible  to  «fi«ct  tkm 
through  the  Limited  Uabihty  Act,  br 
erectmg  tbe  capitalist  and  his  workpecfi3]» 
into  a  Limited  Company:  as  proposed  br 
Messrs.  Briggs  (supra,  p.  466). 
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trial,  wLich  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  effecting  without  iniustioe,  or  for 
effecting  at  all,  the  social  regeneration 
they  aspire  to.* 

The  French  law  of  partnership  is 
Biiperior  to  the  English  in  pennitting 
commandite ;  and  superior,  in  having 
no  such  unmanageable  instrument  as 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  all  cases  arising 
from  commercial  transactions  being 
adjudicated  in  a  comparatively  cheap 
and  expeditious  manner  by  a  tribunal 
of  merchants.  In  other  respects  the 
French  system  is  far  worse  than  the 
English.  A  joint-stock  company  with 
limited  responsibility  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  express  authorization  of 
the  department  of  government  called 
the  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  admi- 
nistrators, generally  entire  strangers  to 
industrial  transactions,  who  have  no 
interest  in  promoting  enterprises,  and 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  purpose  of 
their  mstitution  is  to  restrain  them; 
whose  consent  cannot  in  any  case  be 
obtained  without  an  amount  of  time 
and  labour  which  is  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  the  commencement  of  an 
enterprise,  while  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  that  consent  at  all 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  capitalists 
who  would  be  willing  to  subscribe.  In 
regard  to  joint-stock  companies  with- 
out limitation  of  responsibility,  which 
in  England  exist  in  such  numbers  and 
are  formed  with  such  facility,  these 
associations  cannot,  in  France,  exist  at 
all ;  for,  in  cases  of  unlimited  partner- 
ship, the  French  law  does  not  permit 
the  division  of  the  capital  into  trans- 
ferable shares. 

The  best  existing  laws  of  partner- 
ship appear  to  be  those  of  the  New 

*  By  an  aot  of  the  year  1862,  called  tbo 
Industrial  and  Provident  Sooieties  Aot,  for 
which  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  public- 
spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Slaney,  industrial 
aMsociationa  of  workiD)^  people  are  admitted 
>o  the  8tiitutory  pritilcges  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties. This  not  onlv  exempts  them  from 
the  formalities  applicable  to  joint-stock  com- 
pHDies.  but  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
d  iaputes  among  the  partners  without  recoarse 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  still 
eome  defects  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
-which  hamper  the  proceedings  of  the 
Societies  in  several  respects ;  as  is  pointed 
leA  in  the  Almanack  of  tb«  Boolldsi*  £quit« 
obatf  iooeers  for  1861. 


England  States.      According  to  Mr. 
Carey,t  "  nowhere  is  association  so 
little  trammelled  by  regulations  as  in 
New    England;    the    consequence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a  greatei 
extent  there,  and  particularly  in  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  than  in  nny 
other  part  of  the   world.     In   these 
states,  the  soil  is  covered  with  cam- 
pagnies  anonymes — chartered  compa- 
nies—  for   almost    every  conceivable 
purpose.    Every  town  is  a  corporation 
for  tne  management  of  its  roads,  Diidgcs, 
and  schools ;  which  are,  therefore,  under 
the  direct  control  of  those  who  pay 
for  them,  and  are  consequently  well 
managed.     Academies  and  churches, 
lyceums  and  libraries,  saving-fund  so- 
cieties, and  trust  companies,  exist  in 
numbers  propoi-tioned  to  the  wants  o^ 
the  people,  and  all  are  corporations 
Every  district  has  its  loca?  bank,  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  wants,  the  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  managed  by 
themselves ,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
system  of  banking  so  perfect  —so  little 
liable  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of 
loans — the  necessary  effect  of  which  is, 
that  in  none  is  the  value  oi  property 
so  little  affected  by  changes  in  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  curxjucy  re- 
sulting from  the  movements  of  tJieir 
own  banking  institutions.    In  the  two 
states  to  which  we  have  particularly 
referred,  they  are  almost  two  hundred 
in    number.       Massachusetts,    alone, 
offers  to  our  view  fifty-three  insurance 
offices,    of   various    forms,    6catt<'red 
through  the  state,  and  all  incorporated. 
Factories  are    incorporated,    and  are 
owned  in  shares ;  and  every  one  thai 
has  any  part  in  the  manugement  ol 
their  concerns,  from  the  purchase  of 
the   raw  material  to  the   sale  of  the 
manufactured  article,  is  a  part  owner ; 
while  every  one  employed  in  them  has 
a  prospect  of  becoming  one,  by  the  use 
of  prudence,  exertion,  and  economy. 
Charitable  associations  exist  in  largG 
numbers,    and    all    are    incorporated. 
Fibbing  vessels  are  owned  in  shares  by 
those  who  navigate  them;    and  the 

t  In  a  note  appended  to  his  troasUiion  of 
M.  Coqaelin's  paper. 
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sailon  of  a  whaling  ship  depend  in  a 
^reat  degree,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
the  success  of  the  voyage  for  their 
:;omp3n8ation.    Every  master  of  a  ves- 
lel  trading  in  the  Soathern  Ocean  is  a 
part  owner,  and  the  interest  he  pos- 
sesses is  a  strong  indnceraent  to  exer- 
tion and  economy;  by  aid  of  which  the 
people  of  New  England  are   rapidly 
driving  oat  the  competition  of  other 
nations  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  world.    Wherever  settled,  they  ex- 
hibit the  same  tendency  to  combination 
of  action.    In  New  York  they  are  the 
chief  owners  of  the  lines  of  packet 
ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares, 
owned  by  the  shipbuilders,  the  mer- 
chants, the  master,   and   the  mates; 
which  last  generally  acquire  the  means 
of  becoming  themselves  masters,  and 
to  this  is  due  their  great  success.    The 
system  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic 
of  any  in  the  world.      It  affords  to 
every  labourer,  every  sailor,  eveiy  ope- 
rative, male  or  female,  the  prospect  of 
advancement ;  and  its  results  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect.    In  no  part  of  the  world  are 
talent,  industry,  and  prudence,  so  cer- 
tain to  be  largely  rewarded." 

The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  chartered  comnanies  in 
America,  which  have  caused  so  much 
loss  and  so  much  scandal  in  Europe, 
did  not  occur  in  the  part  of  the  Union 
to  which  this  extract  refers,  but  in 
other  States,  in  which  the  right  of  as- 
sociation is  much  more  fettered  bv  legal 
restrictions,  and  in  which,  accordingly, 
joint-stock  associations  are  not  compa- 
rable in  number  or  variety  to  those  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Carey  adds,  "  A 
careful  examination  of  the  systems  of 
the  several  states,  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  permit- 
ting men  to  determine  among  them- 
selves the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
associate,  and  allowing  the  associations 
that  may  be  formed  to  contract  with 
the  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  trade  tojrether,  whether  of 
the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners."  This  principle  has  been 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  all  recent 
£nglish  legislation  on  the  subject. 


§  8.  I  proceed  to  the  sabject  of  b- 
solvency  Laws. 

Good  laws  on  this  sabject  are  iio- 
portant,  first  and  principally,  on  the 
score  of  public  morals ;  which  are  gi 
no  point  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  law,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  3 
matter  belonging  so  pre^minentlr  to 
the  province  of  law  as  the  pre9cnr^ti<« 
of  pecuniaiy  integrity.  But  the  m\- 
ject  is  also,  in  a  merely  econorjii.^ 
point  of  view,  of  great  importA£c«. 
First,  because  the  economical  veU 
being  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  de- 
pends in  an  especial  manner  upon  ibeb' 
being  able  to  trust  each  other^s  cd- 
gagements.  Secondly,  because  oceof 
the  risks,  or  expen^ea,  of  indusf:ai 
operations  is  the  risk  or  expense  of 
what  are  commonly  called  bad  dehis, 
and  every  saving  which  can  be  effectec 
in  this  liability  is  a  diminution  of  CwKi 
of  production ;  by  dispensing  with  an 
item  of  outlay  which  in  no  way  cnc- 
duces  to  the  desired  end,  and  whlcli 
must  be  paid  for  either  by  the  ccl- 
sumer  of  the  commodity,  or  from  tbe 
general  profits  of  capital,  according  as 
the  burthen  is  peculiar  or  general 

The  laws  and  practice  of  nations 
on  this  subject  have  almost  ahraji 
been  in  extremes.  The  ancient  ls«i 
of  most  countries  were  ail  severity  to 
the  debtor.  They  invested  the  creditc: 
with  a  power  of  coercion,  more  or  lea 
t^nnical,  which  he  mi^ht  nne  agaior. 
his  insolvent  debtor,  either  to  extur: 
the  surrender  of  hidden  property,  or  to 
obtain  satisfaction  of  a  vinciictive  cha- 
racter, which  might  console  him  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  debt.  Thi« 
arbitrary  power  has  extended,  in  so:b3 
countries,  to  making  the  inaolveni 
debtor  serve  the  creditor  aa  lus  slave: 
in  which  plan  there  were  at  least  sana 
grains  of  common  sense,  since  itmipb: 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  scheme  fof 
making  him  work  out  the  debt  by  his 
labour.  In  England,  the  coerdcni  as- 
sumed the  milder  form  of  ordinary  im- 
prisonment 1'ho  one  and  the  other 
were  the  barbarous  expedients  of  s 
rude  age,  repugnant  to  justice  as  well 
as  to  humanity.  Unfortunately  the 
reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  generally,  has  been  taken  a 
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hand  as  an  affair  of  humanity  only,  not 
of  justice :  and  the  modish  humanity 
of  the  present  time,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  thing  of  one  idea,  has  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  gone  into  a  violent 
reaction  against  the  ancient  severity, 
and  might  almost  he  supposed  to  see 
in  the  tact  of  having  lost  or  squan- 
tiered  other  people's  property,  a  pecu- 
liar title  to  indulgence.  Everything 
in  the  law  which  attached  disagreeable 
consequences  to  that  fact,  was  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  or  entirely  got  rid  of: 
until  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
laxity  became  so  evident  as  to  deter- 
mine, by  more  recent  legislation,  a 
salutary  though  yeiy  insufficient  move- 
ment in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  those 
who  have  made  themselves  unable  to 
pay  their  just  debts,  is  usually  de- 
fended, on  the  plea  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  law  should  be,  in  case  of  insol- 
vency, not  to  coerce  the  peraou'of  the 
debtor,  but  to  get  at  his  property,  and 
distribute  it  fairly  among  the  creditors. 
Assuming  that  this  is  and  onght  to  be 
the  sole  object,  the  mitigation  of  the 
law  was  in  the  iirst  instance  carried  so 
far  as  to  sacrifice  that  object.  Impri- 
sonment at  the  discretion  of  a  creditor 
was  really  a  powerful  engine  for  ex- 
tracting from  the  debtor  any  property 
which  he  had  concealed  or  otherwise 
made  away  with :  and  it  remains  to  be 
shown  by  experience  whether,  in  de- 
priving creditors  of  this  instrument, 
the  law,  even  as  last  amended,  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lent. But  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
has  done  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  it,  when  it  has  put  the  creditors 
in  possession  of  the  property  of  an  in- 
solvent, is  in  itself  a  totally  inadmis- 
sible piece  of  spurious  humanity.  It 
is  the  business  oi  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, and  not  simply  to  patch  up  the 
cohse(}uences  of  it  when  it  has  neen 
committed.  The  law  is  bound  to  take 
care  that  insolvency  shall  not  be  a  good 
pecuniary  speculation ;  that  men  shall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  hazarding 
other  people's  property  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  taking  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  if  it  is  successful, 
and  if  it  fails,  tlirowirg  tho  loss  upojj 


the  rightful  owners;  and  that  they 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  make  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  just  debts, 
by  spending  the  money  of  their  credi- 
tors in  personal  indulgence.  It  is 
admitted  that  what  i8  technically  called 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  false  pre- 
tence of  inability  to  pay,  is,  wnen 
detected,  properly  subject  to  punish- 
ment. But  does  it  follow  that  insol- 
vency is  not  the  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct because  the  inability  to  pay 
may  be  real  ?  If  a  man  has  been  a 
spendthrift,  or  a  gambler,  with  property 
on  which  his  creditors  had  a  prior 
claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-fi^e  because 
the  mischief  is  consummated  and  the 
money  gone  ?  Is  there  any  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  those  other 
kinds  of  dishonesty  which  go  by  the 
names  of  iraud  and  embezzlement? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but 
a  large  majority  among  insolvencies. 
The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the 
fact.  "  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
insolyencies  arise  from  notorious  mis- 
conduct ;  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
solvent Debtors  Court  and  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  will  prove  it.  Ex- 
cessive and  unjustifiable  overtrading 
or  most  absurd  speculation  in  com- 
modities, merely  because  the  poor  spe- 
culator '  thought  they  would  get  up,' 
but  why  he  thought  so  he  cannot  tell ; 
speculation  in  hops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in 
corn — things  with  which  he  is  alto- 
oether  unacquainted ;  wild  and  absurd 
investments  in  foreign  funds,  or  in 
joint-stocks;  these  are  among  the 
most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy."* 
The  experienced  and  intelligent  writer 
from  whom  I  quote,  corroborates  his 
assertion  by  the  testimony  of  seyeral 
of  the  official  assignees  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  One  of  them  says, 
"  As  far  as  I  can  collect  irom  the 
books  and  documents  furnished  by  the 
bankrupts,  it  seems  to  me  that'*  in 
the  wnole  number  of  cases  which 
occurred  during  a  giyen  time  in  the 
court  to  which  he  was  attached, 
"fourteen  have  been  ruined  by  spe- 

*  From  a  volume  publi»hed  in  1S45,  en- 
t itl(>«l ,  f'n'dit  the  L\fe  of  Comuurce,  by  2djr 
J.  II.  Llllott. 
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culations  in  tbin^  with  which  they 
were  unacauainted  ;  three  by  neglect- 
ing book-Keeping ;  ten  by  trading 
beyond  their  capital  and  means,  and 
the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of 
accommodation-bills ;  forty-nine  by  ex- 
pending more  than  they  could  rea- 
sonably hnpe  their  profits  would  be, 
though  their  business  yielded  a  fair 
return ;  none  by  any  general  distress, 
or  the  falling  off  of  any  particular 
branch  of  trade.^'  Anotner  of  these 
officers  says  that,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  "  fifty-two  cases  of 
bankruptcy  haye  come  under  my  care. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  thirty-two  of 
these  haye  arisen  from  an  imprudent 
expenditure,  and  fiye  partly  from  that 
cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on 
the  business  in  which  the  bankrupts 
were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  improyident  speculations,  combined 
in  many  instances  with  an  extrayagant 
mode  of  life." 

To  thebe  citations  the  author  adds 
the  following  statements  from  his  per- 
sonal means  of  knowledge.  "  Many 
insolyencies  are  produced  by  trades- 
men's indolence ;  they  keep  no  books, 
or  at  least  imperfect  ones,  which  they 
neyer  balance ;  they  neyer  take  stock ; 
they  employ  servants,  if  their  trade 
be  extensiye,  whom  they  are  too  in- 
dolent even  to  supervise,  and  then 
become  insolvent,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  even  in  1/ondon, 
never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on 
year  after  year  without  knowing  how 
their  afiairs  stand,  and  at  last,  lice  the 
child  at  school,  they  find  to  their  sur- 
prise, but  opG  halfpenny  left  in  their 
pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
one-fourth  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
provinc  08,  either  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, 01'  farmers,  ever  take  stock ;  nor 
in  fact  docs  one-half  of  them  ever  keep 
account-books,  deserving  any  other 
name  than  memorandum-books.  I 
know  sufficient  of  the  concerns  of 
five  hundred  small  tradesmen  in  the 
provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
not  one-fifth  of  them  ever  take  stock, 
or  keep  even  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
counts. I  am  prepared  to  say  of  such  I 
tradesmen,     from    carefully-prepared  | 


tables,  giving  every  adTantage  when 
there  has  been  any  doubt  ma  to  the 
causes  of  their  insolyencj,  that  where 
nine  happen  from  extrayagaiice  or 
dishonesty,  one"  at  most  ''may  be 
referred  to  misfortune  alone."  * 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  tI.-« 
trading  classes  any  high  senae  c^ 
justice,  honour,  or  integiitj,  if  the  law 
enables  men  who  act  in  this  manner 
to  shuffle  off  the  consequences  of  iKir 
misconduct  upon  those  who  have  beer 
so  unfortunate  as  to  trust  them ;  aad 
practically  proclaims  that  it  louk3 
upon  insolvency  thus  prodaced,  aa 
a  "  misfortune,"  not  an  onenoa  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that  in- 
solvencies do  arise  from  causes  heyond 
the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  is 
many  more  cases,  his  culpabil  ity  is  not 
of  a  high  order ;  and  the  law  ought  to 
make  a  distinction  in  faTOur  of  sccj 
cases,  but  not  without  a  searching  ic- 
vestigution ;  nor  should  the  case  ever 
be  let  go  without  having  ascertained 
in  the  most  complete  manner  pracd- 
cablc,  not  the  fact  of  insolvency  only, 
but  the  cause  of  it.    To  have  been 
trusted  with  money  or  money's  worth, 
and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  something  wrong: 
and  it  is  not  for  the  creditor  to  prove, 
which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  of 
ten,  that  there  has  been  criminality, 
but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption, by  Inying  open  the  wbob 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  showing  either 
that  there  has  been  no  misconduct,  or 
that  the  misconduct  has  been  of  an 
excusable  kind.    If  he  fail  in  this,  he 
ought  never  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  blame  which  seems  ju&tly  imputable 
to  him;  which  punishment,  however, 
might  be  shortened  or  mitigated  in 
proportion  as  he  appeared   ukely  to 
exert  himself  in  repairing  the  ii^jazy 
done. 

It  is  a  common  argument  with  those 
who  approve  a  relaxed  system  of  in- 
solvency  laws,  that  credit,  except  in 
the  gjeat  operations  of  commerce,  is 
an  evil ;  ana  that  to  deprive  creditors 
of  legal  redress  is  a  judicious  means  of 
preventing  credit  from  being  given. 
•  Pp.  60-1. 
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rhat  which  is  given  by  retail  dealers 
o  unproductive  consumers  is,  no 
loubt,  to  the  excess  to  which  it  is  car- 
'ied,  a  considerable  evil.  This,  how- 
3ver,  is  only  true  of  large,  and  espe- 
;iallv  of  long,  credits ;  for  there  is 
;i  edit  whenever  goods  are  not  paid  for 
3efore  they  quit  the  shop,  or,  at  least, 
the  custody  of  the  seller;  and  there 
would  be  much  inconvenience  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  sort  of  credit  But 
a  large  proportion  o(  the  debts  on 
which  insolvency  laws  take  effect,  are 
those  due  by  small  tradesmen  to  the 
dealers  who  supply  them :  and  on  no 
class  of  debts  does  the  demoralization 
occasioned  by  a  bad  state  of  the  law, 
operate  more  pemiciousljr.  These  are 
commercial  credits,  which  no  one 
wishes  to  see  curtailed ;  their  existence 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  and  to  numbers 
of  honest,  well-conducted  persons  of 
Hinall  means,  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
great  injury  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented nom  obtaining  the  accommo- 
dation they  need,  and  would  not  abuse, 
through  the  omission  of  the  law  to 
provide  just  remedies  against  dishonest 
or  reckless  borrowers. 

But  though  it  were  granted  that 
retail  transactions,  on  any  footing  but 
that  of  ready  money  payment,  are  an 
evil,  and  their  entii-e  suppression  a  fit 
object  lor  legislation  to  aim  at;  a 
worse  mode  oi'  compassing  that  object 
could  scarcely  be  invented,  than  to 
permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by 
uthers  to  cheat  and  rob  them  with  im- 
punity. The  law  does  not  generally 
select  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  ap- 
propriate instrument  for  inflicting  chas- 
tisement on  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent :  when  it  seeks  to  discourage  any 
course  of  action,  it  does  so  bv  applying 
inducements  of  its  own,  not  oy  outlaw- 
ing those  who  act  in  the  manner  it 
deems  objectionable,  and  letting  loose 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  worthless 
part  of  mankind  to  feed  upon  them.  If 
a  man  has  committed  murder,  the  law 
condemns  him  to  death ;  but  it  does 
not  promise  impunity  to  anybody  who 
may  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  taking  his 
purse.  The  offence  of  believing  an- 
other's word,  even  rashly,  is  not  so 


heinous  that,  for  the  sake  of  discourat;- 
ing  it,  the"  spectacle  should  be  brought 
home  to  every  door,  of  trimnphant  ras- 
cality, with  tne  law  on  ita  side,  mock- 
ing the  victims  it  has  made.  This 
pestilent  example  has  been  very  widely 
exhibited  since  the  relaxation  of  tho 
insolvency  laws.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that,  even  by  absolutely  depriving  cre- 
ditors of  all  legal  redress,  ihe  kind  of 
credit  which  is  considered  objection- 
able would  really  be  very  much  checked. 
Rogues  and  swindlers  are  still  An  ex- 
ception among  mankind,  and  people 
will  go  on  trusting  each  other  s  pro- 
mises. Large  dealers,  in  abundant 
business,  would  refuse  credit,  as  many 
of  them  already  do :  but  in  the  eager 
comnetition  of  a  great  town,  or  the  de- 
pendent position  of  a  village  shop- 
-keeper, what  can  be  expected  from  tlic 
tradesman  to  whom  a  single  customer 
is  of  importance,  thd  beginner,  perhaps, 
who  is  striving  to  get  into  business? 
He  will  take  tne  risk,  even  if  it  were 
still  greater ;  be  is  ruined  if  he  cannot 
sell  his  goods,  and  he  can  but  be  ruined 
if  he  is  defrauded.  Nor  does  it  avail 
to  say,  that  ho  ought  to  make  proper 
inquiries,  and  ascertain  the  chanicter 
of  those  to  whom  he  supplies  goods  on 
trust.  In  some  of  the  most  flaCTant 
cases  of  profligate  debtors  wliich  have 
come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  tho 
swindler  had  been  able  to  give,  and 
had  given,  excellent  references.* 

*  The  following  extracts  {rom  the  French 
Code  of  Conuuerce,  (tho  trauslation  is  that 
of  Mr.  Fane,)  show  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  just  distinctions  are  made,  and  the 

E roper  investigations  provided  for,  bj  French 
kw.  Tho  word  banqueroute,  which  can  only 
be  translated  by  bankruptcy,  is.  however, 
confined  in  France  to  eulpabU  maolvency, 
which  is  distinguished  into  timpU  bank* 
ruptc^  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  The 
following  are  cases  of  simple  bankruptcy  :— 

"  Ev^ery  insolvent  who,  in  the  investigation 
of  his  affairs,  shall  appear  chargeable  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following  offences,  shall 
be  proceeded  against  as  a  simple  bank- 
rant. 

*'  If  his  house  expenses,  which  be  is  bound 
to  enter  regularly  in  a  day-book,  appear 
excessive. 

"If  he  has  S];>ent  considerable  sums  at 
play,  or  in  operations  of  pure  hazard. 

'*  If  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  borrowed 
largely,  or  resold  merchandize  at  a  loss,  or 
below  the  current  price,  after  it  appeared  by 
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CHAPTER  X 


or  IXTEKPEBBKCES  OF  GOVERNVEKT  6R0UKDED  OH  ntKOVBOOB 

THEORIES. 


§  1.  From  the  necessary  functions 
of  government,  nnd  the  effects  produced 
on  the  economical  interests  of  society 
by  their  good  or  ill  discharge,  we  pro- 
cced  to  the  functions  which  belong  to 
what  I  have  termed,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  the  optional  class ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by 
governments  nnd  sometimes  not,  and 
n'hich  it  is  not  nnnnimously  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  question,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  clear  from  our  path  all  those 
cases,  in  which  government  interfer- 
ence works  ill,  because  grounded  on 
false  views  of  the  subject  interfered 
with.  Such  cases  have  no  connexion 
with  any  theory  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ought 
not  to  meddle,  and  other  things  with 
which  they  ought ;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  itK(;lf.  the  interference 
must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not 


his  last  Mconnt-taking  that  his  debts  ex- 
ceeded his  assets  by  one-half. 

"If  he  has  issued  negotiable  secnritiea 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  his  aTail- 
able  aaseta,  according  to  hit  last  aoooant- 
takinff. 

"  llie  followinf;  may  also  be  proceeded 
ttgainst  as  simple  bankrupts : — 

**  He  who  has  not  dmared  his  own  inwA- 
TencT  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law: 

*'  He  who  has  not  come  in  nnd  surrendered 
within  the  time  limited,  having  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  his  absence  : 

"  He  who  either  produces  no  books  at  all, 
or  produces  such  as  have  been  irregularly 
kept,  and  this  although  the  irregularities  may 
not  indicate  fraud." 

The  penalty  for  **  simple  bankruptcy"  is 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  lass  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  oases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
of  wmch  the  punishment  is  compulsory 
laboar  (the  galleys)  for  a  term : 

"If  he  has  attempted  to  account  for  his 
ri<i|)erty  by  f.ctitioiis  cxppTisrn  and  losses, 
II.  It  he  does  not  fully  Kccuunt  for  oil  his 
receipts  x 


understanding  the  subject  whidi  it 
meddles  with,  meddles  to  bring  abo^ 
a  result  which  would  be  miacmevoiLs. 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  pasnncr  ie 
review  various  false  theories,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  formed  th« 
ground  of  acts  of  government  more  a 
less  economically  in  juriooB. 

Former  writers  on  political  0000007 
have  found  it  needful  to  devote  muck 
trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of 
their  subject.  It  has  now  nappilj  be- 
come poHsible,  at  least  in  oar  own 
country,  greatly  to  abridge  thia  purely 
negative  part  of  our  discoBsions.  Tha 
false  theories  of  political  economy 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  is 
times  past,  are  entirely  discredited 
among  all  who  have  not  lagi^ed  behind 
the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and 
few  of  the  enactments  which  were  once 
grounded  on  those  theories  still  help  to 
deform  the  statute-book.  As  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  condeninatioa 
rests,  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  othe 


gifii 
to  he 


"  If  he  has  firandulently 
sum  of  mone^  or  any  debt  due  to 
any  merchandize  or  other  moreablca 

*'  If  he  has  made  fraudulent  sales 
of  his  property : 

"  If  he  has  allowed  llotitaoiu  debts 
proved  against  his  Mtate : 

"If  he  has  been  entrusted  with  pro 
perty,  either  merely  to  keep,  or  witk 
special  directions  as  to  its  viae,  and  has 
nevertheless  appropriated  it  to  hia  ova 
use: 

"  If  he  has  purchased  real  property  ia  a 
borrowed  name: 

"  If  he  has  concealed  his  books. 

"The  following  may  also  be 
against  in  a  similar  way : — 

"He who  has  not  kept  books,  or     

books  shall  not  exhibit  nis  real  sitoaftioD 
regards  his  debts  and  credits. 

"  He  who,  having  obtained 


ahau    not 


a  protectioa 
have    duly   at* 


($auf-conduit), 
tended." 

These  various  provisions  relate  nnlv  tt 
commercial  insolvency.  The  latvs  n  rv%..inl 
to  ordinary  dcbtR  are  eoD8idei*aU!y 
rigorous  tu  the  debtor. 
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arts  of  this  treatise,  we  may  here 
on  tent  oorselves  with  a  few  brief  in- 
ications. 

Of  these  false  theories,  the  most 
lot^ble  is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  to 
native  Indnstry ;  a  phrase  meaning 
lie  prohibition,  or  the  discouragement 
>y  heavy  duties,  of  such  forei^  com- 
modities as  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
Uiced  at  home.  If  the  theory  involved 
n  this  system  had  been  correct,  the 
practical  conclusions  grounded  on  it 
would  not  have  been  unrcaRonable. 
The  theory  was,  that  to  buy  things 
}>roduccd  at  home  was  a  national  bene- 
tit,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  generally  a  national  loss. 
It  being  at  the  same  time  evident  that 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  buy 
foreign  commodities  in  preference  to 
domestic  whenever  they  are  either 
cheaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  appeared  in  this  respect  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  ho 
was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, to  do  what  accortling  to  the 
theory  was  injurious  to  the  public. 

It  was    shown,    however,    in    oar 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  international 
trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by 
former  writers,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  in  tho  common 
course  of  traffic,  never  takes  place,  ex- 
cept when  it  is,  economically^  speaking, 
a  national  good,  by  causing  the  same 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  obtained 
at  a  smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  country.    To  prohibit,  therelbre, 
this   importation,  or    impose    duties 
which  prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  country  less  efficient 
in  production  than  they  would  other- 
wise be ;  and  compel  a  waste,  of  the 
diflerenco    between    the    labour    and 
cnpital  necessary  for  the  home  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  that  which 
is  required,  for  producing  the  things 
with  which  it  can  be  purchased  from 
abroad.    The  amount  of  national  loss 
thus  occasioned  is  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
modity is  produced,  over  that  at  which 
it  could  be  imported.    In  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  whole  dirie- 
rence  between  the  two  prices  is  ab- 
sorbed in  indoiiiiiiiyinj  tne  producers 


for  waste  of  labour,  or  of  the  canital 
which  supports  that  labour.  Those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited, 
namely  the  makers  of  the  protected 
articles,  (unless  they  form  an  exclusive 
company,  and  have  a  monopoly  against 
their  own  countrymen  as  well  as 
against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain 
higher  profits  than  other  people.  AU 
is  sheer  loss,  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  the  consumer.  When  the  protected 
article  is  a  product  of  agriculture — the 
waste  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on 
the  whole  produce,  but  only  on  what 
may  be  called  the  last  instalment  of  it 
— the  extra  price  is  only  in  part  an 
indemnity  for  waste,  the  remainder 
being  a  tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

The  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
policy  was  originally  grounded  on  what 
IS  called  the  Mercantile  System,  which 
representing  tho  advantage  of  foreign 
trade  to  consist  solely  in  bringing 
money  into  the  country,  gave  artificial 
encouragement  to  exportation  of  goods, 
and  discountenanced  their  importation. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  system 
were  those  required  by  the  system 
itself.  The  materials  and  instnunents 
of  production  were  the  subjects  of  a 
contrary  policy,  directed  however  to 
the  same  end;  they  were  freely  im- 
ported, and  not  permitted  to  he  ex- 
Eorted,  in  order  that  manufacturers, 
ein^  more  cheaply  supplied  with  the 
requisites  of  manufacture,  might  be 
able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to 
export  more  largely.  For  a  similar 
reason,  importetion  was  allowed  and 
even  favoured,  when  confined  to  the 
productions  of  countries  which  were 
supposed  to  take  from  the  country  still 
more  than  it  took  from  them,  thus  en- 
riching it  by  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system, 
colonies  were  founded,  for  the  supposed 
advantoge  of  compelling  them  to  buy 
our  commodities,  or  at  all  evente  not 
to  buy  those  of  any  other  country :  in 
return  for  which  restriction,  we  were 
geneially  willing  to  come  imder  an 
equivalent  obligation  vrith  respect  to 
the  steple  productions  of  the  colonists. 
The  consequences  of  the  theory  were 
pushed  so  tar,  that  ic  was  not  unusual 
even  to  give  bounties  on  exjiortation. 
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and  induce  foreigners  to  buj  from  us 
rather  than  from  other  countriefl,  by  a 
cheapness  which  we  artificially  pro- 
duced, by  paying  part  of  the  price  for 
them  out  of  our  own  taxes.  This  is  a 
stretch  beyond  the  point  jet  reached 
by  any  private  ti'adesman  m  his  com- 
petition for  business.  No  shopkeeper, 
1  should  think,  ever  made  a  pr.n<:tice  ox 
bribing  customers  by  selling  goods  to 
them  at  a  permanent  loss,  making  it 
up  to  himself  from  other  funds  in  his 
possession. 

The  principle  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory  is  now  given  up  even  bv 
writers  and  governments  who  still 
cling  to  the  restrictive  nystem.  What- 
ever hold  that  system  has  over  men's 
minds,  independently  of  the  private 
interests  exposed  to  real  or  appre- 
hended loss  by  its  abandonment,  is 
derived  from  i'allacies  other  than  the 
old  notion  of  the  benefits  of  heaping 
up  money  in  the  country.  The  most 
elfcctivo  of  these  is  the  specious  plea 
of  employing  our  own  countrymen  and 
our  national  industry,  instead  of  feed- 
ing and  supporting  the  industry  of 
foreigners.  The  answer  to  this,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  former 
chaptei*s,  is  evident.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  AiiMlnmental  theorem  dis- 
cussed in  an  early  part  of  the  present 
treatise,*  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  what  has  usually  been 
said  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
that  the  alternative  is  not  between  em- 
ploying our  own  people  and  foreigners, 
btit  between  employing  one  class  and 
another  of  our  own  people.  The  im- 
polled  commodity  is  always  paid  for, 
iliroctly  or  indirectly,  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry :  that  industry 
being,  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
more  pi'oductive,  since,  with  the  same 
labour  and  outlay,  we  are  enabled  to 
possess  ourselves  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  article.  Those  who  have  not 
well  considered  the  subject  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  our  exporting  an  equiva- 
lent in  our  own  produce,  for  the  ibi-eign 
articles  we  consume,  depends  on  con- 
tingonoiea — on  the  consent  of  foreign 

*  Supra,  ppw  M~55. 


countries  to  make  some  oorresponding 
relaxation  of  their  own  re&trictiona,  or 
on  the  question  whether  those   from 
whom  we  buy  are  induced  by  that  cir- 
cumstance to  buy  more  from  us ;  and 
that,  if  these  things,  or  things  eqEdva- 
lent  to  them,  do  not  happen,  the  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  monej.     Nov, 
in  the  first  place,  there   is   nothing 
more  objectionable  in  a  monev  p-i}- 
ment  than  in  payment  by  anj  of  Ler 
medium,  if  the  state  of  the  mwket 
makes  it  the  most  advantagcoaa  re- 
mittance; and  the  monej  itself  was 
first  acquired,  and  would  again  he  re- 
plenished, by  the  export  of  an  eqoiva- 
lent  value  of  our  own  products.     But, 
in  the  next  place,  a  very  short  interval 
of  paying  in  money  would   so   lowtY 
prices  as  either  to  Btop  a  part  of  the 
importation,  or  raise  up  a  foreign  lie- 
mand  ibr  our  produce,  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  imports.     I  grant  that  this  di^ 
turbance  of  the  equation  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  be  in  aonne  de- 
gree to  our  disadvantage,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  other  imported  articles ;  and 
that  a  country  wnich  prohibits  some 
foreign    commodities,    does,     ixeterit 
paribus,  obtain  those   which  it  does 
not  pronibit,  at  a  less  price  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay.     To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  otner  words : 
a  country  which  destroys  or  prevents 
altogether  certain  branches  of  ibrc^cr. 
trade,  thereby  auniliiiating  a  ge]it.i-.J 
gain   to  the  world,  which   woidd   b« 
shared  in  some  proportion    between 
itself  and    othei   countries — does,   in 
some  circumstances,  draw  to  itsch^  at 
the  expense  of   foreigners,   a  larger 
share  than  would  else  belong  to  it  of 
the  gain  arising  from  that  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade  which  it  suffers  to 
subsist.     But  even  this  it  can  ooJj  be 
enabled  to  do,  if  foreipiers  do  noc 
maintain  equivalent  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions against  its  commodities.    In 
any  case,  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
destroying  one  of  two  gains,  in  onier 
to  engross  a  rather  krger  share  of  the 
other,  does  not  require  much  discus- 
sion :  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destroyed, 
being,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  since  it  is  the  one  which  capital, 
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)^  to  itself^  i«  Eapposed  to  seek  by 
reference. 

Defeated  as  a  general  theory,  the 
Protectionist  doctrine  finds  support  in 
ome  particular  cases,  from  cunsidera- 
ions  which,  wlien  really  in  point,  in- 
olve  greater  intci-ests  than  mere^  saT- 
Lig  of  labour ;  the  interests  of  national 
ubsistence  and  of  national  defence. 
Che  discussions  on  the  Com  Laws 
lave  familiarized  everybody  with  the 
>lea,  that  we  ought  to  bo  independent 
)f  foreigners  for  the  food  of  the 
>cople  ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
vcre  grounded,  in  theorv  and  profes- 
lion,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
'nursery  of  seamen"  for  tlie  nav^. 
!)n  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit, 
,hat  the  object  is  worth  the  sacritico  ; 
ind  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion 
}y  sea,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  suf- 
icieut  ships  and  sailors  of  its  own  to 
lecure  the  means  of  manning  on  an 
emergency  an  adequate  tleet,  is  quite 
right  in  obtaining  those  means,  even 
It  an  economical  sacrifice  in  point  of 
cheapness  of  transport.  When  the 
GngliMh  navigation  laws  were  enacted, 
the  Dutch,  from  their  maritime  skill 
itnd  their  low  rate  ef  profit  at  home, 
were  able  to  carry  for  other  nations, 
England  included,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  nations  could  carry  for 
themselves:  which  placed  all  other 
countries  at  a  great  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  obtaining  experienced 
seamen  for  their  ships  of  war.  The 
Navigation  Laws,  by  wliich  this  de- 
ficiency was  remedied,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  blow  struck  against  the 
maritime  power  of  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  then  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though 
economically  disadvantageous,  politi- 
cally expedient.  But  English  ships  and 
sailors  can  now  navigate  as  cheaply  as 
those  of  any  other  country ;  maintain- 
ing at  least  an  e<^ual  competition  with 
the  other  maritime  nations  even  in 
their  own  trade.  The  ends  which  may 
once  have  justified  Navigation  Laws, 
require  them  no  longer,  and  aiforded 
no  reason  for  maintaining  this  in- 
vidious exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  free  trade. 
With  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea 


of  the  Protectionists  has  been  so  often 
and  so  triumphantly  met,  ihat  it  re- 
quires little  notice  here.  That  country 
is  the  most  steadily  as  well  as  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
which  draws  its  supplies  from  tho 
largest  surface.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
found  a  general  system  of  policv  on  so 
improbable  a  danger  as  that  of'  being 
at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  tho 
world  at  once;  or  to  suppose  that, 
even  if  inferior  at  sea,  a  whole  country 
could  be  blockaded  like  a  town,  or  that 
the  growers  of  food  in  other  countriits 
would  not  be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an 
advantageous  market,  as  we  should  be 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  com.  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  subsistence, 
there  is  one  point  which  deserves  moro 
especial  consideration.  In  cases  of 
actual  or  apprehended  scarcity,  many 
countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  food.  Is  this, 
or  not,  sound  policy  ?  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  in  the  present  state  ot 
international  morality,  a  p:>ople  can- 
not, any  more  than  an  individual,  be 
blamed  for  not  starving  itself  to  feed 
others.  But  if  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  mankind  on  the  whole,  were 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  ot 
intemational  conduct,  such  collective 
churlishness  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned by  them,  b^uppose  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  trade  in 
food  were  perfectly  free,  so  that  the 
price  in  one  country  could  not  habitu- 
ally exceed  that  in  any  other  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with 
a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A 
general  scarcity  ensues,  aflecting  all 
countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If 
the  price  rose  in  one  country  more 
than  in  others,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
in  that  country  the  scarcity  was  se- 
verest, and  that  by  peimittin^  food  to 
go  freely  thither  from  any  other  conn 
try,  it  would  be  spared  from  a  less 
urc^ent  necesBity  to  relieve  a  greater. 
Wnen  the  interests,  therefore,  of  all 
countries  are  considered,  free  exporta- 
tion is  desirable.  To  the  exporting 
country  considered  separately,  it  may, 
at  least  on  the  particular  occasion,  be 
an  inconvenience :  but  taking  into  ac- 
count that  the  countiy  whiiih  is  now 
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Iho  gi^er,  will  in  some  futare  season 
I'o  tne  receiver,  and  the  one  that  is 
benefited  by  the  freedom,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  even  to  the  apprehension  of 
food-rioters  it  might  be  made  apparent, 
that  in  such  cases  thej  Rhonla  do  to 
others  what  they  would  wish  done  to 
themselves. 

In  countries  in  which  the  system  of 
Protection  is  declining,  but  not  y^^t 
M-holIy  given  up,  such  as  the  United 
States,  a  doctrine  has  come  into  notice 
which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
free  trade  and  restriction,  namely,  that 
protection  for  protection's  sake  is  im- 
pro])er,  but  tliat  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  having  as  much  protec- 
tion as  may  incidentally  result  from  a 
tariff  framed  solely  for  revenue.  Even 
in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  a  "moderate  fixed  duty^* 
was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  it  would  yield.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  general 
impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  docti-ine  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  onlv  on  the 
quantity  imported,  but  that  ttie  tax  is 
paid  on  the  entire  quantity  consumed. 
'J'o  make  the  public  pay  much  that  the 
ti'easury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an 
eligible  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. Hie  object  of  the  duty  as  a 
means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent  with 
its  affording,  even  incidentally,  any 
protection.  It  can  only  operate  as 
protection  in  so  far  as  it  pi  events  im- 
portation ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it 
prevents  importation,  it  afibrds  no 
revenue. 

The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere 
principles  of  political  economy,  pro- 
tecting duties  can  be  defensible,  is 
when  they  are  imposed  temporarily 
(especially  in  a  young  and  rising  na- 
tion) in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign 
industry,  m  itself  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  countiy.  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another 
in  a  branch  of  production,  often  arises 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage 
on  one  part,  or  (iisadvaniage  on  the 
other,  luL  oulvii  jivjij.l  s;:^  ■■:iu;ily  c.f 


acquired  skill  and  experienoe.  A 
country  which  has  this  skill  and  ex- 
perience yet  to  acquire,  raaj  in  other 
respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction than  those  which  were  eanier 
in  the  field:  and  besides,  it  is  a  jna 
remark  of  Mr.  Rae,  that  nothing  has  ^ 
greater  tendency  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  any  branch  of  prodaction,  than 
its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  indi- 
viduals should,  at  their  own  risk,  or 
rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce 
a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  the 
producers  have  been  educated  up  lo 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  pro- 
cesses are  traditional.  A  protecting 
duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time, 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconve- 
nient mode  in  which  the  nation  can 
tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
experiment.  But'the  protection  should 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assui-ance  that  the  in- 
dustry which  it  fosters  will  after  a 
time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it ;  nor 
should  the  domestic  producers  ever  he 
allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  be  ctai- 
tinued  to  them  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  tnal  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  only  writer  of  any  reputation  as 
a  political  economist,  who  now  adheres 
to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  Mr.  H. 
C.   Caroy,  rests   its    defence,    in    an 
economic  point  of  view,  prindpallj  on 
two  reasons.    One  is,  the  g^reat  saving 
in  cost  of  carriage,  consequent  on  pro- 
ducing commodities  at  or  vexy  near  to 
the  place  whera  they  are  to  be  con- 
sumed.   The  whole  of  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, both  on  the  commodities  im- 
ported and  on  those  exported  in  ex- 
change   for   them,    he  regards  as  a 
direct  burthen  on  the  prodaoen,  and 
not,  as  is  obviously  the  truth,  on  the 
consumers.    On  whomsoever  it  £dla, 
it  is,  without  doubt,  a  burthen  on  the 
industry  of  the  world.     But  it  is  ob- 
vious (and  that  Mr.  Carey  does  not 
see  it,  is  one  of  tn«  many  8urpri.«ing 
things  in  his  book)  that  the  burthen 
is  only  borne  for  a  more  tlian  equi- 
valent advantage.     If  the  commo^iity 
is  U:u^lit  iu  a  foreign  country  with 
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domestic  prodnce  in  spite  of  the  double 
cost  of  carriage,  the  fact  proves  that, 
heavy  as  that  co.st  may  be,  the  saving 
in  cost  of  production  outweighs  it,  and 
the  collective  labour  of  the  country  is 
on  the  whole  better  remunerated  than 
if  the  article  were  produced  at  home. 
Cost  of  carriage  is  a  natural  protecting 
duty,  which  free  trade  has  no  power 
to  abrogate :  and  unless  America 
gained  more  by  obtaining:  her  manu- 
factures through  the  medium  of  her 
com  and  cotton,  than  she  loses  in  cost 
of  carriage,  the  capital  employed  in 
producing  com  and  cotton  in  annually 
increased  quantities  for  the  foreign 
market,  would  turn  to  manufactures 
instead.  The  natural  advantage  at- 
tending a  mode  of  industry  in  which 
there  is  less  cost  of  carriage  to  pay, 
can  at  most  be  only  a  justification  for 
a  temporary  and  merely  tentative  pro- 
tection. The  expenses  of  production 
being  always  greatest  at  first,  it  may 
happen  that  the  home  production, 
though  really  the  most  advantageous, 
may  not  become  so  until  after  a  certain 
duration  of  pecuuiaiy  loss,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  private  specu- 
lators should  incur  in  oraer  that  their 
successors  may  be  benefited  by  their 
ruin.  I  have  therefore  conceded  that 
in  a  new  country,  a  temporary  pro- 
tecting duty  may  sometimes  be  econo- 
mically defensible ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  it  be  strictly  limited  in 
point  of  time,  and  provision  be  made 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence  it  be  on  a  gradually  de- 
creasing scale.  Such  temporary  pro- 
tection is  of  the  same  nature  as .  a 
patent,  and  should  be  governed  by 
similar  conditions. 

Tl)e  remaining  argument  of  Mr. 
Carey  in  support  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  Protectionism,  applies  only 
to  countries  whose  exports  consist 
of  agricultural  produce.  He  argues, 
thatl>y  a  trade  of  this  description  they 
actually  send  away  their  soil;  the  dis- 
tant consumers  not  giving  back  to  the 
land  of  the  country,  as  home  consumers 
would  do,  the  fertilizing  elements 
which  they  abstract  from  it.  This 
ai*gument  deserves  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  tmth  on  which 


it  is  founded ;  a  troth  which  has  only 
lately  come  to  be  understood,  but 
which  is  henceforth  destined  to  bo  a 
permanent  element  in  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen,  as  it  must  always  have 
been  in  the  destinies  of  nations.  To 
the  question  of  Protectionism,  how- 
ever, it.  is  irrelevant.  That  the  im- 
mense CTOwth  of  raw  produce  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  consumed  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
fressively  exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
astem,  and  even  of  the  older  Western 
States,  and  that  both  are  already  far 
less  productive  than  formerly,  is  ci-e- 
dible  in  itself,  even  if  no  one  bore  wit- 
ness to  it.  But  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  true 
al>o  of  the  cost  of  manuring.  Free 
trade  does  not  compel  Amenca  to  ex- 
port com ;  she  would  cease  to  do  so,  if 
it  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.  As, 
then,  she  would  not  persist  in  export- 
ing raw  produce  and  importing  manu- 
factures, any  loni;er  than  the  labour 
she  saved  by  doing  so,  exceeded  what 
the  carriage  cost  her ;  so,  when  it  be- 
came necessaiy  for  her  to  replace  in 
the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  which 
she  had  sent  away,  if  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  were  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
of  manure  together,  manure  would  bo 
imported, and  if  not,  the  export  of  com 
would  cease.  It  is  evident  that  one  of 
these  two  things  would  already  have 
taken  place,  if  there  had  not  been  near 
at  hand  a  constant  succession  of  new 
soils,  not  yet  exhausted  of  their  fer- 
tility, the  cultivation  of  which  enables 
her,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  to 
postpone  the  Question  of  manure.  As 
soon  as  it  no  longer  answers  better  to 
break  up  uew^  soils  than  to  manure 
the  old,  America  will  either  become  a 
regular  importer  of  manure,  or  will 
without  protecting  duties  grow  com 
for  herself  only,  and  manufacturing  ibr 
herself,  will  make  her  manure,  as 
Mr.  Carey  desires,  at  home.* 

•  To  this  Mr.  Carey  would  reply  (indeed, 
he  has  already  so  replied  in  advitnoe),  that 
of  all  oommodities,  manure  is  the  least  sus- 
oeptible  of  being  conveyed  to  a  distance. 
This  is  true  of  sewage,  and  of  stable  manure, 
but  not  true  of  the  ingredients  to  which  those 
manures  owe  their  effldenoy.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  are  chiefly  iubstanoes  containing 
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For  these  obvious  reasons,  I  bold 
Mr.  Carey*8  economic  arguments  for 
Protect  ionism  to  be  totally  invalid.  The 
economic,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  strongest  point  of  his  case.  Ame- 
rican Protectionists  often  reason  ex- 
tremely ill,  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
them  to  suppose  that  their  Protec- 
tionist creea  rests  upon  nothing  su- 
perior to  an  economic  blunder :  many 
of  them  have  been  led  to  it  much  more 
by  consideration  for  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  than  by  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons.  They,  and  Mr.  Carey 
at  their  head,  deem  it  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  imnrovement  that 
towns  should  abound ;  that  men  should 
combine  their  labour,  by  means  of  in- 
terchange, with  near  neighbours — with 
people  of  pursuits,  capacities,  and 
mental  cultivation  different  from  their 
own,  sufficiently  close  at  hand  for  mu- 
tual sharpening  of  wits  and  enlarging 
of  ideas — rather  than  with  people  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  elobe.  They 
believe  that  a  nation  all  engaged  in 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pursuit 
— a  nation  all  agricultural — cannot  at- 
tain a  high  state  of  civilization  and 
culture.  And  for  this  there  is  a  great 
foundation  of  reason.  If  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome,  the  United  States, 
with  their  free  institutions,  their  uni- 
versal schooling,  and  their  omnipresent 
press,  are  the  people  to  do  it;  but 
whether  this  is 'possible  or  not,  is  still 
a  problem.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is 
an  object  to  check  the  excessive  dis- 
persion of  the  population,  Mr.  Wake- 
neld  has  pointed  out  a  better  way :  to 

^eat  fertilizing  power  in  nnall  bulk;  wah- 
stances  of  which  tne  ham»n  body  reauirM  but 
»  small  auantity,  and  hence  peooliHrlv  suscep* 
tible  of  being  imported ;  the  mineral  alkalies 
and  the  phosphates.  The  question,  indeed, 
mainly  ooncems  the  phosphates ;  for  of  the 
alkalies,  soda  is  procurable  ererjrirhere, 
while  potass,  being  one  of  the  constituents 
of  gntnite  and  the  other  feldspathic  rocks, 
exists  in  many  subsoils,  by  whose  progressive 
decomposition  it  is  renewed ;  a  large  quan- 
tity also  being  brought  down  in  the  deposits 
of  rivers.  As  lor  the  phosphates,  they,  m  the 
very  convenient  form  of  ptUTerised  bones,  are 
a  regular  article  of  commerce,  largely  im- 
ported into  England,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
into  any  country  where  the  conditions  of 
industry  make  it  worth  while  to  pay  the 
pric*. 


modify  the  existing  method  of  db* 
posing  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  by 
raising  their  price ;  instead  of  lower- 
ing it,  or  giving  away  the  land  gratui- 
tously, as  is  Uir^ly  done  since  the 
passing  of  the  Homestead  Act  To 
cut  the  knot  in  Mr.  Carey's  fashion,  br 
Protectionism,  it  would  be  necessarr 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  should  l^ 
protected  against  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  a^inst  England  :  for  the 
manufactories  of  New  EnslBnd,  ns 
more  than  those  of  the  old  conntrr, 
accomplish  his  desideratum  of  brmk- 
ing  a  manufacturing  population  to  tliie 
doors  of  the  Western  farmer.  Bo«tfaa 
and  New  York  do  not  supply  the  waot 
of  local  towns  to  the  Western  Prainn, 
any  better  than  Manchester ;  and  it  b 
as  di£Bcult  to  get  back  the  manmre 
from  the  one  place  as  from  the  other. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist scheme  which  requires  any 
further  notice :  its  policy  towards  colo- 
nies, and  foreign  dependencies;  that 
of  compelling  them  to  trade  exclnsivelT 
with  the  dominant  country.  A  country 
which  thus  secures  to  itself  an  extra 
foreign  demand  for  its  commodities, 
undoubtedly  ^'ves  itself  some  advan- 
tage in  the  distribution  of  the  general 
fains  of  the  commercial  world.    Since, 
owever,  it  causes  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  colony  to  be  diverted 
from  channels,  which  are  proved  to  be 
the  most  productive,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  those  into  which  industry  and  ca- 
pital spontaneously  tend  to  flow ;  there 
IS  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  the  produc* 
tive    powers  of  the  world,   and   the 
mother  country  does  not  gain  so  much 
as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.     I( 
therefore,  the  mother  country  refuses 
to  acknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation, she  imposes  a  tribute  on  the 
colony  in  an  indirect  mode,  ercatly 
more  oppressive  and  injurious  than  the 
direct.    But  if|  with  a  more  equitable 
spirit,   she  submits  herself  to  corre- 
sponding restrictions  for  the  benefit  of 
the   colony,   the  result  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  the  ridiculous  one,  that 
each  party  loses  much,  in  order  that 
the  other  may  gain  a  little. 

I  2,    Next  to  the  system  of  Proteo- 
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tion,  among  mischievous  inteifei'ences 
with  the  spontaneous  course  of  indus- 
trial transactions,  may  be  noticed  cer- 
tain interferences  with  contracts.  One 
instance  is  that  of  the  Usury  Laws. 
These  ori^nated  in  a  reli^ous  preju- 
dice a^mst  receiving  interest  on 
money  .derived  from  that  fruitful  source 
of  mischief  in  modem  Europe,  the  at- 
tempted adaptation  to  Christianity  of 
doctrines  ana  precepts  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  law.  In  Mahomedan  nations 
the  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  in- 
terdicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from ; 
and  Sismondi  has  noticed,  as  one 
among  the  causes  of  the  industrial  in- 
feriority of  the  Catholic,  compared  with 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  Cathoiic  cnurch  in  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  its  sanction  to  the  same  pre- 
judice; which  subsists,  impaired  out 
not  destroyed,  wherever  that  religion  is 
acknowledged.  Where  law  or  con- 
scientious scruples  prevent  lending  at 
interest,  the  capital  which  belongs  to 

Sersons  not  in  business  is  lost  to  pro- 
uctive  purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to 
them  only  in  peculiar  circumstances  of 
personal  connexion,  or  bv  a  subterfuge, 
industry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital 
of  the  undertakers,  and  to  what  they 
can  borrow  from  persons  not  bound  by 
the  same  laws  or  religion  as  them- 
selves. In  Mussulman  countries  the 
bankers  and  money  dealers  are  either 
Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legisla- 
tion no  longer  discountenances  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  equivalent  for  money  lent ; 
but  it  has  everywhere  interfered  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower, b^  fixing  a  legal  limit  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  making  the  re- 
ceipt of  more  than  the  appointed  maxi- 
mum a  penal  offence.  1  nis  restriction, 
though  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  has 
been  condemned  by  all  enlightened 
persons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught 
made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  nis 
"  Letters  on  Usury,"  which  may  still 
be  referred  to  as  the  best  oxtant  writing 
on  the  subject. 

Ix'gislators  may  enact  and  maintain 
Usury  Laws  from  one  of  two  motives; 
ideas  of  public  policy,  or  concern  for 
the  interest  of  the  parties  in  th«  con- 


tract ;  in  this  case,  of  one  party  only, 
the  borrower.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  notion  may  possibly  be,  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  that  interest 
should  be  low.  It  is  however  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence commercial  transactions,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really 
made  lower  by  law,  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  the  competition  of 
borrowers,  left  unrestraint  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent,  this  proves  that  at  five  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  loans, 
than  there  is  capital  in  the  market  to 
supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circum- 
stances permits  no  interest  beyond  five 
per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders, 
who  not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law, 
and  not  bein^  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content 
themselves  with  the  legal  rate :  but 
others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  press- 
ing demand,  more  may  be  made  of 
their  capital  by  other  means  than  they 
are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it, 
will  not  lend  it  at  all ;  and  the  loan- 
able capital,  already  too  small  for  the 
demand,  .will  be  still  further  dimi- 
nished. Of  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates there  will  be  many  at  such 
periods,  who  must  have  tbeir  neces- 
sities supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  find  a  tnird  section  ot 
lenders,  who  will  not  be  averse  to  join 
in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fraud,  or  by  flying  on  the 
honour  of  the  borrower.  The  extra 
expense  of  the  roimdabout  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  equivalent  for  the  risk 
of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties, 
must  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  over 
and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by 
the  general  state  of  the  market.  The 
laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the 
price  paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, end  thus  in  greatly  increasing 
it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly 
demoralizing  tendency.  Knowing  the 
difiiculty  of  detecting  an  illegal  pecu- 
niary transaction  between  two  peraons, 
in  wnich  no  third  person  is  involved,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  both  to  keep 
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the  secret,  legislators  Imve  adopted 
the  expedient  of  tempting  the  borrower 
to  become  the  informer,  by  making  the 
annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  offence  ;  thus  rewarding 
men  for  obtaining  the  property  of 
others  by  false  promises,  and  then  not 
only  refusing  payment,  but  invoking 
leeal  penalties  on  those  who  have 
helped  them  in  their  need.  Tho  moral 
sense  of  mankind  very  rightly  in- 
famizes those  who  resist  an  otherwise 
just  claim  on  the  ground  of  usury,  and 
tolerates  snch  a  plea  only  when  re- 
ported to  as  the  best  legal  defence 
available  against  an  attempt  really 
considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or 
extortion.  But  this  very  severity  of 
public  opinion  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  so  difficult,  and  the 
infliction  of  the  penalties  so  rare,  that 
wh^n  it  does  occur  it  merely  victimizes 
an  individual,  and  has  no  effect  on 
genera]  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motive  of  the  re- 
striction may  be  supposed  to  be,  not 
public  policy,  but  regai-d  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  borrower,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
such  tenuemess  on  the  legislator's  part 
is  more  misplaced.  A  person  of  sane 
mind,  and  of  the  age  at  which  persons 
are  legally  competent  to  conduct  their 
own  concerns,  must  be  presumed  to  be 
a  sufficient  guardian  of^  his  pecuniary 
interests.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or 
grant  a  release,  or  assign  away  all  his 
property,  without  control  from  the  law, 
It  seems  very  unnecessary  that  the 
only  bargain  which  he  cannot  make 
without  its  intermeddling,  bhould  be  a 
loan  of  money.  The  law  seems  to 
presume  that  the  money-lender,  dealing 
with  necessitous  persons,  can  take  ad- 
vantas^e  of  their  necessities,  and  exact 
conditions  limited  only  by  his  own  plea- 
sure. It  might  be  so  if  there  were 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach. 
But  when  there  is  the  whole  monied 
capital  of  a  wealthy  community  to  re- 
sort to,  no  borrower  is  placed  under 
any  disadvantage  in  the  market  merely 
by  the  urgency  of  his  need.  If  he  can- 
not borrow  at  the  interest  paid  by 
other  people,  it  must  be  because  he 
cannot  give  such  good  security :  and 


competition  will  limit  the  extra  ^n- 
mand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  th*^  rik 
of  his  proving  insolvent.  Though  :r^ 
law  intends  favour  to  the  horrower,  jt 
is  to  him  above  all  that  injustice  ii, 
in  this  case,  done  by  it.  What  can  U 
more  unjust  than  that  a  person  ^bo 
cannot  give  perfectly  good  security^ 
should  be  prevented  irom  horrowinp  ut 
persons  who  are  willing  to  lend  moa?j 
to  him,  by  their  not  l>eing  permitte.i  :.■ 
receive  the  rate  of_  interest  whi  ^. 
would  be  a  just  equivalent  for  tb**:; 
risk  ?  Through  the  mistaken  kindnea 
of  the  law,  he  must  either  go  with*::: 
the  monoy  which  is  perhaps  necessarr 
to  save  him  from  much  g^reater  losses, 
or  he  driven  to  expedients  of  a  fir 
more  ruinous  descnption,  which  tl» 
law  either  has  not  found  it  possible,  as 
has  not  happened,  to  interdict. 

Adam    Smith    rather     hastily  ex- 
pressed   the    opinion,    that    only  tvo 
kinds  of  persons,  "  prodigals  and  pro- 
jectors,'' could  require  to  borrow  mcmtr 
at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest.   He  should  have   included  H 
persons  who  are  in  any  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties,  however  temporary   their  ne- 
cessities may  be.     It  may  happen  to 
any  person  m  business,  to   be  disap- 
pomted  of  the  resources  on   which  m 
nad  calculated  for  meeting   some  fa- 
gagement,  the  non-fulfilment  of  whi^ii 
on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankruptcr. 
In  periods  of  commercial  difficulty,  thfj 
is  the  condition  of  many   prosperous 
mercantile  firms,  who  become  comp^ 
titers  for  the  small  amount  of  dispc^ 
able  capital  which,  in  a  time  of  general 
distrust,  the  owners  are  willing  to  par: 
with.     Under  the  English  usury  lau?, 
now  happily  abolished,  the  limitations 
imposed  by  those  laws  were  felt  as  a 
most  serious  aggravation  of  every  com- 
mercial crisis.     Merchants  who  coiill 
have  obtained  the  aid  they  required  at 
an  interest  of  seven  or  eight  per  cert 
for  short  periods,  were  obliged  to  give 
20  or  30  per  cent,  or  to  resort  to  fonrea 
sales  of  goods  at  a  still  greater  Iof^. 
Experience  having  obtruded  these  evff^ 
on  the  notice  of  Parliament,  the  sort 
of  compromise  took  place,    of  which 
English  legislation  affords  so  many  in- 
stances, and  which  helps  to  make  our 
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.WB  and  policy  the  mass  of  incon- 
stcncy  that  they  are.  The  law  was 
>  formed  as  a  person  reforms  a  tight 
loe,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  it  where  it 
inches  hardest,  and  continues  to  wear 
.  Retaining  the  erroneous  principle 
3  a  genera]  rule,  Parliament  allowed 
n  exception  in  the  case  in  which  the 
racticai  mischief  was  most  flagrant, 
t  left  the  usury  laws  unrepealed,  but 
xempted  bills  of  exchange,  of  not 
lore  than  three  months'  date,  from 
heir  operation.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  laws  were  repealed  in  regard  to  all 
ther  contracts,  but  left  in  force  as  to 
11  those  which. relate  to  land.  Not  a 
•article  of  reason  could  be  given  for 
naking  this  extraordinary  distinction ; 
)nt  the  "  agricultural  mind"  was  of 
ipinion  that  the  interest  on  mort- 
ju^res,  though  it  hardly  ever  came  up 
o  the  permitted  point,  would  come  up 
o  a  still  higher  point ;  and  the  usurv 
aw8  were  maintained  that  the  land- 
ords  mieht,  as  they  thought,  be  en- 
ibled  to  borrow  below  the  market  rate, 
IS  the  com-lawR  were  kept  up  that  the 
tame  class  might  bo  able  to  sell  corn 
ibove  the  market  rate.  The  modesty 
>f  the  pretension  was  quite  worthy  of 
:he  intelligence  which  could  think  that 
he  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  for- 
irarded  by  the  means  used. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  "  prodigals  and 

}rojector8"  spoken  of  by  Adam  Smith ; 

10  law  can  prevent  a  prodigal  from 

'uining  himself,  unless  it  lays  him  or 

lis  property  under  actual    restraint, 

iccording  to  the  unjustifiable  practice 

A  the  Koman  Law  and  some  of  the 

Continental    systems    founded  on  it. 

riic  only  effect  of  usury  laws  upon  a 

)rodigal,  is  to  make  his  ruin  rather 

nore  expeditious,  by  driving  him  to  a 

lisreputable  class   of   money-dealers, 

md    rendering  the    conditions    more 

merous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by 

ho  law.    As  for  projectors,  a  tenn,  in 

ts  unfavourable  sense,  rather  unfairly 

applied  to  every  person  who  has  a 

)n)jc'ct;    such  laws  may  put  a  veto 

ipon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  pro- 

uisiiig  enterprise,  when  pLinned,  as  it 

generally  is,  ov  a  person  who  does  not 

)osscss  capital  adequate  to  its  snccess- 

ol  completion.    Many  of  the  greatest 
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improvements  were  at  first  looketl 
shyly  on  by  capitalists,  and  had  to  wai 
long  before  they  found  one  sufficient!,-? 
adventurous  to  be  the  first  in  a  ne\i 
path :  many  years  elapsed  before  Ste- 
phenson could  convince  even  the  en* 
terprising  mercantile  public  of  Liver 
pool  and  Manchester,  of  the  advantage 
of  substituting  railways  for  turnpike^ 
roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  laoour 
and  large  sums  have  been  expended 
with  litue  visible  result,  (the  epoch  in 
their  progress  when  predictions  of 
failure  are  most  rife,)  may  be  indefi- 
nitely suspended,  or  altogether  dropped, 
and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  the 
original  funds  are  exhausted,  the  law 
will  not  allow  more  to  be  raised  on  the 
terms  on  which  people  are  willing  to 
expose  it  to  the  chances  of  an  enter- 
prise not  yet  secure  of  success. 

§  3.  Loans  are  not  the  only  kind  of 
contract,  of  which  governments  have 
thought  themselves  Qualified  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  better  than  the 
persons  interested.  There  is  scarcely 
any  commodity  which  they  have  not, 
at  some  nlace  or  time,  endeavoured  to 
make  either  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  left  to  itself.  The  most 
plausible  case  for  artificially  cheapen- 
ing a  commodity,  is  that  of  food.  The 
desirableness  of  the  object  is  in  this 
case  undeniable.  But  since  the  ave- 
rage price  of  food,  like  that  of  other 
things,  conforms  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
profit ;  if  this  price  is  not  expected  by 
the  farmer,  he  will,  unless  compelled 
by  law,  produce  no  more  than  he  re- 
quires for  his  own  consumption :  and 
tne  law  therefore,  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  have  food  cheaper,  must  sub- 
stitute, for  the  ordinary  motives  to 
cultivation,  a  system  of  penalties.  If 
it  shrinks  from  doing  tuis,  it  hns  no 
resource  but  that  of  taxing  the  whole 
nation,  to  give  a  bounty  or  premium  to 
the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus 
giving  everybody  cheap  bread  at  the 
expense  of  all :  in  reality  a  largess  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  do ;  one  of  the  forms 
of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  tliat  of 
converting  the  working  classes  into 
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nnworkiiie  classes  by  making  them  a 
present  of  subsistence. 

It  is  not  boweTer  so  much  the  gene- 
ral or  average  price  of  food,  as  its 
eocasional  high  price  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, which  goTemments  have  studied 
to  reduce.  In  some  cases,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  famous  "  maximum"  of  the 
revolutionaTy  government  of  1798,  the 
compulsory  regulation  was  an  attempt 
by  toe  ruling  powers  to  counteract  the 
necessary  consequenoes  of  their  own 
acts;  to  scatter  an  indefinite  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium  with 
one  hand,  and  keep  down  prices  with 
the  other;  a  thing  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  any  regime  except  one  of 
unmitigated  terror.  In  case  of  actnal 
scarcity,  gOTemments  are  often  urged, 
as  they  were  in  the  Irish  emergency  of 
1847,  to  take  measures  of  some  sort 
for  moderating  the  price  of  food.  But 
the  mice  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised 
by  oeficiency  of  supply,  beyond  what 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  consumption ;  and  if  a 
government  prevents  this  reduction 
from  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of 
price,  there  remains  no  mode  of  efiect- 
ing  it  unless  by  taking  possession  of 
all  the  food,  and  serving  it  o«it  in 
rations,  as  in  a  besieged  town.  In  a 
real  scarcity,  nothing  can  afford  gene- 
ral relief,  except  a  determination  by 
the  richer  classes  to  diminish  their  own 
consumption.  If  they  buy  and  consume 
their  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  con* 
tent  themselves  with  giving  money, 
they  do  no  good.  The  price  is  forced 
up  until  the  poorest  competitors  have 
no  longer  the  means  of  competing,  and 
the  pnvatioa  of  food  is  thrown  exclu- 
sively upon  the  indigent,  the  other 
cliisses  being  only  affected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  some- 
body must  consume  less,  and  if  every 
rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that 
someoody,  all  they  do  b^  subsidizing 
their  poorer  competitors  is  to  force  up 
the  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no 
,  effect  but  to  enrich  the  corn-dealers, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  desired  by 
those  who  recommend  such  measures. 
All  that  governments  can  do  in  these 
emcrt7oncic8,  is  to  counsel  a  general 
tnodoration  in  consumption,  ana  to  in- 
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terdict  such  kinds  of  It  as  ar«  not  ef 
primary  importance.  Direct  measnr?* 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  procnr?  k*-^ 
from  a  distance,  are  ezpeaient  wh^ 
from  peculiar  reasons  the  thing  is  n^  t 
likely  to  be  done  by  private  specnlatif^-. 
In  any  other  case  they  are  a  gr^s 
error.  Private  specnlators  will  not,  h 
such  cases,  venture  to  compete  wfdi 
the  government ;  and  though  a  gov -nt- 
ment  can  do  more  than  anj  one  kct- 
chant,  it  cannot  do  nearly  ao  much  as 
all  merchants. 

§  4.  Governments,  however,  arit 
ofiener  chargeable  with  having  at- 
tempted, too  snccessfhlly,  to  mak* 
things  dear,  than  with  having  aim<'i 
bv  wroiig  means  at  making  then 
cheap.  Theusual  instrument  for  pro> 
ducing  artificial  deameas  is  moo< 
Tb  confer  a  monopoly  upon  a 
or  dealer,  or  npon  a  set  of  proancers  or 
dealers  not  too  numerous  to  comboite, 
is  to  give  them  the  power  of  levrii^ 
any  amount  of  taxation  on  the  pnbEf , 
for  their  individual  beneBt,  vrhich  wiG 
not  make  the  public  forego  the  nse  k 
the  commodity.  When  the  sharers  in 
the  monopoly  are  so  nnmerxms  and  so 
widely  scattered  that  ther  are  pre- 
vented from  combining,  tne  evil  is 
considerably  less:  but  even  then  th? 
competition  is  not  so  actfve  among  a 
limited,  as  among  an  unlimited  nmn- 
ber.  Those  who  ibel  assured  of  a  fair 
average  proportion  in  the  general 
business,  are  seldom  eager  to  get  a 
lar^r  share,  by  fore^ing  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  A  limitation  or  competi- 
tion, however  partial,  may  have  mis- 
chievous effects  quite  disproportioDfd 
to  the  apparent  cause.  1  ne  mere  ex- 
clusion <n  foreigners,  from  a  branch  d 
industiy  open  to  the  free  competidoa 
of  every  native,  has  been  known,  err  a 
in  England,  to  render  that  brarich  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  gene*^ 
industrial  energy  of  the  comitiy.  The 
silk  manufacture  of  England  remained 
far  behind  that  of  other  coantries  of 
Europe,  so  long  as  the  foreign  fabrics 
were  prohibited.  In  additi^xi  to  the 
tax  levied  for  the  profit,  real  or  imap- 
nary,  of  the  monopolists,  the  consmnet 
thus  pays  an  adoltionai  tax  fir  thstr 
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AKinesi  and  incapacity.  When  re- 
ievcd  from  the  immediate  stimulus  of 
'impctition,  prodncera  and  dealers 
:row  indifTerent  to  the  dictates  of  their 
iltimate  pecnniaTT  interest ;  preferring 
o  the  most  hopeful  prospects,  the  pre- 
cnt  ease  of  adhering  to  routine.  A 
»erson  who  is  already  thriving,  seldom 
nits  himself  out  of  his  way  to  com- 
nence  eyen  a  Incratiye  improyement, 
mlcss  urged  by  the  additional  motive 
f  fear  lest  some  rival  should  supplant 
liin  by  getting  possession  of  it  oefore 
lim. 

The  condemnation  of  monopolies 
raght  not  to  extend  to  patents,  by 
vhich  the  originator  of  an  improved 
>Toce8s  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  for  a  limited 
>criod,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
lis  own  improvement.  This  is  not 
nnlcing  the  commodity  dear  for  his 
X  Ti(»fit,  but  merely  postponing  a  part 
)f  the  increased  chenpness  wnich  the 
)Tiblic  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to 
compensate  and  reward  him  for  the 
service.  That  he  ought  to  be  both 
compensated  and  rewarded  for  it,  will 
lot  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  were 
it  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
lis  ingenuity,  withont  having  shared 
he  labours  or  the  expenses  which  he 
lad  to  incur  in  bringing  his  idea  into 
i  practical  shape,  either  snch  expenses 
ind  labours  would  be  undergone  by 
lolxxiy,  except  very  opulent  and  very 
^ublio-Bprrited.  persons,  or  the  state 
nust  put  a  value  on  the  service  ren- 
lered  by  an  inventor,  and  make  hin  a 
pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been  done 
n  some  instances,  and  may  be  done 
vithout  inconvenience  in  cases  of  very 
ronspicuous  public  benefit;  but  in 
general  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  tern- 
)orary  duration,  is  preferable ;  because 
t  leaves  nothing  to  any  one's  dis- 
tretion ;  because  the  rewMtl  conferred 
)y  it  depends  upon  the  ^invention's 
)eing  found  useiul,  and  the  greater  the 
isefulness  the  greater  the  reward ;  and 
9ccanfle  it  is  paid  by  the  verv  persons 
;o  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the 
'onsumefs  of  the  commodity.  So  de* 
nsive,  indeed,  are  those  considerations, 
that  if  the  system  of  patents  were 
abandoned  for  that  of  rewards  by  the 
rtate,  the  best  shape  which  iheia  oo«ld 


assume  would  be  that  of  a  small  tern* 
porary  tax,  imposed  for  the  inventor's 
oenent,  on  all  persons  making  use  of 
the  invention.  To  this,  however,  or  to 
any  other  system  whicn  would  vest  in 
the  state  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
an  inventor  should  derive  any  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  pnbBo  benefit 
which  ha  confers,  the  objections  are 
evidently  stronger  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  patents.  It 
IS  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
Patent  Laws  need  much  improvement; 
but  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
closely  analogous  one  of  Copyright,  it 
would  be  a  gross  immorality  m  the  law 
to  set  everybody  free  to  use  a  person's 
work  without  his  consent  and  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  I  have 
seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent 
attempts,  in  quarters  'carrying  soiAe 
authority,  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
patents  altogether ;  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successfnl,  womd  enthrone 
free  stealing  under  the  prostituted 
name  of  free  trade,  and  make  the  men 
of  brainn,  still  more  than  at  present, 
the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of 
the  men  of  money-bags. 

§  5.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  go- 
vernment interference, ^in  which  the 
end  and  the  means  are  alike  odious, 
but  which  existed  in  England  until 
not  so  much  as  a  generation  ago,  and 
in  France  up  to  the  year  1864.  I 
mean  the  laws  against  combinations 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages ;  laws  en- 
acted and  maintained  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  keeping  wages  low,  as  the 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed 
by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  pre- 
vent the  labominff  class,  when  its 
numben  had  been  thinned  by  a  peRti- 
lence,  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
diminished  competition  to  obtain  higher 
wages.  Such  laws  exhibit  the  infernal 
spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  re- 
tain the  working  classes  in. avowed 
slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  woiiring 
clniises,  by  combining  among  them- 
selves, to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general 
rate  of  wages,  it  needs  hardly  be .  said 
that  this  would  be  n  thing  not  to  h$ 
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pnDiBhed,  but  to  be  welcomed  and  re- 
joiced at.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is 
quite  beyond  attainment  by  such 
means.  The  multitudes  who  compose 
the  working  class  are  too  numerous 
and  too  widely  scattered  to  combine  at 
all,  much  more  to  combine  effectually. 
If  they  could  do  so,  they  might  doubt- 
less succeed  in  diminishing  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  obtaining  the  same 
wages  for  less  work.  But  if  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  actually  higher 
wages  than  the  rate  fixed  by  demand 
and  supply — the  rate  which  distributes 
tiie  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country  among  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation— this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  part  of  their 
number  permanently  out  of  employ- 
ment. As  support  from  public  chanty 
would  of  course  be  refused  to  those 
who  could  get  work  and  would  not 
accept  it,  they  would  be  thrown  for 
support  upon  the  trades  union  of  which 
they  were  members;  and  the  work- 
people collectively  would  be  no  bettor 
off  than  before,  having  to  support  the 
same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate wages.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  class  wovld  have  its  attention  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  fact  of  a  superfluity 
of  numbers,  and  to  the  necessity,  if 
they  would  have  high  wages,  of  pro- 

Sortioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
emand. 

Combinations  to  keep  up  wages 
are  sometimes  successful,  in  trades 
where  the  workpeople  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  collected  in  a  small  number  of 
local  centres.  It  is  questionable  if  com- 
binations ever  had  the  smallest  effect 
on  the  permanent  remuneration  of  spin- 
ners or  weavers ;  but  the  journeymen 
t3rpe-founder8,  b^  a  close  combination, 
are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  up  a  rate  of 
wages  much  beyond  that  which  is  usual 
in  employmente  of  equal  hardness  and 
skill ;  and  even  the  tailors,  a  much  more 
numerous  class,  are  understood  to  have 
had,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success. 
A  rise  of  wages,  thus  confined  to  par- 
ticular employmente,  is  not  (like  a  rise 
of  general  wages)  defrayed  from  profiis, 
but  raises  the  value  and  price  of  the 
particular  article,  and  falls  on  the  con- 
sumer; the  capitab'bt  who  produces  the 


commodity  being  only  injured  in  »  &r 
as  the  high  price  tends  to  nanov  tht 
market ;  ana  not  even  then,  nnless  it 
does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  ihsxt  d 
the  rise  of  price :  for  though,  at  hiirber 
wages,  he  employs,  vrith  a  given  ca^.ul, 
fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  lea  d 
the  commodity,  yet,  if  he  can  sell  the 
whole  of  this  diminished  qnantity  at 
the  higher  price,  his  profits  are  as  great 
as  before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  if  not 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  remaind^ 
of  the  working  class,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil.     The  consumer, 
indeed,  must  pajr  for  it ;  but  cheapnes 
of  goods  is  aesirable  only  when  tl^ 
cause  of  it  is  that  their  production 
costs  little  labour,  and  not  when  occft- 
sioned  by  that  labour's  being  ill  remu- 
nerated.   It  may  appear,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  high  wagea  of  tbs 
type-founders   (for    example^   are    ob. 
tamed  at  the  general  cost  of  tne  labour- 
ing class.      This   high   remnneratioe 
either  causes  fewer  persons  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  traide,  or,  if  not,  must 
lead  to  the  investment  of  more  coital 
in  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  trades : 
in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  additional 
number  of  labourers  on  the  seneral 
market;  in  the  second,  it  witbdrawi 
from  that  market  a  portion  of  the  de- 
mand: effecte,  both  of  which  are  inju- 
rious' to  the  working  classes.      Soch, 
indeed,  would  really  be  the  result  of  a 
successful  combination  in  a  particular 
trade  or  trades,  for  some  time  after  its 
formation ;  but  when  it  is  a  permanent 
thing,  the  principles  so  often  insisted 
upon  in  this  treatise,  show  that  it  can 
have  no  such  effect.     The   habitual 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  large 
can  be  affectod  by  nothing  but  the 
habitual  requiremente  of  the  labouring 
people:  these  indeed  maybe  altered, 
out  while  they  remain  the  same,  wages 
never  fall  permanently  below  the  stan- 
dard of  these  requirements,  and  do  not 
long  remain  above  that  standard.    If 
there  had  been  no  combinations  in  par- 
ticular trades,  and  the  wages  of  toosa 
trades  had  never  been  kept  above  the 
common  level,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  common  level  would 
have  been  at  all  higher  than  it  now  ia. 
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There  wonld  merely  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  people  altogether,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  low  rate  of  wages. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  general  circum- 
Btances  of  the  working  classes,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  portion  of  them,  however  small, 
in  keeping  their  wages  bj  combination 
above  the  market  rate,  would  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  entire  body  has  at  last 
become  a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  effort,  it  is  time  that  the 
better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans 
should  seek  their  own  advantage  in 
common  with,  and  not  by  the  exclusion 
of,  their  fellow  labourers.  "While  they 
continue  to  fix  their  hopes  on  hedging 
themselves  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  b^  shutting 
out  others  from  access  to  their  employ- 
ment, nothing  better  can  be  expected 
from  them  than  that  total  absence  of 
any  large  and  generous  aims,  that  al- 
most open  disregard  of  all  other  objects 
than  high  wages  and  little  work  for 
their  own  small  body,  which  were  so 
deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings 
ana  manifestoes  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  during  their  quar- 
rel with  their  employers.  Success,  even 
if  attainable,  in  raising  up  a  protected 
class  of  working  people,  woula  now  be 
a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classeB  at 
large. 

But  though  combinations  to  keep  up 
wages  are  seldom  effectual,  and  when 
effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned,  seldom  desirable,  the 
right  of  making  the  attempt  is  one 
which  cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion 
of  the  working  population  without  great 
injustice,  or  without  the  probability  of 
fatally  misleading  them  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  determine  their 
condition.  So  long  as  combinations  to 
raise  wages  were  prohibited  by  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  low  wages 
which  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
had  done  its  best  to  produce.  Kxperi- 
ence  of  strikes  has  been  the  best  teacher 
of  the  labouring  classes  on  the  subject 


of  the  relation  between  wages  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour :  and  it 
is  most  important  that  this  course  of 
instruction  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  condemuf  ^r 
96  and  absolutely,  either  trades  umons 
or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.  I 
grant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever 
it  is  foolish,  and  it  is  foolish  whenever 
it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that 
market  rate  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  demand  and  supply.  But  de- 
mand and  supply  are  not  physical 
agencies,  which  thirust  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  band  without 
the  participation  of  his  own  will  and 
actions.  The  market  rate  is  not  fixed 
for  him  by  some  self-acting  instrument, 
but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between 
human  beings — of  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  "  the  higgling  of  the  %iarket ;" 
and  those  who  do  not  "  higgle"  will 
long  continue  to  pay,  even  over  a  coun- 
ter, more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  purchases.  Still  more  might  poor 
labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich 
employers,  remain  long  without  the 
amount  of  wages  whicn  the  demand 
for  their  labour  would  justify,  unless, 
in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood  out  for 
it:  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for 
terms  without  organized  concert?  What 
chance  would  any  labourer  have,  who 
struck  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages? 
How  could  he  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise, 
except  by  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
naturally  leading  to  concerted  action? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  associa- 
tions of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  trades  unions,  far  from  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  free  market  for  labour,  aro 
the  necessary  instrumentality  of  that 
free  market ;  the  indispensable  means 
of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to 
take  due  care  of  their  own  interests 
under  a  system  of  competition.  There 
is  an  ulterior  consideration  of  much 
importance,  to  which  attention  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Faw- 
cett,  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  Experience  has  at  length 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
tiike  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  success  of 
a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  de> 
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pcnds.  The  workmen  are  now  neaHy 
as  well  informed  as  the  master,  of  the 
state  of  the  market  for  his  commodi- 
ties ;  they  can  calculate  his  gains  and 
his  expenses,  they  know  when  his  trade 
is  or  is  not  prosperous,  and  only  when 
it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike 
for  higher  wages ;  which  wages  their 
known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in 
thut  case,  to  concede.  The  tendency, 
thei-efore,  of  this  state  of  thiogs  is  to 
make  a  rise  of  wages,  in  any  particular 
trade,  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise 
of  pix>(its,  wnich,  as  Mr.  Fawoett  ob- 
serves, is  a  eommenoeraent  of  that 
regular  participation  of  the  labourers 
in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  a  previous  chapter,*  it 
is  so  important  to  encourage,  sinoe  to 
it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for  any  radi- 
eal  improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomical relations  between  labour  and 
capital.  Strikes,  therefore,  and  the 
trade  societies  which  render  strikes 
possible,  are  for  these  various  reasons 
not  a  mischievous,  bnt  on  the  contraiy, 
a  valuable  part  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensabla  con- 
dition of  tolerating  combinations,  that 
they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity, 
necessary  to  the  purpose,  is  too  great 
to  be  employed  against  attempts  to 
compel  workmen  to  join  a  union,  or 
take  part  in  a  strike,  by  threats  or 
violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion,  by 
the  expresMoo  .  of  opinion,  the  law 
ought  not  to  interfere  with ;  it  belong 
to  more  enlightened  opinion  to  restram 
it,  by  rectifying  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Other  questions  arise 
when  Ine  combination,  being  voiuntaiy, 
proposes  to  itself  objects  really  con- 
trary to  the  public  good.  High  wages 
and  short  houra  are  generally  good  ob- 
jects, or,  at  all  events,  nuiy  be  so:  but 
in  many  trades  unions,  it  is  among  the 
roles  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work, 
or  no  difference  of  pay  between  the 
most  expert  workmen  and  the  most  un- 
skilful, or  that  no  member  of  the  union 
shall  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  per 
^eck,  in  oracr  that  there  may  be  more 
*  Supra^  book  ▼.  ebap.  Til. 
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employment  fur  the  peat ;  mad  iha  abft^ 
b'tion  of  piece  work,  under  mare  or  lesi 
of  modification,  held  a  conspicuL-js 
place  among  the  demanda  of  the  Ama^ 
garaatad  6<^iety.  Tfaeaa  are  ooBihina* 
tious  to  effect  oojects  which  an  perni- 
cious. Their  success,  even  whenesiy 
partial,  is  a  public  mischief ;  afid  vea 
It  complete,  would  be  equal  in  mapi> 
tude  to  almost  any  of  toe  evils  ari^ 
ing  from  bad  economical  legislatioe. 
Hardly  anything  worse  can  he  said  d 
the  worst  laws  on  the  subject  of  ia- 
dustiy  and  its  remuneration,  ooaaaiai 
with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  la- 
bourer, than  that  they  place  the  ener- 
ptic  and  the  idle,  the  aJdlfui  and  thi 
incompetent,  on  a  level :  and  this,  ic 
so  fiir  as  it  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
the  direot  tendency  of  the  regulatiois 
of  these  unions  to  do.  It  doea  no^ 
however,  follow  as  a  conseqiieiioe  that 
the  law  would  be  warranted  in  makiag 
the  formation  of  such  aasociatiops  S- 
legal  and  j^unishable.  Indepoidentlj 
of  all  considerations  of  constitatioml 
liberty,  the  best  interests  fd  the  hs- 
man  race  imperetively  require  that 
all  economical  experiments,  voluntarilj 
undertaken,  should  ba?e  the  fullest 
license,  and  tflkt  force  and  fraud  shooid 
be  the  only  means  of  attempting  to 
benefit  themselvea,  which  are  mUt- 
dieted  to  the  less  fortunato  clatMs  of 
the  Gommunity.t 

§  6.  Among  the  modes  of  imdae 
exercise  of  the  power  of  goremment, 
on  which  I  have  commented  in  this 

t  Wboever  desirm  tonndeivtaad  tlie  ques- 
tion of  Tmda  Combinatioas  as  aeea  ttom  the 
point  of  VMW  of  the  working  poopla,  ahooid 
maks  hiroMlf  aeqoainUd  with  a  pamp2L,es 
published  in  ] 860,  nnder  the  title  *'Tndn 
Unions  and  Strikes,  their  PhOoaophy  «al 
IntentioB,  by  T.  J.  Dunning,  fiaerataiy  to 
the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  ioek- 
binders."    There  are  many  opinions  m  itds 
able  tract  in  which  I  only  jiartially,  and  s^mm 
in  whidi  I  do  not  at  all,  eoinoide.   Bat  there 
are  also  manj  sonnd  enoments,  aad  aa  ia- 
etractive  expoenre  of  tna  oonunon  faUadei 
of  opponents.    Benders  of  other  Hasiw  wiB 
see  with  surarise,  not  cmly  how  great  a  por> 
tioo  of  tmth  the  Unions  have  on  tlMsr  side, 
but  how  nuich  less  flagrant  and  ooodennaLls 
even  their  errors  appear*  when  seen  under 
the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only  natunl  tlu» 
the  working  I ' 
tbem. 
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ftpter,  I  have  included  only  such  as 

St  on  theories  which  have  still  more 

less   of  footing  in   the  most   en- 

;Utened  countries.  I  have  not  spoken 

some  which  have  done  still  greater 
ischief  in  times  not  long  past»  but 
liich  are  now  generally  given  up,  at 
ast  in  theory,  though  enough  of  them 
ill  romains  in  practice  to  make  itim- 
jssible  as  yet  to  class  them  among 
cploded  errors. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  go- 
Brnment  should  choose  opinions  for 
le  people,  and  should  not  suffer  any 
octrines  in  politics,  morals,  law,  or 
iligion,  but  such  as  it  approves,  to  be 
rint«d  or  publiclv  professed,  may  be 
aid  to  be  altogether  abandoned  aa  a 
;eneral  thesis.  It  is  now  well  under- 
tood  that  a  r^^pmo  of  this  sort  is  fatal 
0  all  prosperity,  even  of  an  econc 
oical  kind:  that  the  human  mind, 
rhen  prevented  either  by  fear  of  the 
aw  or  by  fear  of  opinion  from  ezer- 
dsing  its  faculties  freely  on  the  most 
mportant  subjects,  acquires  a  general 
X)rpidity  and  imbecility,  by  which, 
ivhen  they  reach  a  certain  point,  it  is 
iisqualified  from  making  any  oonsi- 
ilerable  advances  even  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  and  which,  when  greater 
biill,  make  it  gradually  lose  even  its 
previous  attainments.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  decisive  example  than  8pain 
and  Portugal,  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Reformation.  The  decline  of  those 
vountries  in  national  greatness,  and 
even  in  material  civilization,  while  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 


were  uninterruptedly  advancing,  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  but 
there  is  one  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  them  all:  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  system  of  mental  slavery 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

Yet  althou^Ii  these  truths  are  very 
widely  recognised,  and  freedom  both  of 
opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  free  countries,  this 
apparent  liberality  and  tolerance  has 
aci^uired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a 
principle,  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  dread  or  horror  in- 
spired by  some  particular  sort  of 
opinions.  Within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  several  individuals  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  public 
profession,  sometimes  in  a  very  tem- 
perate manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  the  public 
and  the  government,  at  the  first  panic 
which  arisus  on  the  subject  of  Chartism 
or  Communism,  will  fly  to  similar 
means  for  checking  the  propagation  of 
democratic  or  anti-propertv  doctrines. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  effective 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed 
much  less  from  the  law  or  the  govern- 
ment, than  from  the  intolerant  temper 
of  the  national  mind;  arising  no  longer 
from  even  as  respectable  a  source  as 
bigotry  or  fiEtnaticism,  but  rather  from 
the  general  habit,  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct,  of  making  adherenm  to  cus- 
tom the  rule  of  life,  and  enforcing  it, 
by  social  penalties,  against  au  persons 
who,  without  a  party  to  back  them, 
assert  their  individual  independence. 


CHAPTER  XL 


or  TBI  GBOnWDS  AND  LHOTS  op  THB  LAIBSBR-VAIBI  OA 
MOH-IMTBBFBBSirOB  PBIMCIPLB. 


§  1.  Wb  have  now  reached  the  last 
part  of  our  undertaking ;  the  discus- 
sion, 80  far  as  suited  to  this  treatise 
(that  is,  80  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
principle,  not  detail)  of  the  limits  of 
the  proTmoe  of  government;  the  ques- 


tion, to  what  oljects  governmental 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  society 
may  or  should  extend,  over  and  above 
those  which  necessarily  appertain  to 
it.  No  sulg'eot  has  been  more  keenly 
contested  in  Uie  present  age :  the  con- 
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test,  howcTor,  has  chiefly  taken  place 
round  certain  select  points,  with  only 
flying  excursions  into  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Those  indeed  who  have  dis- 
cussed any  particular  question  of  go- 
vernment interference,  such  as  state 
education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  lahour,  a  public  pro- 
vision for  tho  poor,  &c.,  have  onen 
dealt  largely  in  general  arguments,  far 
outstretching  the  special  application 
made  of  them,  and  have  shown  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bias  either  in  favour  of 
letting  things  alone,  or  in  favour  of 
meddling;  but  have  seldom  declared, 
or  apparently  decided  in  their  own 
minds,  how  far  they  would  carrv  either 
principle.  The  supporters  of  inter- 
ference have  been  content  with  assert- 
ing a  general  right  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  government  to  intervene,  wher- 
ever its  intervention  would  be  useftd : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called 
the  laisser-faire  school  have  attempted 
any  definite  limitation  of  the  provmce 
of  government,  they  have  usually  re- 
stricted it  to  the  protection  of  person 
and  property  against  force  and  nttud ; 
a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere, 
since  it  excludes,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  preceding  chapter,*  some  of  the 
most  indispen  sable,  and  tmanimously 
recognised,  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  of  a  general  theory, 
on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I 
conceive,  admit  of  any  universal  solu- 
tion, I  shall  attempt  to  aflbrd  some 
little  aid  towards  the  resolution  of  this 
class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
coDsidei-ed,  what  are  the  advantages, 
and  what  the  evils  or  inconveniences, 
of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  by  distinguishing 
between  two  kinds  of  intetTention  by 
the  government,  which,  though  they 
may  relate  to  the  same  subject,  difier 
widely  in  their  nature  and  efiects,  and 
require,  for  their  justification,  motives 
of  a  very  different  degree  of  urgency. 
The  intervention  may  extend  to  con- 
*  8o9ani>l>oQkv.<di.i» 


trolling  the  free  ajrency  of  individnab 
(lovernment  may  interdict  all  persoia 
from  doing  certain  things  ;  or  froa 
doing  them  without  itB  authorizar'on ; 
or  may  prescribe  to  them  certain  thingi 
to  be  done,  or  a  certain  manner  c£ 
doing  things  which  it  is  left  opticmal 
with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain  froo. 
This  is  the  atUhoritatwe  interfereiice 
of  government  There  is  another  kiai 
of  intervention  which  is  not  anthorv 
tative :  when  a  government,  insiead 
of  issuing  a  command  and  enforcang  i: 
by  penalties,  adopts  the  conr^  » 
seldom  resorted  to  by  governments, 
and  of  which  such  important  u^  mi^s 
be  made,  that  of  giving  advice,  azki 
promulgating  information ;  or  wh«c 
leaving  individuals  iree  to  use  their 
own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  cf 
general  interest,  the  government,  &« 
meddling  with  them,  but  not  trnstii^g 
the  object  solely  to  their  care,  ests- 
blishes,  side  by  side  witb  their  ar- 
rangements, an  agency  of  its  own  tcr 
a  like  purpose.  Thus,  it  is  one  thing 
to  mamtain  a  Church  Establishment, 
and  another  to  refuse  toleration  to 
other  religions,  or  to  persons  proresszng 
no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provida 
schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  re- 
quire that  no  person  shall  act  as  an 
instructor  of  youth  without  a  govern- 
ment license.  There  might  be  a  na- 
tional bank,  or  a  government  manu- 
factory, without  any  monopoly  agai.^st 
private  banks  and  manufactories. 
There  might  be  a  post  office,  without 
penalties  against  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters by  other  means.  There  may  be  a 
corps  of  government  engineers  for 
civil  purposes,  while  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer  is  free  to  be  adopted 
by  every  one.  There  may  be  public 
hospitals,  without  any  re.striction  upon 
private  medical  or  surgical  practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  first 
sight,  that  the  authoritative  form  of 
government  intervention  has  a  much 
more  limited  sphere  of  legitimate  ac- 
tion than  the  other.  It  requires  a 
much  stronger  necessity  to  justify  it 
in  any  case ;  while  there  are  largo 
departments  of  human  life  from  which 
it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperi- 
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ously  excluded.  Whatever  theory  we 
adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the^ 
social  union,  and  under  whatever  po- 
litical institutionp  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  around  every  individual  human 
being,  which  no  government,  be  it  that 
of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ought 
to  bo  permitted  to  overstep :  there  is  a 
part  of  the  life  of  every  person  who 
nas  come  to  years  of  discretion,  within 
which  the  individuality  of  that  person 
ought  to  reign  uncontrolled  eitner  by 
any  other  indi^'idual  or  by  the  public 
collectively.  That  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence 
thus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred 
firom  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who 
professes  the  smallest  regard  to  human 
nreedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question : 
the  point  to  be  determined  is,  where 
the  umit  should  be  placed ;  how  large 
a  province  of  human  life  this  reserved 
tenitory  should  include.  I  apprehend 
that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part 
which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,,  of  the  individual, 
and  does  not  affect  the  interests  of 
others,  or  affects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.  With 
respect  to  the  domain  of  tne  inward 
consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  as  much  of  external  conduct 
as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  con- 
sequences, none  at  least  of  a  painful  or 
injurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  aU,  and  in  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  often  a 
duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with 
all  the  force  they  are  capable  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admi- 
rable or  contemptible,  but  not  to  com- 
.  pel  others  to  conform  to  that  opinion  ; 
whether  the  force  used  is  that  of  extra- 
legal coercion,  or  exerts  itself  by  means 
of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct 
which  do  affect  the  interest  of  others, 
the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always 
lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohi- 
bitions. It  is  not  a  merely  constructive 
or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
will  justi^  the  interference  of  law  with 
individual  freedom.  To  be  prevented 
from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or 
from  acting  according  to  one's  own 
judgment  of  what  is  desirabloi  10  not 


only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends, 
pro  tanto,  to  starve  the  development 
of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ; 
and  unless  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual goes  freely  with  the  legal  re- 
straint, it  partakes,  either  in  a  great 
or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree 
of  utility,  short  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation, 
unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  conscience ; 
unless  persons  of  ordinary  good  inten- 
tions either  believe  already,  or  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  pro- 
hibited is  a  thing  which  they  ought 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otherwise  with  governmental 
interferences  which  do  not  restrain  in- 
diWdual  free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulflUing  a 
certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  different  means  if 
in  their  opinion  preferable,  there  is  no 
infringement  of  liberty,  no  irksome  or 
degrading  restraint.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  government  inter- 
ference is  then  absent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsory; 
the  provision  of  the  pecuniary  means. 
These  are  derived  from  taxation ;  or, 
if  existing  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment derived  from  public  property, 
they  are  still  the  cause  of  as  much 
compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  property  would 
enable  to  be  dispensed  with.*  And 
the  objection  necessarily  attaching  to 
compulsory  contributions,  is  almost  al- 
ways greatly  aggi*avated  by  the  ex- 
pensive precautions  and  onerous  re- 
strictions, which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 

*  The  onlv  oases  in  whioh  government 
agency  involves  nothing  of  a  compulsoi:^ 
nature,  are  the  rare  caees  in  which,  without 
anj  artifieiid  monopoly,  it  pays  ita  own  ez- 
pensea.  A.  bridge  built  with  public  money, 
on  which  toUa  are  collected,  aumcient  to  pay 
not  only  all  current  expenses^  but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  original  outlay,  is  ono  case  in 
point.  The  government  railways  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  are  another  example.  The 
Post  Office,  if  ita  monopoly  were  abolished, 
and  it  still  paid  ita  expenses,  would  be 
another. 
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§  8.  A  second  general  oljectuo  to 
goyemment  agency,  is  that  every  in- 
crease of  the  functions  devolving  on 
the  government  is  an  increase  of  its 
power,  both  in  the  form  of  authority, 
and  still  more,  in  the  indirect  form  of 
influence.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration, in  respect  to  political  free- 
dom, has  in  general  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently recogiiiscdj  at  least  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  many,  m  latter  times,  have 
been  prone  to  think  that  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  is  only 
essential  when  the  government  itself 
is  badly  constituted;  when  it  does  not 
represent  the  people,  but  is  the  organ 
of  a  class,  or  coahtion  of  classes :  and 
that  a  government  of  sufficiently  popu- 
lar constitution  might  be  trusted  with 
any  amount  of  power  over  the  nation, 
since  its  power  would  be  only  that  of 
the  nation  over  itself.  This  might  be 
true,  if  the  nation,  in  such  cases,  did 
not  practically  mean  a  mere  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  if  minorities  were 
only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of 
being  oppressed.  Experience,  however, 
proves  tnat  the  depositaries  of  power 
who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people, 
that  is  of  a  nu^joritv,  aie  qmte  aa 
ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
on  popular  support)  as  any  organs  of 
oligarchy,  to  assume  arbitrary  power, 
and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberty  ot 
private  life.  The  public  collectively  is 
abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  inte- 
rests, but  its  abstract  opinions,  and 
even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 
individuals.  And  the  present  civihaa- 
tion  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
power  of  persons  actmg  in  masses  the 
only  substantial  power  in  society,  that 
there  never  was  more  necessity  for 
surrounding  individual  indepenaence 
of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with 
the  most  powerful  defences,  in  oixier  to 
maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress, 
and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  human  race  much  superior 
to  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is 
uo  less  important  in  a  democratic  than 
in  any  other  government,  that  all  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  public  authorities 


to  stretoh  their  interferenca,  and  «&• 
sume  a  power  of  any  aort  which  con 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  re. 

farded  with  unremitting  jealousy, 
'erhaps  this  is  evan  mora  importaat 
in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  form 
of  political  society;  becanae,  where 
public  opinion  is  sovereign,  an  inJI- 
vidual  wno  is  oppressed  by  the  soto- 
reign  does  not,  as  in  moat  other  states 
of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  which 
he  can  appeal  for  relief,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  sympathy. 

§  4.  A  third  general  oljectioB  to 
government  agency,  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour.  Every 
additional  function  undertaken  by  the 
government,  is  a  fresh  occupation  iia. 
posed  upon  a  body  already  overcharged 
with 'duties.  A  natural  conaeqaenos 
is  that  most  things  are  ill  done ;  much 
not  done  at  all,  because  the  goven^ 
ment  is  not  able  to  do  it  without 
delays  which  are  fatal  to  its  purpoee ; 
that  the  more  troublesome,  and  leas 
showy,  of  the  functions  nndertakea, 
are  postponed  or  neglected,  and  an  e:^ 
cuse  is  always  ready  for  the  neglect; 
while  the  heads  of  the  adminiatration 
have  their  minds  so  fully  taken  up  with 
official  details,  in  however  perfnnctoiy 
a  manner  superintended,  that  Uiey 
have  no  time  or  thought  to  spaie  for 
the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  the 
preparation  of  enlarged  meaaurea  of 
socwl  improvement 

But  these  incoovenienoea,  though 
real  and  serious,  result  moch  more 
from  the  bad  organization  of  govern- 
ments, than  from  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  the  duties  undertdcen  by  them. . 
Government  is  not  a  name  for  some 
one  funotionary,  or  definite  number  of 
functionaries:  there  may  be  almost 
any  amount  of  division  of  labour  within 
the  administrative  body  itaelf.  The 
evil  in  question  is  felt  in  great  magni> 
tude  under  some  of  the  governments  of 
the  Continent,  where  six  or  eight  men, 
living  at  the  capital  and  known  by  the 
name  of  ministers,  demand  that  the 
whole  public  business  of  the  oountry 
shall  pas^  or  be  supposed  to  pass, 
under  their  individual  eye.  But  the 
inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  a 
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rery  manageable  conipaas,  ia  a  country 
in  which  there  was  a  proper  difitn- 
bution  of  functions  between  the  central 
and  local  officers  of  goTernment,  and 
ill  which  the  central  tody  was  divided 
into  a  sufficiont  number  of  departments. 
When  ParUament  thought  it  expedient 
to  confer  on  the  goveramant  an  in- 
epocting  and  partially  controlling  au- 
thority over  railways,  it  did  not  add 
railways  to  the  department   of  ihe 
IIome'Minister,  but  created  a  Bailway 
]  >oard.     When  it  determined  to  have  a 
central    sdperintending  authority  for 
ptiuper  administration,  it  established 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.    There  are 
few  countries  in  which  a  greater  nmu- 
ber  of  functions  are  discharged  by  pub- 
lic officers,  than  in  some  states  of  the 
American  Union,  particularly  the  New 
England  States:   but  the  division  of 
labour  in  public  business  is  extreme ; 
most  of  these  officers  being  not  even 
amenable  to  any  common  superior,  but 
performing  their  duties  freely,  under 
the  double  check  of  election  ij  their 
townsmen,  and  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
responsibility  to  the  tribunals. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good 
government  that  the  cniefs  of  the  ad- 
ministration, whether   pennanent  or 
temporary,  should  extend  a  command- 
ing, though  general,  view  over  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  interests  confided, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  responsibilitpr  of 
the  centru  power.    But  with  a  skilful 
internal  organization  of  the  adminis- 
trative machine,  leaving  to  subordi- 
nates, and  as  far  as  pussible  to  local 
subordinates,  not  only  the  execution, 
but  to  a  great  degree  the  control,  of 
details ;  holding  them  accountable  for 
the  results  of  their  acts  rather  than  for 
the  acts  themselves,  except  where  these 
come  ^^itbin  the  cognizance  of  the  tri- 
bunals ;  taking  the  most  efl'ectual  secu- 
rities for  honest  and  capable  appoint- 
ments;   opening    a    broad   path   to 
promotion  from  tne  inferior  degrees  of 
the  administrative  scale  to  the  supe- 
rior ;  leaving,  at  each  step,  to  the  func- 
tionary, a  wider  range  in  the  origina- 
tion of  measures,  so  that,  in  the  highest 
grade  of  all,  deliberation  might  be  con- 
centrated on  the  great  collective  inte- 
rests of  the  country  in  each  depart- 


ment; if  all  this  were  done,  the 
government  would  not  probably  be 
overburtbened  by  any  business,  in  other 
respects  fit  to  be  undertaken  by  it; 
though  the  overburthenSng  would  re- 
main OS  a  serious  addition  to  the  in^ 
conveniences  incurred  by  its  under- 
taking any  which  was  unfit 
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But  though  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  governments  would  greatly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to 
the  mere  multiplication  of  their  duties, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  all  the 
more  advanced  communities,  the  great 
majority  of  things  ore  worse  done  by 
the  intervention  of  ^yemmenti  than 
the  individuoLi  most  interested  in  tha 
matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them 
to  be  done,  if  left  to  themselves.  Th# 
grounds  of  t^  troth  ore  expressed 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  popular 
dictum,  that  people  understand  their 
own  business  ana  their  own  interests 
better,  and  care  for  them  more,  than 
the  government  does,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  This  maxim  holds  true 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  and  wherever  it  is  true 
we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of 
government  intervention  that  oonfiicts 
with  it.  The  inferiority  of  government 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the 
common  operations  of  industry  or  com- 
merce, is  proved  by  the  foot,  that  it  is 
hsj^y  ever  able  to  maintain  itself 
in  equal  competition  with  individual 
agency,  where  the  individuals  possess 
the  requisite  degree  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  can  command  the  necessary 
assemblage  of  means.  AU  the  facih- 
ties  whicn  a  government  ei^joys  of 
access  to  information ;  all  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  remunerating, 
and  therefore  of  commanding,  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  market — are 
not  an  equivalent  for  the  one  great 
disadvantage  of  on  inferior  interest  in 
the  result^^ 

It  musf^l  remembered,  besides, 
that  even  if  a  government  were  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to 
any  single  individual  in  the  nation,  it 
must  be  inferior  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  nation  taken  together.  It  can 
neither  possess  in  itself  nor  enlist  in 
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its  service,  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
acquirements  and  capacities  which  the 
country  contains.  ;ippli»able  to  any 
given  purpose.  There  must  be  many 
persons  equally  qualified  for  the  work 
with  those  whom  the  government  em- 
ploys, even  if  it  selects  its  instruments 
witn  no  reference  to  any  consideration 
but  their  fitneBS.  Now  these  are  the 
very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the 
cases  of  most  common  occunence,  a 
system  of  individual  agency  naturally 
tends  to  throw  the  work,  because  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on 
cheaper  terms  than  any  other  persons. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  government,  by  excluding  or  even 
bv  superseding  individual  agency, 
either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  in- 
strumentality for  one  better  qualified, 
or  at  any  rate  substitutes  its  own  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the 
yariety  of  modes  which  would  be  tried 
by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  per- 
sons aimiiig  at  the  same  end ;  a  com- 
petirion  by  many  degrees  more  pro- 
pitious to  the  pro^ss  of  improvement, 
than  any  uniformity  of  systemX* 

§  6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
place  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
reasons  against  the  extension  of  go- 
vernment agency.  l'>en  if  the  govern- 
ment could  comprehend  within  itself, 
in  each  department,  all  the  most  emi- 
nent intellectual  capacity  and  active 
talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  afiairs  of  society 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  immediately  interested  in  them. 
The  business  of  life  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  practical  education  of  a  t)eople ; 
without  which,  book  and  school  in- 
struction, though  most  necessary  and 
salutanr,  doss  not  sufBce  to  qualify 
them  for  conduct,  and  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Instruction  is 
only  one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental 
improvement;  another,  almost  as  in- 
dispensable, is  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  active  energies ;  labour,  contriv- 
ftnoe,  judgment,  self-control:  and  the 
natural  stimulus  to  these  is  the  diffi- 
culties of  life.  This  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  coufoonded  with  the  complacent 
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optimism,  which  represents  tfas  er?] 
of  life  as  desirable  things,  because  tL^v 
call  forth  qualities  adapted  to  ojiula: 
with  evils.     It  is  only  because  the  JJ^ 
ficulties  exist,  that  the  qualities  which 
combat  with  them  are  of  any  viaine. 
As  practical  beings  it  is  our  bosiiiess 
to  free  human  life  from  as  many  as 
possible  of  its  difficultiea,  and  not  *ji 
Keep  up  a  stock  of  them  as   hontezi 
preserve  game,  for  the  exercise  of  ys- 
suing  it.     But  since  the  need  of  acti^ 
talent  and  practical  judgment  in  the 
affairs  of  life  can  only  be  dimimsht-ii, 
and  not,  even  on  the  moat  favouratile 
supposition,  done  away  with,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  endowments  shc<Ji 
be  cultivated  not  merely  in  a  select 
few,  but  in  all,  and  that  tne  caltiTatic4i 
should  be  more  varied  and  complete 
than  most  persons  are  able  to  find  is 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  merel  y  indi- 
vidual   interests.      A   people    am<mg 
whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontacecus 
action  for  a  collective  interest — who 
look  habitually  to  their  goyemment  t» 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  marten 
of  joint  concern — who  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  them,  except  what 
can  be  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine — have  their  faculties  onlj 
half  developed ;  their  education  is  de- 
fective in  one  of  its  most  important 
branches. 

Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
active   faculties   by  exercise,  diffused 
through  the  whole  community,  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  of  naticmal 
possessions:  it  is  rendered,  not  less, 
out  more,  necessary,  when  a  high  je- 
gree  of  that  indispensable  culture  i« 
systematically  kept  up  in  the  chic& 
and  functionaries  of  the  state.    There 
cannot  be  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances more  dangerous  to  human  wel- 
fare, than  that  in  which  intelligence 
and  talent  are  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  witliin  a  governing  coipora^ 
tion,  but  starved  and  discouraged  out- 
side the  pale.    Such  a  system,  more 
completely  than  any  other,  embodies 
the  idea  of  despotism,  by  arming  with 
intellectual  superiority  as  an  additional 
weapon,  those  who  have  already  the 
legal  po^er.    It  approaches  as  neariy 
as    the   organic    difference    between 
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luman  beings  and  other  animals  ad- 
ults, to  the  government  of  sheep  hj 
heir  shepherd,  withoat  anything  like 
o  strong  an  interest  as  the  shepherd 
las  in  the  thriving  condition  of  the 
lock.  The  only  security  against  poli- 
ical  slavery,  is  the  check  maintained 
»ver  governors,  by  the  diffusion  of  in- 
elligence,  activity,  and  public  spirit 
imong  "the  governed.  Experience 
Droves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  per- 
nanently  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  of  those  qualities ;  a  dimculty 
ivhich  increases,  as  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  security  removes  one 
ifler  another  of  the  hardships,  embar- 
rassments, and  dangers  against  which 
individuals  had  formerly  no  resource 
but  in  their  own  strength,  skill,  and 
courage.  It  is  therefore  of  supreme 
importance  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, down  to  the  lowest,  should 
have  much  to  do  for  themselves ;  that 
as  great  a  demand  should  be  made 
upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it 
is  in  any  respect  equal  to;  that  the 
government  should  not  only  leave  as 
far  as  possible  to  their  own  faculties 
the  conduct  of  whatever  concerns 
themselves  alone,  but  should  suffer 
them,  or  rather  encourage  tbem,  to 
manage  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
joint  concerns  by  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion: since  this  discussion  and  manage- 
ment of  collective  interests  is  the  great 
school  of  that  public  spirit,  and  the 
great  source  oi  that  intelligence  of 
public  affairs,  which  ar^  always  re- 
garded as  the  distinctive  ci^ncter  of 
the  public  of  free  countries.  X^ 

A  democratic  constitutioi^  nbt  sup- 
ported by  democratic  institutions  in  de- 
tail, but  confined  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, not  only  is  not  political  freedom, 
but  often  creates  a  spirit  precisely  the 
reverse,  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  society  the  desire  and  ambi- 
tion of  political  domination.  In  some 
countries  the  desire  of  the  people  is 
for  not  being  tyrannized  over,  but  in 
others  it  is  merely  for  an  equal  chance 
to  everybody  of  tyrannizing.  Unhap- 
pily this  last  state  of  the  desires  is 
fully  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the 
former,  and  in  many  of  the  conditions 
even  of  civilized  humanity,  is  far  more 


largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  manage 
their  affairs  by  their  own  active  inter- 
vention, instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
repelling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyran- 
nizing :  while  in  proportion  as  all  real 
initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the 
government,  and  individuals  habitually 
leel  and  act  as  under  its  perpetual 
tutelage,  popular  institutions  develope 
in  them  not  the  desire  of  freedom,  but 
an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and 
power ;  diverting  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  the  country  from  its  prin- 
cipal business,  to  a  wretched  competi- 
tion for  the  selfish  prizes  and  the  petty 
vanities  of  office. 

§  7.  The  preceding  are  the  prin* 
cipal  reasons,  of  a  general  character, 
in  favour  of  restricting  to  the  narrowest 
compass  the  intervention  of  a  public 
authority  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  few  will  dispute  the  more 
than  sufficiency  of  these  reasons,  to 
throw,  in  every  instance,  the  burthen  of 
making  out  a  strong  case,  not  on  those 
who  resist,  but  on  those  who  recom- 
mend, government  interference.  Let- 
ting alone,  in  short,  should  be  the 
general  practice :  every  departure  from 
it,  unless  required  by  some  great  good, 
is  a  certain  evil. 

The  degree  in  which  the  maxim, 
even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  most 
manifestly  applicable,  has  heretofore 
been  infringea  by  governments,  future 
ages  will  probably  have  difficulty  in 
crediting.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  description  by  M. 
Dunoyer*  of  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  operations  of  manufacture  under 
the  old  government  of  France,  by  the 
meddling  and  regulating  spirit  of  legis- 
lation. 

"  The  State  exercised  over  manufao- 
turing  industry  the  most  unlimited  and 
arbitrary  jurisdiction.  It  disposed 
without  scruple  of  the  resources  of 
manufacturers :  it  decided  who  should 
be  allowed  to  work,  what  things  it 
should  be  permitted  to  make,  what  ma- 
terials should  be  employed,  what  pro- 

*  On  ike  LUtertjf  of  Labour,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  35^^. 
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followed,  what  farms  ahonld  be 
given  to   orodactions.     It   was   not 
enongh  to  ao  well,  to  do  better ;  it  wm 
necessary  to  do  aocording  to  the  rules. 
Everybody  knows  the  regnlation  of 
1670  whtch  nrescribed  to  seize  and 
nail  to  the  pillory,  with  the  names  of 
the  makers,  goods  not  conformable  to 
the  mles,  ana  which,  on  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  offence,  directed  that  the 
jnannfactnrers  themselTes  should  be 
attached  also.    Not  the  taste  of  the 
consinners,  bat  the  commands  of  the 
law  must  be  attended  to.    Legions  of 
inspectors,  commissioners,  controllers, 
jurymen,  ^ardians,  were  charged  with 
Its  execution.    Machines  were  broken, 
products  were  burned  when  not  con- 
formable to  the  rules:  improvements 
were  punished;  inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  different  sets  of  rules  for 
gt)ods  destined  for  home  consumption 
and  for  those  intended  for  e]iportation. 
An  artizan  could  neither  choose  the 
place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  nor 
work  at  all  seasons,  nor  work  for  all 
customers.     There  exists  a  decree  of 
March    30,     1700,    which   Kmits    to 
eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.     A 
decree  of  June  18,   1723,  enjoins  the 
manufacturers  at  Rouen  to  suspend 
their  works  from  the   1st  of  July  to 
the  1 5th  of  September,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  harvest.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  per- 
sons to  employ  workmen  without'  his 
{)ermission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
ivres,  and  forbade  workmen  to  work 
for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first 
offence,  of  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations 
were  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the 
ofBcions  and  vexatious  meddling  was 
prolonged  down  to  the  French  Kevo- 
lution,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Roland,  the  Girondist  minister.*  "  I 
have  seen,''  says  he,  "  eighty,  ninety, 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen 
stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed. 
I  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every 
week  for  a  nnmber  of  years.    I  have 

*  I  quote  at  Moond  hand,  from  Mr.  Carey's 
Mttag  M  Ac  Bat9  qf  Wagut  pp.  196-«* 


seen  mannfactured  coeds  confiscate; 
heavy  fines  laid  on  uie  maimlactorer? : 
some  pieces  of  fabric  were  bnmt  ia 
public  places,  and  at  the  boors  r 
market :  others  were  fixed  to  tbe  pil- 
lory, with  the  name  of  the  nannia?- 
tnrer  inscribed  upon  them,  and  be  b!<7s 
self  was  threatened  with  the  pillcn-r,  fa 
ca^  of  a  second  offence.  Ali  this  irsi 
done  under  my  eyes,  at  Ronen,  in  «»- 
formity  with  existing  regulations,  or 
ministerial  orders.  What  crime  de- 
served so  cruel  a  punishment  ?  Some 
defects  in  the  materials  emi^ejed,  or 
in  the  texture  of  the  fabric,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

"I  have  frequently  seen  mannf«> 
turers  visited  by  a  band  of  aateHit's 
who  put  all  in  confusion  in  their  csrs- 
blishments,  spread  terror  in  their  faim- 
Hes,  ctrt  the  stuffs  from  the  framesi,  tors 
off  the  warp  from  the  loom.*,  and  car- 
ried them  away  as  proofs  of  infrirce- 
ment ;  the  manufacturers   were  sum- 
moned, tried,  and  condemned :  their 
goods  confiscated  ;  copies  of  their  joi^- 
ment  of  confiscation  posted  up  in  ev^ry 
pnblio  place ;  fortune,  reputation,  credit, 
all  was  lost  and  destroyed.     And  f^r 
what  offence  ?  Because  the  j  had  made 
of  worsted,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  nfaag; 
such  as  the  English  used  to  manufac- 
ture, and  even  sell  in  France,  whOe  the 
French  regulations  stated   that  tiiat 
kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with  mo- 
hair.   I  have  seen  other  manufactnren 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  th«y 
had    made    camlets    of  a    particular 
width,  need  in  England  and  Germany, 
for  which  there  was  a  great  demand 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  several  parts  of  France, 
while  the  French  regulations  prescribed 
other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  is  gone  by,  when  such  ap- 
plications as  these  of  the  principle  of 
"paternal  government"  would  be  at- 
tempted, in  even  the  least  enfigbtefled 
country  of  the  European  common- 
wealth of  nations.  In  such  cases  as 
those  cited,  all  the  general  olrjectioni 
to  government  interference  are  valid, 
and  several  of  them  in  neariy  their 
highest  degree.  But  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  task, 
and  direct  oar  attention  to  CMM^  in 
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rhicb  some  of  thoee  general  objections 
re  altogether  absent,  while  thoHe  which 
an  never  be  got  rid  of  entirely,  are 
•venruled  by  counter  considerations  of 
till  greater  importAnce. 

We  hare  observed  that,  as  a  general 
ule,  the  hnsiness  of  life  is  better  per- 
ormed  when  those  who  have  an  imme- 
liatc  interest  in  it  are  left  to  take  their 
)wn  cotirsc,  uncontrolled  either  by  the 
Tinndate  of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling 
jf  any  public  functionary.     The  per- 
sons, or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do 
the  work,  are  likely  to  be  better  judges 
than  the  government,  of  the  means  of 
attaining  the  particular  end  at  which 
they  aim.    Were  we  to  suppose,  what 
is  not  very  probable,  that  the  povem- 
metit  has  possessed  itself  of  the  best 
knowledge  wliich  had  been  acquired  up 
to  a  given  time  by  the  persons  most 
skiUed  in  the  occupation ;  even  then, 
the  individual  agents  have  so  much 
stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest  in 
the  result,  that  the  means  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  improved  and  perfected  if 
left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice.     Hut 
if  the  workman  is  generally  tlic  best 
selector  of  means,  can  it  be  afGrmed 
with  the  same  universality,  that  the 
consumer,  or  person  served,  is  the  most 
competent  judge  of  the  end  ?    Is  the 
buyer  always  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
commodity  ?    If  not,  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  competitiou  of  the 
market  does  not  apply  to  the  case; 
and  if  the  commodity  oe  one,  in  the 
quality  of  which  society  has  much  at 
stake,  the  balance  of  advanta'^es  may 
be  in  favour  of  some  mode  and  degree 
of  intervention,  by  the  authorized  re- 
presentatives of  the  collective  interest 
of  the  slate. 

8.  Now,  the  proposition  that  the 
fnsumer  is  a  competent  judge  of  tho 
c(Spmodity,  can  be  admitted  only  with 
nnmerous  abatements  and  exceptions. 
Tie  iH  jronerall.v  the  best  judge  (tnourh 
even  this  is  not  true  uni\*ersally)  of  the 
material  objects  produced  for  his  tise. 
These  are  destined  to  supply  some 
plivflical  want,  or  gratify  some  taste  or 
inclination,  respecting  which  wants  or 
inclinntions  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
person  who  feels  them ;  or  they  an  the 


means  and  appliances  of  some  occupa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be 
judges  of  the  things  required  in  their 
own  habitual  employment.  But  there 
are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which 
the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no 
means  a  test;  things  of  which  the 
utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering 
to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily 
uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  things 
which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  U 
raise  the  character  of  human  beings. 
Tho  uncultivated  cannot  be  competent 
judges  of  cultivation.  Thoee  who  most 
need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better, 
usually  desire  it  least,  and  if  they  de- 
sired it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding 
the  way  to  it  by  their  ewn  lights.  It 
will  continually  happen,  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  that,  tne  end  not  beine 
desired,  the  means  will  not  be  providea 
at  all,  or  that,  the  persons  requiring 
improvement  having  an  imperfect  or 
altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  caned  forth  ij 
the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  any- 
thing but  what  is  really  required.  Now 
any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilired  government  may  think  wiin- 
out  presumption  that  it  does  or  ought 
to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above 
the  average  of  the  community  which 
it  rules,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
capable  of  offering  better  education 
and  better  instruction  to  the  people, 
than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  demand.  Education, 
toerefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a 
government  should  provide  for  the 
people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the 
reasons  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple do  no^  necessarily  or  universally 
extend.*  y 

Vtn  OTOOsitlon  to  these  opinions,  a 
tr^Sr>  ^»tn  whom  on  mnny  points  I  jij^re?, 
btit  «rhoM  hostility  to  f^overntnent  intenren- 
tioD  seemi  to  me  too  indiscriminate  and 
unqoahfled,  M.  Dunoyer,  observes,  that 
instruction,  however  Rood  in  itself,  can  only 
be  nseful  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  feceite  it,  and  that  the  best  proof 
that  the  instruction  is  lettable  to  their 
wants,  is  its  success  as  a  pecaiiiary  enter- 
prise.   This  argoment  seems  no  moreoofr 
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With  regard  to  elementaiy  edoca- 
tioD,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried 
Btill  further.  There  are  certain  primary 
elements  and  means  of  knowledge, 
which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable that  all  human  beingH  bom  into 
the  communitv  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those 
on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction, 
and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double 
breach  of  duty :  towards  the  children 
themselves,  and  towards  the  members 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are 
all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It 
is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government,  to  impose  on 
parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  children.  This 

olariTe  respecting  instmctiob  for  the  mind, 
than  it  would  be  respectiafl;  medicine  for  the 
bod? .  No  medicine  will  do  the  patient  any 
good  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  it ;  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  admit  as  a  corollary 
from  this,  that  the  patient  will  select  the 
right  medicine  without  assistance.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  a  recommendation,  from  any 
quarter  which  he  respects,  maj  induce  him 
to  accept  a  better  medicine  than  he  would 
spontaneously  have  chosen?  This  is,  in 
respect  to  education,  the  very  point  in  de- 
bate. Without  doubt,  instruction  which  is 
BO  far  in  advance  of  the  people  that  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
is  to  them  of  no  more  worth  than  if  it  did  not 
exist.  But  between  what  they  spontane- 
ously choose,  and  what  they  will  refuse  to 
accept  when  offered,  there  is  a  breadth  of 
interval  proportioned  to  their  deference  for 
the  recommender.  Besides,  a  thing  of  which 
the  public  are  bad  judges,  may  require  to  be 
shown  to  them  and  pressed  on  their  attention 
for  a  long  time,  and  to  prove  its  advantages 
by  loQ^  experience,  before  they  learn  to 
»p]^reciat«  it,  yet  tney  may  learn  at  last; 
which  they  might  never  have  done,  if  the 
thing  had  not  been  thus  obtruded  upon  them 
in  act,  but  only  recommended  in  theory. 
Now,  a  pecuniary  speculation  cannot  wait 
years,  or  perhaps  generations,  for  success ; 
jt  must  succeed  rapidly,  or  not  at  all.  Another 
eonsideratien  which  M.  Dunoyer  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  is,  that  institutions  and 
modes  of  tuition  which  never  could  be  made 
suflSciently  popular  to  repay,  with  a  proOt, 
the  expenses  incurred  on  tnem,  may  l»e  in- 
valuable to  the  many  by  giving  the  higbe&t 
quality  of  education  to  the  few,  and  keeping 
np  the  perpetual  succession  of  superiornunds, 
by  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the 
community  urged  forward  in  civilization,  w 


however  cannot  fairly  be  done,  wifhcti 
taking  measures  to  ensure  that  sorb 
instruction  shall  bo  always  accessihb 
to  them,  either  gratnitoosly  or  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

It  may  mdeed  be   objected  that  tl» 
education  of  children  is  one  of  ib  y 
expenses  which  parenta,    even  of  it- 
labouring  clasn,  ong-bt  to  defray;  tLai 
it  is  desirable  that  "they  shonJd  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  provide  by  tieir 
own  means  for  the   fulfibaaent  ol  tb*.:: 
duties,  and  that  by  ^ving  edacatioia  &t 
the  cost  of  others,  just  as  much  as  bj 
giving    subsistence,     the    standard  ct 
necessary  wages  is  proportionally  lev- 
ered, and  the  springs  of  exertion  a&J 
self-restraint  in  so  much  relaxed.   ThL« 
argument  could,  at  best,  be  only  ralid 
if  the  question  were    that  of  substi- 
tuting a  public  provision  for  'what  indf- 
viduals  would  otherwise   do  for  them- 
selves; if  all  parents  in  the  laboorijig 
class  recognised  and  practised  the  duty 
of  giving  instruction  to  their  children 
at  tneir  own  expense.     But  inasiQGcb 
as  parents  do  not  practise   this  dnty, 
ana  do  not  include  education  amoog 
those  necessary  expenses  which  ibeir 
wages  must  provide  for,  therefore  tl» 
general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough 
to  bear  those  expenses,  and  they  most 
be  borne  from  some  other  source.    And 
this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  tender  of  help  perpetuates  the  state 
of  things  which  renders  help  necessary. 
Instruction,  when  it  is  really  such,  do» 
not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as  well 
as  enlarges   the   active  faculties:    in 
whatever  manner  acouired,  its  effect  on 
the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of 
independence :  and  when,  unless  had 
gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all, 
help  in  this  form  has  th«  opposite  ten- 
dency to  that  which  in  so  many  otk^r 
cases  makes  it  obj'octionable  ;  it  is  help 
towards  doing  without  help. 

In  England,  and  most  European 
countries,  elementary  instruction  can- 
not be  paid  for,  at  its  full  cost,  from  the 
common  wages  of  unskilled  labour,  and 
would  not  if  it  could.  The  alternative 
therefore  is  not  between  government 
and  private  speculation,  but  between  a 
government  provision  and  volimtaiy 
charity :  between  interference  by  go* 
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/eminent,  and  interference  by  associa- 
:ions  of  individuals,  subscribing  their 
)wn  money  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
Avo  great  School  Societies.  It  is,  of 
?ouniC,  not  desirable  that  anything 
should  be  done  by  funds  derived  from 
compulsory  taxation,  which  is  already 
sufficiently  well  done  by  individual 
liberality.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
(S'ith  school  instruction,  is,  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  a  question  of  iact. 
The  education  provided  in  this  country 
on  the  voluntary  principle  has  of  late 
been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  is  need- 
less in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely, 
iind  I  shall  merely  express  mj  convic- 
tion, that  even  in  quantity  it  is,  and  it 
likely  to  remain,  altogether  insufficient, 
Avhile  in  quality,  though  with  some 
Blight  tendency  to  improvement,  it  is 
never  good  except  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent, and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal.  I  hold  it 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  ^vemment 
to  supply  the  defect  by  giving  pecu- 
niaiy  suppoi-t  to  elementary  schools, 
such  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  all 
the  children  of  the  poor,  either  freely, 
or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  sensibly  felt. 

One  thing  must  be  strenuously  in- 
sisted on;  that  the  government  must 
claim  no  monopoly  for  its  education, 
either  in  the  lower  or  in  the  higher 
branches;  must  exert  neither  autho- 
rity nor  influence  to  induce  the  people 
to  resort  to  its  teachers  in  preference 
to  others,  and  must  confer  no  peculiar 
advantages  on  those  who  have  been 
instructed  by  them.  Though  the  go- 
vernment teachers  will  probably  be 
enpcrior  to  the  average  oi  private  in- 
structors, they  will  not  embody  all  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in 
all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  open  as  many  roads 
as  possible  to  the  desired  end.  It  is 
not  endurable  that  a  government  should, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  have  a  complete 
control  over  the  education  of  the  people. 
To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually 
exert  it,  is  to  be  despotic.  A  govern- 
ment which  can  mould  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  from  their 
youth  upwards,  can  do  witn  them  what- 
ever it  pleases.  Though  a  government^ 


therefore,  may,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to,  establish  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  must  neither  compel  nor  bribe 
any  person  to  come  to  them ;  nor  ought 
the  power  of  individuals  to  set  up  rival 
establishmentu,  to  depend  in  any  desres 
upon  its  authorization.  It  would  be 
justified  in  requiring  from  all  the  peopls 
that  they  shall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribini^ 
to  them  how  or  frx)m  whom  they  shall 
obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the 
intervention  of  government  is  justi- 
fiable, because  the  case  is  not  one  in 
which  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the 
consumer  are  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Let 
us  now  consider  another  class  of  cases, 
where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  consumer,  and  where  the  in- 
terest and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are 
those  of  the  agent  himself;  as  in  the 
conduct  of  any  business  in  wbCch  he 
is  exclusively  interested,  or  in  en- 
tering into  any  contract  or  engage- 
ment by  which  he  himself  is  to  be 
bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle 
of  non-interference  must  here  oe,  that , 
most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more 
intelligent  view  of  their  own  interest, 
and  01  the  means  of  promoting  it,  than 
can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or 
pointed  out  in  the  particular  case  by  a 
public  frmctionary.  The  maxim  is  un- 
questionably sound  as  a  general  rule ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
some  very  large  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  These  may  be  classed 
under  several  heads. 

First : — The  individual  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging 
or  acting  for  himself;  may  be  a  lunatic, 
an  idiot,  an  infant:  or  though  not 
wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature 
years  and  judgment.  In  this  case  the 
foundation  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple breaks  down  entirely.  The  per- 
son moi^  interested  is  not  the  best 
judge  of  the  matter,  nor  a  competent 
judge  at  all.  Insane  persons  are  every- 
where regarded  as  proper  objects  of  tho 
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care  of  the  state.*  In  the  case  of 
children  and  young  persons,  it  is  com- 
mon to  say,  that  though  they  cannot 
judge  for  themselves,  they  have  their 
parents  or  other  relatives  to  judge  for 
them.  But  this  removes  the  question 
into  a  diffcivnt  category;  making  it  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  individuals 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  conduct 
and  interests,  hut  whether  it  should 
leave  ahsolutcly  in  their  power  the 
conduct  and  interests  of  somchody  else. 
Parental  power  is  as  suscej^tiblo  of 
abuse  as  r.ny  other  power,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conatantly  abused.  If 
laws  do  not  succeed  in  preventing 
parents  from  brutally  ilktreating,  and 
even  from  murdering  their  children,  far 
less  ought  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
interests  of  children  will  never  be  sa- 
crificed, in  more  commonplace  and  less 
revolting  ways,  to  the  soltlshness  or  the 
ignorance  of  their  parents.  Whatever 
it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  parents 
ought  to  do  or  forbear  for  the  mterest 

*  The  practice  of  the  Ent^Iish  law  with 
respect  to  insane  persons,  especially  on  the 
Bll-important  point  of  the  aacertainment  of 
iusBJuty,  most  urgently  demands  reform. 
At  present  no  persons,  whose  property  is 
worth  coveting,  and  whose  nearest  relations 
are  nnscmpulous,  or  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  are  secure  against  a  commission  of 
■hmacT.  At  the  instance  of  the  persons  who 
'iroola  profit  by  their  being  declared  insane, 
Ik  jncy  may  be  impanelled  and  an  investiga- 
tion held  at  the  expense  of  the  propertv,  in 
which  all  their  personal  peculiarities,  with  all 
the  additions  made  by  the  lying  gossip  of  low 
serrants,  are  poured  into  tae  cradulous  ears 
of  twelve  petty  shopkeepers,  igxiorant  of  all 
ways*  of  life  except  those  of  their  own  class, 
wia  regarding  every  trait  of  individuality  in 
character  or  taste  as  eccentricity^  and  all 
eccentrimty  as  either  insanity  or  wickedness. 
If  this  sapient  tribunal  gives  the  desired  ver- 
dict, the  property  is  handed  over  to  perhaps 
the  loat  persona  whom  the  rightful  owner 
would  have  desired  or  suffered  to  possess  it. 
Some  recent  instances  of  this  kind  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  a  soandsl  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Whatever  other  changes 
hi  this  branch  of  law  may  be  made,  two  at 
least  are  imperative :  first,  that,  as  in  other 
legal  prooeedinsa,  the  expenses  should  not 
bo  borne  by  the  person  on  trial,  but  by 
tho  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  subject  to 
recovery  of  costs  in  case  of  success :  and 
secondly,  that  the  property  of  a  parson 
dedared  insane,  should  in  no  case  be  nuide 
over  to  heirs  while  the  proprietor  is  alive, 
but  should  be  managed  oy  a  public  officer 
nntil  his  death  or  recovery. 


of  children,  the  law  is  warranted,  if  it 
is  able,  in  compelling  to  be  done  or  for- 
borne, and  is  generally  bound  to  do  scl 
To  take  an  example  from  the  peculiar 
province  of  political  economy;  it  is 
right  that  chudren,  and  ,voii::^^persoas 
not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  sho-ild  ba 
protected,  so  far  as  the  eye  auil  hand 
of  the  state  can  i-cach,  from  bfsj^ 
over-worked.  Labouriug  for  too  maav 
hours  in  the  day,  or  on  \vork  bovoad 
their  strongth,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  them,  for  if  permitted  it  may  alwaAs 
be  compelled.  Freedom  of  contnet^ 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  ani^tiier 
word  for  frcedom  of  coercion.  Ediica> 
tion  also,  the  best  which  circmnstaaoes 
admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a  thing 
which  parents  or  relatives,  front  indif- 
ference, jealousy,  or  avarice,  shooU 
have  it  in  their  power  to  withhold. 

The  reasons  for  legal  interventios 
in  favoiur  of  children,  apply  not  leet 
strongly  to  the  case  of  those  nnfoitB- 
nate  slaves  and  victims  of  the  nust 
bratal  part    of   mankind,   tlie    low 
animals.    It  is  by  the  grossest  misooh 
derstanding  of  the  principles  of  libertr, 
that  the  infliction  of  exemplary  poniab- 
ment  on  ruffianism  practbed  toward* 
these  defenceless  creatures,  baa  beea 
treated  as  a  meddling  by  govemmflBt 
with  things  beyond  its  province ;  aa 
interference  with  domestic  life.     Ilia 
domestic   life   of  domeatio  tyraats  is 
one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  moit 
imperative    on  the    law  to   interfere 
with;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
metaphysical  scruples  respecting  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  authority  of 
government^  should  induce  many  wann 
supporters  of  lawa  against  cruelty  to 
animals,  to  seek  for  a  justification  of 
such  laws    in  the    incidental   cuoae- 
quences  of  the  indulgence  of  ferocious 
habits,    to    the    interests    of   hmnan 
beings,  rather   than  in  the  intriiisiG 
merits  of  the  case  itself.      What  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  a  human  beisg; 
possessed  of  tho    requisite    phjfsaoai 
strength,  to  prevent  by   force  if  at- 
tempted in  his  presence,  it  csjinofc  be 
less  incumbent  on  society  generally  to 
repress.   The  existing  laws  of  England 
on  the  subject  are  chiefly  defeciiva  in 
the    trifling;    often  almost    nominal 
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mftximam,  to  which  the  penalty  eyen 
in  the  worst  cases  is  limited. 

Among  those  memhera  of  the  com- 
munity whoso  freedom  of  contract 
0Tj!:]rht  TO  be  controlled  by  the  legislar 
ttiro  for  their  own  protection,  on  ac- 
count (it  is  said)  oi  their  dependent 
position,  it  is  frequently  proposed  to 
include  women:  and  in  the  existing 
Factory  Act.  their  labour,  in  common 
with  that  of  young  persons,  has  been 
placed  under  peculiar  restrictions. 
But  the  classing  together,  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  of  women  and  cliildren, 
appears  to  me  both  indefensible  in 
principle  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
ChiUlren  below  a  certain  age  catmot 
judge  or  act  for  themselves ;  up  to  a 
considorably  greater  age  thev  are  in- 
evitably more  or  less  disqualified  fox 
doing  so ;  but  women  are  as  capable  as 
men  of  appreciating,  and  managing 
their  own  concerns,  and  the  only  nin- 
drance  to  their  doing  so  arises  from 
the  injustice  of  their  present  social 
position.  So  long  as  the  law  makes 
everything  which  the  wife  acquires,  the 
property  of  the  husband,  while  by  com- 
pelling her  to  live  with  him  it  forces 
ner  to  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of 
moral  and  even  physical  tyranny 
which  he  may  choose  to  inflict,  there 
is  some  ground  fur  regaxding  every  aot 
done  b^  her  as  done  under  coeroion : 
bat  it  IB  the  great  error  of  reformera 
and  philanthropists  in  oar  time,  to 
nibble  at  tho  conseqnencea  of  unjust 
power  instead  of  redressins^  the  injus* 
tice  itself.  If  women  had  as  absolute 
a  control  as  men  have,  over  their  own 
persons  and  their  own  patrimony  or 
acquisitions,  there  would  be  no  plea 
for  limiting  their  hours  of  labouring 
for  themselves,  in  order  that thev  might 
have  timo  to  labour  for  the.  husband,  in 
what  is  called,  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
striction, his  homo.  Women  employed 
in  factories  are  the  only  women  m  the 
labouring  rank  of  life  whose  position  is 
not  that  of  slaves  and  drudges ;  pre- 
cisely because  they  cannot  easily  be 
compelled  to  work  and  earn  wages  in 
factories  against  their  will.  For  im- 
proving the  condition  of  women,  it 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  object  to 
give  them  tho  leadieBt  aeoeas  ta  inde- 


pendent industrial  employment,  instead 
of  closing,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
that  which  is  already  open  to  theoL 

§  10.  A  second  exception  to  the 
doctrine  that  individuals  are  the  best 
jud^s  of  their  own  interest,  is  when 
an  individual  attempts  to  decide  irre- 
vocably now,  what  will  be  best  for  hia 
interest  at  some  future  and  distant 
time.  Tho  presumption  in  favour  of 
individual  judgment  is  only  legitimate, 
where  the  judgment  is  grounded  on 
actual,  and  especially  on  present,  per* 
sonal  experience;  not  where  it  is 
formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and 
not  suffered  to  be  reversed  even  after 
experience  has  condenmea  it.  When 
persons  have  bound  themselves  by  a 
contract,  not  simply  to  do  some  one 
thing,  but  to  continue  doing  some- 
thing for.  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period, 
without  any  power  of  revokinc:  the  en- 
gagemont,  the  presumption  which  their 
perseverance  in  that  course  of  condoct 
would  othwwise  raise  in  favour  of  its 
being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not 
exist;  and  any  such  presumption 
which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract, 
perhaps  at  an  early  age,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  un- 
dertook, is  commonly  next  to  null.  The 
practical  maxim  of  leaving  contracts 
tree,  is  not  applicable  withoat  great 
limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in 
perpetuity ;  and  the  law  should  be  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  such  engagements; 
should  refuse  its  sanction  to  them, 
when  the  obligations  they  impose  are 
such  as  the  contracting  party  cannot 
be  a  competent  judge  of ;  if  it  ever  does 
sanction  them,  it  should  take  every 
possible  security  for  their  being  con^ 
tracted  with  foresight  and  deliberation ; 
and  in  compenaati(Mi  for  not  permit* 
tin^  the  parties  themselves  to  revoke 
their  engagement,  should  grant  them 
a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case 
being  made  out  before  an  impartial 
anthoritv.  These  considerations  are 
eminently  applicable  to  marriage,  the 
most  important  of  all  cases  of  engage- 
ment  for  life. 

I  IL    The  thizd  ezoeptiou  whibh  I 
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shall  notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  go- 
vernment cannot  manage  the  affairs  of 
individuals  as  well  as  the  individuals 
themselves,  has  reference  to  the  great 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  indiviauals 
can  only  manage  the  concern  hy  dele- 
gated agencj,  and  in  which  tne  so- 
called  private  management  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  hardly  better  entitled  to  be 
called  management  by  the  ^rsons  in- 
terested, than  administration  bv  a 
public  officer.  Whatever,  if  left  to 
spontaneous  agency,  can  only  be  done 
by  joint-stock  associations,  will  often 
be  as  well,  and  sometimes  better  done, 
as  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned, 
by  the  state.  Government  manage- 
ment is,  indeed,  proverbially  jobbing, 
careless,  and  ineffective,  but  so  like- 
wise has  generallv  been  joint-stock 
management.  The  directors  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are 
'  always  shareholders ;  but  also  the 
members  of  a  government  are  invari- 
ably taxpayers;  and  in  the  case  of 
directors,  no  more  than  in  that  of  go- 
vernments, is  their  proportional  share 
of  the  benefits  of  good  management, 
equal  to  the  interest  they  may  possibly 
have  in  mismanagement,  even  without 
reckoning  the  interest  of  their  ease. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  the  share- 
holders, in  their  collective  character, 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  the 
directors,  and  have  almost  always  full 
power  to  remove  them  from  office. 
iVactically,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  exercised 
except  in  cases  of  such  flagrantly  un- 
skilful, or,  at  leasts  unsuccesBful  ma- 
nagement, as  would  generally  produce 
the  ejection  from  office  of  managers 
appointed  by  the  government.  Against 
the  very  ineffectual  security  aflbrded 
by  meetings  of  shareholders,  and  by 
their  individual  inspection  and  en- 
quiries, may  be  placed  the  greater 
publicity  and  more  active  discus- 
sion and  comment,  to  be  expected 
in  free  countries  with  regard  to 
affiiirs  in  which  the  general  govern- 
ment takes  part.  The  defects,  there- 
fore, of  government  management,  do 
not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much 
greater,  if  necessarily  greater  at  all. 


than  those  of  management  hy  jotnt- 
stock. 

The  true  reasons  in  favour  of  leaving 
to  voluntary  associations  all  such  things 
as  they  are  competent  to  perfonn, 
would  exist  in  equal  strength  if  it  were 
certain  that  the  work  itself  wonid  be 
as  well  or  better  done  by  public  officers. 
These  reasons  have  been  already 
pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overioad- 
mg  the  chief  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment with  demands  on  their  attention, 
and  diverting  them  from  duties  Tirhich 
they  alone  can  discharge,  to  object^; 
which  can  be  sufficiently  well  attained 
without  them ;  the  danger  of  uiine<%s- 
sarily  swelling  the  direct  power  and 
indirect  influence  of  government,  and 
multiplying  occasions  of  collision  be- 
tween its  agentH  and  private  citixens : 
and  the  inexpediency  of  concentrmdng 
in  a  dominant  bureaucracy,  all  die 
skill  and  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  interests,  and  all  Sue 
power  of  organized  action,  existing  in 
the  community;  a  practice  which  keeps 
the  citizens  in  a  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment like  that  of  children  to  their 
guardians,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
mferior  capacity  for  political  life  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  over- 
governed  countries  of  the  Continent, 
whether  with  or  without  the  foims  ot 
representative  government* 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  most 
things  which  are  likely  to  be  even 
tolerably  done  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions, snould,  generally  speaking,  be 

*  A  parallel  case  may  be  foand  in  tiie 
distaste  for  politics,  ana  absence  of  pablio 
spirit,  by  which  women,  as  a  class,  are  dia- 
racterizedin  the  present  state  of  societj,  and 
which  is  often  lelt  and  complained  of  by 
politiciJ   reformers,   without,    in    general, 
making  them  willing  to   recognise,  or  de- 
sirous to  remote,  its  cause.    It  obrioiialj 
arises  from  their   being  taught,   both  by 
institutions  and  by  the  whole  of  their  ednca. 
tion,  to  regard  themselves  as  entirelj  apart 
from  poUtics.     Whererer  they  have  been 
politicians,  they  have  shown  as  great  intenat 
in  the  subject,  and  as  great  aptitude  for  it, 
aocordinff  to  Uie  spirit  of  ihiea  time,  as  the 
men  with  whom  they  were  ootemporaries : 
in  that  period  of  history  (for  example)  in 
which  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Elisabeth  of 
England  were,   not  rare  exceptions,    but 
merelv  brilliant  examd|es  of  a  spirit  and 
capaaty  rery  largely  diffused  among  women 
of  nigh  station  and  cultivation  in  Eoropeu 
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left  to  them;  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  manner  in  which  those  associations 
perform  their  work  should  be  entirely 
uncontrolled  by  the  government.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency, 
of  whatever  nature,  by  which  a  service 
is  performed,  is  certain,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  be  virtually  single ;  in 
which  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all 
the  power  it  confers  of  taxing  the  com- 
munity, cannot  be  prevented  from  ex- 
isting. I  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  among  whi'^h,  though 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competi- 
tion, none  really  taken  place,  and  prac- 
tically they  are  found  to  be  even  more 
irre8])onsible,  and  unapproachable  'by 
individual  complaints,  tnan  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  the  expenses  without 
the  advantages  of  plurality  of  agency ; 
and  the  charge  made  for  services 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is,  in 
Bubstanci),  quite  as  much  compulsory 
taxation  as  if  imposed  by  law :  there 
aire  few  householders  who  make  any 
distinction  between  their  "  water  rate'^* 
and  their  other  local  taxes.  In  the 
case  of  these  particular  services,  the 
reasons  preponderate  in  favour  of  their 
being  performed,  like  the  paving  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  not  certainly 
by  the  general  government  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town,  and  the  expense  defrayed,  as 
even  now  it  in  fact  is,  by  a  local  rate. 
But  in  the  many  analogous  cases 
which  it  is  best  to  resign  to  voluntary 
agency,  the  community  needs  some 
other  security  for  the  fit  performance 
of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the 
managers ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, either  to  subject  the  business  to 
reasonable  conditions  for  the  general 
advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power 
over  it,  that  the  profits  of  tlie  mono- 
poly may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
public.  This  applies  to  the  case  of 
a  read,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These 
are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  prac- 
tical monopolies',  and  a  government 
which  concedes  such  monopoly  un- 
reservedly to  a  private  company, 
does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
allowed  an  individual  or  an  association 
to  levy  any  tax  they  chose,  for  their 


own  benefit,  on  all  the  malt  produced 
in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cotton 
imported  into  it  To  make  the  con- 
cession for  a  limited  time  is  generally 
justifiable,  on  the  principle  wnich  jus- 
tifies patents  for  mventions:  but  the 
state  should  either  reserve  to  itself  a 
reversionary  property  in  such  public 
works,  or  should  retain,  ond  freely  ex- 
ercise, the  right  of  fixing  a  maximum 
of  fares  and  charges,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  varying  that  maximum.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
state  may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals 
or  railways  without  itself  working 
them;  and  that  they  will  ahno9t 
always  be  better  worked  by  means  of 
a  company,  renting  the  railway  or  canal 
for  a  limited  period  from  the  state. 

§  12.  To  a  fourth  case  of  exception 
I  must  request  particular  attention,  it 
beine  one  to  wnich,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  attention  of  political  economists 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  drawn. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  law  is  required,  not  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  individuals  re- 
specting their  own  interest,  but  to  give 
enect  to  that  judgment ;  they  beibg 
unable  to  ^ve  efiect  to  it  except  by 
concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  hd 
effectual  unless  it  receives  validity  and 
sanction  from  the  law.  For  illustra- 
tion, and  without  prejudging  the  par- 
ticular point,  I  may  advert  to  the 
?[uestion  of  diminishing  the  hours  of 
abour.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  at 
least  supposable,  whether  it  be  the  fact 
or  not — tnat  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to 
nine,  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work-people :  that  they  would  receive 
as  hi^h  wa^es,  or  nearly  as  high,  for 
nine  hours  labour  as  they  receive  for 
ten.  If  this  would  be  the  result,  and 
if  the  operatives  generally  ore  con- 
vinced tnat  it  would,  the  limitation, 
some  may  say,  will  be  adopted  spon- 
taneously. I  answer,  that  it  will  not 
be  adopted  unless  the  body  of  opera* 
tives  bind  themselves  to  one  another 
to  abide  by  it.  A  workman  who  re- 
fused to  work  more  than  nine  hours 
while  there  were  others  who  worked 
ten,  would  either  not  be  employed  at 
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all,  or  if  employed,  mast  submit  to  lose 
one-tenth  of  his  wages.  However  con- 
vinced, therefore,  he  may  be  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  class  to  woric  short 
time,  it  is  contrair  to  his  own  interest 
to  set  the  example,  miless  he  is  well 
flssm^d  that  all  or  most  others  will 
follow  it.  But  suppose  a  general  agree- 
ment of  the  whole  class :  might  not 
this  be  effectual  without  the  sanction 
of  law?  Not  unless  enforced  by 
opinion  with  a  rigour  practically  equal 
to  that  of  law.  For  however  beneficial 
the  observance  of  the  regulation  might 
be  to  the  class  collectively,  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  every  individual  would 
lie  in  violating  it :  and  the  more  nume- 
rous those  were  who  adhered  to  the  rule, 
the  more  would  individuals  gain  by  de- 
parting from  it.  If  nearly  all  restricted 
themselves  to  nine  homti,  those  wbo 
ehose  to  work  for  >ten  would  gain  all 
the  advantage  of  the  restriction,  to- 
gether with  the  profit  of  infringing  it; 
they  would  get  ten  hours  wages  for 
nine  hours  work,  and- an  hour's  wages 
besides.  I  grant  that  if  a  lai^  majo- 
rity adhered  to  the  niae  hours,  there 
would  be  no  hann  done :  the  benefit 
would  be,  in  the  main,  secured  to  the 
dass,  while  those  individuals  who  pre- 
ferred to  work  harder  and  earn  more, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
This  certainly  would  be  the  state  of 
things  to  bewidied  for;  and  assuming 
that-a  reduction  of  hours  without  any 
diminution  of  wages  could  take  place 
without  expelling  the  commodity  from 
some  of  its  markets — which  is  in  eveiy 
particular  instance  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  principle — the  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
effect  should  be  brought  about,  would 
be  by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade ;  short  hours  be- 
coming, by  spontaneous  choice,  the 
general  practice,  but  those  who  chose 
to  deviate  from  it  having  the  fullest 
liberty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however, 
80  many  would  prefer  the  ten  hours 
work  on  the  improved  terms,  that  the 
limitation  could  not  be  maintained  as 
A  general  practice:  what  some  did 
from  choice,  others  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  do  fix>m  necessity,  and  those 
who  had  chosen  long  hours  for  the 


sake  of  increased   wages,  woM  be 
forced  in  the  end  to  work  long  htrjrt 
for  no  greater  wages  than  belbce;.    As- 
suming then  that  it  reallj  wooid  be 
the  interest  of  each  to  work  oulv  nio^ 
houH  if  he  could  be  SLssored  thai  all 
others  would  do  the  some,  there  miiriit 
be  no  means  of  their  attaining  this 
object  but  by  converting  their  sopposed 
mutual  agreement  into  an  engagemect 
under  penalty,  by  consenting  to  faava 
it  enforced  by  law.    I  am  not  express- 
ing any  opinion  in  favour  of  such  an 
enactment,  which  has  never  been  de- 
manded, and  which  I  certainly  shGuU 
not^  in  present  circumstances,  recosa- 
mend :  out  it  serves  to  exemplify  the 
manner  in  which  classes  of  pezscais 
may  need  the  assistance  of  law,  to  pve 
effect   to    their    deliberate    oolleciiTe 
opinion  of  their  own  interest,  by  afford- 
iiig  to  every  individual  a   gnazantc^ 
that  his  competitors  will  pnisae  the 
same  course,  without  which  he  caanos 
safely  adopt  it  himself 

Another  exemplification  of  tbe  same 
principle  is  affi>raed  by  what  is  kno^vn 
as  the  Wakefield  system  of  colonir^i- 
tioD.    This  system  is  grounded  on  the 
important  principle,  that  the  degree  of 
productiveness  of  land  and  labour  de- 
j>end8  on  their  being  in  a  due  pn^>or- 
tion  to  one  another;   that  if  a  few 
parsons  in  a  newly  •settled  country  at- 
tempt to   occupy  and   appropriate  a 
large  .district,  or  if  each  labourer  be- 
comes too  soon  an  occupier  and  culti- 
vator of  land,  there  is  a  loss  of  pvodcc- 
tive  power,  and  a  great  retardation  ol 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  we&itli 
and  civilizatian :  that  nevertheless  the 
instinct  (as  it  may  almost  be  called)  of 
appropriation,  and  the  i'eelings  asso- 
ciated in  old  countries  with  landed 
proprietorship,    induce    almost  every 
emigrant  to  take  possession  of  as  much 
land  as  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring, 
and  every  labourer  to  become  at  once 
a  proprietor,  cultivating  his  own  land 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his 
family.    If  this  propensity  to  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  land  could  be 
in  some  degree  restrained,  and  each 
labourer  induced  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  yeais  on  hire  before  ho 
became  a  landed   proprietor,  a  per- 
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Mtaal  stock  of  hired  labonrers  could 
toe  maintained,  available  for  roads, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  &c.,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  carrying  on 
of  the  different  branches  of  town  in- 
dnstry ;  whereby  the  labourer,  when  he 
did  at  last  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
TTOold  find  his  land  much  more  valu- 
able, through  access  to  markets,  and 
facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour.  Mr. 
Wakefield  therefore  proposed  to  check 
the  premature  occupation  of  land,  and 
dispersion  of  the  people,  by  putting 
upon  all  unappropnated  lands  a  rather 
high  price,  the  praceede  of  which  were 
to  be  expended  in  conveying  emigrant 
labourers  l"i*om  the  mother  country. 

This  fiftlutaiy  provision,  however,  has 
l)een  objected  to,  in  tho  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  what  was  represented 
m»  the  great  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, that  individuals  are  the  best 
jodses  of  their  own  interest.  It  was 
said,  that  when  things  are  left  to  them- 
selves, land  is  appropriated  and  occu- 
pied by  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
individuals,  in  the  quantities  and  at 
the  times  most  advantageous  to  each 
person,  and  therefore  to  the  communitv 
generally;  and  tbat  to  interpose  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land, 
is  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  the 
eoOTse  which  in  their  own  juagmcnt  is 
most  beneficial  to  them,  from  a  self- 
eonceited  notion  of  the  legislator,  that 
he  knows  what  is  most  ror  their  inte- 
Test,  better  than  they  do  themselves. 
Now  this  is  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing, either  of  the  system  itself,  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  is  alleged 
to  conflict.  The  oversight  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exem- 
plified on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour. 
However  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the 
colony  in  tho  aggregate,  and  to  each 
individual  composing  it,  that  no  one 
should  occupy  more  land  than  he  can 
properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  pro- 
prietor until  there  are  other  labourers 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  working  for 
hire ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  an 
individual  to  exercise  this  forbearance, 
-QiilesB  he  is  assured  that  others  will  do 
to  too.  Surrounded  by  settlers  who 
have  each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is 
lie  benefited  by  restricting  himself  to 


fifty?  or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by 
deferring  the  acauisition  altogether  for 
a  few  years,  if  all  other  labourers  nish 
to  convert  their  first  earnings  into 
estates  in  the  wilderness,  several  miles 
apart  from  one  another?  If  they,  by 
seizing  on  land,  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  lac>ourers  for  wages,  he 
will  not,  by  postponing  the  time  of  his 
becoming  a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to 
employ  tne  lana  with  any  greater  ad- 
vantage when  he  does  obtain  it;  to 
what  end  therefore  should  he  place 
himself  in  what  will  appear  to  him  and 
others  a  position  of  inferiority,  by  re- 
maining a  hired  labourer  wnen  all 
around  him  are  proprietors  ?  It  is  the 
interest  of  each  to  do  what  is  good  for 
all,  but  only  if  others  will  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  best 
judc:e  of  his  own  interest,  understood 
as  these  objectors  understand  it,  would 
prove  that  governments  ought  not  to 
fulfil  any  of  their  acknowled:^ed  duties 
— ought  not,  in  fiict,  to  exist  at  all.  It 
is  greatly  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, collectivc-'iv*  and  individually,  not 
to  rob  or  defiaud  ono  another!  but 
there  is  not  the  less  necessity  for  laws 
to  punish  robbery  and  fraud  ;  because, 
though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  time 
nobody  should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not 
any  one's  interest  to  refrain  from  rob- 
bing and  cheating  others  when  all 
others  are  permitted  to  rob  and  cheat 
him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all,  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  because  even  an 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  certain  lino 
of  conduct  is  for  the  general  interest, 
does  not  always  make  it  people's  indi- 
vidual interest  to  adhere  to  that  line  of 
conduct. 

§  18.  Fifthly;  the  argument  against 
government  interference  grounded  on 
the  maxim  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  can- 
not apply  to  the  very  large  class  of 
cases,  in  which  those  acts  of  individuals 
with  which  the  government  claims  to 
interfere,  are  not  done  by  those  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  interest,  but  for 
the  interest  of  other  people.  This  in- 
cludes, among  other  liiiiigs,  the  impor- 
tant and  much  agitated  subject  of 
public   charity.     Though  individuals 
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ahould,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves  whatever  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  doing,  yet  when  they  are  at  any 
rate  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  to 
be  helped  by  other  people,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  Ixittor  that  they 
should  receive  this  help  exclusively 
from  individuals,  and  therefore  uncer- 
tainly and  casually,  or  by  systematic 
arrangements,  in  which  society  acts 
through  its  organ,  the  state. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Poor 
Laws;  a  subject  which  would  be  of 
veiy  minor  importance  if  the  habits  of 
all  classes  of  toe  people  were  temperate 
and  prudent,  ana  the  difliision  of  pro- 
perty satisfactory ;  but  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  state  of  things  so  much 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  both  points,  as 
that  which  the  British  islands  present. 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  con- 
siderations respecting  the  foundation 
of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  right  that  human 
beings  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need :  and  none  needs 
help  so  urgently  as  one  who  is  starving. 
The  claim  to  nelp,  therefore,  created 
by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
which  can  exist ;  and  there  is  prtmd 
facie  the  ansplest  reason  for  making 
the  relief  of  so  extreme  an  exigency  as 
certain  to  those  who  require  it,  as  by 
any  arrangements  of  society  it  can  be 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of 
helping,  there  are  two  sets  of  conse- 
quences to  be  considered;  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assistance  itself,  and 
the  consequences  of  relying  on  the 
assistance.  The  former  are  generally 
beneficial,  but  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  injurious ;  so  much  so,  in  many 
cases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value 
of  the  benefit.  And  this  is  nevermore 
likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very  cases 
where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most 
intense.  There  are  few  things  for 
which  it  is  more  mischievous  that 
people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid 
of  others,  tjian  ror  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, i*^nd  unhappily  there  is  no  lesson 
which  they  more  easily  leain.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  therefore  one 


of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  as  impov* 
tance ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  aicocal 
of  needful  help,  with  the  smallest  ea- 
couragement  to  undue  reliance  en  iL 

Energy  and  self-dependence  are,  b.-.'^- 
ever,  liable  to  be  impaired  by  ti»c  ab- 
sence of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  eitfre. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  to  exertits  to 
have  no  hope  of  succeeding  by  it,  tb&a 
to  be  assured  of  succeeding  without  i*. 
When  the  condition  of  anj  one  is  »« 
disastrous  that  his  energies  are  porv 
lyzed  by  discouragement,  assistanit^  is 
a  tonic,  not  a  sedative :  it  braces  in- 
stead of  deadenine  the  actiTe  faculties: 
always  provided  mat  the  assistaooe  is 
not  such  as  to  dispense  with  self^help, 
by  substituting  itself  for  the  persoc's 
own  labour,  skill,  and  prudence,  bet  is 
limited  to  affording  him  a  better  h(yt 
of  attaining  success  by  those  Inti- 
mate means.  This  accordingly  u  a 
test  to  which  all  plans  of  philanthropj 
and  benevolence  should  be  brought, 
whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  classes,  and  whether 
conducted  on  the  voluntaij  or  on  the 
government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  tho  subject  admits  of 
any  general  doctrine  or  maxim,  it  would 
appear  to  be  this — that  if  assistance  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  helped  is  as  de- 
sirable   as   that  of  the   person  who 
succeeds   in    doing  the    same    thing 
without  help,  the  assistance,  if  capable 
of  being  previously  calculated  on,  is 
mischievous :  but  if,  while  ayailable  to 
everybody,  it  leaves  to  eyeiy  one  a 
stronp^  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he 
can,  it  is  then  for  the  most  part  bene- 
ficial    This  principle,  applied  to  a 
svstem  of  public  charity,  is  that  of  the 
roor  Law  of  1834.     If  the  condition 
of  a  person  receiving  relief  is  made  as 
eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  who 
supports  himself  by  his  own  exertions, 
the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
individual   industry    and    seli^vem- 
ment ;  and,  if  fully  acted  up  to,  would 
require  as  its  supplement  an  organized 
system  of  compulsion,  for  govemiog 
and  setting  to  'Work  like  cattle,  those 
who  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motives    that  act  on 
human  beings.      But  if,  consistently 
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vsrlth   gruaranteeing  all  persons  against 
absolute  want,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  supported  hy  legal  charity  can 
be  kept  considerablj  less  desirable  than 
tbe  condition  of  those  who  find  support 
lor  themselves,  none  bnt  beneficial  con- 
sequences can  arise  from  a  law  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  person, 
except  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from 
insumciency  of  food.   That  in  England 
at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized, 
is  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  long 
period  preceding  the  close  of  the  last 
century,   as  well  as  by  that  of  many 
highly  pauperized  districts    in  more 
recent  times,  which  have  been  dispau- 
pcrizcd  b^  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor- 
taw  adnunistration,  to  the  great  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  whole   la- 
bouring class.     There  is  probably  no 
countiT  in  which,  by  varying  the  means 
Buitabfy  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  might 
not  be  mado  compatible  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
being  innocuous. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  highly  desirable,  that 
the  certainty  of  subsistence  should  be 
held  out  by  law  to  the  destitute  able- 
bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief 
should  depend  on  voluntary  charity. 
In   the   mst   place,    charity   almost 
alwavs  does  too  much  or  too  little :  it 
larishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and 
leaves  people  to  starve   in  another. 
Secondly,  smce  the  state  must  neces- 
sarily provide  subsistence  for  the  cri- 
minal poor  while  undergoing  punish- 
ment, not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor 
who  have  not  offended  is  to  give  a 
premium  on  crime.    And  lastly,  if  the 
poor  are  left  to  individual  charity,  a 
vast  amount  of  mendicity  is  inevitable. 
What  the  state  may  and  should  aban- 
don to  private  charity,  is  the  task  of 
distinguishing   between  one  case  of 
real  necessity  and  another.     Private 
charity  can  give  more  to  the  more  de- 
serving. The  state  must  act  by  general 
rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more 
than  sohsistence  to  the  first,  and  can 
give  no  less  to  the  last.    What  is  said 
about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has 


DO  better  treatment  for  the  merely 
unfortunate  poor  than  for  the  ill-con- 
ducted, is  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  the  prorince  of  law  and  public  au- 
thority. The  dispensers  of  public  re- 
lief have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Guardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  to  give  or  withhold  other 

Seople's  money  according  to  their  ver- 
ict  on  the  morality  of  the  person  so- 
liciting it ;  and  it  woald  show  much 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  to 
suppose  that  such  persons,  even  in  the 
almost  impossible  case  of  their  being 
qualified,  will  take  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of 
a  ^rson  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  cha- 
rity can  make  these  distinctions  ;  and 
in  bestowing  its  own  money,  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  It  should  understand  that 
this  is  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
province,  ana  that  it  is  commendable 
or  the  contrary,  as  it  exercises  the 
function  with  more  or  less  discern- 
ment. But  the  administrators  of  a 
pubHc  fund  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  do  more  for  anybody,  than  that 
minimum  which  is  due  even  to  the 
worst.  If  they  are,  the  indulgence 
very*  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and 
refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  or 
tyrannical  exception. 

§  14.  Another  class  of  cases  which 
fall  within  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  case  of  public  charity,  are  those 
in  which  the  acts  done  bv  individuals, 
though  intended  solely  for  their  own 
benefit,  involve  consequences  extend- 
ing indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  or  of  posterity,  i'o- 
which  society  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  alone  able,  and  alone  bound,  to  pro- 
vide. One  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
Colonization.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  no 
one  will  deny  it  to  be,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  should  be  conducted, 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  tkf  Crst  founders,  but 
with  a  deliberate  regard  to' the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  nations  afterwards 
to  arise  from  these  small  beginnings ; 
such  regard  can  only  be  secured  by 
placing  the  enterprise,  from  its  com- 
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menceinent,  under  regnlations  cod- 
stnicted  with  the  foresight  and  en- 
larged views  of  philosophical '  lecn^ 
lators ;  and  the  government  alone  has 
power  either  to  frame  such  regulations, 
or  to  enforce  their  ohservance. 

^e  qnestion  of  government  inter- 
vention in  the  work  of  Colonization 
involves  the  future  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  civilization  itself,  and  far 
outstretches  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  purely  economical  considera- 
tions. But  even  with  a  view  to  thoee 
considerations  alone,  the  removal  of 
population  from  the  overcrowded  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  one  of  those  works  of  eminent 
social  nseftilness,  which  most  require, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  hest  re- 
pay, the  intervention  of  government. 

^£0  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization, it  should  be  considered  in  its 
relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but 
to  the  collective  economical  interests 
of  the  human  race.  The  qnestion  is  in 
general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one 
of  distribution ;  of  relieving  one  labour- 
market  and  supplying  another.  It  is 
this,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  most  effident  em- 
ployment of  the  productive  resources 
of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  good  economy  of  importing  com- 
modities from  the  place  where  they 
can  be  bought  cheapest;  while  the 
good  economy  of  producing  them  where 
they  can  be  produced  cheapest,  is 
comparatively  nttle  thought  of.  If  to 
cany  consumable  goods  from  the 
places  where  they  are  superabundant 
to  thoee  where  uiey  are  scarce,  is  a 
good  pecuniary  speculation,  is  it  not 
an  equally  good  speculation  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  labour  and 
instruments?  The  exportation  of  Isr 
bourers  and  capital  fram  old  to  new 
countries,  from  a  place  where  their 
productive  power  is  less,  to  a  place 
where  it  is  greater,  increases  by  so 
much  the  aggi^gate  produce  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  world.  It 
adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and 
the  new  country,  what  amounts  in  a 
short  period  to  many  times  the  mere 
cost  of  effecting  the  transjiort.  There 
needs  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming 


that  Golooization,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  is  the  best  a&ir  of  bnsi- 
ness,  in  whioh  the  c^tal  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  coontiy  can  engage. 

It  is  e<|ually  obvious,  however,  that 
Colcmization  on  a  great  scale  can  be 
pindertaken,  as  an  affair  of  ^'— ■J**^'— . 
only  by  the  govemmenty  or  b^  aoiae 
combination  of  individuals  in  complete 
understanding  with  the  goveimneDt; 
except  under  such  veir  peculiar  cir- 
oumstances  as  those  wnicn  soeoeeded 
the  Irish  famine.    Emigration  en  the 
voluntary   principle    rareiv  has    any 
material  influence  in  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  in  the  old  couii- 
try,  though  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is^oubt- 
less  a  benefit  to  the  cokmy.     Hoes 
labouring  persons  who  voluntarily  emi- 
grate are  seldom  the  very  poor ;  tbey 
are   small  farmers  with   some  littir 
capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved 
something,  and  who,  in  removing  cnlj 
their  own   labour  firom  the  crowoei 
labour-market,    withdraw     from,    the 
capital  of  the  country  a  fund  which 
maintained  and  employed    more   la- 
bourers than  themselves.  Besides,  this 
portion  of  the  community  is  so  fimited 
m  number,  that  it  might  be  removed 
entirely,  without  making  any  aendUe 
impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  or  even  upon  the  annual 
mcrease.  Any  considerable  emicratioo 
of  labour  is  only  practicable,  when  its 
cost  is  defrayed,  or  at  least  advanced, 
by  others  than  the  emigrants  them- 
selves.   Who  then  is  to  advance  it? 
Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  capital- 
ists of  the  colony,  who  require  the 
labour,  and  who  intend  to  employ  it 
Bjut  to  this  there  is  the  obstacle,  that 
a  capitalist)  after  gmng  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  se- 
curity that  he  shall  be  the  person  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  them.    If  all 
the  capitalists  of  the  colony  were  to 
combine,  and  bear  the  expense  by  sob- 
scription,  they  would  still  have  no  se- 
cnnty  that  the  labourers,  when  there^ 
would  continue  to  work  for  them.  After 
working  for  a  short  time  and  earnings 
few  pounds,  they  always,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  government,  squat  oa. 
unoccupied  land,  and  work  only  ibr 
themselves.    The  experiment  has'been 
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m)eatedly  tried  'whether  it  was  pos- 
fiiole  to  enforce  contracts  for  labour, 
or  the  repajment  of  the  passage^money 
•of  emigrants  to  those  ivho  advanced  it, 
And  the  trouble  and  expense  liave  al- 
'vrays  exceeded  the  advantage.  The 
only  other  resonrce  is  the  voluntary 
^ontiibntions  of  parishes  or  individuals, 
to  rid  themselves  of  snrphis  labourers 
who  are  already,  or  -who  are  likely  to 
become,  locally  chargeable  on  the  poor- 
rate.  Were  this  speculation  to  became 
genera],  it  might  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  emigration  to  clear  off  the 
existing  unemployed  population,  but 
not  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  cm- 
ployed*:  and  the  same  thing  -would  re- 
quire to  be  done  over  again  in  less  than 
another  generation. 

One  of  the  principal  ireMons  -why 
Colonization  should  be  a  national  un- 
dertaking, is  that  inthis  manner  alone, 
save  in  highly  exceptional  cases,  can 
emigration  be  self-supporting.  The 
exportation  of  capital  and  labour  to  a 
new  country  being,  as  before  observed, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business, 
it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like 
other  affairs  of  business,  repay  its  own 
expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which 
it  makes  to  the  produce  of  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient 
portion  should  not  be  intercepted,  and 
employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay 
incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons 
airead;^  given,  no  individual,  or  body 
of  individuals,  can  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  expense ;  the  govern* 
ment,  however,  can.  It  can  take  from 
the  annual  increase  of  wealth,  caused 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which 
suffices  to  repay  with  interest  what  the 
emigration  has  eost.  The  expenses  of 
emigration  to  a  colony  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the    colony;  and   this,  in 

feneral,  is  only  possilile  when  they  are 
ome  by  the  colonial  government. 
Of  the  modes  in  which  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  colonization  can  be  raised  in 
the  colony,  none  is  comparable  in  ad- 
vantage to  that  which  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  has  since  been  so  ably  and 
perseveringly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field: th".  piaD  of  putting  a  price  on  all 
unoccupied  land,  and  devoting  the  pro- 
ceeds to  emigration.    The  unfounded 


and  -pedantic  objections  to  this  plan 
have  been  answered  in  a  former  part 
of  this  chapter :  we  have  now  to  speedc 
of  its  advantages.  First,  it  avoids  the 
difficulties  and  discontents  incident  to 
raising  a  la^e  annual  amount  by  taxa- 
tion ;  a  thing  which  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt- with  a  scattered  population 
of  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  who,  as 
experience  proves,  can  seldom  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  direct  taxes,  except  at  a 
cost  exceeding  their  amount ;  while  in 
an  infant  community  indirect  taxation 
soon  reaches  its  limit.  The  sale  of 
lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  the  requisite  funds.  But  it  has 
other  and  st^  greater  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  a  beneficial  check  upon 
the  tendency  of  a  population  of  co- 
lonists to  adopt  the  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions of  savage  life,  and  to  disperse  so 
widely  as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation  of 
employments,  and  combination  of  la- 
boar.  By  making  it  necessary  for 
those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of 
the  fund,  to  earn  a  considerable  sum 
before  they  can  become  landed  pro- 
prietors, it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  labourers  for  hire,  -who  in 
every  country  are  a  most  im^rtant 
auxiliary  even  to  peasant  proprietors : 
and  bv  diminishing  the  eagerness  of 
agricultural  speculators  to  a£l  to  their 
domain,  it  keeps  the  setters  within 
reach  of  each  other  for  purposes  of  co- 
operation, arranges  a  numerous  body  of 
them  -within  easy  distance  of  each 
centre  of  foreign  conunerce  and  non- 
agricultural  industry,  and  ensures  the 
formation  and  rapid  growth  of  towns 
B>nd  town  products.  This  concentra- 
tion, compared  with  the  dispersion 
which  uniformly  occurs  when  unoccu- 
pied land  can  be  had  for  nothing, 
greatly  accelerates  the  attainment  of 
prosperity,  and  enlarges  the  fund  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  further  emigrn- 
tion.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Wake- 
field system,  the  early  years  of  all  new 
colonies  were  full  of  nardship  and  diffi- 
culty :  the  last  colony-  fomufed  on  the 
old  principle,  the  6wan  River  settle- 
ment, being  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic instances.  In  all  subsequent 
colonization,  the  Wakefield  principle 
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ba«  been  acted  upon,  thoagb  imper- 
fectlj,  a  part  onlj  of  the  proceeda  of 
the  sale  of  land  Ming  devoted  to  emi- 
gration :  jet  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  as  in  South  Aostralia, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zeahind,  the  re- 
straint pat  upon  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  influx  of  capital  caused 
by  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  obtain 
hired  Ubour,  has,  in  spite  of  manj 
difiBculties  and  much  mismanagement, 
produced  a  suddeuness  and  rapidity 
of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than 
reality.* 

The  self-eupportins:  system  of  co- 
lonization, once  established,  would  in- 
crease in  efficiency  every  year;   its 
effect  would  tend  to  increase  in  geo- 
metrical progression:  for  since  every 
able-bodied  emigrant,  until  the  country 
is  fully  peopled,  adds  in  a  very  short 
time  to  Its  wealth,  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  as  much  as  would 
defray  the   expense  of  bringing  out 
another  emigrant,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  number  already  sent,  the 
greater  number  might  continue  to  be 
»ent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  succession  of  other  emigrants 
at  short    intervals  without  fresh  ex- 
pense, until  the  colony  is  filled  up.    It 
would  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  the 
mother  country,  to  accelerate  the  early 
stages  of  this  progression,  by  loans  to 
the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  emigra- 
tion, repayable  from  the  fund  formed 
by  the  sales  of  land.      |n  thus  ad- 
vancing the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
lar^e  immediate  emigration,  it  would 
bo  mvcsting  that  amount  of  capital  in 
the  mode,  of  all  others,  most  beneficial 
to  the  colony ;   and  the  labour   and 
savings    of   those    emigrants    would 
hasten  the  period  at  which  a  lai*ge 

*  The  objectioiis  which  have  b««ii  made, 
wiih  so  much  Tiralence.  in  some  of  theae 
oolonies,  to  the  Wakefi^d  avstem,  vpplj,  in 
so  far  aa  they  have  anj  validity,  not  to  the 
principle,  but  to  tome  proTisione  which  are 
no  part  of  the  sratem,  and  have  been  most 
tmneceasarilj  <^d  improperly  engrafted  on 
it;  such  aa  tile  offering  on]y  a  limited 
quantity  of  land  for  sale,  and  that  by  auction, 
and  in  lota  of  not  leas  than  640  acree, 
instead  of  aeUing  all  land  which  ia  alked  for, 
and  nlloTtini;  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom 
of  choic<',  bvith  as  to  quantity  and  situation, 
atatxcd  price. 


sum  woold  be  avmilable  finom  saks  d 
land.  It  would  be  neceasa^,  in  o^ds 
not  to  overstock  the  labonr-maiket.  ^ 
act  in  concert  with  the  persons  disposed 
to  remove  their  own  capital  to  tk 
colony.  The  knowledge  that  a  isire 
amount  of  hired  labour  would  he  avi^- 
able,  in  so  productive  a  field  of  em- 
ployment, would  ensare  a  large  td- 
gration  of  capital  from  a  coontn-,  Hb 
England,  of  low  i>rofits  and  rapid  i£- 
ccmulation :  and  it  would  only  be  ^ 
oessary  not  to  send  out  a  grens 
nnmber  of  labourers  at  one  time,  tia= 
this  capital  could  absorb  and  empkru 
high  wages. 

inasmuch  as,  on  this  system,  set 
given  amount  of  ex^nditure,  once  is- 
curred,   would   provide    not  meTch  i 
single  emigration,   but   a    perpetnly 
flowing  stream   of  emigranta^   vhhj 
woiild  increase  in  breadth  and  depu 
as  it  flowed  on ;  this  mode  of  reliermg 
overpopulation  has  a  recommendatic^ 
not  possessed  by  auy  other- plan  enr 
proposed  for  making  head  a^inst  tb 
conse(|uence8  of  increase  without  r^ 
straimng  the  increase  itself:  there  a 
an  element  of  indefiniteness  in  it :  » 
one  can  perfectly  foresee  how  far  iti 
influence,  as  a  rent  for  surplus  popo- 
lation,  might  possibly  reach.     There  is 
hence  the  strongest  obligation  on  tk 
government  of  a  country  like  our  ovt, 
with  a  crowded  population,  and  na<«- 
cupied  continents  under  its  commsaJ, 
to  Duild,  as  it  were,  and  keep  open,  a 
bridge  from  the  mother    country  tt 
those  continents,   by  establishing  tbt 
self-supporting  system  of  coloni2atii.-a 
on  such  a    scale,   that   as   great  as 
amount  of  amigration  as  the  cdonies 
can  at  the  time  accommodate,  may  st 
all  times  be  able  to  take  place  withcst 
cost  to  the  emigrants  themselTSS. 

The  importance  of  these  considera- 
tions, as  regards  the  British  islands^ 
has  been  of  late  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  unparalleled  amonnt  g{ 
spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland: 
an  emigration  not  solely  of  smsl! 
fanners,  but  of  the  poorest  cla^  cf 
agricultural  labourers,  and  which  is  as 
once  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  the 
succesaon  of  emigrants  being  kept  up 
by  funds  contributed  from  the  eanuLgs 
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»r  their  relatives  and  connexions  who 
ind  eone  before.  To  this  has  been 
idiled  a  large  amount  of  Tolnntary 
iTiii^ration  to  the  seats  of  the  gold  dis- 
ioveries,  which  has  partly  supplied  the 
ivants  of  our  most  distant  colonics, 
cvbere,  both  for  local  and  national  in- 
terests, it  was  most  of  all  required. 
But  the  stream  of  both  these  emigra- 
tions has  already  considerably  slack- 
ened, and  though  that  from  Ireland  has 
since  partially  revived,  it  is  not  certain 
that  tee  aid  of  government  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  on  the  self-sup- 
porting principle,  will  not  again  be- 
come necessary  to  keep  the  communi- 
cation open  between  the  hands  needing 
work  in  England,  and  the  work  which 
needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.    The    same  principle  which 
points  out  colonization,  and  the  relief 
of  the  indigent,  as  cases  to  which  the 
principal  objection  to  government  in- 
terference docs  not  apply,  extends  also 
to  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  impor- 
tant nublio  services  are  to  be  per- 
formca,  while   yet  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual specially  interested  in  perform- 
ing  them,   nor  would  any  adequate 
remuneration  naturally  or  spontane- 
ously attend  their  performance.    Take 
for  instance  a  voyage  of  ^eoeraphical 
or  scientific  exploration.     Tne  infor- 
mation sought  may  be  of  great  publio 
value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive 
any  benefit  from  it  which  would  repay 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  inter- 
cepting the  benefit  on  its  way  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll 
for  the  remuneration  of  its  authors. 
Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  under- 
taken by  private  subscription ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  and  precarious  resource.    In- 
stances are  more  frequent  in  which  the 
expense  has  been  borne  by  public  com- 
panies or  philanthropic  associations; 
but  in  general  such  enterprises  have 
been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  thus  enabled  to  en- 
trust them  to  the  persons  in  its  judg- 
ment best   qualified    for   the    task. 
Again,  it  is  a  proper  office  of  govern- 
ment to  build    and  maintain   light- 
houses, establish  buoys,  &g^  for  the 


security  of  navigation :  for  since  it  is 
impossible  that  the  ships  at  sea  which 
are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse,  should 
be  made  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion 
of  its  use,  no  one  would  build  light- 
houses from  motives  of  personal  inte- 
rest, unless  indcnmified  and  rewarded 
from  a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the 
state.  Thero  are  many  scientific  re- 
searches, of  great  value  to  a  nation 
and  to  mankind,  requiring  assiduous 
devotion  of  time  and  labour,  and  not 
unfrequently  great  expense,  by  persons 
who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
services  in  other  ways.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time 
and  labour  thus  employed,  such  re 
searches  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
the  veiy  few  persons  who,  with  an 
independent  fortune,  unite  technical 
knowledge,  laborious  habits,  and  either 
great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desiro 
of  scientific  celebrity. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
Question  of  providing,  by  means  of  en- 
aowments  or  salaries,  ior  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  has  been  called  a 
learned  class.  The  cultivation  of 
speculative  knowledge,  though  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  employments,  is 
a  service  rendered  to  a  community 
collectively,  not  individually,  and  ono 
consequently  for  which  it  is,  jprimd 
facie^  reasonable  that  the  community 
collectively  should  pay ;  since  it  gives  no 
claim  on  any  individual  for  a  pecuniaiy 
remuneration  ;  and  unless  a  provision 
is  made  for  such  services  from  somo 
public  fund,  there  is  not  only  no  en> 
couragement  to  them,  but  there  is  as 
much  discoura^ment  as  is  implied  in 
the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  living 
by  sucn  pursuits,  and  the  necessity 
consequently  imposed  on  most  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  them,  to  e:ai- 
ploy  the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
in  gaining  a  subsistence.  The  evil^ 
however,  is  greater  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  The  greatest  things,  it  ha^ 
been  said,  have  generally  been  done* 
by  those  who  had  the  least  time  at 
their  disposal ;  and  the  occupation  ol 
some  hours  every  day  in  a  routine  cm- 
ploymeut,  has  often  been  found  com- 
patible with  the  most  biiiliantacliiove- 
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mcnts  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
Yet  there  are  investigations  and  ex- 

f>eriment8  which  require  not  only  a 
ong  but  a  continuous  devotion  of  time 
and  attention ;  tliero  are  also  occupa- 
tions which  so  engross  and  fatigue  the 
mental  faculties,  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with    any    vigorous    employment    of 
them    upon    other  subjects,  even  in 
intc^rvals  of  leisure.    It  is  highly  de- 
fiirable,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  public  the 
services  of  scicntiiic  discoverers,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  chisses  of  savans, 
by  afibi'ditig  them  th.e  means  of  sup- 
port consistently  with  devoting  a  suf- 
licient  portion  of  time  to  their  peculiar 
pursuits.    The  fellowships  of  tne  Uni- 
versities are  an  institution  excellently 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  are 
hardly  ever  applied  to  it^  being  be- 
stowed, at  the  best,  as  a  reward  for 
past   proticicncy,    in    committing    to 
memoiy  what  has  been  done  by  otters, 
and  not  as  the  salary  of  future  labours 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.    In 
some  coimtries,  Academies  of  science, 
antiquities,   history,   &c.,  have    been 
formed,    with    emoluments    annexed. 
The  most  effectual  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  liable  to  abuse, 
Foems  to  be  that  of  conferring  Pro- 
fessorships, with  duties  of  instruction 
attached  to  them.    The  occupation  of 
teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge,  at 
least  in  its  higher  departments,  is  a 
help  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject 
itself.    The  duties  of  a  professorship 
almost  always  leave  much  time  for 
Oiig'inal  researches,  and  the  greatest 
advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  various  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical,  have  originated  with  those 
who  were   public  teachers  of  them; 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great 
names  of   the  Scotch,  French,    and 
Gfirman  Universities.    I  do  not  men- 
tion the  English,  because,  until  very 
lately,  their  nrofessorsliips  have  been, 
as  is  well  known,  little  more  than 
nominal.    In  the  case,  too^  of  a  leo- 
^iiurer  in  a  great  institution  of  educa- 
tion, the  puolic  at  large  has  the  means 
of  judging,  if  not  the  quality  of  the 
^caching;  at  least  the  talents  and  in- 


dustry of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  mom 
diflScult  to  niisemploy  tlie  power  rf 
appointment  to  such  an  o£5.oe,  than  t» 
job  in  pensions  and  salaries  to  persoes 
not  so  directly  before  the  public  o\e. 

It  may  be  said  generaliy,  that  any* 
thing  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
done  for  the  general  interests  of  r^as- 
kind  or  of  future  generatioiiB,  or  for  t!i* 
present  interests  of  those  meniben  c*!* 
the  commnnity  who  reqaire  extemii 
aid,  but  which  is  not  of  &  nature  to  re- 
munerate individuals  or  asBocisticc« 
for  undertaking  it,  is  in  itself  a  snitalds 
thing  to  be  uadertaken  by  gorer:- 
ment :  though,  before  making  the  w^dtc 
their  own,  governments  ought  alwaji 
to  consider  if  there  be  any  ratSoiial 
probability  of  its  being  done  o&wtat 
IS  called  the  voluntary  principle,  and  if 
so,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a 
better  or  more  e&ctnal  manner  It 
government  agency,  than  hj  the  seal 
and  liberality  of  individuals. 


§  16.  The  prcccdin<r  beads 
prise,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  tl» 
whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical 
maxim,  that  the  business  of  eocktr 
can  be  best  performed  by  private  asd 
voluntary  agency.  It  is,  faowevn, 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  interrentias 
of  government  cannot  always  prard- 
cally  stop  short  at  the  limit  which  d<s 
fines  the  cases  intrinsically  Enitable  f<r 
it.  In  the  particnlar  circumstances  c-f 
a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scaic^jy 
anything,  really  important  to  the  geoe^ 
rai  intei*est,  which  it  may  not  be  de> 
sirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  take  upon  itself 
not  because  privtde  individuals  csmnc 
effectually  perfonn  it,  but  because  tbey 
will  not.  At  some  times  and  }^3c^ 
there  will  be  no  roads,  docksy  liart)oart» 
canals,  works  of  irrigation^  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  printing  presses,  ua- 
less  the  government  establishes  them; 
the  public  being  either  too  poor  t» 
command  the  necessary  resouroe^  or 
too  little  advanced  in  intelligenoe  ta 
appreciate  the  ends,  or  not  simdenLiy 
practised  in  joint  action  to  be  capabk 
of  the  means.  This  is  tme,  mi>re  cr 
less,  of  all  countries  inured  to  dosiO' 
tism,  and  particolarly  of  those  in  whick 
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there  is  a  very  wido  distance  in  civili- 
zation between  tbe    people  and  the 
j^overnment:  as  in  those  which  have 
been  conquered  and  are  retained  in 
fiiibjcction  bj  a  more  energetic  and 
more  cultivated  people.    lu  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for    themselves  which  requires  large 
means  and  combined  action ;  all  such 
till  Dgs  are  left  undone,  unless  done  by 
the  state.    In  these  cases,  the  mode  in 
which  the  government  can  most  surely 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
it    intends  the  greatest  good '  of   its 
subjects,  is  by  doing  the  things  which 
are  made  incumbent  on  it  by  the  help- 
lessness of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  tend  not  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate but  to  correct  that  helpless- 
ness.   A  good  government  will  give  all 
its  aid  in  sucb  a  shape,  as  to  encourage 
and  nurture  any  rudiments  it  may  find 
of  a  spirit  of  individual  exertion.    It 
will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles 
and  discouragements  to  voluntary  en- 
terprise, and  m  giving  whatever  uicili- 
ties  and  whateyer  direction  and  guid- 
ance may  be  necessary :  its  pecuniary 
means  will  be  applied,  when  practi- 
cable, in  aid  of  private  efforts  rather 
than  in  supersession  of  them,  and  it 
will  call  into  play  its  machineiy  of  re- 
wards and  honours  to  elicit  sach  efiforts. 


Government  aid,  when  given  merely 
in  default  of  private  enterprise,  should 
be  80  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
a  course  of  education  for  the  people 
in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great 
objects  by  individual  energy  and  V9lua- 
tary  co-operation. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  hero 
to  insist  on  that  part  of  the  functionii 
of  government  which  all  admit  to  be 
indispensable,  the  function  of  prohibit- 
ing and  punishing  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  the  exercise  of 
their  freedom,  as  is  clearly  injurious  to 
other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one 
of  force,  fraud,  or  ne.c^ligence.  Even  in 
the  best  state  which  society  has  yet 
reached,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and 
talents  m  the  world  are  employed  in 
merely  neutralizing  one  another.  It 
is  the  proper  end  of  government  to  re- 
duce this  wretched  waste  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  cause  the  energies  now 
spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  ono 
another,  or  in  protecting  themselves 
against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  human 
faculties,  that  of  compelling:  the 
powers  of  nature  to  be  more  and  more 
subservient  to  physical  and  moral 
good.   « 


THE  END. 
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EncHSLfe  JUL.    down  8to.  Sil  6d. 

Tkt  STOICS,  SPICnSEAVS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Tnaslatcd  from  tlie 
Ocnnsn  of  Dr.  E.  Zjdxmr^  with  the  Anthor'i  appEonl,  bj  OswALp  J.  Bbceil, 
X^    Ciowii  8to.  price  li«. 

The  ETHICS  af  ABI8T0TLE,  illnstzated  with  Easajs  and  Kotes, 
By  Btr  A.  GiUHTjSarU  H.A.  LLJ>.  Thiid  BdiHon,  xerieed  and  pazt^ 
nwxitten.  ZIn  the  pnti. 

The  POLITICS  of  ABI8T0TLE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  Bj 
BiCHABD  OOKQBKTX,  ILA.    New  Editioo,  xerind.    8to.  18j. 

The  nCOKACHEAH  ETHICS  of  ABI8T0TLE  newlj  translated  into 
Xngliflh.  By  B.  Wiluamr,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  GoUei^ 
and  Mmetime  Student  of  Chiiit  Chmch,  Oxf  oxd.    8to.  12«. 

ELBKSHTS  of  LOGIC.    By  B.  Weatelt,  D.D.  late  Aichbishop  of 

pablin.  New  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6d,  crown  8to.  Am,  6<2. 

Slementi  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8to. 
lOf.  ed.  crown  8to.  4j.  Cd. 

Ens^^*^  Synonymei.  By  K  Javb  Whatklt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whaixlt.    Pifth  Edition.    Fci».  8to.  price  Zi, 

DEHOCBACT  in  AHEBICA.  By  Alexis  de  Tocquetuxbl  Trans- 
lated by  Bekry  Bekvx,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Corresponding  Memherof  the  Ixtstitote 
of  France.    New  Edition,  in  two  vols,  post  8to.  [/a  theprtu^ 

POLITICAL  PBOBLEMS.  Beprinted  chiefly  from  the  Fortnightly 
Jievlett,  rerlsed,  and  with  New  Essays.  By  FiUDEBXC  Habbisoit,  of  Lixwola's 
Inn.    1  Tol.  Sto.  IJm  lepras, 

THE  ST8TE1C  of  POSITIVE  POLITT,  or  TREATISE  npon  SOCI- 
OLOGY, of  AUOUFTR  Co&iTB,  Aiithor  of  the  System  of  PodtiTe  Phflorophr. 
Translated  from  tbe  Paris  Edition  of  1801-1854,  and  famished  with  Analytical 
Tables  of  Contents.    In  Four  Yolnmea,  8to.  to  be  published  separatdy : — 

Tlnlkeprm. 
Vol.  I.  Tbo  General  View  of  Fositiye  Polity  and  its  Philosophical  Basis.    Trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Bbzdobs,  M.B. 

Vol.  n.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the  Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Ordor.    Translated 
hy  F.  Harrison,  M.A. 

Vol.  in.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or  the  (General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).    Translated  by  £.  B.  Beesly,  M.A. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Synthesis  of  the  Future  of  Mankind.    Translated  bj  B.  Coxobsvi, 
HJL 

BAOOE*S  ESSAYS  with  ANHOTATIOVS.     By  R.  Whatslt,  DJ). 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    New  Edition,  8to.  price  10«.  6<f. 

LOBB  BACOB'S  W0BK8,  collected  and  edited  by  J,  Spkdding,  VA, 
B.  L.  Bllbb,  M JL  and  D.  D.  Hbath.    7  vols.  8to.  pcice  £8.  18f.  6d. 

BSSATS  CBITICAL  and  BABBATIVE.  By  Wiixiam  Fobstth,  Q.C. 
LL.D.  MI*,  for  Maiylebone ;  Author  of  *  The  Life  of  Cicero,'  Ac    Sto.  Itt, 
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The   SUBJECTIOV   of  WOILU.    Bj  Johv   Stuabt  Mill.     New 
Edition.    Post8To.fi«. 

On  SEPBI8XVTATI71  OOVESMKEVT.    Bj  Johx  Stuabt  Ifnx. 
Orown  8to.  price  Si; 

On    LIBEBTT.     By  Joen   Btvabt   Hxll.      New   Edition.     Poet 
8to.  7«.  6(1.     Grown  8to.  piioe  1«.  44. 

PBIHCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  XCOVOlTr.  By  the  eame  Author. 
BeTSnlh  Editton.    8  Tolf.  8to.  80«.    Or  in  1  vol.  oeown  8to.  price  6«. 

ES8ATS   on    SOUS    ITHSETTLSS    aVXSTIOHB    ef    POLITICAL 

BCONOHY.   Bj  Johv  Stuabt  Mill.   Beoond  Bdition.    9ro,€s.ed, 

FTILITASIAHISM.    By  John  Stuakt  Mjlu   New  Edition.    Sto,  6s, 

BISBEBTATIOVS  and  SISCITfleiOVS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 

GAL,  ftnd  WTBTOBICAIi.    Bj  John  Btuabx  MjiXi.    8  Tole.  8yo.  86#. 

ZZAinNATION  of  Sir.  W.  EAIQLTOV'B  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Pxinoipal  Fhlloeophlcal  QaeetlonB  discueed  in  hie  Wzittnge.    By  Johk  Stuabt 
Hilu    Fonrtli  Edition.    8to.  19s, 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECE8SAET  LAWS  of  THOtTGHT ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pnre  and  Applied  Logic  By  the  Moot  Bey.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Archbiahop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.B.S.    Ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8to.  price  8«.  6d. 

PEINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHIL080PHT.  By  Hbnbt  DumnxQ 
Haolbod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Yolumee.  You  I. 
8to.  price  18«. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  Joem 
Stuabt  Mill.   Ei^ith  Edition.    Two  toIs.  8to.  S6«. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPBESENTATi v  js8,  Farliamentaiy  and  Mmii- 
eipal;  aTreatiae.    ByTHOMAB  Hahb,  Banister'at-Law.    Grown  8to.7«.  • 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LOED  MACAULAY,  cocrected  by 
Hlmeelf .    People's  Edition,  crown  8yo.  S«.  6d» 

Lord  Maeanlay^i  Speeehes  on  Parliamentary  Eeform  in  1881  and 

1882.    lemo.    It, 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH:  Four  Lectures  deliyered  before  the  Boyal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bey.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J).  F  JLS.  Kew 
Edition.    Grown  8yo.  8«.  6(1. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Ber.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J).  F.B.S. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 

A  BICTIONAET  Of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M^.  M.D.  F.B.&  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Sakukl  Jobitson,  aa 
edited  l^the  Bey.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nunMCons  Emundatiflfw  and  jyUUtions. 
In  Four  YolwnM,  4to.  pdoa  A7. 

A  PBACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY,  on  the  Plan  of  White's 
Bndieh-Latin  and  lAtin-Bnglish  DIKJanarlwi.  By  Jobh  T.  Whoob,  DJ).  Osdou. 
and  T.  G.  Dosnmr,  M JL  Asaistant-Xarter,  King  Edward's  Granunar  School, 
BizflaiBgham.    PoetSyo.  lln  Ote  prett. 

THB8AUBU8  of  ENGLISH  WOEDS  and  PHBASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  faoOitaito  tha  Bipresaion  of  Ideai^  and  aaalBt  in  literary 
Oompositioii.   9y  P.  M.  Boob,  MJD.   New  Edition.   Crown  Syo.  lOt.  M.^ 
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LEXrrUBSa  on  the  8CISVCX  of  LAHOUAOX.  By  F.  Hjlx  Muxxb, 

M«^&o.    BeiygnthBdlttoa.  S  toIi.  orown  Sro.  16«. 

XAFUAL  of  XH0LI8H  UTXRATinUB,  Historical  and  CritieBL    By 

Thomas  Abkold,  JCJL   N«w  Edition.   Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

801JTHXT8  BOCraB,  complete  in  One  Volwne.  Edited  by  the  Bor. 
J.  W.  WAATXR,  BJ).    flqosre  orown  8to.  1S«.  6d. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COmiXVTABT  on  the  OLD  TE8XA- 

MBNT;  with  a  New  Itansladon.  B7  M.  K.  Kausoh,  FhJ).  Vol.  I.  tfteoto, 
8to.  IBs,  or  adapted  for  the  Qeneral  Reader,  lit.  Vol.  n.  Erodtu^  Iftit.  or 
adapted  for  the  Qeneral  Reader,  13c.  Vol.  HI.  LevUiau,\  Past  I.  lAn.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8«.  Vol.  IY.  LtviOau,  Past  IL  Ua.  or 
adapted  for  the  Qeneral  Reader,  8<. 

A  BICnOHABT  of  BOKAN  and  GBBXK  ABTiaiTinES*  with 
about  Two  Thousand  BngraVingB  on  Wood  from  Andent  Originals,  fiQiutzBtfTe 
of  the  Induatrial  Arta  and  Social  life  of  the  Qreeki  and  Romans.  By  ▲.  Bicn, 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  roTised  and  improyed.    Crown  8to.  inrioe  7«.  StL 

A  LATnr-BHGLISH  BICTIOVABT.  By  Jomr  T.  Whttb,  B.D. 
Qzon.  and  J.  B.  RrooLB,  M.A.  Ozon.    Revised  Edition.    3  Tola.  4to.  42c. 

WHITB'B  COLLXGE  LATIH-EITOLISH  BICTIOVABT  antermediate 
Sixe),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).    Medium  8to.  IBs. 

WHITB'8  IBHIOB  STUBEBTB  COMPLETE  LATDT-EBGLISH  and 

ENQLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.    New  Edition.    Square  13mo.prloe  lis. 

B-«-^f^w  /  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  0s.  6d. 
""P"*'**^  1  The  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  LATIH-EVGLISH  BICTIONABT,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.    By  John  T.  Wnm,  D.D.  Ozon.    Square  fop.  8to.  price  Se. 

An  EBGLISE-OBEEX  LEXICOK,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yovoe,  B.A.  New  BditiOB. 
4to.  prioe  31«. 

Mr.  YONGE^S  KEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  tram 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Squaxe  12mo.  price  8«.  6d. 

A  GBEEK^HGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Lronnix,  DJ). 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  SooiT,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  prioe  Wt, 

A  Lexieon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  ftom  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Qredt-Englith  Lexicon.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  7«.  M. 

A  8ANSXBIT-ENGLI8H  BICTIONABT,  the  Sanskrit  words  pinted 
both  in  the  original  Devam^pari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Oompflea  t^  T. 
Bknvxt,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  0<)ttingen«    6vo.  SU,  6d. 

A  PBACTICAL  BICTIONABT  of  the  PBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

OUAOES.    By  L.  CONTANSB^n.    ReTlsed  Edition.    Post  8to.  10s.  M. 

Contansean*s  Pocket  Bietionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  I7  the  Author.    New  Edition,  revised.   Square  ISmo.  Ss.  Sd. 

NEW  PBACTICAL  BICTIONABT  of  the  GEBMAN  LANGBAGX; 

Gennan-Engiish  and  EngUsh-Gennan.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BLiLCKLir,  3I.A 
and  Dr.  Cabi.  Mabhv  FBODLiMDiB.   Poet  8vo.  7s.  6tf. 
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The  KASTXBT  of  LAVeUAOXS;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Formgn 
Tongues  IdiomatlcaUj.    By  Thoxab  FBXNDBRGAsr.    8yo.  U. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

S88AY8  on  7BEETHIKKIK0  ftnd  PLAIK-SPEAKIKG.  By  Lbsub 
SiEPHXX.    Grown  8to.  10«.  6d, 

THE    MISCELLANEOirS   W0BK8    of  THOXAS   ABVOLD,    D.B. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Rogby  School  and  B^ns  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8to.  7s,  6d. 

ICISCELLAHXOirS  and  POSTHUXOTTS  W0BK8  of  the  Late  HENBY 

THOMAS  BUCELB.    Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Hbliv  Tatlob. 
8  Tols.  8vo.  price  fi2«.  M. 

HSCELIAHEOirS  WBITIHOS  of  JOHIT  OOEIHOTOK,  1I.A.  late 

Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  UniyetBity  of  Oxford.     Edited  by  J.  ▲• 
STM0ND8,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.    S  toIs.  8to.  2St, 

E88AY8,  CBITICAL  and  BIOQBAPHICAL.  Contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  HssTBT  BoGXBS.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  StoIb. 
crown  8ro.  price  I2t, 

ES8AY8  on  lome  THEOLOGICAL  C0NTB0VEB8IE8  of  the  TIME. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,     By  KmatKY  BoobrS.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8to.  price  6m, 

XA]rD8CAPE8,    CHUBCHES,    and  1C0BALITIE8.    By  A.  K  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  St.  Cd, 

Becreationi  of  a  Conntry  Parion.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fibst  and 
Sboond  Skbiss,  crown  8to.  S*.  6d,  each. 

The  Common-place  Philoiopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  prioe  Zt,  6d. 

Leiinre  Honri  in  Town;  Essays  Gonsolatoiy,  ^sthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crowu  8yo.  8t.  6<I. 

The  Antnmn  Holidayi  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  oontribnted  to 

Fra$ti*i  Magcmne,  &o.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  Zu  6d. 

Beaside  Xniingi  on  8nndayi  and  Week-Days.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Crown  8vo.  price  8«.  M. 

The  Grayer  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  SaooND  Serdeb,  crown  8to.  8f .  Bd,  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to /Vajsy^iira^attiM.   ByA.  E.H.B.   Crown  8to.  8«.  M. 

8nnday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  8cottish  Uniyersity 

City.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  Tarious  Cities  and 
Men.    ByA,E.H.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  M. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  H.  H.  B. 
Crown  8to.  price  Zu  M» 
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CHAireSD  ASPECTS  of  ITKCHAVGED  TBUTES ;  Uemoiuls  of  SL 
Aiidrews  Sondajs.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Otown  8to.  9*,  Od. 

FrtMiit-day  Thonghti;    Memorialfl  of  St  Andzews  Sondajs.    Bj 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  870.  8«.  6d. 

8E0BT  STUDIES  on  OBEAT    SUBJECTS.     Bj  Jambs   AinHon 
Fboudh,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoIL  Oxford.    3  vols.  on>wn  Sro.  laioe  lli. 

LOBD  KAOAtTLAr  S  MISCELLAKEOITS  WBITOr0S :— 

LiBRABT  BDinoir.   S  TolB.  8yo.  Fwtrait,  SU. 
PBOPLB'sBDinoff.   1  ToL  crown  8to.  i<.  6d. 

LOBD  KACAULAr  S  KSCELLAHSOVS  WBITIEGS  and  SPEECHES. 

BrupsBT'B  BDinoH,  in  crown  8to.  price  6<. 

The  BOT.  STDKEY  SMITH'S  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinbm;^ 
BeTlew.    Anthorised  SdlUon,  complete  in  1  yol.    Crown  8to.  price  2i.  Od. 

The  BoT.  STDKEY  SKITH'S  EISCEILAHEOtTS  W0BK8;  iiidnding 
hie  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviev,    Crown  870.  Ss, 

The  Wit  and  Wiidom  of  the  Bot.  Sydney  Smith ;  a  Seleetaon  of 

the  meet  memorable  Paaaages  in  his  Writings  and  ConTersatlon.    IGmo.  3c  €& 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligions  Sceptic  By 
Hbibt  BOGiEBB.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  870.  price  6«. 

Defence  of  the  Eolipie  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  r^oinder  to  Bz. 
Newman's  Beplp,    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  870.  price  St.  €d. 

CHIPS  from  a  6EBHAH  WOBKSHOP;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Beligion,  and  on  U ythology,  Traditions,  and  Cnstoms.  By  F.  Max  Mfimn, 
M.A.  &c.    Second  Edition.    8  7o]s.  870.  £S. 

AHALT8IS  of  the  PHEKOEEHA  of  the  HUHAH  KIHB.  By 
Jambs  Hill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  UlnstratiTe  and  Critical,  tigr 
Alkxandbr  Badt,  Andrew  Fikdlatsb,  and  Gsobok  Grots.  Edited,  wiih 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  70ls.  870.  price  28f . 

An  INTBODirCTIOH  to  MEHTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  IndnctiTe 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Mobill,  M.A.  LL.D.    870.  lis, 

ELEEEHTS  of  PSTCHOLOGT,  coutainiog  the  Analysis  of  the 
Latellectual  Powers.    By  J.  D.  Mobbll,  M  JL.  LL.D.    Post  870.  It.  6d, 

The  SECBET  of  HEOEL;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  2£atter.    By  J.  H.  SrmuNa,  LL  J>.    2  7ol8. 870. 28«. 

SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception :  an 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  SnauNe,  LL  J).    870. 6i» 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Aubxaxvkr  Baik,  MJ). 
Pzoffesaor  of  Logic  in  the  TTni7er8ity  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    870.  ISc 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Grown  870.  10«.  6d.  Or 
Bopuately :  Past  L  Mmtal Sdenee,  «•.  Bd,    Past ILiforaf  admei,  4<.  64. 

LOOIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDITCTIVE.    By  the  same  Author.    In 
Two  Paris,  crown  870.  lOt.  8<i.    Bach  Part  may  be  had  separately  :~- 
Fabt  L  Jkdudton,  44.    Part  IL  Induction,  U.  6d, 
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Tha  PHIL080PHT  of  VSCESSITT;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Horal,  and  Sod«l  Bdenoe.    By  Ohabuis  BrAt.    8to.  9«. 

On  FOBCE,  its  MEKTAL  and  XOBAL  COBBELATES.  By  the 
same  Author.    8to.  i*, 

A  XAKUAL  of  AHTHBOPOLOGY,  or  SCflEHCS  of  XAV,  based 
on  Modem  Beeearoh.    By  Chablbb  Bbat.    Grown  8yo.  price  Bs, 

A  PEBEHOLOGIST  AH0KG8T  the  T0DA8,  or  the  Studyof  a  Primi- 
tlTo  Tribe  In  South  India ;  History,  Oharacter,  CoBtoDU,  Religion,  Infanticide, 
Polyandry,  Language.  By  W.  E.  Mabbhat.t.,  Lieatenant-Colonel  B.S.O.  With 
96  lUnetrotlons.    8to.  31«. 

A  TBEATI8S  of  HTJIIAK  KATVBE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Bzperfanental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Sul^ecttf ;  followed  by  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion.  By  David  Huio.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
&c.  by  T.  H.  Orkkn,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  Coll.  and  T.H.  Gbosb,  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford.    2  vols.  8yo.  28^. 

S88AY6  XOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITSBABY.  By  Datid  Httve. 
By  the  same  Editors.    2  vols.  8yo.  price  28«. 

UEBEBWEG'S  SYSTSK  of  LOGIC  and  EI8T0BY  of    LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  bj  T.  M.  IiiNDaA.T, 
M.A.  FJI.S.E.    8to.  price  lU. 

A  BUDGET  of  PABAD0XE8.  By  Augustus  Db  Moboak,  F.B.A.S. 
andOJ*.S.    8yo.  U<. 


Astronomt/^  Meteorology j  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BBIHXLET8  A8TB0K0XY.  Bevised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
Btdbbs,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Bbuknow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  8to.  price  6«. 

OUTLIHES  of  ASTBOKOXY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbscekl,  Bart. 
M  JL.    Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Square  crown  8to.  12i. 

B88AY8  on  ASTBOKOXY,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star-Cloudlets ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Riohajbd  A.  Fbootob,  B JL.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  WoodcutB.    8to.  12<. 

TEE  TBAHSITS  of  VEKTJ8 ;  a  Popnlar  Account  of  Past  and  Coining 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrocks  A.D.  1689  to  the  Transit  of 
A.D.  2112.  By  R.  A.  Pboctob^  B.A.  Cantab.  With  20  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.  {Aearly  rtady. 

The  UiriVEBBE  and  the  COXIHG  TBAITSITS :  Presenting  Be- 
searches  Into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  fleayens ; 
together  with  an  luTestigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Venus. 
By  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.    With  22  Charts  and  22  Woodcuts.    8yo.  16«. 

The  KOOV ;  her  Xotioni,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition. 
Bv  R.  a.  Pboctob,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crown  8to.  lU, 
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The  Binr;  BULXB,  LIGHT,  FIBS,  and  LIFB  of  the  VZAWKTAXT 

8T8TE1C.    By  B.  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.    Second  Bditloo,  with  10  Flatofl  (7  cd- 
loured)  and  107  FigoreB  on  Wood.    Crown  Svo.  lie 

OTHEB  WOBLDS  THAN  OUBS;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Becent  Scicntlflo  Beeearohat.  By  B.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A. 
Thizd  Bdltlon»  with  14  lUastzationfl.    Crown  8yo.  10<.  M. 

The  OBBS  ABOUBD  US ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Hbon 
and  Planets,  Meteora  and  Comets,  the  Son  and  Colonvad  Fairs  oC  Stan.  Bf 
B.  ▲.  Pboctob,  B.A.    Grown  Sro.  price  7s,  6d. 

BATUBK  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  B.  A.  Faogtob,  B.A.  8to.  with  14 
Plates,  141. 

fiCHELLEH'S  8PECTBV1C  AHALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Teires- 
trial  Satatanoes  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hearenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated by  Jaioe  and  C.  Lassxll  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huoozxg,  LLJX 
F.B.S.    With  18  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  228  Woodcuts.    9ra.  price  SSa. 

A  HEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obsezralozyt 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intoided  as  a  Compaaioa 
to  *  Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterpcess 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stan,  illnstarated  by  9  Disgiaoifl.  By  B.  ▲. 
Proctor,  B.A.    Crown  8yo.  fi<. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMHOB  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Ber. 
T.  W.  Wkbb,  KJL.  VJRJlB,  Third  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged ;  with  Ifapa, 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  price  1$,  M. 

AIB  and  BAIK;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
BOBKBT  Akoitb  SMITH,  Ph.D.  F.B.S.  F.C.S.    With  8  Qlustrations.    Sro.  S4c 

VABTICAL  STTBVEYIKO,  an  IBTBODTICTIOK  to  the  PBACTICAL 

and  THEOBBTICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Lauohtok,  M.A.    Small  8vol  Ct. 

JCAOKETISH  and  DEYIATIOK  of  the  COMPASS.    For  the  Use  of 

students  in  Nayigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Mbbbifikld,  LLJD. 
18mo.  If.  6d. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STOBKS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Oidinazy 
Movements  of  the  Atmoq>here.    Translated  by  B.  H.  Soorr,  M.A«    Svo.  lOs.  6tf, 

BEITH  JOHKSTOK'S  GEHEBAL  DICTIOHABY  of  GEOOBAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gaaetteer 
of  Che  World.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Date  by  ib» 
Author's  Son,  EErrn  Jobkston,  F.B.a.S.    1  vol.  8vo.  [Aeor^  readf. 

The  POST  OFFICE  GAZETTEEB  of  the  TJKITED  KIVGDOK.    Being 

a  Complete  Dictionary  of  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  and  of  the  PnndpsI  Qen- 
tlemen's  Seats,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Bef  erred  to  the  nearest  FVjet  Town, 
Bailway  and  Telegraph  Station :  with  Natural  Features  and  Ot^ects  of  Note.  "Bf 
J.  A.  Sharp.    1  vol.  Svo.  of  about  1,500  pages.  [/a  the  pre$$. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBB  GEOGBAPHY.    In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  dearly  the  more  important  Physical  Featores  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commerdsl, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Bev.  Q,  BUTIJB^  MJL 
Imp.  4to.  price  9s,  Cd,  sewed,  or  is,  doth. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MAKUAL  of  KODEBK  GEOGBAPHY.    By 

the  Bev.  Oborob  Bdtlbr,  M.A.  Prindpal  of  Liverpod  College ;  Editor  ci  'The 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.'  llnprqtaralHm, 
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The  PUBLIC  SGHOOLB  ATLA8  of  AHCIEHT  eEOG&APHT  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Stndy  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  the  Bey.  G>obob 
BcTLKa,  M  JL.  PrinciXMil  of  Liverpool  GoUege.    Imperial  Quarto. 

A  XAVUAL  of  OEOG&APHT,  Ftiysical,  Indnstrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  Hughes,  F.ILG.S.    With  6  Maps.    Pop.  7«.  6d. 

HAUHDEB'S  TBEA8VBY  of  GEOGBAPHT,  Physical,  Historica!, 
DeecrfptiTe.  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Huohbb,  F.R.G.S.  Beriaed  Edition, 
with  7  Mape  and  16  Plates.    Fq;>.  Bt,  doth,  or  10«.  bound  in  calf. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS    of    SCIEKCE,     KECHAHICAL    and    PHT8ICAL, 

adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in  Public  and  Science  Schools. 
Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodevb,  M.A.  and  G.  W.  Mbbbitieu),  F.R.S. 

AxDESSOV's  Strength  of  Materials,  small  8yo.  9s,  6d. 

AJUifiTRONO's  Organic  Chemistry,  is,  6d, 

BuoxAU'B  Metals,  Ss,  6d, 

OoODBVS'B  Elements  of  Mechanism,  9t.  9d, 

— ^>—  Principles  of  Mechanics,  is,  Bd, 

QBirwnfB  Algebra  and  Trigonometiy,  8«.  6d,  Notes,  it,Bd, 

jBKKDf'B  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  8«.  6d, 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  Ss.  6d. 

Mbbbivield's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Si.  M,  Kay,  8«.  Cd. 

MiLLEB's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  8<.  Bd, 

Shbllet's  Workshop  Appliances,  Ss,  Bd, 

Thobfb'b  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  is.  Bd, 

Thobfe  &  MuiR'B  QualitatlTe  Analysis,  Ss.  Bd. 

Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  (Geometry,  Ss,  Bd, 

*»*  Other  Text-Books  in  active  preparation. 

BLEMENTABY  TBEATISE  on  PHTSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaxot's  £UmenU  dt  Physique  by  E.  Atkixson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised  aad  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
736  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  ISs. 

VATUBAL  PHIL080PHT  for  GEKEBAL  BEADEBS  and  YOUKG 

PBBSONS;  being  a  Conrse  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulas 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Gamot's  Cotws  d^ 
Physigue  and  by  E.  Aikimsok,  Ph.D.  F.O.S.  Crown  8to.  with  404  Woodcuu, 
price  Is,  Bd, 

HELMHOLTZ'S  POPXTLAB  LECTUBE8  on  8CIEKTIPIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  B.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tthdall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  12«.  6«I. 

BOTHTD :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectnres  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institutioir 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  New  Edition, 
with  169  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  9s, 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  HOTIOK.  By  John  TT2n)ALL,  LL.I).  D.C.I» 
F.B.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Grown  8ro.  with  Woodcuts,  10«.  Bd, 
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C0VTBIBUTI0V8  to  MOLECULAE  PHTSICS  in  the  BOHAnT   •! 

RADIANT  HEAT.    By  J.  Tm»AZX,  LLJ).  D.O X.  F.B^    With  3  Flatei  aai 
81  Woodcttte.    8to.  lU. 

SXSEABCHES   on  DIAVAOHETISK   and  XAOKE-^niYSTALLIC 

ACTION ;  incladJng  the  Qnestion  of  Diamagnotio  Polarity.    By  J.  Ttssaix, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.    With  6  plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    StOw  14«. 

VOTES  of  a  COUBSE  of  SEVEN  LECTirBES    on  BLECTSieAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEOBIES,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institation,  aj).  1870. 
By  John  Ttkdall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F3.S.    Crown  8to.  It.  sewed ;  !«.  6d.  cioth. 

A  TEEATISE  on  XA0KETI8K,  General  and  Terrestrial.  By  Hux- 
rniisY  Llotd»  D.D.,  D.CX.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  9to.  prioe 
lot.  td, 

SLEHEKTASY   TBSATISE   on  tho  WAVE-THEOBY  of  LI&HT. 

By  HuiCPHBET  Llotd«  D.D.D.G.Ii.  Provost  of  TzlnityCo]]«ge,Dafallin.  TUid 
Edition,  zevlsed  and  enlarged.    8vo.  price  IOj.  6d. 

LECTTTBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
the  Tears  1872  and  1878.  By  JOHN  Ttvdall,  LLJ).  D.CX.  F.&JB.  With 
Frontispieoe  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  prloe  It.  6d. 

NOTES  of  a  COUBSE  of  NINE  LECTUBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institatlon,  A.D.  1869.  By  JoRsr  Tticdall,  LL.D.  D.CL.  F.BJSb 
Crown  8vo.  piloeli.  sewed,  or  U.  6<I.  doth. 

ADDBE8S  delivered  before  the  British  Association  assembled  at 
Belfast ;  with  Additions  and  a  Preface.  By  John  Ttndall,  F.R.fl.  President. 
8vo.  price  it. 

FBAGHENTS  of  SCIENCE.    By  Jomr  Ttnbaix,  LL.D.  D.aL.  'F.RJS. 

Third  Edition.    8vo.  prioe  lit, 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISITBE  ROtTBS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Sdentiflc  Sabjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &o.  Qy  R,  A.  PBOcroSy 
B.Ai     First  and  Seocmd  Series.    Crown  8vo.  7<.  6<f.  each. 

Tho  COBBELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBCES.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  B. 
Orovb,  N.A.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  flbcth 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Sdenoe.    8vo.  price  15s. 

ProfoMor  OWEN'S  LECTUBES  on  tho  COXPABATIVB  ANATOXT 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  386  Woodcate. 
8V0.8U. 

Tho  COHPABATIYE  ANATOKY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  tho  YXBTB- 

BRATE  ANIMALS.    By  RiCEABD  OWKN,  F.RJ9.  D.CX.   With  1,473  Woodoots. 
8  vols.  8vo.  £8. 18«.  6d. 

PBINCIPLES  of  ANIXAL  KEGHANICS.    By  the  Bey.  S.  HAXTonov, 

F.R.&  Fellow  of  Trln.  Coll.  Dabl.  H.D.  DnbL  and  D.C.L.   Ozoa.     Second 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.    8vo.  21<. 

BOCKS  CLASSIPIED  and  DESGBIBEB.  By  Bbsksabd  Von  Cotciu 
English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  LAwaxxfCB;  with  ^oglish,  German,  and  Flench 
Synonymes.    Post  8vo.  lit, 

Tho  ANCIENT  STONE  HCPLEHENTS,  WEAPONS^  and  OBNA- 

UENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.    ByJoBsBVA2ls,FJl.&FJ3JL    With  8  Plates 
and  476  Woodcatb   8to.  price  88(. 
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FBIHJSTAL  WOBLD  of  BWITZEBLAHD.  By  Professor  Oswai^d 
Hrer,  of  the  TTniverslty  of  Zarlch.  TnmsUited  by  W.  8.  Dallas.  FXJ3.,  and 
edited  by  Jaiobb  Hstwood,  M^,  F.B.S.  3  yo1«.  8to.  with  nmnerous  tUue- 
tzutloQS.  [/» theprets. 

The  OBIGIH  of  CIVILiaATIOV  and  tho  PBIMITIVE  COKBITION 

of  ICAN ;  Mental  end  Social  Condition  of  Sayaftee.    By  Blr  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.B.S.    Third  BdltUm,reTiaed,  with  Woodcnta.       iNearlif  ready, 

BIBLE  ABIIIALS;  being  a  Description  of  every  Liring  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Soriptiiiee,  from  the  Ape  to  the  OoraL  By  the  Ber.  J.  Q. 
Wood,  M^  P.L.8.    With  aboot  100  Yignetfeee  on  Wood.    8to.21«. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HABB8 ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
AwItwImj  claaeed  aooordinff  to  their  Principle  of  Oonetrnotion.  By  the  Be^.  J. 
a.  Wood,  M.A.  FJfcS.    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8to.S1a 

nrSECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Fopnlor  Aceonnt  of  British  Insects,  l^eir 
Etrnctore,  Habits,  and  Tmnaf onnatlona.  By  the  Benr.  J.  O.  Wood,  KJL  F Ji.B. 
With  npwazde  of  700  Illustratlonfl.    8to.  ptloe  SU. 

IB8ECTS  ABBOAB;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Stractnre,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  lllnsfciated  nnifbrmly  with  *  Insects  at  Home.'    8to.  piloe  21«. 

8TBAHGE  DWELLIHGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood, 
HJL  EJjfi,   With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Grown  8to.  price  7«.  M. 

OTTT  of  BOOBS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Natoral 
Histoiy.  By  the  Bey.  J.  G-.  Wood,  ICA.  FX.S.  With  Eleyen  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Peaxson.    Crown  8to.  price  7«.  6d, 

A  FAMILIAB  HISTOBT  of  BIBBS.  By  E.  Stamut,  D.D.  F.B.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Serenth  Bditlon,  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9s,  (M. 

FBOM  JAmiABY  to  BECSMBEB ;  a  Book  for  ChUdren.  Second 
Edition.    8to.  Zs,  (U. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIYIHO  WOKBEBS.  By  Dr.  Gbobgb  Habtwio. 
Latest  levlBod  Edition.    870.  with  many  Dlustralions,  10«.  Bd. 

The  TBOPICAL  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  GHsorob  Habtwiq.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.    Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  price  10*,  6d. 

The  STTBTEBBAKEAN  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  Gbobob  Habtwio.  With 
8  Haps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  fuUslae  of  page.   8701  price  SU. 

THE  ASBIAL  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  Gboboe  Habtwio.  With  8  Chzomo- 
xylogzaphs  and  60  Illastratlons  engraved  on  Wood.    8vo.  price  2U, 

The  POLAB  WOBLB,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Natim  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antaiotlo  Begions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Gbobob  HAKrWKk  With 
8  Ohxomozylographs,  S  llaps,  and  89  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10*.  9d, 

XIBBY    and  SPEHCFS  IVTBOBVCTIOH    to    EBTOMOLOGT,   or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Bditlon.    Grown  8vd.  Ss. 

MABKBEB'S  TBEASTTBY  of  BATBBAL  HISTOBY,  or  Popnlar 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  BeetUes,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  prloe  6«.  doth,  or  lOf .  bound  in  eaU. 

MABKBEB*S   SGIEKTIFIC   and  LITEBABY    TBEASBBY.     New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with   abote  1,00^ 
b«w  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Jomrsoar.   Fop.  8vo.  6*.  cloth,  or  lOi .  calf. 
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HAVDBOOK   of   EASDY  TRSS8,  8ESVB8,   and   EESBACBOITS 

PLANTS,  ooDtaintng  Deacrlptiona,  VatiTa  Ooantrioi,  &c.  of  a  fieleetlan  of  tte 
Best  SpedM  in  CnltiTtttion;  togethte  with  Onltanl  DeUlls,  Compwattve 
Hardinen,  Suitability  for  Particiilar  PosltioDa,  &c  By  W.  B.  Hbmjiut.  Baaed  on 
DlCAXsm  and  Naudzk'b  Manuel  de  TAmatmt  des  JardUUf  and  fnnlnrting  Um  3M 
Original  Woodoate.    Mediom  8yo.  Sl<. 

AOEHERAL  SYSTEHof  BOTAVT  DXBCBIPTIVEuLd  ANALYTICAL. 

I.  OntUnee  of  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology ;  IL  Deecarlptiona  and 
lUnatrationsof  theOrdexs.  fiyB.LB  ICaout,  and  J.  Dscaibkk,  Memben  of 
the  Institnte  of  France.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hookkb.  The  Orden  azranged 
after  the  ICethod  followed  in  the  Uniyenitiee  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  ito 
Colonies,  America,  and  India ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Uie  Kataral  Method,  and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hookkr,  F.B.8.  lie  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Kew.     With  6,600  Woodouta.    Imperial  8to.  price  Ms.  6<L 

The  TBXABUBY  of  BOTAVY,  or  Popular  Dicdonaiy  of  the  Vegetable 
yit^pti^wn  ;  indnding  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Ttoms.  Bdited  by  J*  LorDLsr, 
P.B.8.  and  T.  Moorb,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contribatan.  With  S74 
Woodcuts  and  90  Steel  Plates.    Two  Ports,  fcp.  8to.  lit,  doth,  or  30«.  calL 

The  ELSKSKT8    of    BOTAVY    for    rAXILIEB  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Bdltion,  lerised  by  Thomas  Hoobb,  FJJ3.     ¥cp,  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts, U.  6d. 

The  BOSE  AKATEVB'S  GUIDE.  By  Thohab  Biybbb.  Fomteenth 
Bditiciu    Fop.  8to.  4i. 

LOUDOVS  EHCYCLOPJBDIA  of  PLANTS ;  oompriBin^  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Onltnre,  History,  &o.  of  all  the  Plants  foond  in 
Great  Bzltaiai    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    8to.  i3t. 

A  BICTIOVABY  of  SCIEHCE,  LITEBATUBE,  and  AET.  Fourth 
BdiUon.  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Brands  (the  original  Author),  and  GBobob  W. 
Cox,  ICA..,  asrintfcd  by  contributors  of  eminent  Solentlflo  and  Uterary 
Acquirements.    8  vols,  medtntn  8to.  price  68«.  cloth. 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  DICnOVABY  of  CHEXISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sdenoes.  By  Henbt  Watts,  F.B.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Oontribntom. 
6  Tolfl.  medium  8to.  price  £8.  14«.  6d.    Sbgokd  BuFPLBiaENT  in  the  Prtae. 

BLEHEKTSof  CHEXIBTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Aixbh 
MiLUB,  1I.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  ColL  London.  New 
Edition.  8  vols.  8to.  £8.  Past  I.  Chbmical  Phtbicb,  16«.  Pabt  II. 
iMOBOAino  Chxmistrt,  31<.    Pabt  III.    ORaAnio  Chbiobtbt,  %U, 

A  Conrie  of  Praotieal  Chemistryi  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  W.  Odlxno,  F.B.S.    New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.    Grown  8to.  It,  ed. 

A  KAKUAL  of  CHEKICAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  including  its  Points  of 
Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Tehdichum,  M.D.  With  Woodcuts. 
8to.  price  It,  Gd. 

SELECT  XETH0D8  in  CHEMICAL  AHALY8I8,  ehiefly  INOB- 
GANIC.  By  WiLUAM  Cboojub,  F.B.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8to. 
price  13«.  6d. 
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A  FBACncaJ.  HAHDBOOX  of  DYEIKG  and  CALICO  PKnTTIHG. 

By  WiLUAH  Crooker,  F.R.a    With  11  Page  Flates,  48  Speotmeiu  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Fabrios,  and  86  Woodcats.    8to.  4IU, 

OUTLIKES  of  PH7BI0L0GY,  Hnman  and  Comparative.  By  Johk 
MABflHALL,  F.B.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HoepitaL  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  82<. 

PHT8I0L0OICAL  AHATOKT  and  PH78IOLO0Y  of  XAV.    By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowuan,  F.R.S.  of  King's  Oollege. 
With  numerooi  niostrationa.    YoL  II.  8vo.  264. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  I>r.  Lionbl  S.  Bbalb,  F.R.S.  in  oonxse  ol  irabU- 
oation,  with  many  lUnstrations.    Pabts  I.  and  II.  price  7#.  nd,  each. 


'ITie  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICTIOB ABY  of  ABTIST8  of  the  EKGLI8H  8CH00L :  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  Omamentists ;  with  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Works.    By  S.  Rbdobavx.    8vo.  les. 

The  THBEE  CATHEDBAL8  DEDICATED  to  8T.  PAUL,  in  LOKDOH ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Gentnry 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  Oatlwdral.  By  William 
LONGKAN,  F.A.S.    With  numeroos  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21<. 

IB  PAIBYLABD;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richard 
POTIJB.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Alixxoham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Oolours.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  price  Us, 

ALBEBT  DUBEB,  HI8  LITE  and  W0BE8;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  OatologaeB.  By  Wiluam  B.  Booit. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  18«. 

The  HEW  TE8TAMEHT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engrayings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  .Grown  4to.  68«.  oloth,  gilt  top; 
or  £A  5«.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYBA  0EBMAKICA;  the  Christian  Year  and  the  Christian  Life. 
Translated  by  Cathbrike  Wivkwobth.  With  about  826  Woodcut  lUustrationa 
by  J.  Lbiqbton,  F.8.Ai  and  other  Artists.    2  vols.  4to.  price  42i, 

The  LIFE  of  HAH  BYHB0LI8ED  by  the  HOBTHB  of  the  YEAB. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Floor ;   Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs 
J.  Lbxoh'SOX,  F.S.A.    4to.  42<. 

8ACBED  and  LEOEKDABY  ABT.    By  Mb8.  Jamssom. 

Legends  of  the  Baints  and  Hartyri.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  81«.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Honastio  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21j. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
160  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21<. 

The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Compleced  by  Lady  Bastlakb.  Revised  Edition,  with  81  Bt<diing8  ami 
281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42«. 
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DASDALVS ;  or,  th«  Cantei  and  Pxinelpldi  of  the  Ezcellenee  of 
Greek  Scnlptnze.  By  Bdwabd  FAiJcxirxB,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologia, 
and  of  the  Axcharologlcal  Iiutitates  of  Borne  and  Berliiu  With  Woodots, 
Fhotographa,  and  ChromoUtbographs.    Boyal  8to.  42<.  ; 

PALKSKZB'S  XVSEXnC  of  CLAB8ICAL  AHTianiTIES ;   a  Seriei 

of  Eaaays  on  Ancient  Art.    New  Edition,  complete  In  One  Yolnme,  with  manj 
Blastrationfl.    Boyal  8to.  price  42«. 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures^  &c- 

HISTOBY  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  fai 
the  taste  for  Medisval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  dnring  the 
last  two  oentariea,  and  has  been  re-dereloped  in  the  present.  By  C.  L.  B&9T- 
UUEX,  Architect.     With  48  lUostrations    Imperial  8to.  31«.  6d, 

OWIIT'S  EHCTCLOPJEDIA  of  ASCEITECTmiE,  with  above  1,6(K) 
Engrayings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  xevifled  and  enlarged  by  Wxatt 
Papwobth.    8vo.  62s.  6d. 

AMAinjAL  of  ASCHITECTTJBE:  being  a  Concise  Histoiy  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architectnre.  Axident, 
Ifedisval,  and  Benaissance;  with  a  GloBsary  of  Technical  Tenns.  By 
Thomas  Hitchsll.    Crown  8to.  with  lt>0  Woodcnts,  10s,  6(2. 

EIHTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FVEFITirBE,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  other  Details.      By  Charuks  L.  EAfiTLAXs,  Aichiteci.     New  Edttkm, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8yo.  lU, 

PBIKCIPLES  Of  HEGHAHISH,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  B« 
Wnus,  M.A.  F.B.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Frofesor  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Second  Edition,  enlaxiged ;  with  S74  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

OEOMETBIC  TUKKINOt  comprising  a  Description  of  Plant's  New 
Geometric  Chuck,  with  directions  for  its  use,  and  a  series  of  Pattems  eat  t^ 
it,  with  Explanations.   By  H.  S.  Sayobt.   With  numerous  Woodcuta.    Svo.  21«, 

LATHES  and  TUKVIVG,  Simple,  Hechaniealy  and  OmamentaL 
By  W.  Hknrt  Kobtucoit.    With  about  340  Illustrations.    8to.  18«. 

PEBSPECTIVE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Lieut.  W.  H« 
CoLLDfs,  E.E.  F.B.A.S.    With  87  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

IKDUSTKIAL  CHEMISTRY;  a  Manual  for  Manufactnrers  and  for 
use  in  Colleges  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation  of  Professors  Stobmann 
and  Engler's  German  Edition  of  Paten's  I*r4eis  de  Chimie  InduOriellt,  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Barry.  Edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Fh.D.  8yo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  [In  the  press. 

UBE'S  BICTIOKABY  of  AETS,   HAKUFACTUBES,  and    MIHES. 

Bizth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Bobebt  Hunt,  F.R.S.  aasisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  with 
Manufactures.    With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.    3  toIb.  medium  8to.  £4  li«.  M. 
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HAVDBOOK  of  FEACTICAL  TELEGBAPHT.  Bj  B.  S.  Guixbt 
Memb.  Inst.  O.B.  Bngineer-in-Ohief  of  Tetographs  to  the  FOife  Office.  Blzth 
Bdition,  with  144  Woodcats  and  5  PLates.    8to.  price  IBs. 

The  SHOnrXXB'S  HAITBBOOX;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  gnlde  the  Tonng  Bngineer  in  the  Oonstractlon  of  MaohinBry,  with  the 
necessary  Boles,  Fzopoxtions,  and  Tables.    By  C.  S.  Lowkdxs.    Post  8to.  6«. 

XVCTCLOPJBDIA  of  CIVIL  ZKGIHEERnrO,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Fzactical.    By  B.  Cbbst,  O.B.    With  above  8,000  Woodcuts.    8to.4Ss. 

Tho  STBAIKS  IV  TKUSSEM  computed  by  means  of  Diagrams ;  with 
20  Bxamples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  EAMZXir,  ILA.  0  JB.  'VHth  85  Dia- 
grams.   SqnavB  crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

TBEATI8E  on  KILLS  and  XILLWOBX.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairk, 
Bart.  F  JUa    New  Bditkm,  with  18  Plates  and  823  Woodonts,    2  rols.  8to.  82«. 

USEFUL  nrFOBIIATIOir  for  EKOIirSEBS.  By  Bir  W.  Faibbairn, 
Bart.  F.B.B.  Bevlsed  Edition, with  IllostTations.  8  rols.  crown  8yo.  price  31«.  6d, 

The  APPLICATIOK  of  CAST  and  WEOUGET  IBOK  to  BnUding 

Purposes.    By  Sir  W.  Faibbaibn,  Bart.  F.B.S.    Fourth  Bdition,  enlarged ;  with 
6  Plates  and  1 18  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  16«. 

OUHS  and  STEEL;  Miscellaneons  Papers  on  Mechanical  Subjects. 
By  Sir  JosKPH  Whttwobth,  Bart.  G.B.    Boyal  8yo.  with  JDlostrations,  7«.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAK  EHGIEE,  in  its  yarions  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Ballways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Boubns, 
O.B.    Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts.    4to.  42«. 

CATECHISK  of  the  STEAK  EHOIKE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

EAEDBOOX  of  the  STEAK  EHGIHE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming 
a  £kt  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  94. 

BOUBEE'  S  EECEE  T IKPBOVEKEHTS  in  the  STEAK  EEGIEE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Ballways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  John  BonasiB,  C.B.  New  Edition,  with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8ro.  64» 

EAHDBOOX  to  the  KIEEBALOOY  of  COBNWALL  and  DEVOK ; 

with  Instructions  for  their  Discrimination,  and  copious  Tablets  of  Localities* 
By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.    With  10  Plates.    8vo.  6$, 

PEACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  KETALLUBGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Bdition  of  Professor  Kxrl's  Metallurgif  ^  W.  Crookbs,  F.B.a  &c 
and  E.  B5hbig,  Ph  J).  M.K    With  626  Woodcuts.    8  vols.  8vo.  price  £4  19«. 

MITCHELL'S  KAKUAL  of  PEACTICAL  ASSATIEG.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, for  Uie  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incorporated, 
by  W.  CaooKBS,  F.B.S.    With  199  Woodcuts.    8vo.  8l4. 6(2. 

LOUDOK'S  EKCTCLOP.SDIA  of  AGBICULTUBE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  landed  PropOTty,  uid  the  Culti- 
vation and  Economy  of  Agricultural  Produce.    With  1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2l4. 

London's  Eneyclopadia  of  Cktrdening:  comprising  the  Theoiy  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Axboiiculture,  and  Landscape  Qardening» 
With  1,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.21«. 
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Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

SX&XOVS ;  Including  Two  Sennons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy, 
and  an  Bnay  on  the  Bight  Interpretation  and  TTndentaDdtnRof  the  Sci^^nret. 
By  the  late  Bev.  Thomab  Abmold,  D.D.    8  toIi.  8to.  price  2U. 

CHBIBTIAir    LITE,   ito   COUBSE,    its    HnTBKAKCSS,    and    iU 

HELPS ;  Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Rngbj  School.    Bj  tte 
late  BeT.  Thomas  ijuiOLn,  D.D.    Bjo,  Is.  6d. 

CHBI8TIAK    LIFE,    ito  HOPES,   iti    FEABS,   and    ito    CLOSE; 

Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Ohapel  of  Bngby  SchooL    "By  the  late  Brr. 
THOMAfl  Abxold,  D.D.    8?o.  7«.  M. 

8EBM0KS  chiefly  on  the  IKTSBPBETAnOV   of   SCEIPTUEB. 

By  the  late  Ber.  Thomas  Abnold,  D.D.   8to.  price  7«.  Qd, 

SBEHOITS  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Knghy  School ;  with  an  Address 
before  Oonflrmation.  By  the  late  Bey.  Thomas  Abkold,  D.D.  Fqp.  Sro.  price 
Z».%d, 

THESE  ESSAYS  on  BELIGIOV:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Beligion; 

Theism.    By  John  Stdart  Mill.    8to.  price  10«.  6<I. 

IHTBODTJCTIOV  to  the  SCIEHCE  of  RELIOION.    Four  Lectures 

deliyered  at  the  Boyal  Institation ;  with  Two  Essays  on  False  Analoglea  aad 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  Mt^LLSB,  JC.A.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  64. 

BUPEBITATUEAL  BELIOIOK;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beality  of  Divine 
Bevelation.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols.  8to.  24i. 

E88AYS  on  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHBISTIAN  BEIIOION.    By  Johh 

Earl  BussBLL.    Cabinet  Edition,  revified.    Fcp.  8to.  prioe  Zt,  6A 

The  HEW  BIBLE  COIOCEKTABY,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clex|!y 
of  the  Anglican  Cbmx^h,  criticallv  wraminwl  by  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Colsxso, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.     8to.  price  25«. 

BEABOKS  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Ber.  G.  S.  Dbxw,  1C.A.  Second  Edition, 
zerised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6«. 

SYHOHYXS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMEKT,  their  BEABIHG  on  CHBIS- 
TIAN FAITH  and  PBACTIOE.  By  the  Ber.  B.  B.  GzaDLBBiOKB,  ILA.  Sro.  l&f. 

An    IHTBODUCTIOK  to    the  THEOLOGY    of    the    CHUBCH   of 

BKGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    By  the  Ber.  T.  P. 
BouLTBBE,  LL.D.    New  Edition,  Fcp.  8yo.  prioe  (to. 

SEBHOKS  for  the  TIMES  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
daewhere.    By  the  Bev.  Thomas  GBiniTH,  KJL.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

An  EZPOSmOir  of  the  89  ABTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Harold  Browns,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Hew  Edit.  8to.  ISi. 

The  LIFE  aad  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CONTBBARB,  M.  A.,  and  the  Very  Ber.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  :— 

Library  EDrnoN,  with  all  the  Original  Dlustratioos,  Maps,  Landaoapes  on 
Sted,  WoodcQts,  &o.    2  vols.  4to.  AAi, 

INTERMBDIATB  EDmoN,  With  a  Selflction  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcats. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8to.  21«. 

8TUDB!«f  8  EDinoy,  revised  and  condensed,  vlth  46  Illastnitions  and  Mspa. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9«. 
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The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWBXCX  of  ST.  PATTI ;  m\k  DiBsertationff 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Nayigation  oC  the 
Andents.    By  Jaioes  Smith,  F.B.S.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8to.  lOt.  id, 

COHKEKTASY  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  BOMANS.  Sj  the  Bev. 
W.  A.  (yCovfon,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  prioe  8«.  6d, 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS;  with  Analytical  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  the  Ber.  W.  A.  O'Oonob,  BJL    Crown  Sro.  pcloe  is.  6<f. 

A  CBITICAL  and  GBAXIIATICAL  COKICEHTABY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.    By  C.  J.  Eluooit,  D.D.  Loud  Bishop  of  Olonoester  and  Bristol.  8ro. 

Galatiani,  Fonrth  Edition,  8«.  6d. 

Ephetiaiu,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6d, 

Paitoral  Epistlei,  Fourth  Edition,  10«.  6d. 

Philippianii  Coloiiiani,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6d, 

Thessaloniani,  Third  Edition,  7s,  6d. 

mSTOBICAL    LEGTTTBE8    on    the  LITE    of    OUB    LOBD.     Bj 

C.  J.  Ellicott,  D  J).  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Fifth  Edition.  8to.  12«. 

EVIDEKCE  of  the  TBUTH  of  the  CHBISTIAN  BELIGIOK  derived 
fkY)m  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Albxandbb  EIxith,  D.D.  87th 
Edition,  with  Plates,  in  square  8to.  12i.  M, ;  89th  Edition,  in  post  8to.  Ss. 

The  HISTOBY  and  LITEBATTJBE  of  the  I8BAELITE8,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  Ds  Bothsohild  and  A.  Da 
BoiHSOHiLD.  Second  Edition,  reyised.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps, 
prioe  ISj.  M,    Abridged  Edition,  in  1  toL  fcp.  8to.  prioe  Zt,  6d. 

An  IHTBODUCTIOK  to  the  STUDY  of  the  HEW  TESTAMEHT, 

Critical,  BzegetlGal,  and  TheologlcaL    By  the  Bev.  B,  "DAYZDeos,  D.D.  LL J). 
2  Tols.  8to.  80t. 

HISTOBY  of  ISBAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  Prof,  of  the  Unir.  of  Gottin- 
gen.  Trannlated  by  J.  E.  Oarpektieb,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Busbill  Mab- 
TIKBAU,  M.A.    6  vols.  8vo.  63s. 

The  TBEABUBY  of  BIBLE  XHOWLEBGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Ber.  J.  Atbb,  MA..  With  Haps,  16  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    P^  8to.  price  6«.  cloth,  or  10<.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

LECTUBES  on  the  PEKTATEUCH  and  the  HOABITE  STOKE. 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  CohBueo,  D.D.  Bishop  of  KataL    8to.  12«. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLY  EXAXIKE]). 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Coldtso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.    Grown  8vo.  6«. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGS.  By  Elizabbtk  M.  Sswsix,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert,*  dto.   Kew  Edition,  rerised.    Fcp.  8yo,  price  8«.  6d, 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  BELIGIOK.    By  Miss  Settsix.    Fcp.  8ro. 

Z*.6d. 

8ELF-EXAHIKATI0K  before  COKEIBXATIOK.  By  Miss  Sbwell. 
82mo.  price  1«.  6<i. 

BEADIKGS  for  a  MOKTH  preparatory  to  COKFIBXATIOK,  from 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  English  Church.   By  Miss  Sbwxll.    Fcp.  it. 
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BIADnreS  for  EVXEY  bat  in  LZn,  eompiled  from  the  Writiagg 
of  BUhop  Jmsjon  Tatlob.    By  UteSswiuv.   Vq».  U. 

FBEPASATIOK  for  the  HOLY  COlOnmOir ;  the  DevotioiiB  chiefiy 
from  the  Worki  of  Jsbbct  Tatlob.    3j  Wmb  Bkwkx.   82bio.  tc 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  wjsjul  for  YoTUig  Perfom.    Bj  Hiss 
BKwmuM   New  Edlttoo.   Fcfp.  Sro.  8«. 

PBIVCIPLE8  of  EBUCATIOK  Drawn  from  Vature  and  BoToIation, 

and  applied  to  lenoAle  Education  in  fhe  Upper  OniM.    By  2Bm  Bmwmkjl. 
2  TOls.  fcp.  8to.  13«.  6A 

LYRA  GEBXAHICA,  Hymns  txamlated  from  the  G<ezmaa  hj  Mis 

0.  WiKKWOBTH.    Fmsr  and  Sboond  Sbbzbb,  piioe  9t.  Bd,  each. 

SPntlTUAL  80KGS  for  the  BUHDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  thmgk- 

oat  the  Year.    By  J.  S.  B.  Movsbll,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8to.  ic  6dL 

EHDEAVOUBS  after  the  GHEISTIAir  LIFE :  DifloouzBo.     By  ^ 
BeT.  J.  Mabtinbau,  LL.D.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  vsTieed.  Grown  8to.  7«.  M. 

HYlOrS  of  PBAI8E  and  PKAYEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Bev, 
J.  liAB^NXAU,  LL J).    Grown  8vo.  4«.  6d, 

WHATSLY'S   IKTEODUCTOBY    LE880H8    on    tho    GHHI8TIAX 

Bvidenoee.    ISmo.  6d. 

BISHOP  JEBBKY   TAYLOB'S   EHTIBX  WOBKS.    YTjOl  Life  by 

Bxaeop  Hbbbb.    Bevised  and  corrected  Ijj  the  Rer.  0.  P.  Bdbbt.    Gbmpleto  In 
Ten  Yolnmea,  8vo.  dloth,  price  £5, 6«. 


Travels^  Voyages^  &c. 

EIGHT  YEABS  in  CEYLOK.  By  Sir  Saiotel  W.  Baxbb,  M.A. 
F.B.Q.8.  New  Edition,  with  Bliistaatloas  engisred  an  Wood,  by  Qt.  FeazBon. 
Grown  8to.  7j.  6d. 

The  BIFLE  and  the  EOUHD  in  CEYLON.  By  Sr  SAMxnEi.  W. 
Bakxb,  MJL  F.B.G.S.  New  Edition,  with  IllujBtndbions  engraved  on  Wood  hy 
G.  Pearaon.    Grown  Svo.  It,  6d. 

MEETIHG  the  SUH;  a  Journey  all  round  the  World  through  E^TPt. 
Ghina,  Japan,  and  GalifomJa.  By  Wiluam  BiicPBOir,  FJELG.S.  'Vi^th  48  Beno- 
typei  and  Wood  Engratlngi  tram  Drawings  by  the  Aothor.    Wmtinm  8vo.  M<. 

UHTBODDEH  PEAKS  and  UEFBEdUEHTBD  VALLEYS;  a  Mid- 

■mmner  Bamble  among  the  Dotomites.    ByAiouA  Bh  Bdwabos.    With  a 
ICap  and  S7  Wood  BngraTingi.    Madiom  Svo.  Sl<. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ;  EzQursionB  through  Tyrol,  Carintfaia, 
Gamiola,  and  Frinii,  1861-1863.  By  J.  GiutBRT  and  G.  G.  GaaacaBiM,^3JBk^ 
With  nnmeroiu  IIlnstratlbQS.    BQtwn  crown  8to.  91c 

The  YALLEYB  of  TIBOL;  their  TraditionB  and  Customs,  and  how 
to  Yisit  tiiem.  By  Min  B.  H.  Busk,  Anther  of  '  The  FoUcLoce  of  Borne,*  Ac. 
With  ICapi  and  Fhmttepieoa.   Grown  Svo.  ISc  6d. 


KBW  WOBXS  PUBUBHED  BT  lOSQUAXS  AMD  00. 


E0VB8  of  EZEBCI8E  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Ttiidau:.,  LLuD* 
D.O.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  B.  Whymper.  Crovm  8vo. 
price  lis,  Sd, 

The  ALPIITE  CLUB  liAP  of  BWITZESLAVD,  with  parts  of  the 
NelRhbonring  ConntrieB,  on  the  Scale  of  Foor  ICUee  to  an  Inch.  Edited  l^  R. 
C.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  F.R.Q.S.  In  Fonr  Sheets,  price  4Sts.  or  mounted  in  a  case, 
fi2f.  6(2.  Bach  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  I2s.  or  mounted  in  a  caae,  Ui, 

XAP  of  the  CfHAIH  of  MOVT  BLAHC,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1863-1864.  By  Adascs-Rkillt,  F.R.O.S.  M.A.G.  Published  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Ohromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  28in.  X  17in.  price  10*.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12«.  6d. 

TBAVBLS  in  the  CENTBAL  CAUCASUS  and  BA8HAB.  Indnding 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrees  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbrus.  Bf  D.  W. 
Frbshfibld.    Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps,  &c.  18<. 

PAU  and  the  PTBEKEE8.  By  Count  Heztbt  Kussbll,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  bo.    With  2  ICaps.    F6p.  8to.  inrioe  6$, 

HOW  to  SEE  BOBWAY.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Caxpbblu  With  Map 
and  5  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s, 

GUIDE  to  the  PTBEBEES,  for  the  nie  of  Monntaineere.  Bj 
Chakub  Packs.    With  Map  and  niustiations.    Grown  8vo.  7«.  Bd. 

The  ALPIHE  GUIDE.  By  John  Baix,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  8  vols,  post  8to.  Thorougfaly  Revised  Editions,  with  Mspa 
and  ninstntions :— I.  WesCem  Alps,  Bs,  (kL  II.  Central  Alps,  Is,  6d.  IIL 
Ecutem  Alps,  10«.  6d. 

Introdnotion  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

of  the  Alpa,  price  1«.    Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Farts  of  the  Alpms  Quids 
may  be  had  with  this  iKTBODucnoN  prefixed,  inrice  1«.  extra. 

VISITS  to  BEHABXIABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
WiLUAH  HowiiT.    2  vols.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  tbs. 

The  BUBAL  LIFE  of  EBGLAITD.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  >y  Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8yo.  12«.  6<2. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

WHISPEBS  from  FAIBYLABD.  By  the  Bt  Hon.  E.  H.  Eicatch- 
BnLi.-Huov8SBy,  M.P.  Author  of  *  Stories  for  my  Children,'  'Moonshine,' 
*  Queer  Folk,'  &c.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Grown  870.  price  6s. 

ELEKA,  an  Italian  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Coimr,  Author  of  *  Atherstone 
Priory.*   2  vols,  post  8vo.  \As, 

CEB TULLE,  a  Tale  of  Fau.  By  Bents  Shtne  Lawix>s,  Author  of 
'  Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes.    Poet  8vo.  10t.  Bd, 

LADY  WTLLOUGHBT S  DIABY,  1635—1668 ;  Charles  the  First,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Bestoratlon.  Beproduoed  In  the  Style  of  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.    Ciown  8vo.  pidoe  7s.  M. 
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TALES  Of  the  TEVTOKIC  LAHBS.    By  the  Hot.  G.  W.  Cox.  MJL 
and  B.  H.  Josxb.    Crown  8to.  lOi.  M. 

The  FOLK-LOEE  of  EOHE,  collected  by  Word  of  Kouth  from  the 
People.    fijMiMB.H.  Busk,  Author  of  *Fatnfia8,'&c.    down  8to.  18«.  6d. 

HOVELS    and    TALES.      By  the   Bight  Hon.  B.  Disbaxli,  MJ*. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Ydnmee,  crown  8to.  pcioe  £8. 


L0THAIR,6«. 
OONIMaBBT,  04. 
8tbxIi,6«. 
Takorbd,  9t» 
Yeneiia,  (to. 


HKNBmTA  TBCPU,  Ss. 

CoNTARiNX  FuniNo,  Ibc  6«. 
Alboy,  Ixion,  kc  6«. 
TheYouNO  Duki,&c.6«. 
YrviAK  Grxt,  6«. 


The  KOBEBV  KOVELISrS  LIBKABY.    Bach  Work,  in  crown  8to. 

complete  in  a  Single  Yolome : — 

ATHBRsroinB  Pbiort,  U.  board! ;  8«.  Bd,  cloth. 
IQsLvnjJt'B  Oladiatorb,  2i  boards ;  3«.  Bd,  cloth. 

Good  for  Nothxno,  3«.  boardB ;  2$.  Bd.  cloth. 

«— — ^— —  BoufBT  Bouse,  2s.  boarda ;  2t.  Qd.  cloth. 
^— »—  lUTBRPRBTBR,  24.  boardi ;  2*.  Bd.  cloth. 
^— ^^—  Katb  Covbntry,  24.  boards ;  24.  Bd.  cloth. 
— — ^^—  QuxEN'B  Maribb,  24.  boards ;  24.  Bd.  cloth. 
— — —  DicBT  Oband,  24.  boarda ;  24.  Bd.  cloth. 

Obmbral  Bounce,  24.  boards ;  24.  Bd.  cloth. 

Tbollod^b  Warden,  l4.  Bd.  boards ;  2<.  cloth. 

BARCUEBrrER  Towbbb,  24.  boards ;  24.  Bd.  cloth. 

BRAMunr-MooRiTs  Sdc  Sistekb  qf  the  Yallkts,  24.  boarda ;  24.  Bd,  cloth. 
The  Buroomastbr'b  Faiult,  24.  boards ;  24.  Bd.  doth. 

CABIITET  EDITIOK  of  STOBIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewsix:— 


Amy  Hbbbbrt,  34.  Bd, 

OSBTRUDB,  24.  Bd. 

The  Babl'b  Daugbtbb,  24.  Bd, 

BXPKRIENCB  ({/'LiFBy  24.  Bd, 

OxjiTB  Hall,  34.  Bd, 


Ivors,  84.  Bd, 
Kathartkb  Abrton,  24.  Bd, 
Maroaret  Perciyal,  te.  Bd. 
Lakbtox  Pabbokagb,  84.  6d. 
Ubsula,  84.  Bd, 


CTLLEHE;   or,  the  Fall  of  Fsganism.     By  Henbt  Smbtd,  MJL 
TTniverslty  College,  Oxford.    3  YOls.  post  8yo.  piioe  144. 

BECXEB'S  GALLUS ;  or,  Boman  Scenes  of  tlie  Time  of  Augustus : 
with  Notes  and  Excnrsosea.    New  Edition.    Post  8  to.  74.  Bd, 

BECEEB'S  CHABICLES:  a  Tale  illustratiye  of  Priyate  Life  among  the 
Anoient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Bxcnrsnaes.    New  Bdition.    Poet  8to.  7s,  6d, 

TALES  of  AHCIENT  GBEECE.    By  Gbobob  W.  Cox,  MJL  hoe 
fiobolar  of  Trin.  OolL  Qxon.    down  8yo.  price  64.  Bd, 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


FAUST:  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Gobtbb.    Translated  into  English 
Prose,  with  Notes,  bj  A.  Haywasd.    Ninth  Edition.    Fop.  8yo.  prioe  8«. 

XOOBE'S  IBISH  KEL0DIE8,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Phitee 
from  Original  Drawings.    Saper-royal  8yo.  8l4.  Bd, 

Xhtiatnre  Edition  of  Xoore*i  Irish  Xelodiei,  with  Madise's  De- 
signs (as  atooYe)  redooed  in  Lithography.    Imp.  18mo.  lOi.  Bd. 
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SALLADS  and  LTBIC8  of  OLD  FBAITCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 
A.  Laxg,  Fellow  of  Herton  CoUege,  Oxford.    Squan  fcp.  8to.  prloe  6$, 

XOOSS'8  LALLA  BOOXH.  TennieVs  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Bngrayingi  from  Orlglzud  Drawing*  and  other  ninatrationB.    Vap.  4to.  21s. 

80UTHETB  POETICAL  WOBXB,  with  the  Aiithor*B  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.    Medinm  8yo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14j; 

LAYS  of  ANCIEKT  HOME ;  with  IVEY  and  the  ABXADA.    By  the 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  IIacaulat.    16mo.  3s,  6d. 

LOBD  XACAULAY'S  LAYS  of  AHCIEHT  BOHE.  With  90  lUnstra- 
tions  on  Wood,  from  the  Antiqne,  from  Drawings  by  G.  8ohakf.   Fq;>.  4to.  21«. 

Mlniatnre  Edition  of  Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient   Bome» 

with  the  IllnstnitionB  (a»  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10«.  6d, 

The  2KEI1>  of  VIBGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoMiNQTON,  M.A.    New  Bdition.    Grown  8to.  9«. 

HOBATII  OPEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 
English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Yokob.    8to.  21s, 

The  LYCIDA8  and  EPITAPHITJIC  DAHOVIS  of  HILTOK.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (including  a  Beprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version 
of  the  Lyddas,  by  W.  Hogg,  1694),  by  C.  B.  Jburam,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  3s.  6<l. 

BOWDLEB'8  FAMILY  8HAX8FEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8to.  large  type,  with  8C  Woodcuts,  prloe  lis.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
the  same  Illustbations,  6  7oU.  fcp.  8  to.  price  21s. 

P0EM8.    By  Jbait  Ingblow.     2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  10s. 

FntfiT  Sbiubs,  containing  *  DivinBD,'  *  The  Stab's  IConumbnt,'  ko.    Sixteenth 

Thoiiaand.    Fcp.  8to.  price  5<. 
Sbooxd  Skribs,  *A  SroRT  of  Doox,*  'Oladts  and  her  ISLA2n>,'  &o.    Fifth 

Thousand.    Fcp.  8to.  price  fix. 

P0EM8  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fibst  Sbbibs,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalsiel  Brothers.    Fcp.  4to.  2ls. 


Rural  Sports^  &c. 

DOWK  the  BOAD ;  Or,  Beminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  8.  Birch  Rbtvardson.  With  Twelve  Chromolithographlc  lUnstra- 
tions  from  Original  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken.    Medium  Svo.         {Ntarly  ready. 

The  DEAD  SHOT;  or.  Sportsman's  (}omplete  Guide:  a  Treatise  on 
the  TTse  of  the  Gtm,  Dog-breaUng,  Pigeon-diootlng,  tc.  By  Mabksmas. 
Bevlsed  Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  with  Plates,  fi«. 

SHCYCLOPJSDIA  of  BUBAL  SP0BT8 ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racingv 
and  aU  other  Bnral  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blado. 
With  above  600  Woodoots  (30  from  Designs  by  Jomr  Lhoh).   Svo.  Sl«. 
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The  FLT-FISHES*8  EKTOKOLOOT.  Bj  Alfred  Bovai-ds.  With 
oolonred  Bepresentatloas  of  tiio  Natoral  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth  TMftioa, 
with  80  oolonred  Platw.    8to.  144. 

A  BOOK  on  AHOLIHG ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Fraitcis  Fkakcdi.  New  Bdition,  with  FOitrait  and  U 
other  Plates,  plain  and  oolonzed.    Post  8to.  ISt, 

WILGOCKS*S  8EA-FISHES1CAN ;  oomprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Glance  at  Nets,  and  Renuurks  on  Boats  and  Boating, 
New  Edition,  with  80  Woodoats.    Post  9to,  12t,  9d, 

HOBSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  FmwroBAx,  XV.  the  King^s 
Huaears.  With  Twenty-fonr  Plates  of  Ulostrations,  containing  very  nnmsrooi 
Figures  engrayed  on  Wood.    Bvo.  lOi.  6d, 

The  HOBSFS  FOOT,   and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  SOTTED.      By  W. 

MiLBs,  Esq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  ninstrations.    Imperial  8vo.  12«.  6d. 

A  PLAIE  TREATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEIEO.  By  W.  Hiejbs,  Esq. 
Sixth  Edition.    Post  8to.  with  Ulostrations,  2s,  9d, 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTDTOS.    By  W.  Miles,  Esq.    Imp.  Sm 

with  13  PUtes,  16«. 

BEXABES  on  HOBSES'  TEETH,  addiessed  to  Fozehasecs.  Bj  W. 
Mn.£8,  Esq.    Post  8to.  1<.  6d, 

A  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEIHO  and  LAMEEESS.  By  Joseph 
Gaugbb,  Veterinary  Borgeon.    8to.  with  86  Woodcnts,  price  10«.  <tf. 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Branght  By  Wixxjax  Yoitait. 
New  Edition,  reTisod  and  enlarged.    8to.  with  nmnerous  Woodcuts,  ISs.  Sd, 

The  DOO.    By  William  Youatt.    Svo.  with  nnmerous  Woodcnta,  Sf. 

The  BOO  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stoheeeeob.  With  70 
Wood  EngraTings.    Square  crown  8to.  7«.  M. 

The  GBEYHOITKB.  By  Stokehbnoe.  Kevised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  8to.  10<.  6d, 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.    By  J.  R.  Dobsok.    Crown  8vo.  with  niostzattons,  78.  Bd, 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEOBT  and  PBACTICE  of  BAKKIEO.     By  H.  B.  Haclbod, 

M.A.  Barrister-at-lAw.    Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled,    t  vols.  Sro.  Wu, 
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